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INTRODUCTION. 


g§1. The Mission to Thessalonica.—The Christian inhabitants of 
Thessalonica were mainly Greeks by birth and training (i. 9, cf. ii. 14; 
Acts xiv. 15, xv. 19), who had been won over from paganism by the 
efforts of Paul, Silvanus (Silas), and Timotheus (Timothy), during an 
effective campaign which lasted for a month or two. It had opened 
quietly with a three weeks’ mission in the local synagogue. Luke, 
who by this time had left the trio, enters into no details about 
its length or methods, adding merely that some of the Jews 
believed, while a host of devout Greeks and a considerable number 
of the leading women threw in their lot with the apostles. Luke is 
seldom interested in the growth or fortunes of individual churches. 
But, as the subsequent membership of the church, its widespread 
influence and fame, its inner condition, and the resentment caused 
by the success of the Pauline mission (continued from the house of 
Jason, Acts xvii. 5) all imply, a considerable interval must have 
elapsed before the time when the apostles were forced prematurely 
to quit the place. Their stay was prolonged to an extent of which 
Acts gives no idea; for Paul not only supported himself by working 
‘at his trade but had time to receive repeated gifts of money! from 
his friends at Philippi, a hundred miles away, as well as to engage 
perhaps in mission work throughout Macedonia (i. 7) if not as far 
west as Illyricum (Rom. xv. 19, cf. Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays, 237 
f.). Two or three months possibly may be allowed for this fruitful 

mission at Thessalonica. 
| When the local woditdépxat, at the instigation of Jews who were 
nettled at the Christians’ success, finally expelled Paul and his 
companions, the subsequent movements of the latter were governed 
by a desire to keep in touch with the inexperienced and unconsoli- 
dated Christian community which they had left behind them. The 
summary outline of Acts xvii. 10-15 requires to be supplemented and 


1 Probably this was one of the reasons which led to the imputation of mercenary 
motives (ii. 5, 9). 
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corrected at this point by the information of 1 Thess. ii. 17-iti. 6. 
According to Luke, Silas and Timotheus remained at Beroea, under 
orders to rejoin Paul as soon as possible. They only reached him at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 5), however. Now since Timotheus, as we know 
from Paul, visited Thessalonica in the meantime, we must assume 
one of two courses. (a) Leaving Silas at Beroea, Timotheus hur- 
ried on to Paul at Athens, was sent back (with a letter ?) to Thessa- 
lonica, and, on his return, picked up Silas at Beroea; whereupon 
both joined their leader, who by this time had moved on suddenly to 
Corinth. This implies that the plural in iii. 1 is the pluralis majesta- 
ticus or auctoris (see on iii. 5), since Silas was not with Paul at 
Athens. But the possibility of that plural meaning both Paul and 
Silas, together with the silence of Acts, suggests (b) an alternative 
reconstruction of the history, viz., that Timotheus and Silas jour- 
neyed together from Beroea to Athens, where they met Paul and 
were despatched thence on separate missions, Silas! perhaps to 
Philippi, Timotheus at an earlier date to Thessalonica, both rejoining 
Paul eventually at Corinth. In any case the natural sense of iii. 1, 2 
is that Paul sent Timotheus from Athens, not (so e.g., von Soden, 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1885, 291 f.) that he sent directions from Athens 
for his colleague to leave Beroea and betake himself to Thessalonica 
(EZ. Bi., 5076, 5077). 

From no church did Paul tear himself with such evident reluct- 
ance. His anxiety to get back to it was not simply due to the feel- 
ing that he must go on with the Macedonian mission, if at all 
possible, but to his deep affection for the local community. The 
Macedonian churches may almost be termed Paul’s favourites. 
None troubled him less. None came so near to his heart. At Thessa- 
lonica the exemplary character of the Christians,? their rapid growth, 


1 This mission, or a mission of Silas (cf. iii. 5) after Timotheus to Thessalonica 
itself, though passed over both by Luke and Paul, must be assumed, if the statement 
of Acts xviii. 5 is held to be historical, since the latter passage implies that Paul was 
not accompanied by Silas from Athens to Corinth. The alternative is to suppose 
that he left Silas behind in Athens, as at Beroea. A comparison of 1 Thess. with 
Acts bears out the aphorism of Baronius that efistolaris historia est optima historia > 
Luke’s narrative is neither clear nor complete. 

2 Renan (S. Paul, 135-139) praises the solid, national qualities of the Mace- 
donians, “un peuple de paysans protestants ; c’est une belle et forte race, laborieuse, 
sédentaire, aimant sons pays, pleine d’avenir”. It was their very warmth of heart 
which made them at once so loyal to Paul and his gospel, and also so liable to 
unsettlement in view of their friends’ death (iv. 15 f.). Compare the description 


of the Macedonian churches in von Dobschiitz’s Christ. Life in the Primitive Church, 
pp. 8rf, 
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their exceptional opportunities,! and their widespread reputation, 
moved him to a pardonable pride. But, as he learnt, they had 
been suffering persecution since he left, and this awakened sympathy 
as well as concern for its effects on their faith. Unable to return 
himself, he had at last sent Timotheus to them; it was the joyful 
tidings (iii, 6) just brought by him which prompted Paul to send off 
this informal letter, partly (i.) to reciprocate their warm affection, 
partly (ii.) to give them some fresh instructions upon their faith and 
conduct. 

§2. The First Epistle.—This two-fold general object determines 
the course of the letter, which was written from Corinth? (Acts xviii. 
11). It begins with a hearty thanksgiving for the success of the 
mission at Thessalonica (i. 2-10), and this naturally passes into an 
apologia pro vita sua (ii. 1-12) against the insinuations which he had 
heard that local outsiders were circulating vindictively against the 
character of the apostles. The Thessalonian church knew better 
than to believe such sordid calumnies! The second reason for 
thanksgiving is (ii. 13 f.) the church’s brave endurance of hard- 
ship at the hands of their townsmen. ‘ Would that we could be 
at your side! Would that we could uphold you and share the good 
fight! But we cannot. It is our misfortune, not our fault.” Paul 
now gives a detailed apologia pro absentia sua (ii. 17 f.), which ends 
with praise for the staunchness of his friends during his enforced 
absence. The latter part of the letter (iv. 1 f.) consists of a series 
of shrewd, kindly injunctions for the maintenance of their position : 
mept dyvacpod (iv. 3-8), mept piradedpias (9 f.) mept Tay Kompepevar 
(13-18), mept tav xpdvwy Kal rdv Koipdy (v. 1-11). With a handful of 
precepts upon social and religious duties, and an earnest word of 
prayer, the epistle then closes. Its date depends on the view taken 
of Pauline chronology in general; that is, it may lie between 48 and 


1‘ Nature has made it the capital and seaport of a rich and extensive district’ 
(Finlay, Byzantine Empire, book ii., chap. i. 2). One of its great streets was part of 
the famous Via Egnatia, along which Paul and his companions had travelled S.W. 
from Philippi; thus Thessalonica was linked with the East and with the Adriatic 
alike (cf. i. 7, 8), while its position at the head of the Thermaic Gulf made it a 
busy trading centre for the Egean. Hence the colony of Jews with their synagogue. 
It was a populous, predominantly Greek town, of some military importance, with 
strong commercial interests throughout Macedonia (cf. i. 8) and even beyond. On 
the far horizon, south-west, the cloudy height of Mount Olympus was visible, no 
longer peopled by the gods, but, as Cicero put it, occupied merely by snow and 
ice (cf. 1. 9). 

2This is proved not by év ’AOyvais (iii. 1, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 8) but by the 
reference to Achaia in 1 Thess. i, 7, 8. 
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53 a.p., probably nearer the latter date than the former. The 
epistle itself contains no reference to any year or contemporary 
event, which would afford a fixed point of time. An ingenious at- 
tempt has been made by Prof. Rendel Harris (Exf.° viii. 161 f., 
401 f.; cf. B. W. Bacon’s Introd. to N.T., 73f. and his Story of St. 
Paul, 235 f.) to show that Timotheus had previously taken a letter 
from Paul to the church, and that the canonical epistle represents 
a reply to one sent from the church to Paul; the hypothesis is ten- 
able, but the evidence is rather elusive. The use of kat, ¢.g., in 
ii. 13, iii. 5, is not to be pressed into a proof of this: ot8ate is not an 
infallible token of such a communication ( = “you have admitted in 
your letter,” which Timotheus brought), and dmayyédere! is an un- 
supported conjecture in i. 9. 

§3. The Position of the Local Church.—The occasion and the 
significance of this epistle to the Christians of Thessalonica thus 
become fairly clear. 

(a) Paul and his friends had left them the memory and inspira- 
tion of a Christian character. The epistle came to be written 
because the legacy had been disputed. 

The insinuations of some local Jews and pagans ? against Paul’s 
character were like torches flung at an unpopular figure ; they simply 
served to light up his grandeur. Had it not been for such attacks, at 
Thessalonica as at Corinth, we should not have had these passages 
of indignant and pathetic self-revelation in which Paul opens his very 
heart and soul. But this is the compensation derived by a cool and 
later age. At the moment the attack was more than distasteful to 
Paul himself. He resented it keenly on account of his converts, for 
his enemies and theirs were trying to strike at these inexperienced 
Christians through him, not by questioning his apostolic credentials 
but by calumniating his motives during the mission and his reasons 
for not returning afterwards. To discredit him was to shake their 
faith. To stain his character was to upset their religious standing. 
The passion and persistence with which he finds it needful to re- 
pudiate such misconceptions, show that he felt them to be not simply 


1 The ordinary reading gives quite a good sense: & yap abtovs éxpiv wap’ fpav 
Gkovev, Tata avrol mpodaBévres Aéyouor (Chrysostom). It is both arbitrary and 
fanciful of Zahn (Einleitung, § 13) to mould such allusions into a theory that the 
news had reached Asia, and that Paul was now in personal touch with envoys from 
the churches of Galatia, to whom he wrote Galatians before Silvanus and Timotheus 
rejoined him at Athens, 

* It is unreal to confine the calumnies to the one or to the other, particularly to 
the pagans (so e.g., von Soden, pp. 306 f.; Clemen, Paulus, ii. 181 f.). 
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a personal insult but likely to prove a serious menace to the interests 
of his friends at Thessalonica. The primary charge against the 
Christian evangelists had been treason or sedition; they were ar- 
raigned before the local authorities for setting up Bacihéa é étepov (Acts 
xvii. 6-8). But during his enforced absence (thanks to the success of 
this manceuvre), further charges against Paul’s personal character 
were disseminated. He was just a sly, unscrupulous, selfish fellow ! 
He left his dupes in the lurch! And so forth. Naturally, when he 
comes to write, it is the latter innuendoes which occupy his mind. 
The former charge is barely mentioned (ii. 12, God’s own kingdom, cf. 
Ls,4¢-5): 

Paul’s vindication of his character and conduct, which occupies 
most of the first part of the epistle, is psychologically apt. He was 
the first Christian the Thessalonians had ever seen. He and his 
friends practically represented the Christian faith. It had been the 
duty of the apostles to give not only instruction but a personal 
example of the new life to these converts; thus their reputation 
formed a real asset at Thessalonica. kat bpets prpntal huav eyerfOyte 
Kat tod kuptov.! If the local Christians were to lose faith in their 
leaders, then, with little or nothing to fall back upon, their faith 
in God might go (cf. iii. 5). It was this concern on their behalf? 
which led Paul to recall his stay among them and to go over his 
actions since then, with such anxious care (see notes on i. 4 f., 
ii, 1-11, 17 f., iii. 1-13). 

(b) In addition to this, the Thessalonian community possessed 
definite mapaSdceis, in the shape of injunctions or regulations as to 
the faith and conduct of the Christian life (ii. 11, iv. 1, 12; ef. 
2 Thess. ii. 5, 15, iii. 6). These were authoritative regulations, * as 
the other epistles indicate (cf. e.¢., 1 Cor. iv. 17) which had the sanc- 


1On the ethical function of this self-assertion, as a means of inspiration and 
education, see Exp. Ti., x. 445 f. The young Italian patriots who died, as they had 
lived, confessing their faith in ‘God, Mazzini, and Duty,” are a modern case in 
point. The example of rod xvpfov implies that the Thessalonians were familiar with 
the earthly trials and temptations of Jesus. 

2 The language of ii. 1-10 must not be taken as if Paul had eee blaming him- 
self for having appeared to leave his friends in the lurch. It is not the sensitiveness 
of an affectionate self-reproach but the indignant repudiation of local slanders which 
breathes through the passage. The former would be a sadly post factum defence. 

’The epistle itself (cf. v. 27) takes its place in the series; this verse (see note} 
is perfectly intelligible as it stands and need not be suspected as the interpolation of 
a later reader to emphasise the apostolic authority of the epistle (so Schmiedel and 
others), much less taken (as ¢.g., by Baur, van der Vies, 106 f., and Schrader, der 
Apostel Paulus, 36) to discredit the entire epistle. There is no hint of any clerical 
organisation such as the latter theory involves. 
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tion of apostolic tradition, and must have been based, in some cases, 
upon definite sayings of Jesus. It is the Christian halacha of which 
the later epistles give ample if incidental proof. 

This suggests a further question. To what extent do the Thessa- 
lonian epistles reveal (c) an acquaintance on the part of Paul and 
the local church with the sayings of the Lord? The evidence 
cannot be estimated adequately except in the light of the corrobora- 
tive facts drawn from an examination of the other epistles, but it 
is enough to bear the general consideration in mind, that no preoccu- 
pation with the risen Christ and his return could have rendered Paul 
absolutely indifferent to the historical data of the life of Jesus. ? 
When he told the Thessalonians that Jesus was the Christ, they 
could not believe without knowing something of Jesus. The wrath 
of God they might have reason to fear. But 6 fudpevos? Who was 
He to exercise this wonderful function? Where had He lived? Why 
had He died? Had Herisen? And when was Hetoreturn? Some 
historical content? had to be put into the name Jesus, if faith was to 
awaken, especially in people who lived far from Palestine. The 
Spirit did not work in a mental vacuum, or in a hazy mist of apoca- 
lyptic threats and hopes. Hence, a priori, it is natural to assume 
that such historical allusions to the life and teaching of Jesus may 
be reflected in Paul’s letters, as they must have been present in his 
preaching. This expectation is justified. 

The coincidence of ii. 7 and Luke xxii. 27 is not indeed sufficient 
to warrant any such inference, while the different meanings of xadeiv 
in ii, 12 and in the parable of Luke xiv. 15 f. (cf. ver. 24) prevent any 
hypothesis of a connection. On the other hand ii. 14-16 certainly 
contains a reminiscence of the logia preserved in a passage like Luke 
xi. 48 f. = Matt. xxiii. 32-34 (see the full discussion in Resch’s Parallel 
Texte, ii, 278 f., iti. 209 f.), and, while the thought of iii. 3b-4 (cf. 
i. 4-6) only resembles that of Luke ix. 22-24, just as iii. 13 may be 
derived from an O.T. background instead of, necessarily, from syn- 
optic logia like those of Mark viii. 38 = Matt. xvi. 27, a sentence such 
as that in iv. 8 distinctly echoes the saying in Luke x. 16 (*1’allusion 


‘This idea dominates von Soden’s brilliant essay in Theol. Abhandlungen C. von 
Weizsdcker gewidmet (1892), pp. 113-167. More balanced estimates are to be found 
in Keim’s Fesus of Nazara, i., pp. 54 f.; Titius, der Paulinismus unter dem Gesichts- 
punkt dey Seligkeit (tgoo), pp. 10-18, and M. Goguel, L’Apdtre Paul et ¥ésus 
Christus (1904), pp. 67-99. The English reader may consult Sabatier’s Paul, pp. 
76 f., and Dr. R. J. Knowling’s Witness of the Epistles (1892) where, as in his 
Testimony of St. Paul to Christ (1905), the shallows as well as the depths of the 
relevant literature are indefatigably dredged, 

2 Cf, Prof. Denney in DCG, ii. 394 f. 
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est d'une netteté parfaite,” M. Goguel, p. 87). The well-known Aéyos 
Kupiovu of iv. 16 f. cannot be adduced in this connection without hesi- 
tation (see note). But no possible doubt attaches to the evidence of 
v. 1-3. The saying of Jesus which is echoed here has been preserved 
in Luke xii. 39 (6 «démrns epxetar)! and xxi. 34 (yy more... émorh 
eh tas edpvidios H ipdpa éxeivyn ds mayis), but the common original 
seems to have been in Aramaic or Hebrew (so Prof. Marshall, Exp.4 
li, 73 £.), since Paul’s dowep 4 div and Luke’s ds mayis must reflect a 


phrase like ban(5), which might be rendered either as ban (snare) 


Or as ban (travail), the latter echoing the well-known conception of 
épx?) &duwdy (cf. Mark xiii. 8). A further echo of the primitive evan- 
gelic tradition is to be heard possibly in v. 6 (Matt. xxiv. 42), cer- 
tainly in v. 13 (cf. Mark ix. 50). But the connection of v. 21 with 
the agraphon, yiveo@e Sdxtpor tpatefirar, is curious rather than vital. 

In the second epistle, apart from coincidences like i. 5 (= Luke 
xx. 35) and iii. 3 ( = Matt. vi. 13), the allusions to the teaching of 
Jesus are less numerous, although Resch hears the echo of a logion 
in ii. 10 (Paulinismus, 409 f.), on most inadequate grounds. The 
apocalyptic passage, ii. 1-10, contains several striking parallels to the 
language of Matt. xxiv. (cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul’s Conception 
of the Last Things, 55 f., 96 f.), but no literary relationship can 
‘be assumed. 

(d) Finally, before Paul left, he arranged for a kind of informal 
organisation. An ordination of mpecButepo is not to be thought of, 
but probably the earliest converts, or at any rate those who had 
natural gifts, assumed an unofficial superintendence of the com- 
munity, arranged for its worship and internal management, and 
were careful that the sick and poor and young were looked after. 
Otherwise, the movement might have been dissipated. Wesley, in his 
journal (Aug., 1763), writes: ‘‘ 1 was more convinced than ever that 
the preaching like an apostle, without joining together those that are 
awakened, and training them up in the ways of God, is only begetting 
children for the murderer. How much preaching has there been for 
these twenty years all over Pembrokeshire! but no regular societies, 
no discipline, no order or connection ; and the consequence is, that 
nine in ten of the once-awakened are now faster asleep than ever.” 
Paul was alive to the same need. He was a practical missionary, 


1With Luke’s miveww Kat peOioxer Oar (45) and péOy (xxi. 34) compare the of 
peOvoxdpevor of 1 Thess. v. 7. Contrast also the éxpuyeiv of xxi. 36 with Paul's 
ov pr expdywouw (v. 3). The phrase sons of light may well have been common 
-among the early Christians (cf. Abbott’s ¥ohannine Vocabulary, 1782-1783). 
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and, as these epistles show (cf. I., v. 12 f., II., iii. 6 f.), he knew better 
than to leave his young societies with nothing more than the vague 
memory of pious preaching. The local organisation was, as yet, 
primitive, but evidently it was sufficient to maintain itself and carry 
on the business of the church, when the guiding hand of the mission- 
ary was removed (cf. Clem. Rom. xlii.), though the authority of the 
leaders still required upon occasion the support and endorsement of 
the apostles (see on v. 12). ! 

$4. The Character and Setting of the Second Epistle.—In 
the second and shorter epistle, after congratulating the local 
Christians especially on their patient faith (i. 1-4), Paul explains 
that the trials and troubles which called this virtue into exer- 
cise were but the prelude to a final relief and vindication at the éo- 
xéduipis Tod Kupiou *Inaod (4-12). As the ardent expectation of this had, 
however, produced a morbid excitement in some quarters, he sets him- 
self (ii. 1-12) to weed out such mistakes and mischiefs by reminding 
the church of his previous warning that the end could not come 
until the puoripiov tis dvopias attained its climax in a supernatural 
and personal embodiment of evil, which would vainly challenge the 
authority and provoke the interposition of the Lord. He then con- 
cludes (ii. 13-17) with an expression of confidence in them, an appeal 
for loyalty to his teaching, and a brief prayer on their behalf. Asking 
their prayers, in return, for himself, he renews his expression of con- 
fidence and interest (iii. 1-5); whereupon, with a word upon the 
maintenance of discipline and industry, the epistle ends (iii. 6-18). 

Assuming both epistles to have come from Paul,! we may unhesi- 
tatingly place 2 Thess. after 1 Thess. The evidence for the opposite 
order, advocated by Grotius in his Annotationes (ii, 715 f., based on 
an antiquated chronology), Ewald (f¥ahrb. fiir bibl. Wiss. 1861, 
249 f., Sendschreiben des Paulus, 19 f.), Laurent (Studien u. Kriti- 
hen, 1864, pp. 497 f., N.T. Studien, 49 f.), and J. S. Chamberlain 
(The Epp. of Paul the Apostle, 1907, 5 f.), breaks down upon examina- 
tion. It is unnatural to find a reference to II. iii. 6-16 in I. iv. 10-11; 
besides, as Bornemann points out (p. 495), if 2 Thess. is held to. 
betray all the characteristics of a first letter (Ewald), what about 
II. ii, 15? There is no reason why such a criterion of genuineness. 


‘On the hypothesis that both are post-Pauline, Baur (Paulus, Eng. tr., ii. 336 f.,. 
and van der Vies (de beiden brieven aan de Th., 1865, pp. 128-164) argue for the 
priority of 2 Thess., the latter separating the two by the fall of Jerusalem; van Manen 
(Onderzoek naar de Echtheid van P. tweeden Brief an die Thess., 1865, pp. 11-25) 
refutes both critics. The arguments for the canonical order are best stated by von 
Hofmann (365), Liinemann (160 f.), and Bornemann (492 f.) in their editions. 
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as that of II. ili. 17, should have occurred in the earliest of Paul’s 
letters; in view of ii, 3, its appearance, after the composition of 
1 Thess. and even of other letters; is psychologically valid. The 
comparative absence of allusions in 2 Thess, to 1 Thess. (cf. however, 
I]. ii. 1 = I. iv. 17, etc.) is best explained by the fact that in the 
second letter Paul is going back to elaborate part of his original oral 
teaching in the light of fresh needs which had emerged since he 
wrote the first epistle. In this sense, and in this sense only, 2 Thess. 
anticipates the other letter. Finally, while I. ii. 17-iii, 6 does not 
absolutely exclude the possibility of a previous letter, it cannot be 
taken to presuppose one of the character of 2 Thess., least of all 
when the letter is dated from Beroea (Acts xvii. 10, Ewald and 
Laurent). 

$5. Its Authenticity.—Since Paul Schmidt’s edition (see be- 
low) and von Soden’s essay (Studien u. Kritiken, 1885, pp. 263- 
310), with which the English reader may compare Jowett’s proof 
(vol. i, pp. 4-17), it is no longer necessary to discuss the 
authenticity of the first epistle, or even its integrity. Almost 
the only passage where a marginal gloss may be reasonably 
conjectured to have crept into the text is ii. 16.1 The second 
epistle, however, starts a real problem, both on the score of its resem- 
blance to the first epistle and of its divergence from the style and 
thought of that or indeed of any other Pauline letter. Paul is still with 
Silvanus and Timotheus (i. 1) at Corinth (iti. 2, reff.; 1 Thess. ii. 15 f.), 
writing presumably not long after the despatch of the former epistle 
(ii. 15). Fresh information has reached him (iti. 11),? and his aim is 
to repudiate further misconceptions of his teaching upon the Last 
Things, as well as to steady the church amid its more recent ana- 
baptist perils. Hence he writes in substantially the same tone and 
along the same lines as before; anything he has to communicate is 
practically a restatement of what he had already taught orally 
(ii. 5, 15), not a discussion of novel doubts and principles. If any 
change has taken place in the local situation, it has been in the 


1 The terminus ad quem for the composition of the epistle, if it is genuine, is his 
next visit to Thessalonica (Acts xx. 1, 2); most probably it was despatched before 
Acts xviii. 12. Corinth is the only place where we know the three men were to- 
gether at this period. 

2 How, we are not told. Possibly Paul had been asked by the local leaders to: 
exert his influence and authority against pietistic developments in the community 
(iii. 14). The situation demanded an explicit written message; probably no visit of 
Silvanus or Timotheus would have sufficed, even had they been able to leave Corinth. 
Spitta’s theory (see below) implies that Timotheus had been in Thessalonica since 
1 Thess. was written (@ru, ii. 5), but of this there is no evidence whatever, 
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direction of shifting the centre of gravity from fears about the dead 
to extravagant ideas entertained by the living. Hence, for one 
thing, the general similarity of structure and atmosphere in both 
epistles, and, upon the other hand, the sharper emphasis in the 
second upon Paul’s authority. 

Both features have raised widespread suspicion and elicited a 
variety of reconstructions of the epistle’s date and object (cf. His- 
torical New Testament, 142-146). The common ground of all such 
theories is the postulate that 2 Thess. is the work of a later Paulinist, 
during the age of Nero or of Trajan, who has employed 1 Thess. in 
order to produce a restatement of early Christian eschatology, under 
the aegis of the apostle, or to claim Paul’s sanction for an onslaught 
upon Gnostic views. This is a fair hypothesis, which at first sight 
seems to account adequately for several of the variations and resem- 
blances between the two writings. When it is worked out in detail, 
however, it becomes rather less convincing. Some chastening facts 
emerge. Why, e.g., should such a writer fix on 1 Thess., and labori- 
ously work on it? Then (i.) one serious preliminary obstacle is that 
while pseudonymous epistles addressed ostensibly to individuals 
(e.g., the pastorals) or to Christendom in general (e.g., 2 Peter) are 
intelligible enough, the issue of such an epistle, addressed to a 
definite church which had already a genuine letter of the apostle, 
involves very serious difficulties. These are not eased by the light- 
hearted explanation (so Schmiedel and Wrede?*) that the epistle was 
really meant not for Thessalonica at all, but for some other community ! 
This is to buttress one hypothesis by another. Furthermore (ii.) the 
style and vocabulary offer no decisive proof of a post-Pauline origin. 
Of the dmag eipypéva, which are comparatively few, one or two, like 
dmootacta, (ii. 3), Sikn (= punishment, i. 9, cf. Sap. xviii. 11, etc. Jude 7), 
€vB0gdtopar (i. 10, 12), éyxavxaobar (i. 4 Pss.), tivw (i. 9), meprepydfopar 
(iti. 2, cf. Sir. ii. 23), c€Baopa (ii. 4, cf. Sap. xiv. 20), and onperodcba 
(lit, 14), may be fairly ascribed to the influence of the LXX2 upon 

1 In pp. 38 f. of his able pamphlet on Die Echtheit des zweiten Th. (1903). Wrede 
knocks on the head (pp. 96 f.) the earlier theories (best represented by Schmiedel) 
which dated the epistle in the seventh decade of the first century, but he does not 
succeed better than Holtzmann or Hollmann in presenting any very satisfactory 
theory of its origin c. too A.D. His essay is carefully reviewed by Wernle (Gétt. 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1905, 347 f.), who adheres to the Pauline authorship, as does 
Clemen (Paulus, i., pp. 115-122). Kl6épper’s article in defence of the epistle against 
the older attacks (Theol. Studien wu. Skizzen aus Ostpreussen, 1889, viii., pp. 73-140) 
is almost as difficult to read as it is to refute. 

2 The absence of any explicit quotation from the LXX only throws into relief the 


extent to which, especially in i. 5 f., O.T. language and ideas have been woven into 
the tissue of the epistle (Acts xvii. 2, 3, dd TOV ypadGy). 
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the writer’s mind. Similarly with ef\ato (ii. 13) and ioyds (i. 9). The 
occurrence of émodvera (ii. 8), elsewhere only in the pastorals, is cer- 
tainly striking, and were there more of these words, the case for a 
later date would be reinforced. But there are not. Besides, the 
construction of ém@. here is different from those which occur in the 
pastorals, and the latter are as likely to have copied 2 Thess. as vice- 
versa, if any literary relationship has to be assumed. The vocabulary 
thus, as is generally recognised, permits of no more than a non liquet 
verdict. The style, upon the whole, has quite a Pauline ring about 
it ; and, while this may be due to imitation, it would be uncritical to 
assume this result without examining (iii.) the internal relation of the 
two epistles. It is on this aspect of the problem that recent critics 
are content to rest their case (so ¢.g., Wrede, 3-36, H. J. Holtzmann, 
in Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1901, 97-108, and Holl- 
mann, zbid., 1904, 28-38). The so-called (a) discrepancies need not 
detain us long. The different reasons given by Paul for having sup- 
ported himself (cf. on I. ii. 9; II. iii. 7) are not contradictory but 
correlative; both are psychologically credible, as expressions of a 
single experience. Greater difficulty attaches to the apparent change 
of front towards the second advent. In I. v. 2, the advent is unexpected 
and sudden ;! in II. ii. 3 f., it is the climax of a development. But 
this discrepancy, such as it is (cf. on I. v. 3), attaches to almost all 
the early Christian views of the end; to be instantaneous and to be 
heralded by a historical prelude were traits of the End which were 
left side by side not only by Jesus (cf. Matt. xxiv. 3 f., 23 f., 32 f.) ? 
but by later prophets (cf. Rev. iii. 3 = vi. 1 f.). In any case, Paul 
was more concerned about the practical religious needs of his readers. 
than about any strict or verbal consistency in a region of thought 
where Christian expectation, like the Jewish tradition to which it 
generally went back, was as yet far from being homogeneous or 
definite. The inconsistencies of the two Thessalonian epistles are 
at least as capable of explanation when they are taken to be varia- 
tions of one man’s mind at slightly different periods as when they are 


1 Not simply for unbelievers, but for Christians. It is hardly fair to explain the 
difference between the two epis.les by confining the suddenness of the advent to the 
former. Hollmann is right in maintaining this against Jiilicher and others, but the 
pseudonymity of 2 Thess. is by no means a necessary inference from it (see note 
on v. 3). 

2 This argument is not affected by the recognition of a small synoptic apocalypse 
in this chapter; even so, the primitive and genuine tradition of the words of Jesus on 
the end presents the same combination as the Thessalonian letters show. On the 
general attitude of Paul to the political and retributory elements in the current or 
traditional apocalyptic, cf. Titius, der Paulinisimus (1900), pp. 47 f. 
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held to denote the revision and correction of Paul’s ideas by a later 
writer who had to reconcile the apparent postponement of the Advent 
with the primitive hope. This Baur himself is forward to admit 
(Paulus, Eng. Tr., ii. 93). “It is perfectly conceivable that one and 
the same writer, if he lived so much in the thought of the mapoucia as 
the two epistles testify, should have looked at this mysterious sub- 
ject in different circumstances and from different points of view, and 
so expressed himself regarding it in different ways.’’ This verdict 
really gives the case away. Such variations are hardly conceivable 
if both epistles emanated from a later writer, but they are intelligible, 
if Paul, living in the first flush and rush of the early Christian hope 
is held to be responsible for them. (b) The numerous and detailed 
similarities between the two epistles might be explained by the 
hypothesis that Paul read over a copy of 1 Thess. before writing 
2 Thess., or that his mind was working still along the lines of thought 
voiced in the former epistle, when he came to write the latter. The 
first hypothesis is not to be dismissed lightly. The second can be 
illustrated from any correspondence. It is true that apart from 
ii, 1-12 the fresh material of 2 Thess. consists mainly in i. 5-12, ti. 15, 
iit, 2, 18, 14 f£., and that there is throughout the letter a certain 
poverty of expression, a comparative absence of originality, a stiffness 
in part:, and a stereotyped adherence to certain forms.! But in the 
treatment of a subject like this it was inevitable that some phrases of 
self-repetition should recur, e.g., the Otpis-group (i. 4-6), the miors- 
group (i. 4, 10, 11, it, 11-13, ili, 2, 3), épydteo@ar, etc. Parts of the 
letter are unlike Paul. That is practically all we cansay. But parts 
are fairly characteristic of him, and these not only outweigh the 
others, but dovetail into the corresponding data of 1 Thess. Such 
incidental agreements are too natural and too numerous to be the 
artificial mosaic of a later writer. 

The internal evidence of ii. 3-12 is no longer adduced as a crucial 
proof of the un-Pauline origin of 2 Thess. Indeed most recent critics 
have given up this argument as primary. Fresh investigations into 
the origins of gnosticism and of the semi-political variations in 
primitive eschatology have undermined the older hypothesis which 
relegated this prophecy to the latter part of the first or the opening 
part of the second century, and it is only necessary to determine 
which of the possible reconstructions is most suitable to the age of 
Paul himself. On the whole, no solution of the apocalyptic prophecy 

1 The severer tone (iii. 6-15), as well as the more official tinge, of the letter were 


as necessary now for the Thessalonians as they were soon to be for the Corinthians 
4z Cor, iv. 21, v. 3-5). 
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in ii. 3 f, fits in with the data so well as the early theory that 6 
katéxwv and 13 karéxoy denote, not the episcopate as a restraint against 
gnosticism (Hilgenfeld and others), but the Emperor and imperial 
power of Rome (‘quis nisi Romanus status?” Tertullian, de Resurr., 
xxiv.). Paul had ample experience of the protection afforded by the 
polity of the empire against the malevolence of the Jews, and he 
apparently anticipated that this would continue for a time, until the 
empire fell. But how could the fall of the empire be expected ? 
The answer lies not so much in any contemporary feelings of panic 
and dismay, as in the eschatological tradition, derived from a study 
of Daniel, which was evidently becoming current in certain Jewish 
and early Christian circles, that the empire represented the penulti- 
mate stage in the world’s history. ‘And when Rome falls, the 
world.” Hence the tone of reserve and cryptic ambiguity with 
which Paul speaks of its collapse, ‘‘ne calumniam incurreret, 
quod Romano imperio male optauerit, cum speraretur aeternum ” 
(Aug., Civ. Dei., xx.; so Jerome on 2 Thess. ii. 6). The idea of 
Rome’s downfall could not be spoken of, or at least written about, 
openly. All that a Christian prophet could do was to hint that this 
future Deceiver or pseudo-Messiah would prove too strong even for 
the Restraining Empire, and that King Jesus would ultimately inter- 
vene to meet and to defeat him. An entire change came over the 
spirit of the dream, when, nearly half a century later the imperial 
cultus in Asia Minor stirred the prophet John to denounce Rome as 
the supreme antagonist of God. The empire, on this view, was no 
providential restraint on 1d puorjpiov tis dvopias, but was herself 
puotiprov (Rev. xvii. 5), loathsome and dangerous and doomed. This 
altered prospect lay far beyond the horizon of Paul. The imperial 
worship had not yet become formidable, and to him the empire, with 
its administrative justice, stood for a welcome, even though a tem- 
porary, barrier against the antagonistic forces of Judaism. The - 
kingdom of God was not the opponent of the empire, but simply the 
final conqueror of a foe who would prove too strong even for the 
restraining control of Roman civilisation. 

This interpretation of the restraining power! implies that the 
supernatural antagonist issues from Judaism (so especially Weiss, 
N.T. Theologie, § 63). Here again patristric tradition seems to cor- 


1Cf. Neumann’s Hifpolytus von Rom (Leipzig, 1902), pp. 4 f. The xaréxwv is 
not to be associated with any special emperor, not even with Claudius, whose name 
has a curious resemblance to it. The theories which identify the Restrainer with 
Vespasian (as a check on Nero Redivivus), Antichrist, or Domitian, depend on 
a priori conceptions of the epistle’s origin and aim, 
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roborate it. Both Irenzeus (adv. Haer., v. 25, i. 30, 2) and Hip- 
_ polytus (de Antichristo, vi., xiv.) expressly state that antichrist is to 
be of Jewish descent, and the later echoes of the tradition are as pro- 
nounced (cf. Bousset’s Antichrist, pp. 24f., 127f, 182f.; E. Bz, 
179 f.).1 Antichrist is to set up his kingdom in Judah ; his reign is 
from Jerusalem, and the Jews are the dupes of his miraculous influ- 
ence.2. The émooracia, which Paul anticipates, implies a relation- 
ship to God which could not be postulated of Christians, much less 
of pagans in general who, ex hypothesis, “ knew not God” (i. 8). The 
only deliberate anti-Christian movement, which Paul and his friends 
had already experienced (#8n évepyeitar), was Jewish fanaticism ; its 
professed zeal for the Law was really dvopia, as the apostle puts it 
with a touch of scathing irony. 

Paul is plainly operating with a Beliar(l)-saga* in this passage. 
If one could only be certain that Sibyll. ili. 63-73 represented a pre- 
Christian Jewish fragment, as its context indicates, or that any 
Christian interpolations were confined to minor phrases like ék 8é€ 
ZeBactyvay, we should have one clear trace of this saga. Belial there 
works many signs (as in Sibyll. ii. 37, kat Bediap @ Ager Kal onpata 
mWoOAAG Troujoer avOpdmois), Seduces many even of elect believers within 
Judaism (moddods tAavHaEL, TicTOUs T exNeKToUs O “EBpatous, dvduous Te 
kal dAdous dvépas, olives oUTw Oeod Aédyov eiojKoucay), and is finally 
burned up, together with his adherents. The suspicions of this pas- 
sage’s Jewish character seem unjustified; it may be taken, with- 
out much hesitation, as one reflection of the tradition which was in 


1 Bousset often exaggerates the independence of patristic eschatological tradi- 
tion ; he fails to allow enough for the luxuriant fancies of a later age, which applied 
the N.T. text arbitrarily to contemporary life. But on this point the evidence is fairly 
decisive, viz., that the early fathers were not merely building on the text of 2 Thess. 
ii, 3-6, when they spoke of Antichrist being a seducer whose false worship was set up 
within a reconstructed temple at Jerusalem. 

2 Professor Warfield (Expos.® iv. 40 f.) regards the Jewish state as the divine 
restraint upon the revelation of Rome’s self-deification, This view is more sensible 
than that of the Restrainer as Christianity or the church (cf. Reimpell, Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1887, 711-736), but it is difficult to see how Judaism could be said to im- 
pose any check upon the imperial cultus; besides, is it likely that Paul would 
have subtly combined a polemic against the obstinate antagonism of the Jews with 
a theory of their unconscious protective services to the church ? 

%See R. H. Charles’ edition of Ascensio Isaiae (pp. Ixii.-Ixiii.) and M. Fried- 
lander’s Religidsen Bewegungen innerhalb des Fudentums im Zeitalter $esu (1905, 
pp. 50f.). This would be corroborated if Beliar were shown to be, as the latter 
writer argues (in'his Der Antichrist, 1901), a pre-Christian embodiment of the Jewish 
antinomian sect Q535%3. For a possible source of such traditions in Paul’s case 
cf. 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
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Paul’s mind when he wrote 2 Thess. ii. 2 f. Belial is not indeed 
named here, as he is in 2 Cor. vi. 15. But he is the opponent of 
Jesus the true messiah. He appears in human form (cf. Asc. Isa., 
iv. 2: “ Beliar the great ruler, the king of this world will descend 

. in the likeness of a man, a lawless king”) as the arch-emissary 
or agent of Satan. The latter, whom Paul here as elsewhere (in 
consonance with Jewish tradition) keeps in the background, is the 
supreme opponent of God; but as God’s representative is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, so Satan’s active representative is this mysterious 
figure, whose methods are a caricature of the true messiah’s (see 
notes below on the passage). This is borne out by the contemporary 
sense Of Behiad as dyyedos tis dvopias (Asc. Isa., ii. 4, etc.) or dvopia 
(amooracia) in LXX. The man of lawlessness, whom Paul predicts, 
is thus one of whom Belial is a prototype. Only, the apostle fuses 
this wapévopos with the false messiah, originally a different figure, 
who is represented as the incarnation of Satan, the devil in human 
embodiment. That he expected this mysterious opponent to rise 
within Judaism is not surprising under the circumstances. He was 
in no mood, at this moment of tension, to think hopefully of the 
Jews. They were a perpetual obstacle and annoyance to him, 
Gromo. kai movnpoi. He had already denounced them as bed ph 
dpeokdévtwy (I., ii. 15), and from this it was but a step to the position, 
suggested by the tradition perhaps, that their repudiation of God’s 
final revelation in Jesus would culminate in an émootacia, which wel- 
comed the last rival of Jesus as God’s messiah. His prophecy thus 
embodies a retort.! “ You Jews hate and persecute us as apostates 
from God; you denounce our Jesus as a false messiah. But the 


1In Dan. viii. 23 f. when the cup of Israel’s guilt is full (wAnpovpévey trav 
GpapTiav avtay), the climax of their punishment came in the person of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the presumptuous (q Kapdia abrod ipwlycerat, cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4) and 
astute (rd WetSos ev xepoiv adrod ... Kal SéAw agave wodAovds, cf. 2 Thess. 
i. 9,11). Paul, like the rest of the early Christians, still looked for some immediate 
fulfilment of this prophecy. In the contemporary malevolence of the Jews towards 
the gospel he saw a sign of its realisation, as the allusion in 1 Thess. ii. 16 (eis 1o 
dvarAnpGcar aitav tas Gpaptias) indicates. The penal consequence of this atti- 
tude must have also formed part of his oral teaching at Thessalonica, but he does. 
not mention it till local circumstances drew from him a reminder of the final Deluder 
who must soon come (2 Thess. ii. 3 f.). It is important to notice this underlying 
tradition, or application of tradition, in the apostle’s mind, on account of its bearing 
upon the general harmony of the eschatology in the two epistles. Furthermore,’ 
since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, the book of Daniel had made self-deification 
a note of the final enemy. Any vivid expectation of the End, such as that cherished 
by a Jewish Christian of Paul’s temperament, instinctively seized upon this trait of 
the false messiah. 

‘VOL. IV. 2 
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false messiah will come from you, and his career will be short-lived 
at the hands of our Christ.” To the Christian the prophecy brought 
an assurance that, while the coldest and darkest hour must precede 
the dawn, the dawn was sure to come, and to come soon. Thus 
in both epistles, but particularly in the second, the reader can 
see the torch of apocalyptic enthusiasm, streaming out with smoke as 
well as with red flame, which many early Christians employed to light 
up their path amid the dark providences of the age. Paul is pro- 
phesying—none the less vividly that he does so ék pépous. 

Attempts have also been made, from various sides, to solve 
the literary problem of the writing by finding in it (a) either a Pauline 
nucleus which has been worked over, (b) or a Pauline letter which 
has either suffered interpolation or (c) incorporated some earlier 
apocalyptic fragment, possibly of Jewish origin. (a) According to Paul 
Schmidt (Der erste Thess. nebst einem Excurs iiber den zweiten gleichn. 
Brief, 1885, pp. 111 f.), a Paulinist in 69 a.p. edited and expanded a 
genuine letter = i. 1-4, ii. 1-2a, ii. 13-iii. 18. But, apart from other 
reasons, the passages assigned to Paul are not free from the very 
feature which Schmidt considers fatal to the others, viz., similarity 
to 1 Thess. And the similarities between ii. 3-12 and the apo- 
calypse of John are very slight. The activity assigned to the editor 
is too restricted; besides, ii. 3-12 is so cardinal a feature of the 
epistle, that the latter stands or falls with it—so much so that it 
would be easier, with Hausrath, to view the whole writing as a scaf- 
folding which rose round the original Pauline nucleus of ii. 1-12. 
Finally, the literary criteria do not bear out the distinction postu- 
lated by both theories. (b) The strongly retributive cast, the 
liturgical swing, and the O.T. colouring, of i. 6-10 have suggested the 
possibility of interpolation in this passage (McGiffert, E. Bi., 5054, 
Findlay, p. lvii.), either as a whole or in part. This is at any rate 
more credible than the older idea that ii. 1-12 embodies a Montanist 
interpolation (J. E. C. Schmidt, Bibliothek fiir Kritik u. Exegese der 
N.T., 1801, 385 f.) or ii. 1-9 a piece of Jewish Christian apocalyptic 
(Michelsen, Theol., Tijdschrift, 1876, 213 f.). Finally (c) the large 
amount of common ground between the Jewish and the primitive 
Christian conceptions of eschatology is enough (see on ii. 5) to invali- 
date Spitta’s lonely theory (Offenbarung des $oh., 497 f., and Zur 
Gesch. und Litt. des Urchristentums, i. 139 f.) of a Caligula-apo- 
calypse, due in part to Timotheus,! in ii. 2-12, or the idea of Pierson 


1Cf. Prof. G. G. Findlay’s refutation in Exfos.® ii. 255 f., and Bornemann’s 
paragraphs (pp. 492, 529 f.). 
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and Naber (Verisimilia, 1886, 21 f.) that a pre-Christian apocalypse 
{i. 5-10, ii. 1-12, iii. 1-6, 14, 15) has been worked up by the unknown 
Paul of the second century whom the Holland critics find so pro- 
lific and indispensable. 

The second epistle is inferior, in depth and reach, to the first, 
whatever view be taken of its origin, but both are especially valu- 
able as indications of the personal tie between Paul and his churches, 
and as samples of the new literary form which the religious needs of 
early Christianity created in the epistle. Dryden has hit this off in 
his well-known lines upon the apostles and their communities :— 


As charity grew cold or faction hot, 

Or long neglect their lessons had forgot, 
For all their wants they wisely did provide, 
And preaching by epistles was supplied. 
So great physicians cannot all attend, 

But some they visit and to some they send. 
Yet all those letters were not sent to all, 
Nor first intended, but occasional— 

Their absent sermons. 


The Thessalonian epistles were written to supply the lack of further 
personal intercourse and to supplement instruction already given. 
They were not treatises designed to convey the original teaching of 
the apostles ; they imply that, and they apply it along special lines, 
but they are not protocols of doctrine (cf. note on 1 Thess. iv. 4). 
At the same time, “ occasional”? must not be taken to mean casual 
or off-hand. Paul dictated with some care. His ideas are not im- 
promptu notions, nor are they thrown out off-hand; they represent 
a prolonged period of thought and of experience. Even these, the 
least formal of his letters, though written for the moment’s need, 
reflect a background of wide range and fairly matured beliefs. 
Nevertheless, they are hardly “absent sermons”. “ Letters mingle 
souls,”’ as Donne remarked, and 1 Thessalonians in particular is the 
unpremeditated outpouring of a strong man’s tender, firm, and wise 
affection for people whom he bore upon his very heart. It is the 
earliest of Paul’s extant letters, and it delivers the simpler truths of 
the Christian faith to us with all the dew and the bloom of a personal 
experience which not only enjoined them but lived to impart them. 
Both epistles show, as Jowett puts it, how Paul was “ ever feeling, 
if haply he may find them, after the hearts of men”. ‘He is not a 
bishop administering a regular system, but a person dealing with 
other persons out of the fulness of his own mind and nature. . 

If they live, he lives; time and distance never snap the cord of 
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sympathy. His government of them is a sort of communion with 
them; a receiving of their feelings and a pouring forth of his own.” 

§ 6. External Evidence, Text, and Literature of both Epistles.— 
As both epistles are included not only in the Muratorian canon 
but in Marcion’s strictly Pauline collection (Tert. adv. Mare. 
v. 15; Epiph., Haer. xlii. 9), they must have been known and circu- 
lated by the first quarter of the second century, although quotations 
(mainly of the eschatological sections) do not emerge till Irenzeus 
and Tertullian. Both Clement of Alexandria and Origen used them, 
and other evidence of their existence will be found in any text book 
of the N.T. Canon. But the so-called allusions to 1 Thess. in the 
earlier apostolic fathers are, for the most part, scanty and vague; 
e.g., of i. 5 and iv. 2 in Clem., Rom. xlii. 3. Hermas, Vis. iii. 9, 10 
(cipnvevete év abrois) might go back to Mark as easily as to Paul (cf. 
on v. 13), though there is a similarity of context, while the general 
correspondence of outline between iv. 14-16 and Did. xvi. 6 (revela- 
tion of the Lord, trumpet, resurrection) may imply no more than a 
common use of tradition, if not of Matt. xxiv. The use of the epistle 
in the correspondence of Ignatius is probable, but far from certain ; 
e.g., i. 6 in Eph. x. 3 (uipntat 8€ trod Kupiou omouddLopey etvar, different 
context) ; ii. 4 in Rom. ii. 1 (0d O€\w Spas avOpwrapeckioat, dda Oca), 
and v. 17 in Eph. x. 1 (d8tadeittws mpocedxeote, si vera lectio). There 
is but one parallel in Barnabas, iv. 9 = Barn. xxi. 6 (yéveo@e Sé beo- 
Si8axro, different context). This scarcity of allusions is not surpris- 
ing. The comparative lack of doctrinal interest in the first epistle, 
and its personal, intimate contents, would prevent it from being so 
often read and cited as the other Pauline letters. The second epistle, 
however, was evidently known to Justin Martyr (Dial. xxxii., cx., 
cxvi.) as well as to Polycarp who not only alludes to iii, 15 (in xi. 4, 
‘‘et non sicut inimicos tales existimetis’’) but misquotes i. 4 (in 
quibus laborauit beatus Paulus, qui estis in principio epistulae eius, 
de uobis enim gloriatur in omnibus ecclesiis) as if it were addressed 
to the Philippians (cf. Wrede, 92 f.); and such data prove the circu- 
lation of 1 Thess. as well. The echoes of 2 Thess. in Barnabas (2 
Thess. ii. 6 = Barn, xviii. 2; ii, 8, 12 = xv. 5) indicate rather more 
than a common basis of oral tradition (so Rauch in Zeitschrift fiir die 
Wissensch, Theologie, 1895, 458 f.), and, like the apocalypse of John, 
it appears to have been circulated in Gaul before the end of the 
second century (cf. letter from churches of Lyons and Vienne, Eus. 
He von): 

The text printed in this edition agrees generally with that of most 
critical editors. To save space, all textual notes have been cut out, 
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except where a variant reading bears directly on the exposition, or 
possesses some independent interest. Since Alford published his 
edition, the chief foreign commentaries have been those of von Hof- 
mann (1869), Reuss (1878-9), Liinemann (Eng. tr., 1880) and Borne- 
mann (1894) in Meyer's series, Schafer (1890), Zéckler (1894), 
Zimmer's Theologischer Commentar (1891), Schmiedel (Hand Com- 
mentar, second edition, 1892, incisive and thorough), S. Goebel (second 
edition, 1897), B. Weiss (second edition, 1902), Wohlenberg (in 
Zahn’s Kommentar, 1903; sec. ed. 1908), and Lueken (in Die Schrif- 
ten des N.T., 1905); in English, those of Eadie (1877), Alexander 
(Speaker's Comm., 1881), Dr. Marcus Dods (Schaff’s Comm.., iii., 
1882), Dr. John Hutchinson (1884), Dr. J. Drummond (Jnternat. 
Hadbk. to N.T., ti., 1899), and Dr, Adeney (Century Bible, n. d.), with 
three recent and able editions of the Greek text by Lightfoot (Notes 
on Epp. of St. Paul, 1895, pp. 1-92), Prof. G. G. Findlay (Cambridge 
Greck Testament, 1904), and Dr. G. Milligan (1908). Of the older 
works, the editions of L. Pelt (1830), H. O. Schott (1834), and A. 
Koch (on the first epistle, second edition, Berlin, 1855), in German, 
together with those of Ellicott (fourth edition, 1880) and Jowett 
(third edition, 1894), deserve special notice. Dr. Denney’s terse ex- 
position (Expositor’s Bible, 1892), Lightfoot’s essay (Biblical Essays, 
251-269), and E. H. Askwith’s Introduction to the Thessalonian 
Epistles (1902), together with the articles of Lock (Hastings’ D.B., 
iv. 743-749) and A. C. McGiffert (E. Bi,, 5036-5046), and Dr. W. 
Gunion Rutherford’s translation (1908), will furnish the English 
student with all necessary material for a general study of the epistles. 
Zimmer’s monograph (Der Text der Thess. Briefe, 1893) and article 
on 2 Thess. (Zeits. f. wiss. Theol., xxxi. 322-342) give a competent 
survey of the textual data. 

The abbreviations are for the most part familiar and obvious; 
e.g., Blass = Neutest. Grammatik, Burton = Moods and Tenses 
(1894), Deissmann = D.’s Bible Studies (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1901), 
DCG = Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (1907-1908), 
E. Bi. = Encyclopedia Biblica, Field = Otium Norvicense, part 
iii, (1899), Moulton = J. H. Moulton’s Grammar of N.T. Greek, 
vol. i. (1906), Viteau = Viteau’s Etude sur le grec du N.T. (1898, 
1896), Win. = Schmiedel’s edition of G. B. Winer’s Grammatik 
(Géttingen, 1894 f.). With regard to the references to Sap. (i.¢., The 
Wisdom of Solomon), it must be remembered that Paul in all likeli- 
hood knew this writing at first hand. 
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CHAPTER I.—Ver. 1. Gveeting.—As 
any trouble at Thessalonica had arisen 
over Paul’s character more than his 
authority, or rather as his authority had 
been struck through his character, he 
does not introduce his own apostolic 
rank or that of his colleagues (ii. 6) in the 
forefront of this letter, which is intimate 
and unofficial throughout. Silvanus is 
put before Timothy as an older man and 
colleague, and also as Paul’s special co- 
adjutor in the local mission. Acts never 
mentions Timothy in the Macedonian 
mission till xvii. 14, where he appears 
beside Silvanus. This does not mean 
(Bleek) that Timothy took no part in the 
work at Thessalonica; his intimate rela- 
tions with the church forbid this supposi- 
tion. Probably he is left unnoticed as 
being a junior subordinate, till the time 
comes when he can act as an useful agent 
of his leaders.—éxkA. a pagan term ap- 
propriated by Christianity. An implicit 
contrast lies in the following words (so 
in ii. 14): there were ékxAnotat at Thes- 
salonica and elsewhere (cf. Chrysostom 
and Orig., Cels. III. xxix.-xxx.) which had 
not their basis and being év . . . Xpiorg. 
The latter phrase is a suggestive and 
characteristic periphrasis for ‘‘ Christian,” 
and the omission of the év before kup(, 
as of tq before év, is enough to show 
that the seven words form a unity instead 
of a double antithesis to ‘‘ pagan” and 
“ Jewish” respectively.—kvplo ‘“Inood 
Xpiore, a new xkvptos (= dominus) for 
people like the Thessalonians who were 
hitherto familiar with the title as applied 
to Claudius (cf. Wilcken’s Griechische 


e Eph. v. 20. 


Cor. i. 3 

awe 
f Eph. i, 16. g v.17; Rom.i.g 
Ostvaka, 1899, s.v.) the emperor, or to 
the God of the Jews (cf. Knowling’s Wit- 
ness of the Epistles, 260 f.). See the 
ample discussion in Kattenbusch, das 
Apost. Symbol, ii. 596 f., with his note 
(pp. 691 f.) on ékxAnota. The hope and 
help of God implied that Christians must 
hold together, under their kvptos. ‘‘No 
Christian could have fought his way 
through the great dark night of idolatry 
and immorality as an isolated unit; the 
community was here the necessary con- 
dition for all permanent life” (Wernle, 
Beginnings of Christianity, i. 189). 

Vv. 2-10. Thanksgiving for the origin 
and achievements of the church.—Ver. 2. 
Whenever Paul was at his prayers, he 
remembered his friends at Thessalonica ; 
and whenever he recalled them his first 
feeling was one of gratitude to God (see 
iii. g) for the Christian record which, as 
individuals and as a church (advtoyv), they 
displayed of active faith (i. 4-10, ii. 13-16), 
industrious love (iv. g f.), and tenacious 
hope (v. 1-11). Andnot Paulalone. The 
plural implies that all three missionaries 
prayed together.—evxaptorotpev. The 
greeting is followed, as in ordinary letters 
of the period, by a word of gratitude and 
good wishes. evx. is common in votive 
inscriptions, in connection with thanks- 
giving toa god, But while Paul, in dic- 
tating his letter, starts with a conven- 
tional epistolary form, the phrase imme- 
diately expands loosely into pynp..- 
Oeot (pvelav m. as frequently in ethnic 
phraseology). 

Ver. 3. adiad. Neither distance nor 
fresh interests make any difference to his 
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affection; his life is bound up with their 
welfare; his source of happiness is 
their Christian well-being (cf. ii. 17-20, 
iii. 7-10). The adverb (a late Greek for- 
mation, cf. Expos., 1908, 59) goes equally 
well with the preceding or with the fol- 
lowing words; better with the former, on 
the whole, as the participles then open 
the successive clauses in 2, 3 and 4.— 
tpdv is prefixed for emphasis to the three 
substantives which it covers, while the 
closing éyapooQev . . . Hpav (cf. ii. 19) 
gathers up the thought of pvnpov.— 
Faith in one sense is a work, but Paul 
here (as in Gal. v. 6) means faith that 
does work (opus opponitur sermoni inani, 
Bengel), by producing a change of life 
and a cheerful courage under trials. It 
would be no pleasure to recall a merely 
formal or voluble belief, any more than a 
display of Christian love (cf. Col. i. 4) 
which amounted simply to emotions or 
fitful expressions of goodwill, much less 
a hope which could not persist in face 
of delay and discouraging hardships. 
Ver. 4. The practical evidence of the 
Spirit in their lives showed that God had 
willed to enrol them among His chosen 
people (note the O.T. associations of be- 
loved by God and election), just as the 
same consciousness of possessing the 
Spirit gave them the sure prospect of 
final entrance into the Messianic realm— 
an assurance which (ver. 6) filled them 
with joy amid all their discomforts. The 
phenomenon of the Spirit thus threw 
light backwards on the hidden purpose 
of God for them, and forwards on their 
prospect of bliss.—Recollections depend 
on knowledge; to be satisfied about a 
person implies settled convictions about 
his character and position. The apostles 
feel certain that the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians had been truly chosen and called by 
God, owing to (a) the genuineness and 
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n Gal. iii. 14. o Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 1-4, iv. 19-20. 
q Clem. Rom. xlii. 3. r Cf. Introd. 
t Rom. xiv. 17; Gal. v. 22. 


effectiveness of their own ministry at 
Thessalonica, where they had felt the 
gospel going home to many of the in- 
habitants, and (b) the genuine evidence 
of the Thessalonians’ faith; (a) comes 
first in ver. 5, (b) inwv.6f. In ii. rf. 
Paul reverts to (a), while in ii. 13-16 (6) 
is again before his mind, As the divine 
ékAoyy manifested itself in the Christian 
qualities of ver. 3, Paul goes back to their 
historical origin. 

Ver. 5. Ott = “inasmuch as”.—rd 
evayy. jpav, the gospel of which the 
apostles, and by which their hearers, 
were convinced. As the xa@as clause in- 
dicates, wAynpod. must here denote per- 
sonal conviction and unfaltering confi- 
dence on the part of the preachers. The 
omission of the év before wAnp. throws 
that word and wvevpar. together into a 
single conception, complementary to 
Suvapet, which here has no specific refer- 
ence to miracles, but to the apostles’ 
courage (ii. 2), honesty and sincerity 
(4,5), devotion (7, 8), earnestness (9), and 
consistency (to). The effect of the Spirit 
on the preachers is followed up (in ver. 
6) by its effect on the hearers; and 
this dual aspect recurs in ver. 9 (we and 
you). év(om. Blass) tpiv= ‘among you”. 

Ver. 6. Odtper . . . xapas, cf. for this 
paradox of experience, Mazzini’s account 
of his comrades in the Young Italy move- 
ment: ‘‘ We were often in real want, but 
we were light-hearted in a way and smil- 
ing because we believed in the future’. 
The gladness of the primitive Christian 
lay in the certainty of possessing soon 
that full salvation of which the Spirit at 
present was the pledge and foretaste. 
In view of Ps. li. 13, 14 it is hardly correct 
to say, with Gunkel (Wirkungen des 
heiligen Geistes, 71), that this connection 
of joy and the Spirit was entirely foreign 
to Judaism. 
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Ver. 8. a miortis .. . éfedX. (Rom. x. 
18), by anacoluthon, reiterates for em- 
phasis ag’ tpav ... kvpiov (6 Adyos 
-t, K. depending for its effectiveness on 
the definite testimony of Christians). 
Paul is dictating loosely but graphically. 
‘The touch of hyperbole is pardonable 
and characteristic (cf. Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. 
iv. 17; Col. i. 6); but the geographical 
and commercial position of Thessalonica 
see Introd., p. 5) must have offered 
-ample facilities for the rapid dissemina- 
tion of news and the promulgation of the 
faith, north and south, throughout Euro- 
ean Greece (Encycl. Bibl., i. 32). The 
local Christians had taken full advantage 
of their natural opportunities. Through 
their imitation of the apostles (see Introd., 
p. 7) and of Christ (here as in 1 Peter 
ii. 19-21, in his sufferings), they had be- 
come a pattern for others. The éy rq is 
omitted before Axatq here because M. and 
A. are grouped together, over against 
aw. T.—OoTE .. » yap, the reputation of 
the apostles rested upon solid evidence. 

Ver. g. The positive and negative as- 
pects of faith: ‘‘ Videndum est ut ruinam 
errorum sequatur aedificium fidei” (Cal- 
vin).—éAnOwG = “real” as opposed to 
false in the sense of ‘counterfeit ”.— 
{Gvrt, as opposed to dead idols (see 
above, p. 5) impotent to help their 
worshippers. Elsewhere the phrase (cf. 
1 Tim. iii. 15; Heb. iii. 12) “implies a 
contrast with the true God made prac- 
tically a dead deity by a lifeless and 
rigid form of religion” (Hort, Christian 
Ecclesia, 173). Nothing brings home 
the reality of God (i.e., as Father, vv. 1-3) 


to the Christian at first so much as the 
experience of forgiveness. 

Ver. 10. In preaching to pagans, the 
leaders of the primitive Christian mission 
put the wrath and judgment of God 
in the forefront (cf. Sabatier’s Paul, 98 
f.), making a sharp appeal to the moral 
sense, and denouncing idolatry (cf. Sap., 
xiv., 12f., 22f.). Hence the revival they 
set on foot. They sought to set pagans 
straight, and to keep them straight, by 
means of moral fear as well as of hope. 
Paul preached at Thessalonica as he did 
at Athens (Acts xvii. 29-31; see Har- 
nack’s Expansion of Christianity, i. 108 f.) 
and the substance of his mission-message 
on the wrath of God is preserved in Rom. 
i. 18—ii. 16. The living God is mani- 
fested by His raising of Jesus from the 
dead, His awakening of faith in Chris- 
tians, and His readiness to judge human 
sin in the hereafter. Seeberg (dey Kate- 
chismus der Urchristenheit, 82-85) finds 
here an echo of some primitive Christian 
formula of faith, but his proofs are 
very precarious.—rtov vidv avtot. This 
marked them out from Jewish proselytes, 
who might also be said to have turned 
from idols to serve the living God. The 
quiet combination of monotheism and a 
divine position of Jesus is striking (cf. 
Kattenbusch, of. cit., ii. 550 f.).—é« Tov 
ovpavav .. . éx T. vexpav, both the hope 
and the historical fact lay outside the 
experience of the Thessalonians, but both 
were assured to them by their experience 
of the Spirit which the risen Jesus had 
bestowed, and which guaranteed His final 
work, Were it not for touches like the 
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deeper sense of SovAeverv, the celestial 
origin of Jesus, and the eschatological 
definition of épyy, one might be tempted 
to trace a specious resemblance between 
this two-fold description of Christianity 
at Thessalonica and the two cardinal 
factors in early Greek religion, viz., the 
service of the Olympian deities (Oepa- 
mevewv) and the rites of aversion (&o- 
aropaat) which were designed to depre- 
cate the dark and hostile powers of evil. 
Paul preached like the Baptist judgment 
to come. But his gospel embraced One 
who baptised with the Spirit and with 
the fire of enthusiastic hope (cf. x Cor. i. 7). 

CuapTer II.—Vvy. 1-12. An afologia 
pro vita et labore suo. 

Ver. 1. atrtot, as opposed to the a. 
of i. 9.—yéyovev «.7.A., Our mission was 
a vital success, as its results still show. 
For its motives and methods were genuine 
(2-12). 

Ver. 2. ‘Though we had suffered—aye 
and suffered outrage” in one town, yet 
on we went to another with the same 
errand; a practical illustration of Matt. 
X. 23. 

Ver. 3. ydp: Our mission (whatever 
that of others may be) is not the 
outcome of self-seeking, otherwise it 
would readily be checked by such un- 
toward circumstances. Our confidence 
is in God, not in ourselves; our work is 
not self-appointed but a sacred trust or 
commission, for which we are respon- 
sible to Him (4). Hence, discourage- 
ment and hesitation are impossible. 
Paul argues that the very fact of their 
cheerful perseverance at Thessalonica, 
after their bad treatment at Philippi, 
points to the divine source and strength 
of their mission; what impelled them 
was simply a sense of lasting respon- 
sibility to God, upon the one hand, and 
an overpowering devotion to men upon 


the other (cf. the 8’ tpas of i. 5), for the 
gospel’s sake. Had the apostles yielded 
to feelings of irritation and despondency, 
giving up their task in Macedonia, after 
the troubles at Philippi, or had they con- 
ducted themselves at Thessalonica in such 
a way as to secure ease and profit; in 
either case, they would have proved their 
mission to be ambitious or selfish, and 
therefore undivine. As it was, their cour- 
age and sincerity were at once the evid- 
ence and the outcome of their divine 
commission.—mAdvys, “error” (cf. Ar- 
mitage Robinson on Eph. iv. 14). Their 
preaching did not spring from some delu- 
sion or mistake. Paul was neither fool 
nor knave, neither deceived nor a deceiver 
(86m). Nor was his mission a sordid at- 
tempt (axa8apoias) to make a good thing 
out of preaching, the impure motive being 
either to secure money (cf. wAeovegias 
ver. 5, and ver. 9), or to gain a position 
of importance (ver. 6) and popularity. 
Cf. Tacit., Annal., vi, 21 (of Tiberius’ 
attitude to astrologers) ‘‘si uanitatis aut 
fraudum suspicio incesserat”. Both 
features were only too familiar in the 
contemporary conduct of wandering so- 
phists, a@peraAdyor, and thaumaturgists 
(e.g., Acts xiii. 10, and Clemen’s article 
in Neue Kirchl. Zeitschrift, 1896, 151 f.} 
whose practices would also explain the 
literal interpretation of &«. (= sensual- 
ity). But the context favours the associ- 
ations of greed (cf. Eph. v. 3), as in the 
case of wieovefia. On the persuasive- 
ness of sincerity in a speaker, z.e., the 
extent to which his effectiveness depends. 
upon his hearers’ conviction of his own 
earnestness and honesty, see Aristotle’s 
analysis of 7@uxy miortis (Riet., ii. 1) and 
Isocrates’ description of ebvotas Svvapis: 
(Orvat., xv. 278, 279). 

Ver. 4. ‘As God, who tests our 
hearts, has attested our fitness to be 
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entrusted with the gospel,” a character- 
istic play on the word. The definite 
commission of the gospel excluded any 
weak attempt to flatter men’s prejudices 
or to adapt oneself to their tastes. 
Hence the thought of the following verse. 

Ver. 5. ‘Never did we resort to 
words of flattery” (in order to gain 
some private end); cf. Arist., Eth. Nik., 
iv. 6. As self-interest is more subtle 
than the desire to please people (which 
may be one form of self-interest), the 
appeal is changed significantly from k. o. 
to Beds pdaprus (Rom. i. g): “auaritia aut 
ambitio, duo sunt isti fontes ex quibus 
manat totius ministerii corruptio ” (Cal- 
vin). Cf, Introduction, § 1—on @eéds and 
6 @eds, cf. Kattenbusch, das Apost. 
Symbol, ii. 515 f. 

Ver. 6. To put a full stop after 
@Awv, and begin a new sentence 
with Svvdpevor (so ¢.g., Vulgate, Cal- 
vin, Koppe, Weizsacker, H. J. Gibbins, 
Exp. Ti., xiv. 527), introduces an awk- 
ward asyndeton, makes adda follow a 
concessive participle very awkwardly, and 
is unnecessary for the sense. 

Ver. 7. év Bape: eivar = “be men 
of weight,” or ‘be a burden” on 
your funds. Probably both meanings 
are intended, so that the phrase (cf. 
Field, 199) resumes the ideas of mXeov. 
and av@. Sé£av (self-interest in its mercen- 
ary shape and as the love of reputation) 
which are reiterated in vv. 7-12, a defence 
of the apostles against the charges, cur- 
rent against them evidently in some 
circles (probably pagan) at Thessalonica, 


of having given themselves airs and un- 
duly asserted their authority, as well as 
of having levied or at any rate accepted 
contributions for their own support.— 
&mdéoro)ou were known to any of the local 
Christians who had been Jews (cf. Har- 
nack’s Expansion of Christianity, i. 66 f., 
409 f.), since agents and emissaries (améo- 
todot) from Jerusalem went to and fro 
throughout the synagogues : but @. Xpio- 
Tov was anew conception. The Chris- 
tian Gméorodo. had their commission 
from their heavenly messiah.—fmvor (2 
Tim, ii. 24); as Bengel observes, there 
was nothing ex cathedya about the 
apostles, nothing selfish or crafty or 
overbearing. All was tenderness and 
devotion, fostering and protecting care, 
in their relations to these Thessalonian 
Christians who had won their hearts. 
To eschew flattery (5) did not mean any 
indifference to consideration and gentle- 
ness, in their case; they were honest 
without being blunt or masterful.—rpo- 
és, a nursing mother (cf. Hor., Ep. i. 
4, 8). ‘In the love of a brave and faith- 
ful man there is always a strain of 
maternal tenderness; he gives out again 
those beams of protecting fondness which 
were shed on him as he lay on his 
mother’s knee’ (George Eliot). Ruther- 
ford happily renders: ‘On the con- 
trary, we carried ourselves among you 
with a childish simplicity, as a mother 
becomes a child again when she fondles 
her children”. 

Ver. 8. spetpdpevor (cf. Job iii. 21, 
LXX; Ps. Ixii. 2, Symm.) = “ yearning 
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a Cf. Il. iii, Tov “ KéTrOv HPOV Kal Tov *pdxXBov* vUKTSs Kai Huepas ” épyaLopevor 


8 and 2 
Cor. xi. 


°apds TO ph S€mPaphoat tia Spay, exnpugaper eis Spas TO eday- 


27. a lal aA if ee A 
b C7. Acts yéAvov Tod Geo. 10. Speis ° pdptupes Kat 6 Oeds, ws ‘6olws KaL 


xviii. 3 


c Cf. 2 Cor. Sixaiws Kal © dpeumTws bpiv Tots moredouow eyevHOnpev, IT. Ko.0- 


ili, 13 for 
constr. 

d Cf. 2 Cor. 
li. 5. 

ex Sam. 
xii. 3; 
Num. xvi. 
15; Acts 
XX. 23. 

f Only here 
in N.T., 
=“' pious- 
dy2" 


24. 
g Cf. v. 23 
(Clem. Rom. xliv. 4). 
xv. 8-9. 
(Deissm. 248). 
“ASH aks pil. 3. 
s Cf. i. 6. t z.e. the word. 


h See on Acts xx. 31. 


éautod Bacrelay Kai " Sdgav. 


k Eph. iv. 17; see on Acts xx. 26 and Gal. v. 3. 
m See on Rom. viii. 28. ix. 11 and Gal. v. 8. 
q Cf. Heb. iv. 2. a«. = id quod auditur. 


dmep oldate, ds " va Exactoy Spay, Os TaThp Téxva EauTOU, * Tapa- 
aA A , > Q 
kadodvtes Spas kat ' wapapubodpevor 12. Kal  waptupdspevor ’ eis TO 


A im an A A A in > “ 
‘arepitatetvy Spas ‘délws Tod Geo tod “Kadoivtos Suds eis THY 


a a A rn n , 
13. Kat 81d °rodTo kal Hueis edxaptoTodpey TO Ocd PGbradelTTws, 
dt. TapadaBdrtes * Adyov dKos wap Hpav "Tod Oeod * édéfacbe ob 


Eph.  Abyov avOpdrwv BANA Kabds oti aAnBds Adyoy Ocod, ‘3s Kat 


iCf. iv. 1 and on 1 Cor. xiv. 3, with 2 Macc. 
1 See on Phil. i. 27; ethnic phrase 
n Cf. If. ii. 14. o As well 

r With Adyor, cf. Win. § 30. 12d. 


1 paptupopevor (SSBDbcHKL, 17, 47, Chrys., Dam., etc., edd.) is preferable to the 
passive variant paptupovpevot, a corrupt western reading which has been conformed 


to Tapap. 


for, or, over”. evdox., for absence of 
augment cf. W. H., ii. 161, 162.—8idte 
causal (‘ for as much as”’), almost = ydp 
(as in Modern Greek). 

Ver. g. ‘‘ Paul means by the phrase, 
night and day, that he started work be- 
fore dawn; the usage is regular and fre- 
quent. He no doubt began so early in 
order to be able to devote some part of 
the day to preaching” (Ramsay, Church 
an Roman Empire, p. 85). Paul, to the 
very last (cf. Acts xx. 29 f.), seems to 
have been sensitive on this point of 
independence. 

Ver.10. ‘‘ We made ourselves yours” 
(cf. 8), the dative going closely (as Rom. 
vii. 3) with the verb, which is qualified 
(as in x Cor. xvi. 10) by the adverbs; 
so Born., Findlay.-- tpiv «.7.A. (dative 
of possession). Paul had met other 
people at Thessalonica, but only the 
Christians could properly judge his real 
character and conduct. 

Ver. 11. KxaQdmep, sharper than Kaos. 
Viteau (ii. 111) suggests that «. 0. is a 
parenthesis, and os a causal introductory 
particle for the participles (‘‘ hearten- 
ing,” “ encouraging,” ‘‘adjuring”) which 
in their turn depend on tpiv . . . éyevy- 
Oypev, but the likelihood is that in the 
tush of emotion, as he dictates, Paul 
leaves the participial clause without a 
finite verb (so ¢.g., 2 Cor. vii. 5).—as 


matyp kK. TA, (cf. as av Tpodds, 7). The 
figure was used by Jewish teachers of 
their relationship to their pupils. Cf. 
e.g., the words of Eleazar b. Azarja to his 
dying master, ‘‘ Thou art more to Israel 
than father or mother; they only bring 
men into this world, whereas thou guid- 
est us for this world and the next”’. 
Catullus, Ixxii. 4 (dilexi tum te non tan- 
tum ut uulgus amicam, sed pater ut 
natos diligit et generos). 

Ver. 12. aéiws in this connection (see 
references) was a familiar ethnic phrase. 
C. Michel (in his Recueil @inscriptions 
grecques, 1900, 266, 413) quotes two pre- 
Christian instances with tav 0edv.—eis 
7, k.T.A., grammatically meaning either 
the object or the content of the solemn 
charge (cf. Moulton, 218 f.). The ethic 
is dominated by the eschatology, as in 
dil. 03; 0V.0 23. 

Vv. 13-16. Further thanksgiving for 
their endurance of trial. 

Ver.13. ‘And for this we also render 
thanks, viz., that;” the kat, by a loose but 
not unusual (cf. iii. 5; Rom. iii. 7, v. 3, etc.) 
construction, goes not with the pronoun 
but with the verb, or simply emphasises 
the former (e.g., Soph., Oed. Col., 53, 
520, etc.).—tTod @eot comes in so awk- 
wardly that one is tempted to regard it, 
with Baljon and some other Dutch critics, 
as a scribal gloss. 
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*dvamdnpGoat aitav tas dpaptias mdvtote|: f epbace 8é ew adtods * Only here 


4 ® épyt * eis TéXos]. 


in N.T., 
= “com- 
patriots”. 


17. “Hpets dé, ddedooi, ' droppavabdvtes ah’ Spdv mpds Katpdv¥ = are: 


] k 
dpas (“mpocdmw od KapSia) 'weptocotépws éomouddoaper 7 mpdo- 


49 (Acts xvii. 5-14). Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 24, 26. 
Acts xvii. 5, xxii. 22. 
xii. 27 and Gen. xv. 16. 


(Abbott, Joh. Gramm, 2322). 


Arve COr,.vs 12. 1 Gal. i, 143-2 Cor. i. 12. 


b 1 Cor. x. 33. Cf. on Eph. ii. 12. 

Cf. Burton, M.T. 411 and Moult. i. 219. 
f Cf. Phil. iii. 16, etc. 

h “ Utterly, completely’ (Ps. Sol. i. 1, ii. 5; Joseph. B. 

i Here only (N.T.): = ‘‘ bereft,” cf. Field 199 f. 


z Matt. v. 
12, xxiii. 
34, etc. 

a So Lk. xi. 

c Lk. xi. 52; 

; e 2 Macc. vi. 14. Cf. Sap. 

g Lk. xiv. 21, xxi. 23. Cf. on Rom. i. 18. 

J. vii. 8, 1), alm. = “to the bitter end" 

k1 Cor. v. 


1 Om. the Syrian interpolation wrovs with S,ABD*GP (min.), sah., cop., arm., 
aeth., Orig., Euth., edd., as an insertion by Marcion (Tert., cf. Nestle’s Einf. 253): 


before mpodyrtas. 


Ver. 14. pupntat, and soon helpers 
(Rom. xv. 26). The fact that they 
were exposed to persecution, and bore 
it manfully, proved that the gospel was 
a power in their lives, and also that 
they were in the legitimate succession 
of the churches. Such obstacles would 
as little thwart their course as they 
had thwarted that of Jesus or of his 
immediate followers. ovupd. might in- 
clude Jews (Acts xvii. 6), but Gentiles 
predominate in the writer’s mind.—The 
kal after xa@es simply emphasises the 
comparison (as in iv. 5, 13). As Calvin 
suggests, the Thessalonians may have 
wondered why, if this was the true re- 
ligion, it should be persecuted by the 
Jews, who had been God’s people. o. 
is racial rather than local, but the local 
persecution may have still been due in 
part to Jews (cf. Zimmer, pp. 16 f.). 

Ver. 15. ‘‘ The Lord, even Jesus” (cf. 
Acts ii. 36). mpod. may go either with 
GroxT. Or with éxd.wfdvrov. 

Ver. 16. kxwAvdvtwv «.7.A., defining 
(Luke xi. 52) from the Christian stand- 
point that general and familiar charge 
of hatred to the human race (évavriwv 
«.t.A.) which was started by the exclu- 
siveness of the ghetto and the synagogue. 
—€h0ace «.t-d., ‘‘ the Wrath has come 
upon them,”’ apparently a reminiscence 
of Test. Levi. vi. 11. This curt and 
sharp verdict on the Jews sprang from 
Paul’s irritation at the moment. The 
apostle was in no mood to be concilia- 


tory. He was suffering at Corinth from 
persistent Jewish attempts to wreck the 
Christian propaganda, and he flashes 
out in these stern sentences of anger. 
Later on (Rom. ix.-xi.) he took a kinder 
and more hopeful view, though even this 
did not represent his final outlook on the 
prospects of Judaism. Consequently, it 
is arbitrary to suspect vv. 14 (15)-16 asa 
later interpolation, written after 70 A.D. 
(cf. the present writer’s Hist. New Testa- 
ment, pp. 625, 626). But the closing sen- 
tence of ver. 16 has all the appearance of 
a marginal gloss, written after the tragic 
days of the siege in 70 A.D. (so 4.g., 
Spitta, Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity, 
i. 128, 129, Schmiedel, Teichmann, die 
Paul. Vorstellungen von Auferstehung 
u. Gericht, 83, Drummond, etc.). The 
Jews, no doubt, had recently suffered, 
and were suffering, as a nation in a way 
which might seem to Paul, in a moment 
of vehement feeling, a clear proof of con- 
dign punishment (so eé.g., Schmidt, 86- 
go). But neither the edict of Claudius 
nor the bloody feuds in Palestine quite 
bear out the language of this verse. And 
épyy is surely more than judicial har- 
dening (cf. Dante’s Paradiso, vi. 88-93) ;. 
its eschatological significance points to 
a more definite interpretation. 

Ver. 17-CHAPTER III. Ver. 13. 
apologia pro absentia sud. 

Ver. 17. pos k. @, as we both ex- 
pected, but, as it turned out, for much 
longer. mpoo. ov x., “not where I 


Paul’s 
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7,4, cf. 
bE bE For c a c A 

my part”; Has oO Laravds. 

on ab- 


sence of 
b¢, cf. 


once 
(Phil. iv. 16). 
(LXX). s Blass, § 77, 11. : 
8, d. v 2 Cor. vill. 23, cf. 2 Cor. i. 14. 


breathe; but where I love, I live” (South- 
well, the Elizabethan Jesuit poet, echo- 
ing Augustine’s remark that the soul 
lives where it loves, not where it ex- 
ists); cf. Eurip., Ion, 251. The next 
paragraph, ii. 17-iii. 13, starts from a 
fresh imputation against the apostles’ 
honour. Paul, it was more than hinted 
by calumniators at Thessalonica, had 
left his converts in the lurch (cf. 18) ; 
with him, out of sight was out of mind; 
fresh scenes and new interests in the 
South had supplanted them in his affec- 
tions, and his failure to return was inter- 
preted as a fickle indifference to their 
‘concerns. The reply is three-fold. (a) 
Paul’s continued absence had been un- 
avoidable (17 f.); he had often tried to 
get back. In proof of this anxiety (d) he 
had spared Timothy from his side for 
a visit to them (iii. 1-5), and(c) Timothy’s 
report, he adds (iii. 6 f.) had relieved a 
hearty concern on his part for their wel- 
fare; he thus lets them see how much 
they were to him, and still prays for a 
chance of re-visiting them (11). He was 
not to blame for the separation; and, so 
far from blunting his affection, it had 
only whetted (weptocorépws) his eager- 
ness to get back. 

Ver. 18. ‘We did crave to reach 
you,” Sidr. ( = because) not being re- 
quired with the English stress on did. 
The whole verse is parenthetical, syn- 
tactically. —Kal ... Zatavas. The 
mysterious obstacle, which Paul traced 
back to the ultimate malice of Satan, 
may have been either (a) an illness 
(cf. 2 Cor. xii. 7, so Simon, die Psycho- 
logie des Apostels Paulus, 63, 64), (b) local 
troubles, (c) the exigencies of his mission 
at the time being (Grotius), or (d) a move 
-on the part of the Thessalonian poli- 
tarchs who may have bound over Jason 
and other leading Christians to keep the 
peace by pledging themselves to prevent 
Paul’s return (Ramsay’s St. Paul the 
Traveller, 230 f., Woodhouse, E. Bi., 5047, 
Findlay). Early Christian thought re- 
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p Cf. Gal. v. 7; Rom. xv. 22. q Ph P 
t Cf. Kattenbusch: das A post. Symbol, ti. 597 f. 


II, 18—19. 


18, ™Sidte HOeAnoapey edOeiv 


il. iv. 1. t Cf. Prov. xvi. 31 


u Win. § 18, 


ferred all such hindrances to the devil as 
the opponent of God and of God’s cause. 
The words éy *A@yjvats (iii. 1) rule out 
Zimmer’s application of (5) to the emer- 
gency at Corinth, while the silence of 
Acts makes any of the other hypotheses 
quite possible, though (d) hardly fits in 
with the ordinary view of the Empire in 
II. ii. 2 f. and renders it difficult to see 
why the Thessalonians did not under- 
stand at once how Paul could not return. 
The choice really lies between (a) and 
(c). Kabisch (27-29), by a forced ex- 
egesis, takes ver. 20 as the explanation 
of this satanic manceuvre. Satan pre- 
vented us from coming, in order to rob 
us of our glory and praise on the last 
day, by wrecking your Christian faith; 
he was jealous of our success among you. 

Ver. 19. Of course we wanted to come 
back, for (ydp), etc. The touch of fine 
exaggeration which follows is true to the 
situation. Paul’s absence from the young 
church was being misinterpreted in a 
sinister way, as if it implied that the 
Achaian Christians had ousted the Thes- 
salonians from his affections. You it 
ts, he protests, who but you (kal super- 
fluous after 4, as in Epict. i. 6, 39; Rom. 
xiv. 10, but really heightening the follow- 
ing word, as in Rom. v. 7; almost = 
‘indeed ” or ‘‘even”)—you are my pride 
and delight |—orépavos, of a public 
honour granted (as to Demosthenes and 
Zeno) for distinguished public service. 
The metaphor occurs often in the inscrip- 
tions (cf. also Pirke Aboth, iv.9). Paul 
coveted no higher distinction at the ar- 
rival of the Lord than the glory of having 
won over the Thessalonian church. Cf. 
Crashaw’s lines to St. Teresa in heaven : 


‘“‘ Thou shalt look round about, and see 
Thousands of crown’d souls throng to be 
Themselves thy crown”. 


Napovoia = royal visit (cf. Wilcken’s 
Griech. Ostraka, i. 274 f.), and hence 
applied (cf. Matt. xxiv.) to the arrival of 
the messiah, though the evidence for the 
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f Cf. Viteau, i. 272; Blass, § 71, 2, opposition to preceding clause (cf. iv. 6). g Here only (ND), 


= “allured, beguiled ”’ or ‘‘ disturbed” (Diog. Laert. viii. 43: of 5& catvémevor rots evs eb. 
h 4.e, 70 0A‘Beobat, ft Glebe iS i Phil. i. 16. : ke with" IL. dil, 1, Agee: oa We 
Christians. mC n Cf. on ii. 16. o Unrealised purpose, see Gal. ii. 2, 


( f. on ii. 13. 
iv, 11, for mood; also Burton, M.T. 227. p Win. § 29, 2, b q deliberative conjunctive. 


1 For npowv Kat Stakovoy 7.0. kar cuvepyov nuwv (DcKL, syr.sch, Chrys., Theod., 
Dam., etc.), or nuwv kat 8.7.0. (SAP, min., vg., cop., syr.ptxt, arm., aeth., Euth., 
etc., Ti., Tr., Bj., Zim.) read the original and harder Western text npwv kat ovvepyov 
7.9. (D*, d, e, 17, Amb. [B om. 7.0. so Weiss, Findlay], Lach., Al., Ell., WH 
marg., Born., Schm., Wohl., Feine), from which the variants seem to have sprung. 
Later scribes are more likely to have stumbled at 1.6. after cvvepyov than to have 
inserted it by a reminiscence of 1 Cor. iii. g. 


2 For p. oaweoGar (cf. Zahn, Einl. § 14, 2), Lach., Ernesti, and Verschuis (so 
Alexander) conj. prdev avatverBar (= yaderGs épety), a more than dubious passive - 
form of aoaw, Beza and Bentley pndeva cadever Bar (v.l. ceverOar, Bentl.), and 
Holwerda pndev avarveoGar (= repent or be ashamed of); if any change is required 
(but cf. Koch’s full note, 233-237), it would be in the direction of cvetveoOar 
{=cvaveo Gat, to be disheartened, unnerved), the attractive reading of FG which is 
preferred by Sophocles (Lex., s.v.), Reiske, and Nestle (Exp. Ti. xviii. 479, Preuschen’s 


Zeitschrift, vii. 361-62, cf. Mercati, ibid. viii. 242). 


xii. 17) confuses ev and au. 


use of the term in pre-Christian Judaism 
is scanty (Test. Jud. xxii.3; Test. Levi. 
vili. 15; for the idea of the divine ‘‘ com- 
ing” cf. Slav. En., xxxii. 1, xlii. 5). This 
is the first time the term is used by Paul, 
but it was evidently familiar to the 
seaders. Later on, possibly through 
Paul’s influence, it became an accepted 
word for the second advent in early 
Christianity. 

CuapTer III.—Ver. 1. pn«., instead 
of ov«., to bring out the personal motive. 
—oréyovtes “able to bear” (cf. Philo, 
Flacc., § 9, pykéte oréyew Suvdpevor Tas 
évSelas), sc. the anxiety of ii. 1x f—ev 
*A. pdvor. Paul shrank from loneliness, 
especially where there was little or no 
Christian fellowship; but he would not 
gratify himself at the expense of the 
Thessalonians. Their need of Timothy 
must take precedence of his. 

Ver. 3. Cf. Artemid., Oneirocritica ii. 
11, &AASTpior 82 Kives calvovTes pev 
Sddovus Kal évéSpas bd wovnpdv avSpav 
{cf. 2 Thess. iii. 2] 4 yuvakey [cf Acts 
xvii. 4] onpatvovary. 


G elsewhere (cf. Rom. xi. 26, 


Nere4n Cf. Acts xvil. 3,0, 13° t. 

Ver. 5. Resuming the thought of iii. 
I-34, after the parenthetical digression 
of 3b, 4, but adding a fresh reason for the 
mission of Timothy, viz., the apostle’s 
desire to have his personal anxiety about 
the Thessalonians relieved. It is need- 
less to suppose (with Hofmann and 
Spitta) that iii. 5 refers to a fresh mes- 
senger or a letter (Wohl.) despatched by 
Paul on his own account. As in ii. 18, 
Paul passes to the singular, to emphasise 
his personal interest in the matter; the 
change of number, especially after the 
generic use of the plural in 3, 4, does not 
necessarily prove that the plural of ver. 
i means Paul alone. The dominating 
anxiety of Paul was about their faith (5- 
to). He was overjoyed to hear that they 
retained ‘“‘a kindly remembrance” of 
himself, and he reciprocates their desire 
for another meeting; but, while this un- 
doubtedly entered into their general 
Christian position, it is the former on 
which unselfishly he dwells (cf. the 
transition in toa and 10b).— mtoti 
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w Job xv. 
24 (LXX), 
“we were 
suffering 
(cf. ver. 3.) 


as well a8 qq) spets “eis buds) 13. €is TO 'oTnpigar 
°dywodvn, Eumpooley Tod Oeod Kai Twatpds huav ev TH 


you ” 


Intensive ous év 
(cf. 2 Cor. duke 


cd 


evddvat Thy 686v Fpav mpds Spas: 
kat ' weptovedoat TH dydrn eis GAAHAOUS Kal eis TdvTas (Kabdmep 


e Adtés S€é 16 Oeds Kal TaThp Hpav kat 6 Kdptos Huav ‘Ingots * kat- 


12. pds S€ 6 Kdptos "mheovdoat 


™ Gudv Tas kapStas "dpeu- 


an , lol > lal , A 
Vi. 9, xiii. apougta Too Kupiou ypav ‘Inood peta ° rdvtwy tay * dyiwy adtod. 


4: “uiui- 
mus, hoc 
est recte ualemus”’ (Calvin). 


iii, 23 (Theod.) and v. 13 below. (oa) HG 


e Cf. iv. 16, and contrast ii. 18, 
h Transit. as Num. xxvi. 54 Os etc. 
k Sc. “abound in love”. 


p Cf. iv. 17, quets . . « oY avTots. 


«7A. ‘Initium omnium malarum ten- 
tationum inconstantia animi est et parua 
ad Deum confidentia” (De Imit. Christi, 
i. 13, 5).—émetpacev, with success, it is 
implied. 

Ver. 8. The news put life and spirit 
into him.—oryj«ere, for construction cf. 
Mark xi. 25 and Abbott’s fohan. Gramm., 


2515 (i). } : 
Ver. 10. Another adaptation of ethnic 
phraseology gy, of. Griechische Urkunden, 


1, 246, 12, vuKrds Kal jpépas évruyxave 
7@ OG darép tpav (a pagan papyrus from 
second or third century, a.D.). The con- 
nection of Sedpevor x.7.A. with the fore- 
going words is loose, but probably may 
be found in the vivid realisation of the 
Thessalonians called up before his mind 
as he praised God for their constancy. 
Timothy had told him of their loyalty, 
but had evidently acquainted him also 
with some less promising tendencies and 
shortcomings in the church; possibly the 
Thessalonians had even asked for guid- 
ance on certain matters of belief and 
practice (see below). Hence Paul’s eager- 
ness to be on the spot again, not merely 
for the sake of happy fellowship (Rom. i. 
11), but to educate and guide his friends, 
supplying what was defective in their 


y =0orav, ii. 
Win. § 5, 19; Burton, M.T. 247, and Moult. i. 168. 
ii. 2; constr. as in ii. 12. 
f Cf. Win. § 18, 7, Moult. i. 179: 
i Transit. as 2 Cor. ix. 

1 Cf. above, ver. 2. 
Viteau, IT. 275), as v. 23; of. Phil, ii. 15, Clem. Rom. xliy. 6, Sap. 
q Jude 14, cf. Everling: ae ‘paul. Angelologie (78-79). 


7. z Il. ii. 15, late form, cf. Blass § 65, 43 
a Cf. on Acts xxiv. 3. b Cf. Dan 

d See note on v. 23. 

g Il. iii. 5, Lk. i. 79. 

S5efs for thought Phil. i. 9. 

m See note on v. 23. n Proleptic (cf. 

ii. 22. o Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 1. 


faith. As this was impracticable in the 
meantime, he proceeds to write down 
some kindly admonitions. Thus rob 
forms the transition to the second part of 
the letter; Paul, as usual, is wise enough 
to convey any correction or remonstrance 
on the back of hearty commendation. In 
the prayer which immediately follows, 
toa is echoed in r1, 100 in 12, 13, for the 
maturing of the Thessalonian’ s faith does. 
not depend on the presence of their 
apostles. Whatever be the answer to 
the prayer of 11, the prayer of 12, 13 can 
be accomplished. 

Ver. 11. KatevOdvar (optative), as al- 
ready (Acts xvi. 8-10, xvii. 1). The 
singular (cf. IL., ii. 16, 17) implies that 
God and Jesus count as one in this con- 
nection. The verb is common (¢.g., Ep. 
Arist., 18, etc.) in this sense of providence 
directing ‘human actions. 

Vv. 12,13. The security and purity ot 
the Christian life are rested upon its 
brotherly love (so Ep. Arist., 229); all 
breaches or defects of aytwovvn, it is im- 
plied, are due to failures there (cf. iv. 
3, 6); even sensuality becomes a form of 
selfishness, on this view, as much as im- 
patience or resentment. This profound 
aydary ‘is an ever-fixed mark That looks 


IV, 1—3. 
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IV. 1. *Aoumdv ody, ddeAdoi, > €pwTapev buds Kal mapaKxadodper a “ Locutio 


év Kupty ‘Ingod, iva kabds mapeddéBere map’ ipa rd mas Sel bpas antis ad 
mepitatetv “Kal °dpéoxew OcG, Kabds kal mepumateite, iva Tepio- (Grotiue), 
gente paddov- 2. oiSate yap tivas mapayyedlas @BdKopey Swiv Reub. v. 
Sia tod Kupiou “Ingod. 3. ‘todro ydp gore *OéAnwa tod Ccod, & Sif: 
xiii. x1, 


naris in Exp.5 viii. 429 f. il. iv. 3. 

5, Viteau, hee Win.§ 18, 2. Sora 
on tempests and is never shaken;” it 
fixes the believing man’s life in the very 
life of God, by deepening its vital powers 
of growth; no torm of aywwotvn which 
sits loose to the endless obl gations 
of this dydamn will stand the strain 
of this life or the scrutiny of God’s 
tribunal at the end.—tpas 8, what 
ever becomes of us.—éyiwv, either (a) 
“‘saints’”’ (as II., i. 10, De Wette, Hof- 
mann, Zimmer, Schmidt, Everling, Ka- 
bisch, Findlay, Wohl.), or (b) “angels” 
(Ex. i. g; Ps. Sol. xvil. 49, etc. Hiihn, 
Weiss, Schrader, Titius, Schmiedel, 
Lueken), or (c) both (cf. 4 Esd. vii. 28, 
xiv. 9; Bengel, Alford, Wohl., Askwith, 
Ellicott, Lightfoot, Milligan). The remini- 
scence of Zech. xiv. 5 (LX X) is almost de- 
cisive for (b), though Paul may have put 
another content into the term; mayv- 
wv must not be pressed to support (c). 
In any case, the phrase goes closely with 
mapovoia, The &yvor are a retinue. 

CuapTer IV.-Ver. 1-CHAPTER V.-Ver. 
11, Spectral instructions (iv. 1-12) on 
chastity, etc. 

Ver. 1, Resuming the thought of ii. 
II, 12 as well as of ili. 10-13. Cf. a pre- 
Christian letter in Oxyrh. Papyri, iv. 294 
(13 épwtd ce ovv tva pn, 6 f. épwrd oe 
kal wapakaho oe). The tva, repeated 
often for the sake of clearness, is sub-final 
(so II., iii. 12) = infinitive, cf. Moulton, 
i. 206 f. Paul meant to write ottws Kat 
mepitratyre, but the parenthesis of praise 
(x. kai 1.) leads him to assume that and 
to piead for fresh progress along the 
lines already laid down by himself. 

Ver. 2. Almost a parenthesis, as 
Bahnsen points out in his study of 1-12 
{Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol., 1904, 332-358). 
The injunctions (wapayyeAfar in semi- 
military sense, as 1 Tim. i. 18) relate to 
chastity (3-8) and charity, (9, 10), witha 
postscript against excitement and idle- 
ness (11, 12).—mwapayy. for the cognate 
use of this term (cf. ver. 8) in the inscrip- 
tions of Dionysopolis (rapayyé\Aw Tact 
pi) Katadpoveiv Tov Beov) cf. Exp. T1., 
X. 159.—8ta «.7.A., the change from the 
év of ver. 1 does not mean that the Thes- 


VOL. IV. 


d And so (result). 


co ae and Jan- 
c On article in indir. questions, see Blass, § 47. 
e Contr. ii. 15. f v. 18, Ps. xxix. 5, etc. 


salonians before their conversion got such 
injunctions from Paul on the authority 
of Christ, while afterwards they simply 
needed to be reminded of the obligations 
of their union (év) with the Lord. No 
strict difference can be drawn between 
both phrases (cf. Heitmiiller’s Im Namen 
Fesu, 71 f.), though the 84 lays rather 
more stress on the authority. For Jesus 
to command 84 the apostles seems to 
us more natural than to say that the 
apostles issue commands 84 Tot Kuplov, 
but the sense is really the same. The 
apostles give their orders on the authority 
of their commission and revelations from 
the Lord whom they interpret to His fol- 
lowers (cf. Rom. xv. 30, xii. 2). But this 
interpretation must have appealed to 
the sayings of Jesus which formed part 
of the mapdSears (cf. Weizsiicker’s 
Apostolic Age, i. 97, 120, ii. 39). Thus 
8a is an echo of the saying preserved in 
Luke x. 16. 

Ver. 3. Gyvacpds (in appo ition to 
tTovto, 0édypa without the article being 
the predicate) = the moral issue of a life 
related to the “Ayuos (cf. ver. 8), viewed 
here in its special and negative aspect of 
freedom from sexual impurity. The 
gospel of Jesus, unlike some pagan cults, 
e.g., that of the Cabiri at Thessalonica 
(cf. Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays, pp. 
257 f.), did not tolerate, much less foster, 
licentiousness among its worshippers. 
At Thessalonica as at Corinth Paul found 
his converts exposed to the penetrating 
taint of life in a large seaport. As the 
context indicates, ay. tpav = ‘the per- 
fecting of you in holiness” (Gy. in its 
active sense, tp@v genitive objective: so 
Liinemann, Ellicott, Bahnsen). The ab- 
sence of any reference to Sixavoovvy is 
remarkable. But Paul’s dialectic on justi- 
fication was occasioned by controversies 
about 6 véuos which were not felt at 
Thessalonica. Besides, the “justified” 
standing of the believer, even in that 
synthesis of doctrine, amounted practi- 
cally to the position assured by the posses- 
sion of the Spirit to the Christian. In his 
uncontroversial and eschatological mo- 
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g Actsxv. dytacpds Spar, ©dméxecOar Spas awd ris *wopvelas 4. © eidévar 
20 


; Inn, n a a A i A ie 2 a 
ofapposi- €kacTov bpav Td éautod “oxetos KTac0ar év ‘dyiacp@ kal “TUyAf, 


tion, as ate 

Acts xv. 5. ph év 'wdOer * émOuptas, kabdmep ™xal Ta €Ovn “7a pi etddra 

28; Sap. a my 

ii. 16.) Tov Oedv> 6. Td Ph SmepBatvew Kal wheovexteiv Sev TO Impdypate 
h x Pet, iii. Z 4 

7 Tov AdeApdy abTod: Bist. *xStkos Kupios mepi mdvTwv ToUTev, 
i See Tob. 

viii. 4-9, 

and 1 Cor. vii. 39. k See Heb. xiii. 4 and Ignat. ad Polyk.v.2. | 1 4 Macc. 1. 35. m Cf. 

on ii. 14. n From Jer. x. 25; cf. Il, i. 8: whose characteristic is ignorance of God” (Win. 

§ 20, 3 b). © sc. tiva from éxacrov (4). p Cf. iii. 3, for the accus. infin, with neg. to denote 

purpose. q Cf. on 2 Cor. vii. 11. t Ps. xciv. 1, cf. Sir. v. 3; Rom. xii. 19, and xiii. 4. 


ments, Paul taught as here that the ex- 
perience of the Spirit guaranteed the 
believer’s vindication at the end (cf. 1. 9, 
10) and also implied his ethical behaviour 
during the interval. The comparative 
lack of any allusion to the forgiveness 
of sins (cf. e.g., iii. 5, 10, 13) does not 
mean that Paul thought the Thessa- 
lonians would be kept sinless during the 
brief interval till the parousia (so Wernle, 
der Christ u. die Siinde bet Paulus, 25- 
32); probably no occasion had called 
for any explicit teaching on this common- 
place of faith (x Cor. xv. 3, 11). 

Ver. 4. Paul demands chastity from 
men ; it is not simply a feminine virtue. 
Contemporary ethics, in the Roman and 
Greek world, was often disposed to con- 
done marital unfaithfulness on the part 
of husbands, and to view prenuptial un- 
chastity as @Suddopov or at least as a 
comparatively venial offence, particularly 
in men (cf. Lecky’s History of European 
Morals, i. 104 f., ii. 314 f.). The strict 
purity of Christ’s gospel had to be learnt 
(eidévar). — oxetog (lit. ‘ vessel’) = 
“wife ;”” the rendering ‘‘ body ” (cf. Barn. 
vii. 3) conflicts with the normal meaning 
of xrac@ar (‘‘ get,” ‘ acquire ;”’ of mar- 
riage, LXX. Ruth iv. 10; Sir, xxxvi. 
29, Xen., Symp., ii. 10). Paul views mar- 
riage on much the same level as he does 
in 1 Cor. vii. 2, 9; in its chaste and 
religious form, it is a remedy against 
sensual passion, not a gratification of 
that passion. Each of you (he is ad- 
dressing men) must learn (et8évar = know 
[how] to, cf. Phil. iv. 12) to get a wife of 
his own (when marriage is in question), 
but you must marry év Gytaop@ (as a 
Christian duty and vocation) kal Tipp 
(with a corresponding sense of the moral 
dignity of the relationship). The two 
latter words tend to raise the current 
estimate, presupposed here and in ver. 6, 
of a wife as the oxedos of her husband; 
this in its turn views adultery primarily 
as an infringement of the husband’s 
rights or an attack on his personal pro- 


perty. Paul, however, closes by an em- 
phatic word on the religious aspect (6-8) 
of the question; besides, as Dr. Drum- 
mond remarks, “is it not part of 
his greatness that, in spite of his own 
somewhat ascetic temperament, he was 
not blind to social and physiological 
facts?” It is noticeable that his eschat- 
ology has less effect on his view of mar- 
riage here than in 1 Cor. vii. Even were 
xTaoc0a. taken as = “ possess,” a usage 
not quite impossible for later Greek (cf. 
Field, 72), it would only extend the idea to 
the duties of a Christian husband. The 
alternative rendering (‘‘acquire mastery 
of,” Luke xxi. 19) does not justify the 
“body” sense of oxevos. 

Ver. 6. Compare the saying of rabbi 
Simon ben Zoma (on Deut. xxiii. 25): 
‘*Look not on thy neighbour’s vineyard. 
If thou hast looked, enter not; if thou 
hast entered, regard not the fruits; if 
thou hast regarded them, touch them 
not; if thou hast touched them, eat them 
not. But if thou hast eaten, then thou 
dost eject thyself from the life of this 
world and of that which is to come” 
(quoted in Bacher’s Agada der Tannaiten, 
2nd ed., 1903, i. 430). There is no 
change of subject, from licentiousness 
to dishonesty. The asyndeton and the 
euphemistic év T@ mpdypate (not Te = 
tuivt, Win. §6 4d) show that Paul is still 
dealing with the immorality of men, but 
now as a form of social dishonesty and 
fraud. The metaphors are drawn from 
trade, perhaps as appropriate to a trading 
community. While trepBatvery may 
be intransitive (in its classical sense of 
‘ transgress ”’), it probably governs &SeA- 
dv in the sense of “ get the better of,” 
or ‘ overreach ;” awdeovextetv similarly = 
“‘overreach,”’ ‘ defraud,” “take advant- 
age of” (2 Cor. vii. 2, xii. 17, 18; Xen., 
Mem.,, iii. 5, 2; Herod. viii. 112). Com- 
pare axaSapolas maons év mdcovetiq. 
(Eph. iv. 19). The passage (with ver. 8) 
sounds almost like a vague reminiscence 
of Test. Asher, ii. 6: & wAeovextav Tow 
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KaQds Kat “mpoeimapey Spiv Kal *Srepaprupdueba. 
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. OU yaps Cf. Win. 
y VP § 13, 13. 


exdecev ipas 6 Ocds “el “dxabapoia GAN’ "ev dyracyd. 8. * ror-t = Sol- 


yapotv 6 dbetav odk GvOpwrror AOered GANG Tov Ocdy Tdv SiddvTa TS 
Q. Tept 8€ THs * putadeddias 
o0 * xpetay exere *ypddew Spiv-! adtoifydp Speis ” PeodiSaxtot éore 
“eis Td dyamdy &AAHAous~ IO. Kal yap wotetTe adTd eis wévTAS TOUS 


Nvetpa adtod 76 “Ayvov Yeis buds. 


Bdedpods “ev Sy TH MakeSovia. 


Col. iii. 5, Eph. v. 3), Test. Jos. iv. 6. 

x Heb. xii. 1. i 
2 Cor. ix. 1; Heb. v. 12. 
13; Ps. Sol. xvii. 35. 
Berea, etc. e Active side of sii. 12. 
guished for a quiet life,” ‘“‘ strive to be quiet”. 
business,” cf, Dem. Olynth. ii. 16. 


TapaKadodper Sé duds, ddedoi, 
*“meprocede paddov 11. kal *dudoripetobar “jouxdlew Kat " mpdo- 


emnly 
testified ” 
(cf.x Tim, 
Vv. at). 

u“ Witha 
view to” 
(cf. Eph. 
ii. 10): 
object 
and 
terms, 

v “ Sexual 
vice” (as 


Ww = els (1 Cor. vii. 15; Eph. iv. 4; Win. HGS 
y Asin Ezek. xxxvii. 14 (LXX). ie . Are 


z See on Rom. xii. 10. a Blass, § 69, 5; 


b Elaborated in Rom. v. 5; 2 Cor. v. 14, cf. Barn. xxi, 6; Isa. liv. 
c Epexegetic infinitive, (Moult. 218-219) of object. 


d Philippi, 
See on 2 Cor. v. 9 and Rom, xv. 20 = “ke distin- 
g Cf. II. iii. 12. h = ‘attend to your own 


lou x. exeTe ypapetv vptv (NQ*AD¢, etc., edd.), an irregular but not uncommon 
turn (“you have no need of anyone to write you”), corrected in SgcD*G, vg., Chrys., 


etc., to exopev k.T.A. (so Liinem., Lachm., 


Blass, cf. i. 8), and in B to etxopev «.7.A. 


(Weiss, Bahnsen), as in H to ypadeo Oat «.7.X. (from v. 1). 


wdynotov mapopyifer tov Oedy . . . Tov 
évrohéa Tov vépnou Kupiov aderet. Only 
Tov av@. here is not the wronged party 
but the apostles who convey God’s 
orders.—8167t K.t.A. = “since (cf. ii. 8) 
the Lord is the avenger (from Deut. xxxii. 
35; cf. Sap. xii. 12; Sir. xxx. 6; 1 Macc. 
xili. 6, €xSuyjow wept ; 4 Macc. xv. 29) in 
all these matters” (of impurity). How, 
Paul does not explain (cf. Col. iii. 5, 6). 
By a premature death (xr Cor. xi. 30) ? 
Or, at the last judgment (i. 10)? not in 
the sense of Sap. iii. 16, iv. 6 (illegitimate 
children evidence at last day against their 
parents) at any rate. 

Ver. 8. Elsewhere (i. 5, 6) Gyvov simply 
denotes the divine quality of mvetpa as 
operating in the chosen Gytou of God, 
but here the context lends it a specific 
value. Impurity is a violation of the 
relationship established by the holy God 
between Himself and Christians at bap- 
tism, when the holy Spirit is bestowed 
upon them for the purpose of consecrat- 
ing them to live His life (cf 1 Cor. iii. 
16, vi. 19). The gift of the Spirit here 
is not regarded as the earnest of the 
future kingdom (for which immorality 
will disquality) so much as the motive and 
power of the new life.—8i8dvra = ‘ the 
giver of,” not implying continuous or 
successive impartation ; present as in ch. 
v. 24; Gal. v. 8. He not only calls, but 
supplies the atmosphere and energy re- 
quisite for the task.—&OerGv K.7.A. (cf. 
ii, 13) = contemns by ignoring such in- 
junctions (2-6) in practical life, deliber- 
ately sets aside their authority. Cf. Isa. 
xxiv. 16, 17 f., oval Tots aPerovow’ ot 


Gbetotvres Tov Vopov, PdBos kai Bdbuv0S 
Kal mayts éh° tpas (nor shall any escape: 
cf. below ony. 3). In 2 Sam. xii. of. 
Nathan fixes on the selfishness of David’s 
adultery and charges him especially with 
despising the commandment of the Lord. ~ 

Vv. 9-10. epi drdadedAdias. One 
might have expected that adultery, 
especially when viewed as selfish greed 
(cf. ver. 6), would have come under 
@., but the latter bears mainly here on 
charity and liberality, a Christian impulse 
or instinct which seems to have come 
more naturally to the Thessalonians than 
ethical purity. ‘‘A newcreed, like a new 
country, isan unhomely place of sojourn, 
but it makes men lean on one another 
and join hands” (R. L. Stevenson). 

Ver 10, Their a&ydwn was no paro- 
chial affection, but neither was it to be 
fussy or showy, much less to be made an 
excuse for neglecting their ordinary busi- 
ness (11, 12); this would discredit them 
in the eyes of the busy outside public 
(mwpos = in intercourse or relations with) 
and sap their own independence. Such 
seems the least violent way of explaining 
the transition in kal dudoTipeta Oar K.T.A- 
The church was apparently composed, for 
the most part, of tradesmen and working 
people (xepatv tpav, cf. Renan’s S. Paul, 
246 f.) with their families, but there may 
have been some wealthier members, 
whose charity was in danger of being 
abused. Cf, Demos., Olynth., ili. 35: ov« 
got Strov pydev ey Torotawv Ta TOV 
mro.ovvTwv eltrov Os Set véwerv, od8’ avr- 
ovs pev apyetv kal oxoAdLew Kal aropetv. 

Ver. 11. dor. ovxaley (oxy- 


Nopevs 12, va mepimaTyTe 
. Sevds xpelay ExnTe. 


n 4.€. pa- 
gans asin 23 
Eph. ii. 3, cf. Sap. ii. 1 f. 
“then it follows that’. 


moron). The prospect of the second ad- 
vent (iv. 13 f., v. I-10) seems to have 
made some local enthusiasts feel that 
it was superfluous for them to go on 
working, if the world was to be broken 
up immediately. This feverish symptom 
occupies Paul more in the diagnosis of 
his second letter, but it may have been 
present to his mind here. For instances 
of this common phase in unbalanced 
minds compare the story of Hippolytus 
(Comm. Dan., iv. 19) about a Pontic bishop 
in the second century who misled his 
people by prophesying the advent within 
six months, and also a recent outburst of 
the same superstition in Tripoli (West- 
minster Gazette, Nov., 1899) where ‘‘ the 
report that the end of the world will 
come on November 13” produced ‘an 
amazing state of affairs. The Israelites 
are sending their wives to pray in the 
synagogues, and most workmen have 
ceased work. Debtors refuse to pay their 
debts, so that trade is almost paralysed.” 
—al mpdocew a (8a. Piato uses a 
similar expression in his Republic, 496 D 
(jovytav exav kal Ta abtod mpdtroyv) ; 
but of the philosopher who withdraws in 
despair from the lawlessness of a world 
which he is impotent to help (see also 
Thompson’s note on Gorg., 526c). 

Vv. 13-18. wept TOV Kotmapévev. 

Ver. 13. 82, after od OéNopev as a 
single expression.—Affection for the liv- 
ing has another side, viz., unselfish solici- 
tude for the dead. Since Paul left, 
some of the Thessalonian Christians had 
died, and the survivors were distressed by 
the fear that these would have to occupy 
a position secondary to those who lived 
until the advent of the Lord, or even that 
they had passed beyond any such par- 
ticipation at all. At Corinth some of 
the local Christians felt this anguish so 
keenly, on behalf of friends and relatives 
who had died outside the church, that 
they were in the habit of being baptised 
as their representatives, to ensure their 
final bliss (1 Cor. xv. 29). The concern 
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o Cf. Theogn. 567, Iph. Aul. 1250, Sap. ii. 22, iii. 18. 
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edoxnpdvas mpds “tods ef kat ' py- 


13. 08 Oddopev Be Spas dyvoetv, ddeAdol, wept Tay Koipwpevwr, 


14. 


A 3 . 
ei yap moredopev Ste “Ingods dréBave kai dvéaTn, ?otTw kat 6 Geds 


p t.e. 


of the Thessalonians, however, was for 
their fellow-Christians, in the intermedi- 
ate state of Hades. As the problem had 
not arisen during Paul’s stay at Thessa- 
lonica, he now offers the church a reason- 
able solution of the difficulty (13-18).— 
ov OéAopev 82 tpas ayvoeiv, contrast the 
oiSare of iv. 2, v. 2, and compare the 
ordinary epistolary phrases of the papyri 
(Expos., 1908. 55) such as yewooxev oe 
6é\w (commonly at the beginning of a 
letter, cf. Col. i121; Phiks 22 12\€or, 
i. 8, and with St, but here, as in x Cor. 
xii. I, with qept).—Tdv Kkoipepévev = 
the dead in Christ (16), a favourite Jew- 
ish euphemism (Kennedy, S¢. Paul’s Conc. 
of Last Things, 247 f., and cf. Fries in 
Zeitschrift fur neutest. Wiss. i. 306 f.), 
not unknown to Greek and Roman | tera- 
ture.—ot Aouol, «.t.A., cf. Butcher’s 
Somc Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp- 
153 f., 159 f. Hope is the distineuishing 
note of Christians here as in Eph. 1i. 12; 
Col. i. 22, etc. 

Ver. 14. Unlike some of the Corin- 
thians (x Cor. xv. 17, 18), the Thessa- 
lonians did not doubt the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection (et of course implies no 
uncertainty). Paul assumes their faith 
in it and argues from it. Their vivid and 
naive belief in Christ’s advent within 
their own lifetime was the very source 
of their distress. Paul still shares that 
belief (17).—81a Tod *Inood is an unusual 
expression which might, so far as gram- 
mar is concerned, go either with 7. «. 
(so. é.g-, Ellic., Alford, Kabisch, Light- 
foot, Findlay, Milligan) or af. The 
latter is the preferable construction (so 
most editors). The phrase is -ot needed 
(cf. 15) to limit +. x. to Christians (so 
Chrys., Calvin), for the unbelieving dead 
are not before the writer’s mind, and, 
even so, év would have been the natural 
preposition (cf. 16); nor does it mean 
martyrdom. In the light of v. g (of. 
Rom. v. 9; I Cor. xv. 21), it seems to 
connect less awkwardly with afeu, though 
not = “at the intercession of Jesus” 
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q ’ a A a a 
Tods KotsnPevtas 81d Tod "Incod * ater odv atTG. 15. TodTo ydpa = “those 


Lea > , ¢ a ¢€ “~ ¢ 

Gpiv Aéyoper *év Adyw *Kuptou, Ste speis of Lavres of * weptherTrd- 
> AQ aA > 

HEvot €is Thy Tapouciay Tod Kupiou “od ph ’ pOdcwpev tods Kowwy- 


i. 6 and Asc. Isa. iv. 16. 


(Beza). t 2 Macc. i. 31, viii. 14, etc. 


(Rutherford). Jesus is God’s agent in 
the final act, commissioned to raise and 
muster the dead (cf, Stahelin, ¥ahrb. f. 
deut. Theol., 1874, 189 f., and Schettler, 
Die paul. Formel ‘‘ Durch Christus,” 1907, 
57 £.). The divine mission of the Christ, 
which is to form the climax of things, 
involves the resurrection of the dead 
who are His (v. 10). Any general resur- 
rection is out of the question (so Did., 
xvi. 6: G@vdoracis vexpov: od wdavtav 
Se, GAN ds EppeOn, Aker 6 Kdpios Kat 
WaVTES Of Gyo pet avTod). 

Ver. 15. kKvuptov. On the tendency of 
the N.T. writers to reserve kiptos, with 
its O,T. predicates of divine authority, for 
Jesus, cf. Kattenbusch, of. cit., ii. 522. 
Paul’s use of the term goes back to 
Christ’s own claim to kvptos in the higher 
sense of Mark xii. 35 f.—Aéyopev. Con- 
trast the ot8ate of v. 2 and the language 
of iv. 1. Evidently Paul had not had 
time or occasion to speak of such a con- 
tingency, when he was with them.—év 
Aéy@ Kvpfov may mean either (a) a quota- 
tion (like Acts xx. 35) from the sayings of 
Jesus, or (b) a prophetic revelation vouch- 
safed to Paul himself, or to Silvanus (cf. 
Acts xv. 32). In the former case (so, 
among modern editors, Schott, Ewald, 
Drummond, Wohl.), an a&ypadoy is cited 
(Calvin, Koch, Weizsacker, Resch, Paul- 
inismus, 238 f.; Ropes, die Spriiche Fesu, 
153 f.; M. Goguel; van der Vies, 15-17; 
O. Holtzmann, Life of F$esus, 10; von 
Soden) but it is evidently given in a free 
form, and the precise words cannot (even 
in ver, 16) be disentangled. Besides we 
should expect tivt to be added. Unless, 
therefore, we are to think of a primitive 
collection (Lake, Amer. Fourn. Theol., 
1906, 108 f.) or of some oral tradition, 
(b) is preferable. The contents of Matt. 
xxiv. 31 (part of the small apocalypse) 
are too dissimilar to favour the conjecture 
(Pelt, Zimmer, Weiss) that Paul was 
thinking of this saying as current per- 
haps in oral tradition, and the O.T. an- 
alogy of Adyos Kuptov (= God’s pro- 
phetic word), together with the internal 
probabilities of the case (Paul does not 
remind them of it, as elsewhere in the 
epistle) make it on the whole more likely 


s LXX of1 Kin 


who have 
fallen 
asleep" 
(Moult. i. 
162). 

t Cf. Heb. 


gs xx. 35, “ Domini nomine et quasi eo loquente” 
u “by no means” (cf. 1 Cor. viii. 13). 


v Sap. vi. 13, etc. 


that Paul is repeating words heard in a 
vision (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 9; so Chryst., 
Theod., etc., followed by Alford, de 
Wette, Ellicott, Dods, Liinemann, Go- 
det, Paret: Paulus und Fesus, 53 |., 
Simon: die Psychologie des Ap. Paulus, 
100, Findlay, Lightfoot, Milligan, Lue- 
ken). Cf. the discussion in Knowling’s 
Witness of the Epistles, 408 f., and Feine’s 
Fesus Christus u. Paulus, 178,179. Later 
in the century a similar difficulty vexed 
the pious Jew who wrote Fourth Esdras 
(v. 41, 42: I said, But lo, O Lord, thou 
hast made the promise to those who shall 
be in the end: and what shall they do 
that have been beforeus ...? And He 
said to me, I will liken my judgment to a 
ving ; as there is no slackness of those 
who are last, so shall there be no swiftness 
of those who are first). His theory 
is that the previous generations of Israel 
will be as well off as their posterity in the 
latter days. Further on (xiii. 14 f.) he 
raises and answers the question whether 
it was better to die before the last days 
or to live until they came (the phrase, 
those that are left, ‘‘ qui relicti sunt,” vii. 
28 = Paul’s ot meptrermdpevor), His 
solution (which Steck, in ¥ahrb. fir 
prot. Theol., 1883, 509-524, oddly regards 
as the Adyos «. of 1 Thess. iv. 15; see 
Schmidt’s refutation, pp. 107-110) is the 
opposite of Paul’s: those who are left are 
more blessed than those who have died. 
If this difficulty was felt in Jewish circles 
during the first half of the century, it 
may have affected those of the Thessa- 
lonian Christians who had been formerly 
connected with the synagogue, but the 
likelihood is that Paul’s language is 
coloured by his own Jewish training (cf. 
Charles on Asc. Isa., iv. 15). The mis- 
understanding of the Thessalonians, 
which had led to their sorrow and per- 
plexity, was evidently due to the fact 
that, for some reason or another, Paul 
had not mentioned the possibility of any 
Christians dying before the second ad- 
vent (so sure was he that all would soon 
survive it), coupled with the fact that 
Greeks found it hard to grasp what ex- 
actly resurrection meant (cf. Acts xvii. 
32) for Christians. 
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w Cf. iii. 
Ir; not 
angels as 
in Mt. 
XXiv. 31. 
Jude 9: 
to sum- 
mon the 
angels ? 
(ii. 13). 
1 Cor. xv. pea. 
52, from 
Joel ii. 1 ‘ 
(LXX); cf. 4 Esd. vi. 23, etc. ¢ 
c v.10, Il. i.7; 2Cor.iv. 14, d Post-classical 
as in Mt, xxv. I. f Burton, M.T. 237. 
i ¢.e. 15-17. 


of 


ar, etc. 


Ver. 16. KeXevopart = the loud sum- 
mons which was to muster the saints (so 
in Philo, De praem. et poen., 19: kaOdaep 
ovy avOpmmovs év éoyatiais amoxicp- 
évous padlas evi kehevopatt cvvaydyor 6 
Qeds ard mepdtwv eis 6 Tr Gv OedAyjoy 
xwptoy), forms, as its lack of any genitive 
shows, one conception with the @. a. 
and the o. 0. (cf. DCG, ii. 766). The 
archangel is Michael, who in Jewish 
tradition not only summoned the angels 
but sounded a trumpet to herald God’s 
approach for judgment (¢.g., in Afoc. 
Mosis, xxii.). With such scenic and real- 
istic details, drawn from the heterogene- 
ous eschatology of the later Judaism, 
Paul seeks to make intelligible to his 
own mind and to that of his readers, in 
quite an original fashion (cf. Stahelin, 
SFahrb. f. deut. Theol., 1874, pp. 199- 
218), the profound truth that neither death 
nor any cosmic crisis in the future will 
make any essential difference to the close 
relation between the Christian and his 
Lord. Otro wavrote atv kuply éodpeba 
(cf. v. 11; 2 Cor. v. 8; Phil. i. 20) : this is all 
that remains to us, in our truer view of 
the universe, from the naive Adyos kuptov 
of the apostle, but it is everything. 
Note that Paul says nothing here about 
any change of the body (Teichmann, 
35 f.), or about the embodiment of the 
risen life in its celestial 8éf. See 
Asc. Isa., iv. 14-15: ‘‘And the Lord will 
come with His holy angels and with the 
armies of the holy ones from the seventh 
heaven. ..and He will give rest to 
the godly whom He shall find in the 
body in this world.” 

Ver. 17. év ‘vehédas, the ordinary 
method of sudden rapture or ascension to 
heaven (Acts i. 9, 11; Rev. xi. 12; Slav. 
En, ii, 1, 2).—Gpraynodpeba. So in 
Sap. iv. rz, the righteous man, evdpeoros 
7G Qe (x Thess. iv. 1) yevépevos Hya- 
ayo (x Thess. i. 4), is caught up 
(Aprayn).—Gpa ov atrois... ov 
Kvpto, the future bliss is a re-union of 


IIPOS @ESSAAONIKEIS A 


z 1 Cor. xv. 


IV. 16—18. 


Oévras- 16. dtu “abtds 6 Kuptos év keXevopatt, év pura *dpxayyéhou 
kat év’oddmyyt God, kataByoetar dm’ odpavod, kai 7 ol vexpoi * év 
*XpiotG dvacticovrat mpatov: 17. "émerta tpets of Lavtes, ot 
Teptdertrépevor, “Gua odv attois “dpwaynodpeba év vepédats eis 
dardvtnow ° tod Kupiou eis dépa, kal ottw mavrote atv Kupiw éod- 
18. ‘dore * mapaxadeite &AAHAOuS "ey Tots Adyors * ToUTOLS. 


15. a Blass, § 47, 7. b x Cor. xv.7, 23. 
form, Win. § 13, 10 cf. Sap. iv. 10. e Genitive 
O VeckL., Werk Instrumental, as 1 Cor. iv. 


Christians not only with Christ but with 
one another.—eis amavrnotw, a pre- 
Christian phrase of the koiné (cf. eg., 
Tebtunis Papyri, 1902, pt. i., n. 43, 7, 
TrapeyevnOnpev els GardvTnowy, K.T.A., and 
Moulton, i. 14), implying welcome of a 
great person on his arrival. What fur- 
ther functions are assigned to the saints, 
thus incorporated in the retinue of the 
Lord (iii. 13; cf 2 Thess. i. 10),— 
whether, ¢.g., they are to sit as assessors 
at the judgment (Sap. iii. 8; 1 Cor. vi. 2, 
3; Luke xxii. 30)—Paul does not stop to 
state here. His aim is to reassure the 
Thessalonians about the prospects of 
their dead in relation to the Lord, not 
to give any complete programme of the 
future (so Matt. xxiv. 31; Did. x., xvi.). 
Plainly, however, the saints do not rise 
at once to heaven, but return with the 
Lord to the scene of his final manifesta- 
tion on earth (so Chrysost., Aug., etc.). 
They simply meet the Lord in the air, on 
his way to judgment—a trait for which 
no Jewish parallel can be found.—xat 
ottws wavtote ctv Kupiw éodpefa (no 
more sleeping in him or waiting for 
him). 

Ver. 18. éy rots Adyots TovTots. Paul 
had an intelligible word upon the future, 
unlike the Hellenic mysteries which 
usually made religion a matter of feel- 
ing rather than of definite teaching 
(Hardie’s Lect. on Classical Subjects, 
pp- 53f.). A pagan letter of consolation 
has been preserved from the second 
century (Oxyrh. Papyvi, i. 115): ‘‘ Eirene 
to Taonnophris and Philon good cheer! 
I was as grieved and wept as much over 
Eumoiros as over Didymas, and I did all 
that was fitting, as did all my family. 
. . . But still we can do nothing in such 
a case. So comfort yourselves. Good- 
bye.” One of Cicero’s pathetic letters 
(ad. Fam., xiv. 2), written from Thessa- 
lonica, speaks doubtfully of any re-union 
after death (““haec non sunt in manu 
nostra’). 
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V. 1. Mepl 8€ tay *xpdvav kal Tav *Kkatpadv, AdeAdoi, ob ” xpelay a See on 

” a 5 6 » 4 Acts i. 7. 

exete Opty ypddecOar> 2. Padtol yap °dxpiBds oiSare Stu ‘Hyépab Cf. ivig. 

Kupiou °ds xhémrns év vuxtl obtws épxetar: 3. fdrav! déywou, 


c Cf. on 
Acts xviii. 
gery \ ? - 25. 
Eipyyn cal dopddera,”’ *rére ” aidvidios adtois ' émiotarat * dde-d Without 


1 A > ti 
Qpos ‘dorep H ™ Sdiv TH ev yaotpl exovon, kai od ph exdtywouw. in Phin. 
4. Gpeis S€, ddedool, odk dore ev Condrer Piva i pepa Tipds ds Pate 
khéntas? katahdBy* 5.\mdvtes yap tpets “viol dutds éote kal viol © cen of 
saying in 
“ see . see . k, xil. 
39; cf. Rev. iii. 3), Xvi. 15. f Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 54. g Ezek. xiii. 10. h Lk. xxi. 34. i Win. 


§ 5, 10, c.; Sap. vi. 5. k “Destruction” (II. i. 9). 1 Cf. En. Ixii. 4. 
Win. § 9, Io. n iv. 15; cf. Ps. Sol. xv. 9, and above on iv. 8. 
Iliad, iii. 10, cAéarp Sé te vurtds apeivo. 
that”. q Emphatic. 


.m On form, cf. 
c o Rom. ii. 19; of. Hom. 
_P Conceived result (cf. Burton, M.T., 218-219) =“‘so 
r From Lk. xvi. 8 (cf, En. cviii. 11)? 


1 To the original asyndeton of otav (SQ*AG, 17, 44, 47, 179, d, e, f, g, Syr.sch, 
arm., aeth., Tert., Cyp., Jer, Orig., etc.; so edd.), either yap (KLP, vg. Euthal., 
Dam.), or S€ (S¥cBD, cop., Syr.p, Eus., Chrys., Theod., Schott, Findlay, WH marg.) 
has been subsequently added. For womep y wdiv, Bentl. conj. wameper wdives. 

2 «derras (AB cop., so Bentl., Grot., Koch, Ewald, Renan, Jowett, Rutherford, 
Lach., WH, Left.), seems to be smoothed away in the strongly attested variant and 
correction xAemrys (from ver. 2). Field (200-201) cites instances from Plutarch (e.g., 
Vit. Crasst, xxix., rov 8 Kpaogoy npepa kateAaBev) and Pausanias, to illustrate 


nocturnal operations being surprised by the advent of the dawn. 
word (kAenrys) is still in his ears; to avoid repetition, he changes its use. 
the reading kAewras gives a point to viot dwros” (Jowett). 


“The echo of the 
Lastly, 
For another instance of 


AB preserving the original reading, cf. Eph. i. 20. 


CHAPTER V.—Vvy. I-I1. 
Xpévev kal TOv KaLpov. 

Ver. x. The times and periods are not 
“simply the broad course of time, of 
which the jpépa Kuptov constitutes the 
closing scene” (Baur) ; Katpds denotes 
a section of time more definitely than 
xpévos, in Greek usage. “No nation 
has distinguished so subtly the different 
forms under which time can be logically 
conceived. Xpédvos is time viewed in its 
extension, as a succession of moments, 
the external framework of action... . 
' Katpés, a word, which has, I believe, 
no single or precise eqivalent in any 
other language... is that immediate 
present which is what we make it; time 
charged with opportunity’’ (Butcher, 
Harvard Lect. on Gk. Subjects, pp. 117- 
119). In the plural, especially in this 
eschatological outlook, the phrase is little 
more, however, than a periphrasis for 
“when exactly things are to happen”’. 
Paul thought he needed to do no more 
than reiterate the suddenness of the Last 
Day. But, not long afterwards, he found 
that the Thessalonians did require to have 
the xpdévor kat Katpot explained to them 
in outline (II., ii. 2 f.). 

Ver. 2. oiSare, referring to the teach- 
ing of Jesus on this crucial point, which 
Paul had transmitted to them (see Intro- 
duction). 


mTept Tav 


Ver. 3. 8rav, «.7.A., when the very 
words, ‘‘ All’s well,” ‘ It is all right,” are 
on their lips.—émlorarat, of an enemy 
suddenly appearing (Isocrat., Evag., 
§ 58 éwt ro Bactdevov émiords, Herod. 
iv. 203).—avrois, i.¢., while the Day 
comes suddenly to Christians and un- 
believers alike, only the latter are sur- 
prised by it. Christians are on the alert, 
open-eyed; they do not know when it 
is to come, but they are alive to any 
signs of itscoming. Thus there is no 
incompatibility between this emphasis 
on the instantaneous character of the 
advent and the emphasis, in IL, ii. 3 f, 
on the preliminary conditions. 

Ver. 4. From the sudden and unex- 
pected nature of the Last Day, Paul 
passes, by a characteristic inversion of 
metaphor in xAémras, to a play of thought 
upon the day as light. A double sym- 
bolism of qpépa, as of kotpaobar, thus 
pervades 4-8. Lightfoot cites a very 
striking parallel from Eur., [ph. Taur., 
1025-1026. 


Ver. 5. The present age is utter night 
Gere 


EL, sb205), as contemporary 
rabbis taught; the age to come is all day. 
Meantime faith is to be held fast through 
this night (cf. passages quoted in Schlat- 
ter’s die Sprache u. Heimat des vierten 
Evangelisten, 17, 18). viol . Kal ¥. 
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hpépas: odk éopev vuxtos *0d8€ oxdrous. 
edSwpev ds ot Y Nowot GANA “ ypnyopOpev kal *vjpopev. 


V. 


6 “Apa ‘ody ph “Kab- 
7. ot 


-Vv. ‘ 
18, etc. yap KabedSovtes vuKTds kafedSoucr’ Kal of 7 peOuckdpevor vuKTos 


u Cf. on 


Eph.v.14. peOUouow: 8. "Hels Se “Hudpas Svtes vihwpev, ” évBucdpevor 


v iv. 13. 

w Cf.ont 
Cor. xvi. 
13; Mt. 
XXIV. 42. , 

x Seeonr FWTNPLAS 
Pet. v. 


“Odpaka tiotews Kal dydmns Kal Tepikepadaiay éATida cwrypias: 
Q. Stu odx *ebeTo °ipas 6 Ceds eis *dpyyy GAN eis * epiToinow 
81a Tod Kupiou hpav “Inood Xprotod, 10. tod dmofay- 


8. aA A A 
y Win. § | 6VTOS brrép Apa, iva etre ypnyopapev, etre kaevdapev, apa odv 


Eph. vi. 0T@ Lihowper. 
14, 17; 


N 


II, 8:6 *wopaxadeite &AAHAOUS Kal oiKkodopetre 


Rom xiii, €ts TOV éva, KaBdS Kal ToLetTe. 


11 f, 
a Constr. ; 
cf. Win. § 30, 11, b. b Isa. lix. 17. 
e Emphatic, as opposed to ot Aoezot. 
as in II, ii. 14. Heb. x. 39. 
k iv. 18. 


hpepas is a stronger and Semitic way of 
expressing the thought of ‘belonging 
to” (cf. ver. 8). 

Ver. 6. To be alert, in one’s sober 
senses (vydewv), is more than to be 
merely awake. Here, as in verse 8, the 
Christians are summoned to live up to 
their privileges and position towards the 
Lord. ‘There are few of us who are 
not rather ashamed of our sins and follies 
as we look out on the blessed morning 
sunlight, which comes to us like a bright- 
winged angel beckoning us to quit the 
old path of vanity that stretches its 
dreary length behind us” (George Eliot). 
In one of the Zoroastrian scriptures 
(Vendidad, xviii. 23-25) the cock, as the 
bird of the dawn, is inspired to cry, ‘‘ Arise, 
Omen! ... Lo here is Bushyasta com- 
ing down upon you, who lulls to sleep 
again the whole living world as soon as 
it has awoke, saying, ‘Sleep, sleep on, 
O man [and live in sin, Yasht, xxii. 41]! 
The time is not yet come.’” 

Ver. 7. Cf. Plutarch, De Iside, vi., 
Oivov 8€ of péev ev “HAtov wédeu Oepa- 
aevovTes Tov Vedv OK eioepovoty ToTa- 
pamay els Td tepdv, ds od mpoajKoV aes 
pas mivery, Tov Kupiov Kat Bacidéws 
épopOvtos. 

Ver. 8. évdvodpevor Odpaka K.T.A., 
the thought of ii. 12, 13; the mutual love 
of Christians, which forms the practical 
expression of their faith in God, is their 
true fitness and equipment for the second 
advent. Faith and love are a unity; 
where the one goes the other follows. 
They are also not merely their own coat 
of mail, requiring no extraneous protec- 
tion, but the sole protection of life against 
indolence, indifference and indulgence. 
They need simply to be used. If they 


c Cf. on Eph. vi. 14=“‘ coat of mail”. 
f i, 10. 
h Cf. for syntax, Rom. xiv. 8; Burton, M.T., 252-253. 
1 unclassical, Blass, § 45, 2; cf. 1 Cor. v. 6. 


d 1 Pet. ii. 8. 
g Cf. on Eph. i. 14; here active (= possess.) 
i ivi 17, 


are not used, they are lost, and with them 
the Christian himself. The transition to 
the military metaphor is mediated (as in 
Rom. xiii. 12, 13) by the idea of the 
sentry’s typical vigilance. 

Ver. 9. The mention of the future 
owtypla starts Paul off, for a moment, 
on what it involves (9, ro). 

Ver. 10. Life or death makes no dif- 
ference to the Christian’s union and 
fellowship with Jesus Christ, whose death 
was in our eternal interests (cf. Rom. xiv. 
7-9). For this metaphorical use of ypny. 
etre xa. (different from that in 6), Wohl. 
cites Plato, Symp., 203a : 81a TovTov (i.e. 
Eros) waca éoti 4 Spttia Kal 4 S1d- 
Aextos Oeois mpds avOpdaous, Kal éypy- 
yopdor Kal KaQevSovo.v, as a possible 
basis. 

Ver. 11, The modification in the 
primitive attitude of Christians to the 
Parousia of Jesus is significant. Instead 
of all expecting to be alive at that blessed 
crisis, the inroads of death had now forced 
men to the higher consolation that ‘it 
did not make the least difference whether 
one became partaker of the blessings of 
that event in the ranks of the dead or of 
the living. The question whether the 
Parousia was to happen sooner or later 
was no longer of paramount importance. 
The important thing was to cultivate 
that attitude of mind which the writer 
of this epistle recommended” (Baur).— 
oikoSopetre, the term sums up all the 
support and guidance that a Christian 
receives from the fellowship of the church 
(cf. Beyschlag’s N.T. Theology, ii. 232). 
—Kabes Kal qoveire, another instance 
(cf. iv. 1, 10) of Paul’s fine courtesy 
and tact. He is careful to recog- 
nise the Thessalonians’ attainments, 
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12. ™’Epwrdpev Sé buds, ddeAdol, *eidévar Tods °KoTLGvTas ey m iv. x, II- 


i? ie \ a a A 

Uplv Kat Pmrpotctapévous bua év Kupiw kat *youletodvtas Spas, 13. n 
Ch ok eget! A a 

kat “iHyeto8ar adtods bwepexmepioads év dydarn 81d Td Epyov adtav. 


> an 
“elpnvedete év *éautois. 


vouQerette Tods ’ dtdéKTous, ” tapapuletobe Tods * ddryodxous, dvTé- o 
xeo8e tov dolevdv, ” paxpobupette mpds mdvras. 
Tig “kakév dyti KaKod Twi dmodG- GANA tdvToTe Td” dyabdy Bid- 


14. “mwapaxahodpey S€ Spas, &deAdot, 


ii. 2. 
Cf. Ps. 
exliv. 3; 
1 Cor. 
xvi. 18; 
Ign. 
Smyrn.ix.. 
Gal. im 
Ae 11; 1 Cor.. 
15. 6pate * pH : 
p Cf. on 
Rom. 
xii. 8. 


keTe eis GAAHous Kal cig mdvtas. 16. mévToTe °yalpete, 17. “4Sta- q See on 


iv. 14. r Phil. ii. 3; cf. Thuc. iv. 5, etc. 
(so Plato, Gorg. 465 c). w_Cf, 111. 


x Exod. vi.g; Isa. lvii. 15; Sir. vii. 10, and Ps. Sol. xvi. 11. 
a Prov. xx. 22 (Matt. v. 44); Rom. xii. 17. 
c Paul’s practice, 2 Cor. vi. 10; cf. Phil. iv. 4; Rom. xii. 12, and Col.i. 11. 


clause (Burton, M.T. 209). 
and helpful.” 


v Xen. Mem. III. i. 7. 


Acts xx. 

31; 1 Cor. 
s Mk. ix. 50; 2 Cor. xiii. rz. t = dAAyjAots. 
w ii. 11; Joh. xi. 19. 31. 
y See on1 Cor. xiii. 4. | z Object. 
b =“ What is kind 


d i. 3; cf. Ign. Eph. x.; Herm, Sim. ix. 11,73; Ep. Arist. 226 (rov @cdv émexadov Stamavrés). 


even while stirring them up to further 
efforts. 


Vv. 12-22. General instructions for 
the church. 
Ver. 12. These mpotordpevor are not 


officials but simply local Christians like 
Jason, Secundus, and perhaps Demas (in 
whose houses the Christians met), who, 
on account of their capacities or position, 
had informally taken the lead and made 
themselves responsible for the welfare 
and worship of the new society. The 
organisation is quite primitive, and the 
triple description of these men's functions 
is too general to permit any precise de- 
lineation of their duties (cf. Lindsay’s 
The Church and the Ministry in the Early 
Centurtes, pp.122f). komtavras denotes 
the energy and practical interest of these 
people, which is further defined by mpot- 
orapévous (a term with technical associa- 
tions, to which év kupi@ is added in order 
to show that their authority rests on re- 
ligious services) and vov8etotvras ( = the 
moral discipline, perhaps of catechists, 
teachers and prophets). An instinct ot 
rebellion against authority is not confined 
to any one class, but artisans and trades- 
men are notorious for a tendency to suspect 
or depreciate any control exercised over 
them in politics or in religion, especially 
when it is exercised by some who have 
risen from their own ranks. The com- 
munity at Thessalonica was largely re- 
cruited from this class, and Paul, with 
characteristic penetration, appeals for 
respect and generous appreciation towards 
the local leaders. 

Ver. 13. ‘‘Regard them with a very 
special love for their works’ sake”’ (so 
thorough and important it is). ‘Be at 
peace among yourselves” (instead of 
introducing divisions and disorder by any 
jnsubordination or carping). 


Ver. 14. The particular form of in- 
subordination at Thessalonica was idle- 
ness (for the contemporary use of ar. in 
this sense, see Oxyrh. Papyri, ii. 1gor, 
p- 275). Similarly, in Olynth. iii. 11, 
Demosthenes denounces all efforts made 
to shield from punishment tots arak- 
Tovvtas, z.¢., those citizens who shirk ac-- 
tive service and evade the State’s call for 
troops.—éAtyovxous = “‘ faint-hearted ” 
(under trial, i. 6, see references), dvré- 
xeo@e (cleave to, put your arm round), 
do0evav (i.e., not in health only but 
in faith or position, Acts xx. 35), pax. 
w. wavtas =do not lose temper or 
patience with any (of the foregoing 
classes) however unreasonable and exact- 
ing they may be (cf. Prov. xviii. 14, LXX). 
The mutual services of the community 
are evidently not to be left to the mpoio- 
Tdpevor, for Paul here urges on the rank 
and file the same kind of social duties as 
he implies were incumbent upon their 
leaders (cf. vov@er. 12,14). If &8eApot 
here meant the mpotordpevor, it would 
have been more specificially defined. 
An antithesis between 12 and 14 would 
be credible in a speech, not in a letter. 

Ver. 15. The special circumstances 
which called for forbearance (ver. 14) were 
likely to develop a disposition to retaliate 
upon those who displayed an ungenerous 
and insubordinate spirit (e.g., the adra- 
xrot); but the injunction has a wider 
range (eis mavras, including their fellow- 
countrymen, ii. 14). 

Ver. 16. Tocomment adequately upon 
these diamond drops (16-18) would be to: 
outline a history of the Christian experi- 
ence in its higher levels. m. xalpete, cf. 
Epict., i. 16 (‘‘ Had we understanding, 
ought we to do anything but sing hymns 
and bless the Deity and tell of His bene- 
fits? ... What else can I do, a lame 
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10; Phil. 
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g iv. 3. 
h For ab- 


sence of article in this constr. see Field, 59-60 on the similar usage in Lk. vii. 30. 
over”: w» with pres. imper. implies action already begun Moult. i. 122 f. 


i. 5, and cf. x Cor. xiv. 1. 
(Job i. 1, 8, ii. 3). 
q ili. 11, iv. 16. 


Pils sed JOnivsiks 


o =“ form” or “sort ” (so Jos. Ant. x. 3). 
r Only here (N.T.), = dAovs (through and through). 
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k Contrast 2 Tim. 
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p ive35_cf. Did: m--1. 


1 After mwavra edd. add the disjunctive Se (with almost all MSS. and vss., also_ 
Clem., Alex., Paed. iii. 12, 95, exc. S3*A, cop., syr.sch), which became absorbed by 
the first syllable of the following word. Blass (after K, min., etc.) Soxtpalovres. 


old man, than sing hymns to God? ... 
I exhort you to join in this same song.’’) 
There is a thread of connection with the 
foregoing counsel. The unswerving aim 
of being good and doing good to all men, 
is bound up with that faith in God’s un- 
failing goodness to men which enables 
the Christian cheerfully to accept the 
disappointments and sufferings of social 
life. This faith can only be held by 
prayer, 7.¢., a constant reference of all 
life’s course to God, and such prayer must 
be more than mere resignation; it im- 
plies a spirit of unfailing gratitude to 
God, instead of any suspicious or rebel- 
lious attitude. 

Ver. 17. ‘‘ Pray always, says the 
Apostle; that is, have the habit of prayer, 
turning your thoughts into acts by con- 
necting them with the idea of the redeem- 
ing God” (Coleridge, Notes on the Book 
of Common Prayer), cp. iii. 11, v. 23. 

Ver. 18. Chrysostom, who wrote : 7d 
del SyAovdre edyaptotety, ToUTO pidowd- 
ov uxis, gave a practical illustration 
of this heroic temper by repeating, as he 
died in the extreme hardships of an en- 
forced and painful exile, 86fa 1G O€6 
advtwv évexa. For thanksgiving even 
in bereavement, cf. Aug., Conf., ix. 12; 
and further, zbid., ix. 7 (tunc hymni et 
psalmi ut canerentur, secundum morem 
Orientalium partium, ne populus maeroris 
taedio contabesceret, institutum est). 

Ver. 19. todro «.7.A. The primary 
reference is to evyaptoreire, but the pre- 
ceding imperatives are so closely bound 
up with this, that it is needless to exclude 
them from the scope of the @éAnpa.—év 
X.°l. This glad acceptance of life’s rain 
and sunshine alike as from the hand of 
God, Jesus not only exemplified (cf. con- 
text of pipyntral ... Tov Kuplov, i. 6) 
but also enabled all who keep in touch 
with him to realise. The basis of it 


is the Christian revelation and experi- 
ence; apart from the living Lord it is 
neither conceivable nor practicable (cf. 
R. H. Hutton’s Modern Guides of English 
Thought, pp. 122 f.). 

Ver. 20. As evyxaptorety was a special 
function of the prophets in early Chris- 
tian worship (cf. Did. x. 7), the transition 
is natural. The local abuses of ecstatic 
prophecy in prediction (2 Thess. ii. 2) or 
what seem to be exaggerated counsels 
of perfection (ver. 16 f.) must not be al- 
lowed to provoke any reaction which 
would depreciate and extinguish this vital 
gift or function of the faith. Paul, with 
characteristic sanity, holds the balance 
even. Such enthusiastic outbursts are 
neither to be despised as silly vapouring 
nor to be accepted blindly as infallible 
revelations. The true criticism of mpo- 
ytela comes (ver. 21) from the Christian 
conscience which is sensitive to the kaév, 
the ovpdépov, the oixo8ony, or the 
dvadoyia tis miorews (cf. Weizsdcker’s 
Apost. Age, li. 270f.). But this criticism 
must be positive. In applying the stand- 
ard of spiritual discernment, it must sift, 
not for the mere pleasure of rejecting the 
erroneous but with the object of retaining 
what is genuine. 

Ver. 22. A further general precept, 
added to bring out the negative side of 
katéxere, K.T.A.—1rovnpod neut. abstract 
= “of wickedness,” as Gen. ii. 9 (rod 
ei8évar yvwordv Kahod Kal aovnpod).— 
Taytdos k.T.A., perhaps an allusion to the 
manifold ways of going wrong (Arist., 
Nik. Eth, ii. 6 14, 7d pev Gpaprdvery 
twohhaxds éorly ... 7d 88 KatopBody 
povayx@s). 

Ver. 23. elpyvys, with a special allu- 
sion to the breaches of harmony and 
charity produced by vice (cf. connection 
of ili. 12, 13 and iv. 3 f.), indolence, im- 
patience of authority or of defects in one 
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v See on 


w As Num. xxiii. 19; Ps. xxxvii. 5 (LXX). 
1 Cor. xvi. 20; and Justin’s Apol. i. 65. 
Acts xix. 13. 


2 z Clem. Alex. Paed. III. ii. 81. 
b Lk. iv. 16; Acts xv. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 15; Col. iv. 16. 


Cor. i. 9. 
y See on Rom. xvi. 16; 
a For constr. cf. 

on BEG) hp Gy 


x Ver. 17, II. iii. x. 


1 Read evopxtlw [only here N.T., = “adjure,” strengthened form of opxifw] with 


ABD*, min., Euth., Dam. (edd.). 


But om. aytors before adeAdous with *BDG, 


min., d, e, f, g, aeth., Euth., Amb., Cassiod. (edd., exc. de Wette, Koch, Ellic., 
Weiss) ; the addition of aytots, like the omission of aot, “entspringt vielleicht dem 
+hierarchischen Interesse, die Bibel nicht Allen zuganglich zu machen ” (Zimmer). 


another (v. 13 f.), retaliation (v. 15), and 
‘differences of opinion (v. 19 f.) Such 
faults affect the o@pa, the yvy7 and the 
-mvevpa respectively, as the sphere of that 
pure and holy consciousness whose out- 
come is eipyvn-—tpav, unemphatic geni- 
tive (as in iil. 10, 13, cf. Abbott’s Yohan- 
mine Grammar, 2559a) throwing the em- 
phasis on the following word or words. 
rvevpa is put first, as the element in 
human nature which Paul held to be 
most directly allied to God, while Wuy% 
‘denotes as usual the individual life. The 
collocation of these terms is unusual but 
of course quite untechnical.—dapéparws 
has almost a proleptic tinge = “‘ preserved 
entire, (So as to be) blameless at the ar- 
rival of,” which has led to the substitu- 
tion, in some inferior MSS., of etpebeln 
for typ Pein (cf. textual discussion in 
Amer. Four. Theol., 1903, 453 f.). The 
construction is rather awkward, but the 
general sense is clear. With the thought 
of the whole verse compare Ps. Sol. xviii. 
6: xaBapioar 6 eds “lopayArA .. . els 
qpépay éxdoyis év avager Xpiarod avrod, 
also the description of Abraham being 
‘preserved by the divine wodia in Sap. 
x. 5 (éripyoev avrov Gpepmrov bed). 
Ver. 24. The call implies that God 
‘will faithfully carry out the process of 
Gytaleo Oar and typeto Oar (cf. Phil. i. 6), 
which is the divine side of the human 
endeavour outlined in the preceding verse. 


Vv. 25-27. Closing words of counsel 
and prayer. 
Ver. 26. Neither here, nor above at 


ver. 14, is there any reason to suppose 
that Paul turns to address the leaders of 
the local church (so ¢.g., Bornemann, 
Ellicott, Alford, Askwith, Zimmer, Light- 


foot, Weiss, Findlay) as though they 
were, in the name of the apostle(s), to 
convey the holy (z.e. not of convention or 
human passion) kiss, which betokened 
mutual affection (cf. Renan’s S. Paul, 
262, DCG. i. 935, and E. Bz. 4254) in the 
early Christian worship. This greeting 
by proxy is not so naturalas the ordinary 
sense of the words; the substitution of 
7. &.%. for the more common éAAyAovs 
is intelligible in the light, e.g., cf. Phil. 
iv. 21; and it would be harsh to postulate 
so sharp a transition from the general 
reference of v. 25 and v. 28. Even in 
ver. 27 it is not necessary to think of the 
local leaders. While the epistle would 
naturally be handed to some of them in 
the first instance, it was addressed to the 
church; the church owned it and was 
held responsible for its public reading at 
the weekly worship.—wao.y, like the 
amavras of ver. 26, simply shows Paul’s 
desire to prevent the church from becom- 
ing, on any pretext, a clique or coterie. 
But the remarkable emphasis of the in- 
junction points to a period when such 
public reading of an apostolic epistle 
was not yet a recognised feature in the 
worship of the churches. Paul lays 
stress upon the proper use of his epistle, 
as being meant not for a special set, but 
for the entire brotherhood (i.e., at Thes- 
salonica, not, as Flatt thinks, in Mace- 
donia). See that every member gets a 
hearing of it at some meeting or other 
(avay., timeless aor.), and thus knows 
exactly what has been said. So Afoc. 
Bar. \xxxvi.: ‘‘ when therefore ye receive 
this my epistle, read it in your congre- 
gations with care. And meditate thereon, 
above all on the days of your fasts.” 
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e Only here 
in N.T. 
f 2 Pet.i. 8. 


with inf, as in I. i. 7. i See 2 Cor. ix. 2. 


g In answer to prayer of I. iii. 12, iv. 9-10. 


h As well as others (I. i. 8); are 


ki.e. of Achaia, etc. Cf. I. i. 3. 


10m. npov after matpos with BDP, 17, 40, 71, d, e, Theoph., Pelag. (Al., Lachm., 
WH, Findlay, Milligan, etc.), as a scribal addition from ver. r. 


CHAPTER I.—Vy. 1-8. The address 
(i. 1, 2) is followed first by a thanksgiving 
(3-10) which passes into a prophetic piece 
of consolation, and then by a brief 
prayer (11, 12). 

Ver. 3. mept tpav: Your thankless 
situation (4 f.) only throws into more 
brilliant relief your personal character 
and bearing under adverse circumstances. 
Stu is best represented by our colloquial 
““ because,’ which includes both the 
causal and the objective senses of the 
word; what forms matter for thanks- 
giving is naturally the reason for thanks- 
giving. aydqn «.T.A., a period of strain 
tires mutual gentleness (see on Rev. ii. 4) 
as well as patience towards God (ver. 4), 
since irritation and lack of unselfish con- 
sideration for others (cf. iii. 6 f.) may be 
as readily produced by a time of tension 
and severe anxiety as an impatient 
temper of faith. Paul is glad and grate- 
ful that suffering was drawing his friends 
together and binding them more closely 
to their Lord, instead of stunting the 
growth of their faith and drying up 
the flow of their mutual charity. Praise 
comes as usual before blame. Paul is 
proud of his friends, because suffering 
has not spoiled their characters, as suffer- 


ing, especially when due to oppression 
and injustice, is too apt to do.— dgethopev 
(so Cic. ad. Fam., xiv. 2, gratiasque 
egi, ut debui; Barn. v. 3, vii. 1), the 
phrase is unexampled in Paul, but not 
unnatural (cf. Rom. xv. I, etc.); ‘the 
form of duty is one which all thoughts. 
naturally take in his mind” (Jowett). 
Ver. 4. The single article groups 
tropov} and iors as a single concep- 
tion = faith in its special aspect of 
patient endurance (cf. on Rev. xiii. 10), 
faithful tenacity of purpose. M. Geb- 
hardt,in his L’Italie Mystique (pp. 318f.),. 
observes that “ the final word of Lante’s 
belief, of that ‘religion of the heart” 
which he mentions in the Convito, is given 
in the 24th canto of the Paradiso. He 
comes back to the very simple symbol of 
Paul, faith, hope and love; for him as for 
the apostle faith is at bottom simply 
hope.” Faith is more than that to Paul, 
but sometimes hardly more. The Thessa- 
lonians are not to fear that they are hold- 
ing a forlorn outpost. Neither man nor 
God overlooks their courage (cf. Plato’s 
Theaet., xxv., avdpixas tropetvar kal ph 
avav8pws devyew). Their founders and 
friends at a distance are watching with 
pride their resolute faith ; while in God's. 


I. 1—8. 
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and xiv. 22. 

ii. 5-6, 9, viii. 17; 2 Cor. iv. 17 f. 

Isa. iv. 15 (quoted on I. iv. 16). 

knows!” ui Cor. i. 7; Rom. ii. 5. 

and on 1 Cor, iii. 13. A Hebraism. 
x Cf. I. iv. 5 (Jer. x. 25; Ps. xxviii. 6). 


sure process of providence that faith has 
a destiny of its own, since it is bound up 
with His eternal designs. Hope is only 
mentioned once (ii. 16, cf. iii. 5) in this 
epistle, for all its preoccupation with the 
future. Faith covers almost all its con- 
tents here.—@Alteouy more general than 
Siwypots.—vép, as in L., iii. 2, is equiva- 
lent to wept, with a touch of personal 
interest (Abbott’s fohannine Grammar, 
p. 559; Meisterhans, Gramm. d. attischen 
Inschriften, 182). 

Ver. 5. évSerypa, in apposition to the 
general thought of the preceding clause ; 
it does not matter to the sense whether 
the word is taken as an elliptic nominative 
or an appositional accusative. ‘“‘ All this 
is really a clear proof of (or points to) 
the equity of God’s judgment,” which 
will right the present inequalities of life 
(Dante, Purg., x. 109f.). Atkata xpious 
is the future and final judgment of 6-10, 
whose principle is recompense (Luke xvi. 
25); there is a divine law of compensa- 
tion which will operate. This throws 
back light upon the present sufferings of 
the righteous. These trials, it is as- 
sumed, are due to loyalty and innocence 
of life; hence, in their divine aspect (ver. 
5), they are the necessary qualification or 
discipline for securing entrance into the 
realm of God. They are significant, not 
casual. Paul begins by arguing that 
their very infliction or permission proves 
that God must be contemplating a suit- 
able reward and destiny for those who 
endured them in the right spirit. eis 7d 
«.7.X., is thus a loose expansion (from 
the common rabbinic phrase, cf. Dalman’s 
Worte ¥esu, 97 f.; E. Tr., 119) of one 
side of the Six. xptous. The other side, 
the human aspect of @Atypus, then emerges 
in ver. 6. Since the Thessalonians were 
suffering at the hands of men (rots @At- 
Bovras, Isa. xix. 20), the two-handed 


p See on Rom. iii. 30, viii. 9, 17 = “since”. 
r From Isa. lxvi. 2 (LXX). 

t 1 Thess. ii. 15; see below, iii. 2. 
v Cf. LXX of Exod. iii. 2; Isa. xxix. 6, Ixvi. 6, 15 f. 

w Ezek. xxv, 14 (LXX); Jer. xxv. 12; Deut. vii. 9. 

y Cf. Rom. x. 16, Acts vi. 7; Clem. Rom. xlii. 4. 


a Acts v. 41 
q Exod. xxiii. 22; see on Rom. 
s Cf. 2 Cor. 1i. 13; Asc. 
“We need it too, God 


engine of retribution (so Lam. iii. 64 f.; 
Obad. 15; Isa. lix. 18, for dvrato8.) must 
in all fairness punish the persecutors (cf. 
Sap. xi.9, 10). This is the only passage 
in which Paul welcomes God’s vengeance 
on the enemies of the church as an ele- 
ment in the recompense of Christians.— 
tmép fs kal wdoyere: to see an intelli- 
gible purpose in suffering, or to connect 
it with some larger movement and hope, 
is always a moral stay. ‘God gave 
three choice gifts to Israel—the Torah, 
the Land of Promise, and Eternal Life, 
and each was won by suffering” (Bera- 
choth, 5a). 

Ver. 7. After noting the principle of 
recompence (5-7a), Paul proceeds (76-10) 
to dwell on its time and setting, especi- 
ally in its punitive aspect. He consoles 
the Thessalonians by depicting the doom 
of their opponents rather than (gc, 10) 
their own positive relief andreward. The 
entire passage breathes the hot air of the 
later Judaism, with its apocalyptic antici- 
pation of the 7us talionis applied by God 
to the enemies of His people; only, Paul 
identifies that people not with Israel but 
with believers in Christ Jesus. He ap- 
propriates Israel’s promises for men and 
women whom Israel expelled and perse- 
cuted.—The a@yyedou. are the manifesta- 
tion of Christ’s 8vvapis, as the &yvor 
(saints not angels are ot his 86&a, (ver. 1) ; 
the position of ayy. (cf. Win., § 80, 125) 
tells against Hofmann’s interpretation of 


8uv.=“ host” (N28, so LXX). Here 


and in the following verses the divine 
prerogatives (e.g., fiery manifestation and 
judicial authority) are carried over to 
Jesus. 

Ver. 8. Those who know not God are 
of course not pagans as such but im- 
moral pagans, in the sense of Rom. i. 
28 f. Those who refuse obedience to the 
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c Only here in N.T., cf. Ex. xiv. 4; Sir. xxxviii. 6, etc. ; Isa. iv. 2 f., xlix. 3. d Reminiscence 
of Ps, Ixviii. 36; Ixxxix. 8(LXX). Cf. Sir. xxxviii. 3; 4 Macc. xviii. 3. e Cf.1 Cor. i. 6. Se f From 
Isa. ii, 11 (17). g Cf. Col.i. 29. “It is to this our thoughts turn as we pray, etc. (Ruther- 
ford). h Equivalent, as¢.g. in LXX of Exod. ix. 16. 


1 For emtorev@n Markland and Hort conj. emrorw@y (so 31, 112), as if “the 
Christian testimony (vv. 4-5) of suffering for the faith had been confirmed and sealed 
upon the Thessalonians” (cf. Ps. xcii. 4 f, LXX, Oavpactos ev vipndors © KUpLOS * TA 
PapTupia cov exiaTwOnoav opodpa). mwirtwOnTw is used (as here with em) of the 
divine word in x Chron. xvii. 23 (cf. 2 Chron. ii. 9). The MSS. reading throws 
exorevOn to the front for emphasis, but it must go with ed npas. The point of the 
sentence, as Lgft. admits, leads us to expect “a direct connexion between the 
Thessalonians and a belief in the gospel rather than between the Thess. and the 
preaching of the gospel,” so that paptvptov is less vital to ef nas. No satisfactory 
parallel can be quoted for either construction of erarev8n, however, and the likelihood 
upon the whole is that it represents a primitive and natural corruption of ematwby. 


gospel are, as the repetition of the article 
suggests, a different class of people, per- 
haps drawn both from Jews and pagans. 
But as Paul never seems to contemplate 
the idea of any Jew failing to hear the 
gospel (cf. Rom. x. 16 f.), the description 
here applies principally to them.—év mupt 
dAoysds, one of the most favourite real- 
istic traits of the last judgment, in 
apocalyptic Judaism (cf. passages in 
Volz’s Fidische Eschatologie, 285, 286) ; 
here it is simply a descriptive touch, 
which Paul does not pause to elaborate 
(cf. x Cor. iii, 13). The rather “ broad 
and inflated” language (Weizsicker) of 
the whole passage is probably due to the 
subject, more than to Paul’s employ- 
ment of Silvanus, himself a prophet (cf. 
Acts xv. 32 and 1 Thess, ii. 12-16), as his 
amanuensis. 

Ver. 9. The overwhelming manifesta- 
tion of the divine glory sweeps from be- 
fore it (pregnant awd) into endless ruin 
the disobedient (Ps. Ixxvi. 7) men who 
(see Moulton, gt f.) shall pay the penalty 
of (see Prov. xxvii. 12, LXX) eternal de- 
struction (the common apocalyptic belief, 
see Volz, iid. Eschat., 286 f.). 

Ver. 10. émvrreOn, like the variant 
émrorevOn, is suggested by murrevovoty 
(cf. a similar instance in iii. 3). The 
abrupt parenthesis (‘‘ you included—for ”’) 
shows how Paul was thinking of the 
Thessalonians especially, while he de- 
picted the bliss of the saints in general. 
évSo€é., in one sense they were to be a 


credit and honour to their apostles 
(L, ii, 19 f.); in another, they were a 
glory to Christ Himself, by their ripened 
character—a Johannine touch (cf. John 
xvii. 10, and ver. 12 of this chapter ; the 
parallel between épyov miorews and John 
vi. 29 is verbal).—Oaup. = to be wondered 
at (by whom? cf. Ezek. xxxix. 21, Eph. 
iii. 10?) in (i.e., by reason of, on account 
of) belzevers ; for a partial parallel to the 
phrase see Isa. Ixii. 6 (kat év 7@ twhoUTo 
avtav Oavpacbycecbe), If St... - 
tpas had been meant to give the reason 
for Oavpac@ijvar (so Zimmer, Wohl.), 
Paul would probably have put God’s wit- 
ness instead of our witness, and expressed 
the idea unambiguously ; the transition 
from the waouv to the special case of the 
Thessalonians becomes, on this construc- 
tion, an anti-climax. The rhythmical 
swing of 7b-10 suggests a reminiscence 
or quotation of some early Christian lit- 
urgical hymn, perhaps one of the pro- 
phetic WaApot which he had heard at 
Corinth (x Cor. xiv. 15, 26). 

Ver. 11, kal «.7.X., we pray as well 
as render thanks (ver. 3) for you. Un- 
able any longer to give the Thessalonians 
their personal example and instructions— 
the time for that had passed (ério7o0y)— 
Paul and his colleagues can still pray for 
them. The duties of a preacher or 
evangelist do not cease with the utter- 
ance of his message. é£id09: one 
proof that God deemed them worthy of 
His kingdom lay in the discipline of 
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Ezek, xxxix. 21. 
p So ver. 11. 

xxiv. 31; 2 Macc. ii. 7, etc. d I. iii. ro. 
. Sap. iv. 4. 


Jos. Vit. xi., xxxv. iSc. yeypaumevys. 


n = Person or character (cf. on Phil. ii. 9-10). 
v E q For «. without article, cf. Win. § 19. 13 d, § 18. 7. 
mepi (an Ionism, cf. Meisterhans, Gramm. d. attisch. Inschrift. 182). 


g Elsewhere in N.T., only in Matt. xxiv. 6 (= Mk. xiii. 7). 
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14 and 
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Col. i. 29. 
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Ixvi. 5; 
Mal. i. 11; 
o John xvii. 1, 10, 21 f. 
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b See oni. 7, c Cf. Matt. 
e Gal. i. 6 = “hastily”. f See Acts xvii. 13; 
h Forged? cf. 


1 Om. pov after Kuyptov, with B, syr. (WH, Weiss, Findlay). 


suffering by means of which He developed 
their patient faith (4, 5), but Paul here 
finds another proof of it in their broader 
development of moral character and vital 
religion (cf. 10). mwéaoav includes épyov 
as well as’ evSoxiav; the p.ayer is for 
success to every practical enterprise of 
faith as well as for the satisfaction of 
every aspiration and desire after moral 
excellence. Compare Dante’s Paradiso, 
xviii. 58-60. K«Afos is ‘‘ the position 
you are called to occupy,” ‘ your voca- 
tion,” as heirs of this splendid future—a 
not unnatural extension (cf. Phil. iii. 14) 
of its ordinary use (= 1 Cor. i. 26, etc.). 
This implies that a certain period of 
moral ripening must precede the final 
crisis. In ii. 1-iii. 5, Paul proceeds to 
elaborate this, in order to allay the fever- 
ish excitement at Thesszlonica, while in 
iii. 6 f., he discusses the further ethical 
disorders caused by the church’s too 
ardent hope. The heightened misery of 
the present situation must neither break 
down their patience (4 f.), nor on the 
other hand must it be taken as a proof 
that the end was imminent. 

Ver. 12. Here at any rate it is im- 
possible to take xépwv in a universalistic 
sense (so Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 225 f.), 
as though it implied that Christians were 
put on the same level as O.T. saints. 
The idea is the merciful favour of God, 
to the exclusion of human merit. The 
main topic of the letter is now brought 
forward ; ii, 1-2 gives the occasion for the 
Aéyos TapaxArjoews (3-12) which follows. 

CHAPTER I].—Ver. I. émuovv., a term 
whose verb was already in use for the 
muster of saints to the messianic reign. 
—oad. ‘‘get unsettled”. Epictetus uses 
a&mooadeverGar for the unsettling of the 
mind by sophistries (iii, 25), and the 


nearest equivalent for vots here is our 
“mind”, This mental agitation (aor.)} 
results in @poeto@ar = nervous fear 
(Wrede, 48 f.) in prospect of the immin- 
ent end. 

Ver. 2. os 80 hpey, ‘ purporting to 
come from us,” goes with émoroAjs 
alone, for, while Adéyos (Liinemann) 
might be grouped under it, mvedpa can- 
not. A visionary would claim personal, 
not borrowed, authority for his revela- 
tion. If as 8. 4. went with the preceding 
verbs (so Dods, Askwith, g2 f., Wohl. = 
‘“‘we are the true interpreters of Paul’s 
meaning ’’), an active (as in ver. 3) not a 
pasSive turn might have been expected 
to the sentence.—évéorynkev = ‘‘ were al- 
ready present’. The cry was, 6 kvptos 
mapeott. The final period had already 
‘begun, and the Thessalonians were pro- 
bably referred to their sufferings as a 
proof of this. Paul could only guess the 
various channels along which such a 
misconception had flowed into the local 
church ; either, ¢.g., mvevpartos, the hal- 
lucination of some early Christian pro- 
phet at Thessalonica; or Aéyov, oral 
statement, based in part perhaps on some 
calculation of contemporary history or 
on certain logia of Jesus; or émuorodjs, 
1.e., the misinterpretation of some passage 
in 1 Thess. or in some lost letter of Paul. 
Possibly Paul imagined an epistle had 
been forged purporting to come from him 
or his companions, but we have no means 
of knowing whether his suspicion was 
well-founded or not. In any case the 
allusion is quite credible within his life- 
time. Such expectations may have been 
excited in a more or less innocent fashion, 
but Paul peremptorily (ver. 3) ranks 
them all as dishonest; he is concerned 
not with their origin but with their mis- 
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cf. Acts ii. 22; here = “proclaim”. 


10n ws 8 npov Field (202) writes: “ Perhaps the apostle wrote ws 8y nev, as 
pretending to be ours,” adding instances from Ast. Lex. Plat. to justify the latter’s 
statement that ‘‘ cum irrisione quadam plerumque ponitur ws $y”. 

2 The avoptas of $$B min., cop., arm., Euth., Dam., Tert., Amb. (Ti., Tr., WH, 
Zim., Bj., Findlay, Lgft.), is preferable to the Western paraphrastic apaptias (Alford, 


Ellic., Wohl., Weiss). 
3 Bentl. conj. emt wav to Neyopevov. 


chievous effects upon the church (cf. 
Matt. xxiv. 4). Probably his suspicions 
of misinterpretation were due to his 
recent experiences in Galatia, though 
the Macedonian churches seem to have 
escaped any infusion of the anti-Pauline 
propaganda which soured Corinth not 
long afterwards. 

Ver. 3. Kal daox., the apostasy and 
the appearance (so of Beliar, Asc. Isa., iv. 
18) of the personal anti-_hrist or pseudo- 
Christ form a single phenomenon. From 
the use of 4% amoortacia as a Greek 
equivalent for Belial (LXX of 1 Kings 
xxi. 13, A, and Aquila), this eschatolo- 
gical application of the term would natur- 


ally flow, especially as bysb5 Was 
might well be represented by 6 dv@pwros 
THs avoptas on the analogy of 2 Sam. 
xxii. 5 (LXX) = Ps. xvii. (xviii.). 4. 
Lawlessness was a cardinal trait in the 
Jewish figure of Belial, as was persecu- 
tion of the righteous (i. 4, ii. 7, see Asc. 
Isa., ii. 5, etc.). The very order of the 
following description (@mwdetas set be- 
tween dvoplas and 6 avriKeipevos, etc., 
unchronologically, but dramatically) sug- 
gests that this incarnation of lawlessness 
was a doomed figure, although he chal- 
lenged and usurped divine prerogatives. 
He is another Antiochus Epiphanes 
(Dan. xi. 36, kal tpobyoerar él wavra 
Qedv kat él tov Oedv Tov Ocdv géadda 
Aadyjoet, though Paul carefully safe- 
guards himself against misconception by 
inserting Aeydpevov in his quotation of 
the words). This conception of a super- 
natural antagonist to Jesus Christ at the 
end is the chief element of novelty intro- 


duced by Paul, from Jewish traditions, 
into the primitive Christian eschatology. 
The recent attempt of valigula to erect a 
statue of himself in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem may have furnished a trait for 
Paul’s delineation of the future Deceiver ; 
the fearful impiety of this outburst had 
sent a profound shock through Judaism, 
which would be felt by Jewish Christians 
as well. But Paul does not identify the 
final Deception with the Imperial cultus, 
which was far from a prominent feature 
when he wrote. His point is that the 
last pseudo-Messiah or anti-Christ will 
em ody all that is profane and blasphem- 
ous, every conceivable element of im- 
piety ; and that, instead of being repudi- 
ated, he will be welcomed by Jews as 
well as pagans (cf. Acts xii. 21, 22). 

Ver. 5. It was no after-thought, on 
Paul’s part (the singular rules out 
Spitta’s idea that Timothy wrote this 
apocalyptic piece). Nor was it an idio- 
syncrasy of his teaching. Especially 
since the days of Antiochus Ep phanes 
(an. vii., xi.; of. Gunkel’s Schépfung u. 
Chaos, 221 f.), a more or less esoteric 
and varied Jewish tradition had pervaded 
pious circles, that the last days would be 
heralded by a proud uprising against 
God. The champion of this movement 
was no longer the Dragon or cosmic op- 
ponent of God, as in the older mythology 
(though traces of this belief still linger), 
but an individual (6 Gvouos) who incor- 
porates human wickedness (7d pvoryprov 
Ts Gvoptas) and infernal cunning in his 
own person, and who essays to supplant 
and suppress the worship of the true God, 
by claiming divine honours for himself. 
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d From Isa. xi. 4 ee copied in Ps, Sol. xvii. 27, 41; cf. Job iv. 9, 


Cf. on 2 Cor, xii. 12; Matt. xxiv. 24. g Gen. 


h Dat. incommodi (Blass, § 37, 2), as in 1 Cor. i. 18; cf. Moulton, 114-115 (“strongly 
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i Cf. on 2 Cor. ii.15. -k See on Acts xii. 23. 


He is Satan’s messiah, an infernal cari- 
cature of the true messiah. Cf. Asc. Isa., 
iv. 6, where it is said that Belial “ will 
do and speak like the Beloved and he will 
say, Iam God and before me there has 
been none ’”’. 

Ver. 6. Well now, you know what 
vestrains him from being manifested (com- 
ing fully into play and sight) before his 
appointed season. Ndv probably goes with 
otdarte, not with rd Karéyov (as e.g., in 
John iv. 18, so Olshausen, Bisping, Wie- 
seler, Zahn, Wrede), and kal viv is not 
temporal, but ‘‘a mere adverb of pas- 
sage” (Ltinemann, Alford) in the argu- 
ment (so with oi8a in Acts iii. 17). Were 
viv temporal, it would mean (a) that dur- 
ing the interval between Paul’s teaching 
and the arrival of this letter fresh circum- 
stances (so Zimmer) had arisen to throw 
light on the thwarting of the adversary. 
But of this there is no hint whatsoever 
in the context. Or (bd), preferably, it 
would contrast with the following év 
7 avTov Kaip@, as an equivalent for 
“already” (Hofmann, Wohl., Milligan, 
etc.). 

Ver. 7. yap, explaining oi8are, The 
katéxwv is a fact of present experience 
and observation, which accounts for the 
avopta being as yet a puvorrptov, opera- 
ting secretly, and not an amoxddvifis. 
Paul does not say by whom (the dvopos 
himself?) the restraint is removed.— 
pdvov, the hiatus must be filled up with 
some phrase like “it cannot be mani- 
fested”. Its real character and full 
scope are not yet disclosed. For apt 
= viv, cf. Nageli’s note in dey Wort- 
schdtz des Apostels Paulus (36, 37), and 
for omission of av, Blass, § 65, 10. 

Ver. 8. 6v, «.7.A., his career is short 
and tragic. The apparition (cf. 1 Tim. 


VOL. IV. 


1 Contrast I. i. 6, ii. 13. 


vi. 14, etc., Thieme, Die Inschriften von 
Magnesia, 34 f.) of Jesus heralds his 
overthrow.—émupavetqg = sudden appear- 
ance of a deity at some crisis (¢f. Diod., 
Sicul,, i. 25), as the god in 2 Macc. ii. 21, 
iii. 24, etc. “‘In hieratic inscriptions the 
appearing of the god in visible form to 
men is commonly expressed by the same 
word” (Ramsay, Exp. Ti., x. 208). This 
passage, with its fierce messianic antici- 
pation of the adversary’s doom interrupts 
the description of his mission which is 
resumed (in ver. 9) with an account of 
the inspiration (kata), method (év) and 
results (ver. 10), of this evil advent. 
Galen (de facult. nat., 1. 2, 4-5) physio- 
logically defines évépyeva as the process 
of activity whose product is épyov. The 
impulse to évépyera is Svvapis. The 
Svvaputs of this supernatural delusion is 
specially manifested in signs and wonders. 
The power of working miracles in order 
to deceive people (ver. 11) was an ac- 
cepted trait in the Jewish and early 
Christian ideas of such eschatological 
opponents of God (cf. on Rev. xiii. 13, 
and Friedlander’s Geschichte d, jid. 
Apolog., 493 f.). 

Ver. 10. aydarn (cf. ver. 12) here, as 
Luke xi. 42, with obj. gen. Cf. Asc. 
Tsa., iv. 15, 16: “ And He will give rest 
[above, ch. i. 7] to the godly whom He 
shall find in the body in this world, and to 
all who because of their faith in Him 
have execrated Beliar and his kings”’. 
GAjGera, not = “truth” in the general 
sense of the term (Liinemann, Lightfoot, 
Zimmer) but = ‘‘the truth of the gospel”’ 
(as usual in Paul) as against a8ucla and 
WedSos (Rom. i. 15f., ii. 8). The apostle 
holds that the refusal to open one’s 
mind and heart to the gospel leaves life 
a prey to moral delusion ; judicial infatua- 
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t Alexandrian form (Win. § 13, 13); cf. Deut. 
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1The singular variant amwapxnv, adopted by Lach., WH marg., Weiss (Left. ?) 
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supported am apxys (Pauline aw. evp., in historical sense of Phil. iv. 15, Ac. xv. 7, 


etc.). 
yet to follow (cf. iii. 1, and i. 4). 


tion is the penalty of disobedience to the 
truth of God in Christ. 

Ver. 11, An echo of the primitive 
Semitic view (still extant, cf. Curtis’s 
Prim. Sem. Religion To-Day, pp. 69 f.), 
that God may deliberately lead men 
astray, or permit them to be fatally in- 
fatuated, as a penal discipline (cf. Ps. 
Sol. viii. 15; Test. XII. Patr. Dan. ix.). 
A modern would view the same pheno- 
menon as wilful scepticism issuing in 
superstition, or in inability to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. Delusions of this 
kind cannot befall believers (cf. Mark xiii. 
22; Test. Issach, iii.). In Test. Napht. 
iti. 3, idols are mvedpara mAdvys (cf. 
Test. Levi. ili. 3, etc.). 

Ver. 12. Like the prophet John half 
a century later (xiii, 2 f.), Paul distin- 
guishes his anti-Christ or antitheistic 
hero from the Satan whose campaign he 
executes; but, unlike John, the apostle 
has nothing to say about the fate of 
Satan. The tools and the victims of 
Satan are destroyed, and they alone.— 
evSox. not with évy as usual, but with the 
less common (cf. ¢.g., 1 Macc, i. 43, Kat 
moot ard “lopahA nvddcnoav TH Aat- 
pia avrov) dative. “And the greater 
number of those who shall have been 
associated together in order to receive 
the Beloved he [i.e,, Beliar] will turn 
aside after him’”’ (Asc. Isa., iv. 9). 

Ver. 13-CHAPTER III.-Ver. 5. Thanks, 
prayers and counsels. 

Ver. 13. God has chosen you (etAaTo, 
another LXX expression, implying that 
Christians had now succeeded to the 
cherished priviliges of God’s people) to 


The Thessalonians or Macedonians are first-fruits, as contrasted with others 


be saved, instead of visiting you with a 
deadly delusion (10, rr) which ends in 
judgment (12); your discipline is of sanc- 
tification (contrast 12b) and belief in what 
is true (contrast Ir, 12a), these forming 
the sphere and the scope (cf. 1 Tim. ii, 
15, and for év Gyracp@ in this sense Ps. 
Sol. xvii. 33) for salvation being realised. 
Those who are sanctified and who truly 
believe shall be saved. Cf. ver. 14 and 
Apoc. Bar., liv. 21: “in fine enim saeculi 
uindicta erit de iis qui improbe egerunt, 
iuxta improbitatem eorum, et glorificabis 
fideles iuxta fidem eorum”.—vetpatos 
may be either (a) = ‘‘ wrought by the 
(holy) Spirit”’ (cf. 1 Peter i. 2), the divine 
side of the human aforet, or (b) = “ of 
the spirit” (cf. I. v. 23; 2 Cor. vii. 1), as 
of the heart (I., iii. 13). The absence of 
the article is not decisive against the 
former rendering, but the latter is the 
more probable in view of the context; 
the process of Gytacpdés involves a love of 
the truth and a belief in it (é.e., in the 
true gospel) which is opposed to religious 
delusions ‘cf. ii. 2). 

Ver. 14. To be saved ultimately (12) 
is to possess or rather to share the glory 
of Christ (cf. L., ii. 12). 

Ver. 15. The divine purpose does not 
work automatically, but implies the co- 
operation of Christians—in this case, a 
resolute stedfastness resting on loyalty to 
the apostolic gospel. In view of pass- 
ages like 1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 5, it is gratui- 
tous to read any second-century passion 
for oral apostolic tradition into these 
words or into those of iii. 6. 
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Gad, vi.t.  al.iv.1; Eph. vi. 10. bl.v 
contrast 2 Tim. ii.9. e In sense of Acts xiii. 48. 
Ps. Sol. iv. 27. 


unprincipled”’ (Rutherford). 
x. 16 with Acts xvii. 12, 34. 
li. 3. p Cf. I. iv. to. 


Ver. 16. avtés 8é, perhaps with a 
slight implicit apposition to the you or 
we of the previous sentence.—ayamrjoas 
«al Sovs, «.7.A., Connection as in John 
iii, 16.—mapdkAynow for this world, 
éariSa for the world to come; all hope 
is encouragement, but not vice-versa. 

Ver. 17, in contrast to the disquiet and 
confusion of ii. 2. épy@ as in i. 11, iii. 4, 
7 £., Aéy@ as iii. 1,15; 1.,i.8. See the 
fulsome pagan inscription of Halicar- 
nassus, which after giving thanks for the 
birth of Augustus, gwtT7pa Tov KoLvod 
tav avOpaTav yévous, declares that men 
now are full of éAmi8ev péev xpnorav 
arpos TO péANov, evOuptas Se cis TS Tapdv. 
Contrast also the kevy éAmis of the im- 
pious in Sap. ili. rz. 

CuapTER III.—Ver. 1. In addition to 
offering prayers on their behalf, Paul asks 
them to pray for the continued success of 
the gospel (‘‘ may others be as blest as 
we are’’!) and (ver. 2), for its agents’ 
safety (Isa. xxv. 4, LXX, a reminiscence 
of). The opponents here are evidently 
{ii. 10 f.) beyond hope of conversion ; 
preservation from their wiles is all that 
can be expected. For a speedy answer 
to this prayer, see Acts xviii. 9 f. The 
repeated use of 6 Kupuos in wv. 1-5, brings 
out the control of God amid the plots and 
passions of mankind.—arémov. The 
general sense of the term is given by 
Philo in his queer allegorising of Gen. iii. 
9g (Leg. Alleg., iii. 17, dromos héyeTar 
elvat 6 haddos); commonly it is used, as 
elsewhere in the N.T., of things, but here 
of persons, either as = ‘ ill-disposed,” or, 
in a less general and derivative sense = 
“‘nerverse” (cf. Nageli, der Wortschatz 


. 25. 


k x Cor, i. 5. 


4. “memoBapey S€ ev Kuplos of Lk. 


XXxiv. 19; 
Thue. i. 


139) 43 
est. 


5. 6 de 


Gi lina Wish 
f I. iii. 4. 


ts f 
h See on Acts xxviii. 6; Isa. xxv. 4 (LXX); and on I. lii. 3, “ misguided and 


des Paulus, p. 37), or “froward”. The 
general aim of the passage is to widen 
the horizon of the Thessalonians, by en- 
listing their sympathy and interest on 
behalf of the apostles. They are not the 
only sufferers, or the only people who 
need prayer and help.—ovd mavrds dvips 
eis Képiv0dv éo 8’ 6 wdots, so ran the 
ancient proverb. Paul writes from Cor- 
inth that while everyone has the chance, 
not all have the desire, to arrive at the 
faith. 4 mlorts is the faith of the gospel, 
or Christianity. By a characteristic play 
upon the word, Paul (ver. 3), hurries on 
to add, ‘‘ but the Lord is faithful”. tpdas 
(for which Bentley and Baljon plausibly 
conjecture 7pGs) shows how lightly his 
mind rests on thoughts of his own peril 
as compared with the need of others. It 
is impossible to decide, either from the 
grammar or from the context, whether 
Tov twovnpov is neuter or masculine. 
Either sense would suit, though, if there 
is a reminiscence here of the Lord’s 
prayer (so Feine, ¥esus Christus u. 
Paulus, 252 f., and Chase, Texts and 
Studies, i. 3. 112 f.), the masculine would 
be inevitable, as is indeed more probable 
for general reasons (so e.g., Hofmann, 
Everling, Ellicott, etc.) 

Ver. 4. memotOapev ( = we have faith), 
still playing on the notion of mlorts. 
Paul rallies the Thessalonians by remind- 
ing them, not only of God’s faithfulness, 
but of their friends’ belief in them. 

Ver. 5. KarevOdvar, «.t.A. Paul no 
longer (I., ii. 11) entertains the hope of 
revisiting them soon. ‘‘ God’s love and 
Christ’s patient endurance ”’ (i.e., the 
tmopovy which Christ inspires and re- 
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w Cf. I. i. 6, ii. 14, and on 1 Cor. iv. 16. 
9, 2 Cor. xi. 27, Herm. Sim. v. 6, 2, etc., ‘toiling and moiling ” (Rutherford). 
a See on 1 Cor. ix. 3-18, and 2 Cor. i. 24. 
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1 Read wapeAaPere, with BG, 43, 73, 80, g, goth., syr.p, arm., etc. (so Lach., Tr., 
WH, Bj., Weiss), or wapeAaBooav (cAaBooavy D*) with $9*A, d, e, 17, etc. (Ti., 
Al, Zim., Lgft., Wohl., Findlay [Tr., WH, Lach., all in marg.]). 


quires, cf. Ignat. ad. Rom., last words) 
correspond to the double experience of 
love and hope in ii. 16. It is by the 
sense of God’s love alone, not by any 
mere acquiescence in His will or stoical 
endurance of it, that the patience and 
courage of the Christian are sustained. 
Cf. Ep. Arist., 195, éwt tTav KadAlotov 
ampatewv ovK adrol KartevOdvoney Ta 
Bovdcv0dvra: Beds Se TeAeLot TA TavTwv. 
Connect with ver. 3 and cf. Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s line, ‘‘I waited with patience, which 
means almost power”. 


Vv. 6-16. Injunctions upon church- 
life and order. 
Ver. 6. How necessary it was to pro- 


mote tropovy with its attendant virtues 
of diligence and order at Thessalonica, is 
evident from the authoritative (év év. 7. 
Kvptov) tone and the crisp detail of the 
following paragraph. Napayy., like ara- 
kts, has a military tinge (cf. on I. iv. 2, 
and Dante’s Paradiso, xii. 37-45). oeAX., 
for his own sake (ver. 14), as well as for 
yours: a service as well as a precau- 
tion. The collective action of his fellow- 
Christians, besides preserving (1 Cor. v. 
6) themselves from infection—and no- 
thing is so infectious as an insubordinate, 
indolent, interfering spirit — will bring 
home to him a sense of his fault. Light- 
foot aptly cites the mapayyeApa of Ger- 
manicus to his mutinous troops: ‘ dis- 
cedite a contactu, ac diuidite turbidos: id 
stabile ad paenitentiam, id fidei uinculum 
erit”” (Tacit. Annal., i. 43).—The &rakror 
of 6-12 are excitable members who “ break 


the ranks”’ by stopping work in view of 
the near advent, and thus not only dis- 
organise social life but burden the church 
with their maintenance. The apostles 
had not been idle or hare-brained en- 
thusiasts, and their example of an orderly, 
self-supporting life is held up as a pattern. 
Insubordination of this kind is a breach 
of the apostolic standard of the Christian 
life, and Paul deals sharply with the first 
symptoms of it. He will not listen to 
any pious pleas for this kind of conduct. 

Ver. 8. Paul’s practice of a trade and 
emphasis upon the moral discipline of 
work are quite in keeping with the best 
Jewish traditions of the period. Compare 
e.g., the saying of Gamaliel II. (Kiddusch. 
i, rr): ‘“He who possesses a trade is 
like a fenced vineyard, into which no 


cattle can enter, etc.”-—Swpedv = ‘ for 
nothing, gratis”. 
Ver. g. The apostles had the right to. 


be maintained by the church, but in this 
case they had refused to avail themselves 
of it. The Thessalonians are not to mis- 
construe their action. 

Ver. 10, Precept as well as example 
(DCG, ii. 2). As is perhaps implied in 
bt, et . . . éoOiérw is a maxim quoted 
by the apostle, not from some unwritten 
saying of Jesus (Resch) but from the 
Jewish counterparts, based on Gen. iii. 
19, which are cited by Wetstein, especi- 
ally Beresch. rabba, xiv. 12: “ut, si non 
laborat, non manducet”. Cf. Carlyle’s 
Chartism, chap. iii (‘* In all ways it needs, 
especially in these times, to be proclaimed 
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k Only here in N.T. 
Findlay, etc.) the present, Win. § 18, 4. 
Tit. ii. 8. p Cf. Job xix. 11 (LXX). 
without av, asin rt 
53, Ps. Sol. ii. 40, 


etc, 
aloud that for the idle man there is no 
place in this England .. . he that will 
not work according to his faculty, let him 
perish according to his necessity”). The 
use of év Kupt@ here andin 1 Cor. xi. 11 
(cf. Matt. xix. 4 f.) proves, as Titius argues 
(der Paulinismus unter dem Gesichtspunkt 
der Seligkeit, 1900, p. 105), that the 
original divine ideas of the Creation are 
fulfilled and realised in the light of 
Christ’s gospel; the entire process of 
human life culminates in the faith of 
Christ, and therefore no unqualified anti- 
thesis can be drawn between ordinary life 
and Christian conduct. 

Ver. 11. The yap goes back to ver. 6. 
‘‘ Whereas I am told that some of your 
number are behaving in a disorderly 
fashion, not busy but busybodies,” fussy 
and officious, doing anything but attend- 
ing to their daily trade. ‘Ab otio ualde 
procliue est hominum ingenium ad curi- 
ositatem”’ (Bengel). The first persecu- 
tion at Thessalonica had been fostered 
by a number of fanatical loungers (Acts 
xvii. 5). On the sensible attitude of the 
primitive church to labour, see Har- 
nack’s Expansion, i. 215f. M. Aurelius 
(iii. 4) warns people against idle, fussy 
habits, but especially against +6 sept- 
epyov Kal kakénQes, and an apt parallel 
to this use of atdxtws lies in Dem. 
Olynth., iii. 34: 8oa (funds or food) obros 
ardxtus viv hapBdvev (i.¢., takes with- 
out rendering personal service in the 
field) otk Odedei, rad7’ ev log Trager 
apBavero. 

Ver. 12. They are not directly ad- 
dressed (contrast 6, 13).—peTa Hovxias, 
in the homely sphere of work. The three 
causes of disquiet at Thessalonica are (a) 


eter i. 2; Hellenistic opt., Win. § 14, ro. 


16. attés 8é€ 6p Cf, a 
Acts xi. 
18, 

i Cf. on 
Gal. vi.9; 
Eph. iii. 
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1 z.e., not 1 Thess.(so Linemann, Schmiedel, Schafer) but (so P 

m Only here in N.T. ies Aan 
q Cf. I. v. 14, 1 Cor. iv. 14, and 2 Cor. ii. 7. 


n Cf. 1 Cor. v. gf. o Cf. 
} r Opt. 
s = “continually” Lk, xxiv. 


the disturbing effect of persecution, (b) 
the tension produced by the thought of 
the advent of Christ, and (c), as an out- 
come of the latter, irregularity and social 
disorganisation in the community. 

Ver. 13. pets 8é, whoever else drops 
out of the ranks of industrious, steady 
Christians.— py éyx., implying that they 
had not begun to grow slack (Moulton, 
122 f.). Perhaps with a special allusion 
to the presence of people who abused 
charity; generous Christians must not 
forego liberality and help, arguing that it 
is no use to succour any because some 
will take advantage of the church’s 
largess. 

Ver. 14. 81a 7. én, implying that the 
matter ends with this letter (Weiss) ; Paul 
has spoken his last word on the subject. 
With this and the following verse, cf. 
Did. xv. 3 (ééyxete 8€ GAAHAOVS ph ev 
épyf GAN’ év cipyvy, as exeTte ev TO 
evayyedlw: Kal wavTl doroxotvTt Kata 
Tov érépov prdels Aadeirw pyndé aap’ 
ty@v akoveTw, ws o0 petavoron).— 
évtpamy, “be ashamed” ( = aidetobar 
as often). 

Ver. 15. Disapproval, as a means of 
moral discipline, loses all its effect if the 
offender does not realise its object and 
reason (vov@ereire), or if it is tainted with 
personal hostility—@s aehpév. Com- 
pare the fine saying of Rabbi Chanina 
ben Gamaliel on Deut. xxv. 3, that after 
the punishment the offender is expressly 
called brother, not sinner. 

Ver. 16. eipyvnv, as opposed to these 
fears and troubles of the church. Kvpuos 
is probably, in accordance with Paul’s 
usual practice, to be taken as = Jesus 
Christ, but the language of ver. 5 and of 
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2691, and Cicero’s Catil. iii. 5, Plautus, Bacch. iv. 4, 78, etc. 


I., v. 23, makes the reference to God quite 
possible. 

Vv. 17, 18. Conclusion. Paul now 
takes the pen from his amanuensis, to 
add the salutation in his own handwrit- 
ing for the purpose of authenticating the 
epistle (otherwise in 1 Cor. xvi. 21). 
This, he observes, is the sign-manual of 
his letters (cf. ii. 2), 7.e., the fact of a 
personal written greeting at the close, 
not any form of words (like ver. 18), or 
the use of the word “ grace,” or ‘‘ certum 
quendam nexum literarium” (Grotius). 


The precaution is natural, in view of his 
suspicion about unauthorised communica- 
tions. Compare “the ceonpetopar (gener- 
ally contracted into cern) with which so 
many of the Egyptian papyrus-letters 
and ostraca close” (Milligan, p. 130), or 
the postscript in one’s own handwriting 
(§¥pBodov) which guaranteed an ancient 
letter (Deissmann : Licht vom Osten, 105). 
pera (cf. ver. 16), the divine presence is 
realised through the experience of Christ s 
grace. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PASTORAL 
EPIST LES, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PASTORAL 
EPISTLES. 


PRELIMINARY. 


‘THOSE who propose to read this exposition of the Pastoral Epistles 
may find it convenient to be apprised at the outset of the conclusions 
assumed in it concerning the genuineness and integrity of the Letters. 
After a careful review of the arguments adduced by the traditionalists 
and the anti-traditionalists, and after the devotion of considerable 
thought to a minute study of the Epistles themselves, the present 
writer finds it easier to believe that St. Paul was the author of them, 
as they have come down to us, than that a Paulinist (assuming that 
there ever was a special school of Pauline thought), sometime 
‘between 90 and 120 a.p., worked up a few fragments of genuine 
tetters of his master into 2 Timothy and Titus, and then composed 
1 Timothy in imitation of his own style. This second alternative 
represents, broadly speaking, the theory of the anti-traditional school 
of critics. 

The only serious difficulties which preclude an unhesitating 
-acceptance of these letters, as they stand, as the composition of St. 
Paul, lie in (1), the style, which, although fundamentally not un- 
Pauline, presents undeniably certain obvious peculiarities which are 
not found in any of the ten other Pauline letters, and (2) in the 
writer’s outlook on religion—in particular, the relations of God and 
‘Christ respectively to man’s salvation, and the place of faith and 
works in the spiritual life—which seems to be that of one who had 
travelled on the Pauline road (assuming that there was a public 
highway that could be so described), further than we should have 
deemed it possible in the years—few at most—which separate the 
close of St. Paul’s life from the date of the Epistles of the first 
Roman captivity. The main features of the landscape are the same, 
but the distances are different. 

On the other hand, this altered theological outlook, as well as 
the writer’s concern about Church institutions, is responsible for the 
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peculiar religious phraseology in so far as it does indeed differ from 
features common to the earlier groups of letters; so that whatever 
considerations help us to account for the former change will also 
aid in the solution of the problem of style and vocabulary. 

The other arguments against the Pauline authorship, based on: 
(3) the impossibility of fitting into the Acts of the Apostles the 
personal and local references in the Pastorals, (4) the alleged marks 
of the second century in the heresy which is combated, and (5) 
the allegation that the details of Church organisation reflect the 
policy of the dominant party of the early second century—are, it is 
believed, assumptions for which there is no foundation. And, in 
fact, (4) and (5) are not now insisted on by many of the anti- 
traditional school, and will not be dealt with in this introduction. 

Before passing on to a brief discussion of the style and the 
historical setting of the Epistles, it will not be amiss to suggest 
some considerations which may help, not indeed to solve the problem 
before us, but to enable us to believe that it would not be a problem 
at all could we only know a little more about the personal history 
of St. Paul, and of the inner life of the Christian Church in the 
first century. In the first place, we must remember that it was a 
period of intensely vigorous and rapidly developing Church life. We 
are so much accustomed to regard as normal Christian communities 
in which nine-tenths of the professed adherents are spiritually only 
half alive, that we find it difficult to realise what manner of thing 
Church life was when every one took a keen interest in his religion, 
and the spiritual life of every Church member was full and strong, 
even if not always consistent. The years that elapsed between 
Pentecost and 100 a.p. represent the infancy of the Church; and we 
all know how momentous in their after consequences are a child’s 
experiences during the first five or six years of its life. But the 
first century was even more significant for the subsequent history of 
the Church than is infancy in the case of a human being. The 
development of the Church, as we experience it, at least in Europe, 
is slow ; looking back thirty years we can indeed perceive some 
change; but in the first century a year wrought what it now takes 
a generation to effect. What we know of the rapid development in 
applied science in our own day supplies us with an experience 
somewhat analogous to the growth of the Christian Church— 
doctrinally and institutionally—in the first century. We have seen 
in the space of ten, or even five, years a complete revolution in men’s 
notions as to what is possible and reasonable in the rate of travel 
on the high road or in the air. 
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It was while the Church was thus rapidly taking shape that St. 
Paul came into it; and, if we may judge from the extant evidence, 
he quickly became the most powerful constructive force in it, But 
there were other agencies at work, human, as well as Divine and 
divinely inspired, and St. Paul was himself wrought on and shaped 
as much, or more, than he shaped others. Always a student but 
never a recluse, he shared to the full the common life of the un- 
exclusive early Church. He did not “dwell apart,” though always 
conscious that his innermost life was ‘‘hid with Christ in God”. 
And not only did his life move with the Church’s life, but it was 
brought into close touch with every possible human experience— 
except those of domestic life—to a degree rarely equalled by any 
other man. The label that correctly describes the contents of a 
given human personality to-day may be, in some cases, not misleading 
five or ten years hence; but St. Paul was not one of these constant 
quantities. His personality was not that of a Milton, self-determining, 
holding on its course “like a star,’ unaffected by the storms of the 
lower atmosphere; he was as sympathetic, and therefore open to 
impressions from without, as if he had been a weak man. Of this 
impressionableness and craving for sympathy we have abundant 
evidence in the Epistles that are universally acknowledged to be 
genuine. Sucha man is likely to undergo changes in mental outlook, 
to become possessed by fresh ideals and conceptions, so as to be- 
wilder less agile minds; and, of course, new thoughts require for 
their expression words and phrases for which the man had no use 
before. In the case of St. Paul, this is no imaginary supposition. 
The difference between the Paul of Philippians and the Paul of 
1 Timothy is not greater than, perhaps not as great as, between the 
Paul of Thessalonians and the Paul of Ephesians. The fact just 
noticed should put us on our guard against the easy assumption that 
the normal Pauline presentation of the relations between God and 
man is that found in the central group of his Epistles: Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians. 

There is, however, a difference between the Pastorals and the 
earlier letters for which the lapse of time alone cannot account, and 
that is a diminution in force. The letters to Timothy and Titus are 
certainly of apostolic quality; the ordinary reader, and still more 
the student, who compares them with the best of the sub-apostolic 
literature, can at once perceive the difference between what is inspired 
and what is merely interesting, edifying, and even noble. Neverthe- 
less, we miss in the Pastorals the exuberant vigour, the reserved 
strength of the earlier letters. The explanation of this may well be 
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that before St. Paul wrote these letters he had ceased to be an 
elderly, and had, perhaps rapidly, become an old man. There is 
nothing impossible in this supposition. The surprising thing is that 
it has not been more generally recognised as a probable factor in the 
solution of the problem presented by the Pastorals. When we think 
of the intensity with which St. Paul had lived his life—always at 
high pressure—and what a hard life it had been, it would be a 
marvel indeed if old age with its diminished powers had not come 
suddenly upon him. 

We hold then that the author of the Pastorals was Paul; but 
“Paul the aged”; much more aged, and more truly so, than when 
he penned his note to Philemon. We may observe, as a sign of old 
age, a certain inertia which makes him satisfied to express his meaning 
in habitual, almost stereotyped, words and phrases ; words and phrases 
which are only open to the objection—in itself unreasonable—that 
we have heard them quite recently. The brain no longer responds 
to the will to utter “words that burn”; and it seems as fitful in the 
origination of “thoughts that breathe”. It is not that St. Paul is 
not truly inspired in the Pastorals. These letters satisfy the practical 
test of inspiration, viz., their yield of matter for thought is never 
exhausted by study. There are, moreover, several passages in them 
that have touched the hearts of Christians in every age as nearly as 
anything the apostle ever wrote. But even in these, perhaps more 
in these than in less striking paragraphs—for ordinary details of 
Church life must be dealt with in ordinary language—we detect a 
failing of power in comparison with the Paul of the earlier letters: 
the inspiration is as true, but it is not as strong; the heart and 
arteries and veins do their duty, but the blood does not course so 
quickly as in the days of youth. To put it quite plainly: the difficulties 
that meet the student of the Pastoral Epistles lie rather in the 
logical connexion of the paragraphs than in the profundity of the 
thoughts expressed in them; and whatever obscurity there may be 
in some of the expressions used is due in nearly every case to the 
meagreness of our information concerning the circumstances of the 
writer and of the Church. 

In the earlier epistles, on the contrary, it often happens that the 
apostle’s thoughts and conceptions are too great for expression. He 
does not, indeed cannot, formulate them precisely; he gives them 
the most adequate expression he can; and the Holy Spirit has 
ever since been leading the Church to a constantly increasing com- 
prehension of them. But in the Pastorals we do not meet any such 
struggles between thought and language. We are never conscious 
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that we are present at the birth of some mighty principle which can 
reach maturity only at the end of time. Great theological statements 
concerning man’s salvation—not of the relation of Christ to the 
universe—are formulated, not daringly sketched; the conceptions of 
the mutual relations of God and man which are involved in these 
statements are not new to the author; he has mastered them com- 
pletely, and presents them with a finished expression which leaves 
the reader satisfied. Take, for example, the statement of the wide- 
ness of God’s saving purposes in 1 Tim. ii. 4-6; the summary of the 
working out of the Incarnation in 2 Tim. i. 9, 10; the analysis of 
the saving process in Tit. iii. 4-7. Here we have theological principles 
in their classical expression; they do not need exegesis, they only 
demand to be “‘ marked, learned, and inwardly digested”. 

Again, the apostle, in these letters is not only not creative; he 
is displayed to us as receptive of the thoughts of other makers of 
Christian theology, his contemporaries. When St. Paul wrote the 
Pastoral Epistles, his own work as an originating constructive 
theologian had come to an end; and there comes into clear view— 
what had been hitherto veiled—the effect on him of the action of 
the religious life of the communities in which he lived. It is a truth, 
obvious when stated, yet sometimes ignored, that the thoughts about 
religion current in the Christian Society of the first century, had not 
been generated only by St. Paul, but by St. John and St. Peter and 
others whose names and achievements we can only conjecture. 
When we were young, we used to picture the Palestine of the 
patriarchs as a land in which no person or thing except Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob and their flocks were of any significance; they 
dominated the landscape as do the saints in medieval pictures. 
When we grew older, it was almost disturbing to one’s faith to realise 
that to the busy merchants and peasants of Palestine, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob were not persons of unusual importance. Yet, as 
always happens, the truer account, unpalatable at first, is found to 
be more suggestive and helpful than the older fancy. In like manner, 
a realisation that St. Paul did not dominate the Church of his time, 
as his history in the Acts and his epistles so largely dominate the 
New Testament, will be found a helpful consideration. 

The Church is a greater thing than the greatest saint or theologian 
in it; and St. Paul could not have helped, even if he would, being. 
influenced by the Christianity, as actually lived, of the men and 
women around him; and that in three ways at least. (1) His own 
theology came back to him not quite the same as it had come from 
his brain. It is not only the elements of matter that are subject to. 
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reaction in consequence of fusion; the same natural law operates in 
the interaction of the thoughts of a thoughtmaker with the minds of 
those to whom his thoughts are communicated. And, if we may 
carry on the same analogy, the Church of St Paul’s time was unable 
to take up, to hold in solution, the whole of the Pauline theology ; 
a considerable amount of it was held in suspension to be absorbed 
gradually by the Church in the course of the ages. (2) Again, as 
has just been pointed out, the religious thought of the Christian 
Society in which St. Paul lived was fed and stirred by other apostles, 
of whom we can name St. John and St. Peter. It is surely not 
unreasonable to suppose that these apostles spoke before they 
wrote, that what they published was the most perfect expression 
attainable by them of what they had been speaking about during the 
whole of their ministry ; that, in fact, Johannine literature was, for 
the Church of the first century, the final presentation, not the 
origination, of Johannine thought and expression. Is it too much to 
expect that those who study the writings contained in the New 
Testament should cease to think of the authors of them as solitaries 
who had no other means but books of acquiring ideas or a vocabulary, 
and who, in turn, only influenced the thought and phraseology of 
the men of their time by books or treatises composed at the close 
of their lives. It is strange that men cannot see the Church, the 
Society which conditioned, was not conditioned by, St. Paul, St. John 
and St. Peter. This consideration is intended to prepare the reader 
to be not astonished or perplexed by the occasional Johannine turns 
of phrase that occur in the Pastorals, and which are noted in the 
course of the exposition. (3) Furthermore, it must not be thought 
strange that the Providence of God, the Holy Spirit Who guides 
the Church, should have called the apostle Paul almost wholly away 
from thoughts of the Church’s place in history and in the universe 
to the administration of, and provision for, the daily needs of the 
Church as actually experienced by man. Our own generation has 
not been without examples of men summoned from the library of the 
“great house” into less obviously inspiring chambers, which serve 
the more material, but not less necessary, needs of the household. 
Christians who think of the Church as a visible Divine Society with 
a life on earth continuous to the end of time, cannot think that St. 
Paul as reflected in the Pastorals is less worthy of admiration than 
St. Paul as reflected in Romans. Nor will they be offended if they 
find that his new preoccupation with ordinary Church life has left 
a trace on his idiom; if, it may be, he has caught some of the current 
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phrases of ordinary religious society. He is not less intelligible to 
Timothy, or less truly himself. 


Tue STYLE oF THE LETTERS. 


It was noticed in the beginning of this Introduction that the con- 
sideration of most weight against the Pauline authorship of the 
Pastoral Epistles is the style of the composition, which differs from 
that of any of the groups of the other ten Pauline letters—the 
genuineness of which is here assumed—by (a) the recurrence in them 
of certain, almost stereotyped, forms of expression, (b) by a general 
difference in the structure of sentences, and (c) by the absence from 
them of alleged characteristic Pauline words. These three sorts of 
variation are here enumerated in the order of tbeir importance. No 
fair-minded traditionalist will be disposed to minimise the gravity of 
the problem presented by these indisputable facts. On the other 
hand, these acknowledged peculiarities must not be allowed to obscure 
the equally undoubted fact that the Epistles present not only as 
many characteristic Pauline words as the writer had use for, but 
that, in the more significant matter of turns of expression, the style 
of the letters is, as has been stated before, fundamentally Pauline. 
This will be evident from an inspection of the references. Perhaps it 
is true to say that the positive stylistic peculiarities of the letters—the 
large number of unusual words,! the recurrent phraseology—deprive 
of its just weight the counter argument based on its admittedly 
Pauline element, just because this is normal, and does not strike the 
eye. It is atleast a strong argument on the traditionalist side, that the 
un-Pauline style of the Pastorals was not commented on by the early 
Greek Christian critics, as was the un-Pauline style of Hebrews, and 
the un-Johannine style of the Apocalypse. On the other hand, the 
peculiarities of expression are not such as a clever imitator of St. 
Paul’s style would introduce. 

Taking up, in the first place, the recurrent words, terms and 
phrases, it will be convenient to divide them into three categories. 


A. Terms, or phrases, of the religious life of the Christian Society. 
B. Polemical phraseology in reference to false teaching. 
C. Favourite terms, or expressions, of the author’s. 


It is not pretended that this classification can be carried out con- 
sistently ; but it seemed to be worth attempting. In particular it 


1 Dean Bernard, Past. Epp., p. xxxvi., notes that the drat Aeydueva amount to 
176, a number “ proportionately,twice as great as in any other of St. Paul’s letters.” 
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may deserve consideration whether we have not presented to us, in 
the style of the Pastorals, a new, but not the less true, aspect of St. 
Paul as a writer, no longer creating a Christian terminology, but 
freely making use of the phraseology he heard around him, towards. 
the formation of which he had been a principal, but not the only, con- 
tributor, On the other hand, in so far as this supposition is true it 
precludes our making use of the occurrence of certain phrases and 
words in extant early writings, as proofs that the authors of those 
writings had read the Pastoral Epistles. 

In the following list of terms and phrases, a = 1 Timothy; b = 2 
Timothy ; c=Titus; the numbers indicate the number of occurrences 
of the term or phrase in the epistle. When the term or phrase is 
not peculiar to the Pastorals, a reference is given to its occurrence 
elsewhere, or ‘‘etc.’’ is added. 


TERMINOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 
2; B,C; 

 &dHOeva, in a technical sense: a, 3; b, 4; c (2 Cor. iv. 2, etc.). 

 Su8acxadia: A, The body of doctrine; absolutely, or with epithets 
(see byvatvouca): a, 4; b, 2; c, 3. 

4 Si8ackadia: B, The act of teaching: a, 3; b, c (Rom. xii. 7). 

4 wlotts, fides quae creditur: a, 8; b, 2; c, 3. 

miots [k.] dyad: a, 4; b, 2; c (1 Thess. iii. 6, v. 8). 

miotis, dydary, Sropovy: a, [b], c. 

4 Sytaivouca SibacKahia: a, b, c, 2. ywaivovtes Adyor: a, b. Gyrat- 
vew TH mloter: C, 2. Nébyos byuns: Cc. Cf. voodv: a; ydyypawwa: b. 

€miyvwors GAnOeias and émywadokew tT. aAnPetav: a, 2; b, 2; c 
(Heb. x. 26; cf. Philem. 6). 

[i] edodBeuw: a, 7; b. kar edodBevav: a, Cc. edceBds Liv: b, c. 
edoeBetv: a (Acts, 4; 2 Pet. 5). 

oddpwv: a, C, 3. owhpovetv: c (Mark v. 15; Rom. xii. 3; 2 Cor. v. 
13). cwdporiopds: b. owppovifew: Cc. cwdppdvas: C. acwdpootvyn: a, 2 
(Acts xxvi. 25). 

6 viv aidv: a, b, c. 

émupdvera: a, b, 3; c (2 Thess, ii. 8) (€mupatve: c, 2; Luke i. 79; 
Acts xxvii. 20; cf. Acts ii. 20). 

@heApos: a, 2; b,c. 

SudBodor, adj. : a, b, c. 

dpvetoOar: a, b, 4; c, 2, etc., but not Paul. 

ab: 


guveldyats Kabapd: a, b (cuveid. dyaby: a, 2; Acts xxiii. 1; 1 Pet. 
iii. 16, 21), 
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KaSapa Kkapdia: a, b. 

wiotis dvuTdKpitos: a, b. 

mots k. dydan * év XpioTd "Inood: a, b. 

miotts H év Xpiotd “Incod: a, b; etc. 

kadds: qualifying adj. (not incl. kaddv épyov): a, 9; b, 3 (esp. 
KaA} oTpatela; a, OF otpatidtys, b, kadds dydv, a, b); etc., but not 
Paul. 

tTayis: a; tod SiaBddou: a, b. 

pebye> Sime Sé Sixatocdvny . . . miotw dydayv: a, b. 

éyoviLowar tov Kaddv dydva: a, b. 

trapatijkyy muddocew: a, b, 2. 

Tapakohoulety Si8acKkahia: a, b. 

avOpwios [t.] Ocod: a, b. 


a... 


KaNdv Epyov, kaha epya: a, 4; c, 4; etc., but not Paul. 
gepvds: a, 2; c (Phil. iv. 8); or cepvdtys: a, 2; c. 
satnp (of God the Father, not incl. Tit. ii. 13): a, 3; ¢, 3. 


Dec: 
> lat 4 2 x c ‘ Fy 
eis av Epyov d&yabdy hroupacpevoy: b. 
a . 
TPOS 5, 55 »  e&npticpéevos: Db. 
> 4 fs 
” 2” ” 2” GSSKip.0L ad BF 
c la § 
” ” ” ” ETOLMOUS. (os 


PECULIAR TO OWE LETTER. 


GmddekTov évetmiov T. Geod: a, 2. 

pds yuvarkds avip: a, 2 (évds dvpds yury: a,). 

emdAaBeo0ar THs Lwis: a, 2. 

pakdpvos (of God): a, 2. 

TO puoi ptov THs WloTews, OF THS edoePeias: a, 2. 

miotis kK. dyday kK. Gyvacpds, OF dyveta: a, 2. 

érravoxiverOar Ti or td: b, 3 (Rom. 1. 16, and five other ins.). 
éxeivyn | Hepa (Last Day): b, 3 (Matt. 2; Luke, 3; 2 Thess. 1). 


Kah@v Epywy mpototacbar: Cc, 2. 


POLEMICAL PHRASEOLOGY. 


&dnGeta : dmeotepnpevw Tis GAynPelas: a. tepl Thy dANVevav HoTSxyoY : 
b. petdvoray eis emiyvwow ddnBetas: b. pmSémote eis émiyywow adnO. 
eNOety Suvdpeva: b. dvOioravtar TH GdnGeia: b. dd tis dAnOelas 7. 
doy amootpépouow: b. droctpepopevav thy dAnOeray : C. 
VOL. IV. 5 
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voos: SiepOappévuy . . . 7. voov: a. KatepBappévor rt. voir: b. 
peplavrar aitav . . . 6 vois: C. | 

miotis: wept T. mlotw évaudynoay: a. wept t. mlotw hoTdxnoay: a. 
ASdKupor wept t. miot: b. dmoothaovral ties T. wioTews: a. dmewhavy- 
Onoav awd t. wiotews: a. Cf. 1 Tim. i. 5, 19. 

cuve(Snois: KexavoTnpiacpévey Thy iBiay ouvelSyow: a. pepiavrar 
auTav . . . % ouveldnos: C. Cielv Tia ieee: 

dotoxeiv: a, 2; b. See ddynPera and miotis. 

dvatpémouaw thy tev mist: b. ddous oikous dvatpémouew: c. Cf. 
emt katagtpopy Tov dKxoudvtwy, b. 

BéBndos : a, 3; b (Heb. xti. 16), (BéBydor kevopwriar: a, b). 

yeveadoyiar: a, C. 

exLytycers or Lythoes: a, 2; b,c. (pwpat {yrqaces: b, c.) 

Aoyopaxety and Noyopaxta: a, b. 

pataodoyia and patatoddyos: a,c. Cf. {ntycers . . . pdraror, C. 

Epis: a, C. 

paxn: b, c. 

p000s: a, 2; b, c (2 Pet. i. 16). 

vouos: a, 2; vouikds: C3 vopodiddoKahos: a. 

émi mAetov mpokdpouow doeBetas: b. oF mpoxdpouow emt mdetoy: b. 


Tpokdouow emi Td xetpov: b. 


AvuTHor’s Favourite TERMS. 
ao DinGs 
motos 6 Néyos: a, b, c. 
tists 6 Néyos k. dons drodoxis aéios: a, 2. 
mapattod: a, 2; b,c. 
oixos (household): a, 5; b, 2; c (1 Cor. i. 16, etc.). 
mept with accusative: a, 3; b, 2; c (Phil. ii, 23, etc.). 


a, b. 
xépw éxw; a, b (Luke xvii. 9; Heb. xii. 28). 
Stapaptipoua évadmov tT. Oeod, Or T. Kupiou: a; b, 2. 
eis 6 éreOnv éyd Kipug x. ddatohos . . . Si8dccKados: a, b. 
xdpis, eos, eipyvyn: a, b. 


Gv éotiv: a; b, 2. 


@oavutws: a, 4; c, 2. 

a& > , > , 

& émotevOny éyd: a, Cc. 

katpots iSioig : a, 2; Cc. 

StaBeBarodcba: mepi Tivos: a, C. 

mpooéxer: Aa, 55 C. (mpoogxew pois: a, C.) 
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onotdacov: b, 3; c. (omod8acor éXOeiv: b, 2; c.) 
teptiotago : b, c. 


Sv fv aittay: b, 2; c (Luke viii. 47; Acts xxii. 24; Heb. ii. rb). 
b. 
suvkaKoTd@ygov : b, 2. 


The second difference in style by which the Pastoral Epistles are 
marked off from the earlier letters may be given in the words of 
Lightfoot. 

The Syntax. 

(a) ‘It is stiffer and more regular than in the earlier Epistles, 
more jointed and less flowing. The clauses are marshalled together, 
and there is a tendency to parallelism.” 


e.g., 1 Tim. i. 9, ii. 1, 2, iii, 16, iv. 12, 13, 15, v. 10, vi. 9, 11, 
12, 13, 15, 18; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12, iii. 1-8, 10-13, 16, iv. 2, 
fo5 7 Viti 7,8. 9, ti. 7,12, iii. 1-3. 


(b) ‘“‘There is a greater sententiousness, an abruptness and 
positiveness of form. Imperative clauses are frequent. 


eee int ty. 1115, 16, v. 7; 8, 22-25, viv 2; 6,11, 20; 2 
Vim, 4.13, 14, ti. 1, 3, 7, 8, 14, 19, 22, 23, iii, 1, 5, 12, 16.” 
(Biblical Essays, p. 402.) 


These differences in syntax are not unconnected with the small 
variety and paucity of particles which are a negative feature of the 
Pastorals. But neither characteristic is very astonishing, since in 
point of fact, the Epistles are of the nature of episcopal charges, 
authoritative, not argumentative ; enforcing disciplinary regulations, 
not unfolding theological conceptions, or vindicating personal claims. 

We come, in the last place, to state and consider the problem 
presented by the purely negative characteristic of the style of 
the Pastoral Epistles, the fact that we do not find in them 
certain alleged characteristic Pauline words. Those who urge this 
as a serious argument against the traditional belief as to the author- 
ship of these letters do not seem to make allowance for the fact that 
they are ex hypothesi dealing with a real man—not a machine; a 
man who had travelled much, and had read much; who was con- 
stantly coming into contact with fresh people, constantly confronted 
with fresh problems of practical life. The vocabulary of such a man 
is not likely to remain unaffected in its contents or use. Add to this, 
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that each of the other letters which are ascribed to him arose out of 
special circumstances, and deals almost exclusively with those 
special circumstances, and that the circumstances which called 
forth the letters to-Timothy and Titus were, confessedly, quite 
different from those out of which any of the other Pauline letters 
arose. When these obvious facts are considered, it is difficult to 
treat seriously an argument which assumes that St. Paul was 
provided with only one set of words and terms; unalterable, no 
matter to whom, or on what subject, he was writing. 

It is not thus that non-Biblical compositions are critically 
examined. We do not demand that Shakespeare’s Sonnets or 
Cymbeline should exhibit a certain percentage of Hamlet words. 
And the argument becomes all the more unreasonable when one 
thinks how very small in extent is the extant literary work of St. 
Paul: less than 150 small octavo pages in Westcott and Hort’s 
edition, and of these the Pastorals occupy only fifteen. If we had 
been privileged to hear St. Paul’s sermons, or to listen to his con- 
versation, how many Pauline words, as shown in a concordance, 
should we have heard? 

Antecedently, we should not expect that an author's favourite 
expressions would be distributed over the pages of his book like the 
spots on a wall-paper pattern; nor is this notion confirmed when 
we examine the list of Pauline words missing from the Pastorals, 
as given by Holtzmann (Pastoralbriefe, p. 98, sqq.) and less fully by 
von Soden (Hand-Commentar, p. 177 sqq.). 

In the complete list of verbs, nouns, adjectives and adverbs, fifty 
in all, as printed below, each group of cognate words, bracketed 
together, is for argument’s sake, treated asa unit. And the numbers 
indicate the number of times the word occurs in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
The words that are spaced are those, which after an examination 
of a concordance, can be plausibly claimed as characteristically 
Pauline; that is to say, they are of comparative frequent occurrence, 
and are found in at least three groups of his Epistles. It must be 
allowed that the absence of all of these is surprising. The simplest ex- 
planation is that some of them had passed out of St. Paul’s ordinary 
vocabulary; and that, in the case of others, the subject matter of 
the Pastorals did not demand their use. Some of them, obviously, 
belong to the vocabulary of certain theological conceptions, others. 
to that of a writer’s temperament and temper. 

Por the purpose of analysis, it will be convenient to think of 


the other ten epistles of St. Paul as falling into four groups, 
VIZ. I— 
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(i.) 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 

(ii,.) Rom., 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal. 

(iii.) Eph., Col., Philem. 

(iv.) Philippians, which though it is one of group iii., as being one 
of the epistles of the first Roman captivity, yet inasmuch as it was 
written somewhat later, may be considered apart. 

ddicos, 3, dkaWapaia, 9, dxpoBuotia, 19, (Awmoxahimrery, 13, 
awokdduwpes, 13), drodttpwcs, 7, yvwpifLery, 18, SabijKn, 9 (Sixacody, 
27, Sixatwpa, 5), Sixaroodvyn Ocod, 9, Soxeiv, 18, €xaartos, 42, (édeuBepia, 
7, €ded9epos, 16, édeudepodv, 5), (Evepyera, 8, évepyeiv, 17, évépyn pa, 
2, €vepyys, 2), eeorv, 5, Epya vonou, 9, kayd, 27, katapyery, 25, 
katepydterbar, 20, (kaux dobar, 35, kadxynpa, 10, kadxnors, 10), 
kpelcowr, 4, peilwv, 4, pixpds, 4, pwpla, 5, (Sporody, 1, dpolwpa, 5), dpolws, 
4, dpav, 10, odparvds, 21, mapddoc1s, 5, twapadkapBdave, 11, rathp 
4p Oy, 7, outside salutations, weiBew, 2, (meproceia, 3, repracedery, 
26, weploceupa, 2, weptacds, 2, meprtaadrepos, 6), wepi- 
mwatety, 32, (wemodévar, 12, memoiOnors, 6), meovdfer, 8, (awheovexteiy, 
5, mheovéxtys, 4, wreovegia, 6), ot woddoi, 8, (mpaypa, 4, mpaéts, 3, 
wpdaocery, 18), omddyyva, 8, (cuvepyetv, 3, cuvepyds, 12), cdpa, 
91, (ramewds, 3, tamewoiv, 4), (Téde1os, 8, Tedewdtys, 1, TeNevodv, 1), 
viobecta, 5, vids Tt. Oeo0d, 17, (Gwaxoyn, 11, Swaxodew, 11), (ppoveiv, 
24, ppdovynpa, 4, ppdvnars, 1, ppdvipos, 5), diots, 11, xapifecar, 16, 
xpnotds, 3. 

Of the fifty characteristically Pauline words no less than eleven 
do not occur in groups i., iii, iv., v2z., d8ikos, Sixarodv, Suxarocdvy eos, 
eat, épya vopou, petlav, pixpds, pwpia, dpoiws, weiOew, ot moddoi. Of 
these, &ixos is not found in 2 Cor. or Gal.; 8ccatody not in 2 Cor. 
though twice in the Pastorals; while 8ikatwua only occurs in Rom. ; 
Sixaroodvn Seod not in 1 Cor. or Gal.; éfeory not in Rom. or Gal. ; 
Zpya vopou not in 1 Cor. or 2 Cor.; peifoy not in 2 Cor. or Gal. ; 
pixpds not in Rom.; pwpia only in 1 Cor. (while pwpés, also in 1 Cor. 
(4), occurs in the Pastorals twice); dpoiws not in 2 Cor. or Gal. ; 
weiOew not in Rom. or 1 Cor.; ot moAdot not in Gal., but five times 
in Rom. It is obvious, from these facts, that these eleven words 
are not characteristically Pauline. 

Of the others, four do not occur in groups i, and iii., v2z., Soxety, 
kpetcowr, Spovody, tatevds. Of these, doxeiv not in Rom. ; xpetoowy not 
in Rom., 2 Cor. or Gal. ; dpovody not in 1 Cor., 2 Cor. or Gal. ; and 
ratewds not in 1 Cor. or Gal. 

Seven do not occur in groups i. and iv., v2z., dkpoBvortia, dro\itpw- 
ais, SiadhKn, erevdepia, viodecia, dvois, xpnotés. Of these, dxpoBuortia 
not in 2 Cor.; dwodttpwois not in 2 Cor. or Gal. Of the édeuBepia 
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group, édedOepos and édevBepody are not in 2 Cor., and édeubepodv is not 
in 1 Cor. vieGecta not in 1 Cor. or 2 Cor.; déors not in 2 Cor.; 
xpnords not in 2 Cor. or Gal.; leaving Siabjnn (once in iii.) and 
adcubepia. (twice in iii.) as the only words that are evenly distributed 
in group ii. 

Among those which do not occur in group i., viz., yvopilew, 
katepydleoOat, omddyxva, Téevos, ppoveiv, xaptleoOar, we notice that of 
the twenty instances of xatepydfeo@a. seventeen occur in Rom. and 
2 Cor.; omddéyxva, not found in Rom., 1 Cor. or Gal., occurs three 
times in Philem.; none of the réX\etos group is found in 2 Cor. or 
Gal., while tedevody and redevérns are absent from Rom. and 1 Cor. 
Of the thirty-four instances of the ¢povetv group, one of which is 
1 Tim. vi. 17, Rom. and Phil, account for twenty-five ; ppdvnpa is 
only found in Rom., dpévyais only in Eph., @pévpos only in Rom., 
1 Cor., and 2 Cor.; leaving yvwpifew and yapifeoOar fairly repre- 
sentative words. 

It remains to notice a few of these characteristically Pauline words 
which are not found in Philippians, vzz.: dxaSapota, katapyetv, dpav, 
mrapdSoois, mAeoventety, and uids tT. Geod. dkabapoia is not found in 
1 Cor.; xatapyetvy does, in point of fact, occur in 2 Tim. ; épav, found 
in 1 Tim. ili. 16, does not occur in 2 Cor. or Gal., mapdSoo1g not in 
Rom. or 2 Cor.; none of the meovextety group is found in Gal., while 
teovextety and mNeovetta are both absent from 1 Cor., and mdeovéxrys 
from 2 Cor. Of the seventeen places where our Lord is called uiés 
[t. GeoG,] eleven are found in Rom. and Gal. 

In the whole list, then, there are twenty-seven words, or more 
than half, the absence of which from the Pastorals obviously need 
call for no remark. The following facts with regard to the distribution 
of some of the others are suggestive ; and diminish, if they do not 
wholly remove, the difficulty of the problem before us. éxaotos (42) 
occurs twenty-two times in 1 Cor.; of the évépyea group (29) three 
members are not found in Rom., 2 Cor., or Gal., i.e., évépyeta, 
évépynpa, évepyys ; neither is évépyeua found in 1 Cor. Of the twenty- 
seven occurrences of kdyé, more than half, nineteen, are found in 
1 Cor. and 2 Cor, Of the xavyéo0a group (55) more than half, 
twenty-nine, occur in 2 Cor; mapadapBdvew (11) is not found in Rom. 
or 2 Cor. wathp jpav, apart from its common use in salutations, 
is found three times in 1 Thess., twice in 2 Thess., and once each in 
Gal. and Phil. Of the mepioceta group (39), none is found in Gal.; 
three not in 1 Cor., i.¢., weproceta, meptoods and meptoceupa; two not 
in Rom,, 7.é., mepiooeupa and weptoodtepos. On the other hand, nearly 
half, seventeen, of the total is found in 2 Cor. (which has also wepicao- 
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tépws seven times), seven occur in 1 Cor, and five in Phil. Neither 
metrovWévar NOLr meTolOnors Occurs in 1 Cor.; memot@yorg not in Rom. or 
Gal. Here again seven cases belong to 2 Cor. and seven to Phil. 
Of the mpaypa group (25), thirteen belong to Rom., which has ten 
out of the eighteen occurrences of mpdooew. Neither of the cuvepyeiv 
group (15) occurs in Gal.; yet its distribution is otherwise fairly 
even. The distribution of oda (91) is remarkable. Just more than 
half, forty-six, of its occurrences are found in 1 Cor.; chap. vi. having 
eight, chap. xii., eighteen, chap. xv., nine. Neither éwaxoy nor 
émaKxovew occur in 1 Cor. or Gal, ; 6maxovew not in 2 Cor, 

An analysis of the list of Pauline particles that are not found in 
the Pastoral Epistles yields the same general result; that is to say, 
the great majority of them are confined to group ii. of the Epistles ; 
and that is explained by the fact that that group is the most argu- 
mentative and controversial, and the subject matter demands the 
employment of inferential and similar particles. Thus dpa (15), évexev 
(6), ie (1) i800 (9, of which 6 are in 2 Cor.), rod (10, 8 of which are 
in 1 Cor.), wapd, acc. (14), are not found outside group ii.; émeira (11, 
7 of which are in 1 Cor.), pyres (10), otte (34, of which 22 are in 4 
verses), are only in group ii. and in 1 Thess. The following also 
do not occur in groups i and iii: dxpe (ii. 12, iv. 2), ode (ii. 2, iv. 1) 
médw (ii. 25, iv. 3). The following do not occur in group iii. 8ud7 (10: 
i. 3, ii. 6, iv. 1), €umpoobey (7: i. 4, ii. 2, iv. 1), én (15: i. 1, ii, 18, 
iv. 1). The distribution of the others is as follows: dvri (5: i, 2, ii. 
2, iii. 1), dpa ody (12: i. 2, ii. 9, ili, 1), 86 (27, i. 2, ii, 18, iii. 6, 
iv. 1), dmws (9: i. 1, ii. 7, tit, 1), odxére (15: ii. 13, iti. 2), év movi (16: 
i. 1, ii. 11, of which 10 are in 2 Cor.; iii. 2, iv. 2), moré (does occur 
in Tit., otherwise 19: i. 1, ii. 8, iii, 9, iv. 1), dowep (14: i. 1 ii, 13), 
ovv (38: i. 4, ii, 21, ili. 9, iv. 4). There are twenty-four char- 
acteristically Pauline particles in the above enumeration. Of these, 
ten are not found in group i., fifteen are not found in group iii., and 
in fact, in the epistles of the first Roman captivity (groups iii. and 
iv.), which are about half as long again as the Pastoral Epistles, 
particles are very sparingly used; 814, év mayti and ovv alone being at 
allcommon. It may be proper to note here in connexion with the 
absence of ov from the Pastorals, that twice, in 2 Tim. iv. 11 and Tit. 
iii. 15, werd is used where the other Pauline letters have ov; other- 
wise the usage of perd in the Pastorals does not differ from that of 
St. Paul elsewhere. Another noteworthy feature in the Pastorals 
is the absence of the article, especially before common Christian 
terms. This peculiarity, and also the deficiency in particles, may 
be possibly due to the amanuensis employed by St. Paul at this 
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time. See Dean Bernard, Past. Epp. p. xli., and Milligan, Thessa- 
lonians, p. 126. 


HistToricAL SETTING OF THE EPISTLES. 


It is altogether unneccessary for any one now to restate the 
arguments which prove that the references to persons and places in 
the Pastorals cannot be accommodated to the history of St. Paul and 
of his companions as given in the Acts. The “historical contra- 
dictions” are marshalled with crushing force by Lightfoot in his 
Biblical Essays, p. 403 sqq. Critics of the anti-traditional school 
who accept, as genuine Pauline fragments, those sections of the 
Pastorals in which the personal and local references occur are 
obliged to allocate these references to different parts of the Acts ; 
and, even so, the explanations given are forced and unconvincing. 
It must then be clearly understood that our claim of,the Pastorals 
for St. Paul is based on the assumption that his ministry was pro- 
longed for at least two years beyond the date of the close of the 
Acts. If St. Paul was martyred immediately, or very soon, after the 
expiration of the two years’ confinement mentioned in Acts xxviii. 
30, then he did not write the Pastoral Epistles or any portion of 
them. This is a vital point ; and demands at least a brief discussion 
of the main arguments in favour of the traditional opinion. Sup- 
posing that the Pastorals were not in our hands, and the question 
were asked, Was the two years’ confinement in Rome mentioned 
in Acts xxviii. 30, followed by St. Paul’s execution, or by his re- 
lease ?—the answer must be that all the posztive evidence available 
is in favour of the latter alternative. There are three lines of argu- 
ment: (1) the way in which the Acts ends; (2) the evidence of the 
epistles written during, or towards the end, of those two years ; (3) ex- 
ternal testimony. 

(1) It ought to be unnecessary to observe that the author of the 
Acts knew what happened at the end of those two years. We can 
only guess why he stopped where he did; yet some guesses have 
more probability than others. There were limits to the size of books 
in those days. On the supposition that St. Luke knew of a sub- 
sequent ministry of his master’s, the close of the Roman captivity 
would be a suitable point at which to bring vol. i. of the Acts toa 
conclusion, whether regard be had to considerations of space, or of 
literary fitness; the arrival at Rome being the fulfilment of the 
apostle’s intention announced in Acts xix. 21. On the other hand, 
if St. Luke knew that St. Paul’s two years’ confinement had been 
followed at once by his execution, the historian’s omission to mention 
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it cannot be accounted for. A brief record would have been all that 
was necessary, and this would not have added unduly to the length 
of the book. 

Salmon’s explanation (Introduction, p. 312) that “why St. Luke 
has told us no more is, that he knew no more; and that he knew no 
more, because at the time nothing more had happened—in other 
words, that the book of the Acts was written a little more than two 
years after Paul’s arrival at Rome,” will not commend itself to many 
scholars. It seems more natural to suppose that both the Gospel 
and the Acts were published after St. Paul’s death. Literary men 
do not always succeed in completing their designs before they die ; 
and the later the date we assign to Acts, the greater is the probability 
that St. Luke died before he had reduced to literary form his memories 
of the Apostle’s post-Roman-captivity history. 

Passing now to an examination on this point of the third group 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, the evidence afforded by them is distinctly 
favourable to the supposition that St. Paul was released after the 
two years of Acts xxviii. 30. We must of course avoid the error 
into which some fall, of imagining that every foreboding or declared 
intention recorded in a narrative, or preserved in a published letter, 
would have been suppressed by the editor if it had not been realised. 
And accordingly we can only infer from the tone of Philippians and 
Philemon that, in St. Paul’s judgment, when he wrote these letters, 
the prospect of his release was favourable. No other inference can 
be drawn from “I know that I shall abide, yea, and abide with you 
all, for your progress and joy in the faith” (Phil. i, 25); “I trust in 
the Lord that I myself also shall come shortly” (ii. 24); “ Prepare 
me also a lodging: for I hope that through your prayers I shall be 
granted unto you” (Philem. 22). Contrast with these passages the 
tone of 2 Timothy, which is that of a man who knew that his days 
were numbered, and that the end was not far off. 

What seems to be a natural conclusion from the internal evidence 
of Acts xxviii. and of Philippians and Philemon is confirmed by the 
tradition of the early Church as it is expressed by Eusebius, H. E., 
ii, 22: ‘Paul is said (Aédyos eye), after having defended himself to 
have set forth again upon the ministry of preaching, and to have 
entered the same city a seeond time, and to have there ended his 
life by martyrdom. Whilst then a prisoner, he wrote the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, in which he both mentions his first defence, and 
his impending death.”” It is to be noted that there is no contrary 
tradition ; nor is it easy to see what end could have been served by 
the invention of this one. 
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There are two passages in earlier writers which are adduced as 
proof that St. Paul at one time visited Spain. Since it is impossible 
to find room for such a journey within the period covered by the 
Acts, these passages, if accepted as proofs of the expedition to Spain, 
are therefore proofs of a missionary activity of St. Paul subsequent 
to the date of the close of the Acts. In the Letter of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians, § 5, the writer speaks of Peter and Paul 
as contemporary martyrs ; and Paul he describes as xfpug yevouevos &v 
Te TH dvatohy Kal év TH BUceE . . . Sixarocdyyy Siddgas Sdov Tov Kdopoy Kal 
émt 7d Téppa THS Sicews ENOdv. 

It is difficult to believe that a native of Rome, writing from Rome, 
would speak of the world’s capital as #4 8uots Or 76 Téppa THs SUcews ; NOr 
did Corinth lie so far to the east of Rome as to justify such a rhe- 
torical expression (see Lightfoot’s note zn loc.). Nor can we argue 
from the opening of the following chapter—“ Unto these men of holy 
lives was gathered (cuvnpoicby) a vast multitude ’’—that Clement 
meant to date the fury of Neronic persecution as subsequent to the 
martyrdom of St. Paul. Writing about thirty years after “ the great 
tribulation,” he mentions the martyrs in order of dignity. In any 
case, he mentions Peter’s death before that of Paul; yet this was. 
never considered an argument against the tradition that the two 
apostles were martyred together; nor would it be felt as a serious. 
objection to the recent theory that St. Peter outlived St. Paul by 
many years. 

The following passage from the Muratorian Canon, in its obscure 
simplicity, reads like a fragment of a genuine tradition rather than 
a literary figment based on Rom. xv. 28: ‘Acta autem omnium 
apostolorum sub uno libro scripta sunt. Lucas optime Theophilo 
comprendit, quia sub praesentia eius singula gerebantur, sicuti et 
semote passionem [ferh. semota passione] Petri euidenter declarat, 
sed et profectionem [perh. profectione] Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam 
proficiscentis ”’ (text as given by Westcott, Canon. N.T., p. 535). The 
argument is unaffected even if the words from ‘ passionem” be de- 
rived from the early second century Actus Petri cum Simone. See 
James, Apocrypha Anecdota, ii., xi., and Dean Bernard, Pastoral Epp.,. 
p. xxx. These considerations force us to the conclusion that the as- 
sumption that St. Paul’s life ended where St. Luke’s history termin- 
ates is arbitrary, and contrary to the evidence that is available. It 
remains to present to the reader a conjectural outline (based on 
Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays, p. 223) of St. Paul’s movements between 
his release and his second Roman imprisonment. 

(1) A journey from Rome to Asia Minor. It is natural to suppose: 
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that he visited Philippi and Colossz, in accordance with the intima- 
tions cited above from Phil. and Philem. Perhaps he now visited 
Crete. 

(2) A journey to Spain; perhaps passing through Dalmatia and 
Gaul (?) (2 Tim. iv. 10). Possibly on this journey he became aware 
of the convenience of Nicopolis in Epirus as a centre for work. 

(3) Last journey Eastward. Visits Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 3). The 
dispute with Hymenzus and Alexander the smith, and the services 
of Onesiphorus (1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14) perhaps now took 
place. Leaves Timothy in charge of the Church at Ephesus. Visits 
Macedonia (1 Tim. i. 3). 

[1 Timothy.] 
Visits Crete; leaves Titus in charge; returns to Asia (as hoped in 
1 Tim. iii. 14, iv. 13), 

[ Titus. ] 

Passes through Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 20), Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13), 
where perhaps he was arrested, Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20). In any 
case he never reached Nicopolis as anticipated in Tit. iii. 12. It is 
here assumed that the winter mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, is the same 
as that of Tit. tii, 12. 

[2 Timothy.] 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


With regard to the external attestation to the Pastoral Epistles, it 
must be acknowledged that some early heretics, who acknowledged the 
genuineness of the other letters attributed to St. Paul, rejected these. 
Basilides, who flourished in the reign of Hadrian (117-138 a.p.), is 
the first who is said to have done so. Clement Al. (Strom. ii. 11) 
states that some, Gnostics apparently, were actuated in this decision 
by dislike of the expression 7 peuSdvupos yrdors in 1 Tim. vi. 20: 6d 
tavtns édeyxdpevor Tis pwvis ot amd tav aipécewy Tas Tpds TipdQ_eor 
G0erotdow émotodds. On the other hand, the extant fragments of 
‘another Gnostic, Heracleon, contain an allusion to 2 Tim. ti. 13: 
Gpyvjcacbar éautdv obdémote Bdvatar (Clem. Al., Strom. iv. 9). The 
Canon of Marcion, which contained only his own edition of the 
Gospel according to St. Luke and ten of St. Paul’s epistles, of course 
did not include the Pastorals; but Tatian (died about 170) did not 
wholly follow him in this, since he regarded Titus as certainly 
genuine. ‘‘ Hanc vel maxime Apostoli pronuntiandam credidit, parvi 
pendens Marcionis, et aliorum qui cum eo in hac parte consentiunt, 
assertionem” (Jerome, Prol, in Tit.). In the same context, St. 
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Jerome declares that these adverse judgments were not critical in 
any true sense, but merely arbitrary: ‘cum haeretica auctoritate 
pronuntient et dicant, Illa epistola Pauli est, haec non est”. How- 
ever that may be, there is at least no trace in the writings of the 
Church controversialists of arguments of a critical nature; whereas 
in the dispute as to the authorship of Hebrews, Clement Al. and 
Origen were compelled to discuss the problem presented by its un- 
Pauline style. In any case, the fact that the rejection of the Pastorals 
by some heretics was noted amounts to a positive testimony in their 
favour by the contemporary Church. 

From the time of Irenzeus, Clement Al. and Tertullian 1—that is, 
practically from the time that N.T. books are quoted by their 
author’s names—until the year 1804, when Schmidt in his Intro- 
duction denied the genuineness of 1 Timothy, no one, Christian or non- 
Christian, doubted that the Pastoral Epistles were genuine letters of 
the Apostle Paul. They are included in all MSS., Versions and 
Lists of the Pauline Epistles without exception, and in the same 
order (i.¢., 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Tit.). An interesting exception as regards 
the order meets us in the Muratorian Fragment: ‘‘ Uerum ad Phile- 
monem unam, et ad Titum unam, et ad Timotheum duas pro affectu 
et dilectione; in honore tamen ecclesiae catholicae in ordinatione 
ecclesiasticae disciplinae sanctificatae sunt’. The composer of this 
catalogue here arranges the groups of four personal letters of St. 
Paul in rough chronological order. As 2 Tim. was obviously the last 
letter that St. Paul wrote, the two to Timothy are placed last, Titus 
being joined to them as evidently dealing with kindred topics. 

It remains that the reader should have placed before him the 
traces, more or less distinct, of the Pastoral Epistles in the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers, and of the pre-Irenzeus period. 


CLementT OF Rome. Ad Cor. 1. (a.p. 95.) 

§1(1 Tim. vil), dote 7d... dvopa Suadv peyddws BLacdy- 
Bnoqvac. 

§1(1 Tim. v.17). tepdy thy xadhxoucay drovéwovtes Tots . 
wtpeaButépors. 

§ 1 (1 Tim. it, 9, 11; Tit. ii. 4). yuvacéiv... orepyotcas 
xabykdvrws tos dvSpas EauTay ey TE T Kovon THs GTOTAaY HS 
imapxovcas Td KaTd Tov olkoy cemvas oikoupyety ediSdoKere, mdvu 
sodbpovotcas. 


1e.g., Irenzeus, Haer. Praef.; i. 16, 3; ii. 14, 7; iii. 3,33 iii Byi4 Vek LO 3 
Clem. Al., Strom. i. p. 350. Tert., de Praescr. 6, 25. Adv. Marcion. v. 21. 
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§ 2 (1 Tim. vi. 8). tots eoStors tod Ocod ApKodpevor. 
*§ 2 (Tit. iti. 1). Erovpor eis wav Epyov dyady. 
§ 7 (1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7), 6 adtés jpiv dy av émikertar. 
§7 (1 Tim. ii. 3, v. 4). ®wpev . . . tl mpooSextdv évdmioy 
TOU TowjoavTos Huds. 
*§ 26 (Tit. ii, 10). aét@ Sourevodvtwy ev menobyoe. mictews 
dy a8 is. 
§ 29 (1 Tim. ii. 8). mpocé\Owpev ofy atta ev dardty te Wuxis, 


v 
, 


Gyvas kai duidvtous Xetpas aipovTeEs mpds adtdy. 
reS2. (Lit. ili. 5-7). mdvtes ody eSofdaOnoavy . . . ob Sv auvTay 7 Tov 
Epyev adtav 4H Tis Sixatompayias fs Kateipydcavto, GANA 8d Tod OeArjpaTos 
auTou. 
*§ 37 (1 Tim. 1. 18). orpatevodpeda ody... év tots dpdpors 
Tpootdypaciv avTou. 

§ 42 (1 Tim. iti, 10). KaOictavoy tas amapyds adtav, SoKipdo- 
GVTES TO TrvedpaTt, eis EmioKdTOUS Kal SLaKdvous. 

*§ 45 (2 Tim. i. 3). tév ev nabapad cuverdhoet Latpev- 
OVTWYV. 

§ 47 (1 Tim. vi. 1). dote kai Bracdypias empepecbar TH 
dvépate Kuptou, 

§ 55 (2 Tim. ii. 1). yuvatkes €vdSuvapwbetoar Sa THS Xapt- 
TOS TOU Ocod. 

§ 55 (1 Tim. i. 17). @cdv tay aidver. 

§ 61 (1 Tim. i. 17), Baotheitavaidvey. 

To these we may add, perhaps, the prayer for Kings in §§ 60, 61, 
in conformity with the direction given in 1 Tim. ii, 2; Tit. iii. 2, and 
in those places only of the N.T. 

On a review of these passages, it must in candour be admitted 
that those marked with an asterisk seem to be the only ones that 
suggest a literary dependence on the Pastorals. The others, it may 
be plausibly maintained, are simply illustrations of that current re- 
ligious phraseology which the Pastorals themselves reflect. Taken all 
together, they prove that Clement’s mind was at hoine in the 
religious world to which the Pastorals belong; but while the present 
writer believes that Clement was as familiar with these letters as he 
was with 1 Cor., he cannot affirm such a position to be wholly free 
from uncertainty. 


IenaTius (circ, A.D. 110). 
* Magn. § 8 (Tit. i. 14, iii, 9). ph wravdobe tats Erepodofiois pyde 
puOetdpaaiy tos madawois dvwpehéaty obow: ef yap péxpr vir 
kata toudatopoy Laper, duodoyodper xdpw pi eiAnpevar. 
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$11 (1 Tim. i. 1). memAnpopdpnode ev tH yervijoer Kk. T. wdOer x. 7. 
dvactdcer TH yevopevy ev Kaipd Tis Hyepovias Movtiou Muddtou: mpaxSevra 
AdnOds K. PeBalws 673 "In ood Xpratod, ris EAwidos Hpav. 

Trall. Inscr. and § 2 have also Fesus Christ our hope. 

Polyc. § 2 (2 Tim. ii, 25). ods Nowporépous €v mpattyte dmd- 
TACOE. 

*g§2 (2 Tim. iv. 5; ii. 5; i. 10; i. 5, 12). vide, ds Ceo 
AOAnTHS: 7d Opa AbOapaia Kal Lwh aidvos, mepi fs Kat ob 
TETELTOL. 

§ 3 (1 Tim. i. 3, vi. 3), érepoSt8ackahodvrtes py oe KaTa- 
TAnoCETWCOY. 

*§ 3 (2 Tim. ii. 12), evexev Ocod mévta Sropevew fpas Set, iva Kal 
autos Huds dmopetyy. 

§ 3 (1 Tim. i. 17). tdv dépator. 

#64 (1 Tim, vi. 2).  BodXous Kal SovAas ph Srepyddver- 
GAA pyde adroit ROSE GAN eis Bdfay Oecod mAXEov Soudeu- 
éTwoarv. 

*§ 6 (2 Tim. ii. 4). dpéoxete & otpatederOe, dp oF Kai 
TH Sdvia Kopilecde. 

§ 7 (Tit. iii, 1; 2 Tim. ii, 21). €troupot éate eis edtmortay 
cd dvjkoucay. 

The echoes of the Pastorals are especially remarkable in the 
Epistle to Polycarp; and it is peculiarly worthy of remark that in 
this letter, which was admittedly a personal communication from 
Ignatius to Polycarp, the writer passes from exhortations to Polycarp 
himself—and those too of a very delicate nature—to general ex- 
‘hortations addressed to the whole Church. Contrast e.g. § 5 with 
§ 6; and in the middle of a section addressed to the whole Church 
he interposes a personal appeal to Polycarp. This illustrates admir- 
ably a feature in the Pastorals which has been alleged as a serious 
objection to their acceptation as genuine letters; i.e. the interming- 
ling of personal matter with directions and exhortations addressed to 
the Church. 


Potycarp. Ad Phil. (circ. a.v. 110). 
*§ 4(1 Tim. vi. 10, 7). apy} 8€ mdvtwv xarewav didap- 


yupia. eidéres obv Str oF8ev CianveyKaperv eis TOY KdopoYy, 
GNN ob8e€ EFeveyKety te €xopey. 

§ 5 (2 Tim. ii. 12). édv woditevodpeba déiws adtod, kal cupPac- 
thedoopev abt. 

§ 8 (1 Tim. i. 1). mpookaptepdpev tH EATiSL ypay .. . Bs 
ott Xptotdes Inaods. 
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*§ 9 (2 Tim. iv. 10). 08 yap tdv viv AydaHoay aidva. 
*§ 12 (1 Tim. ii. 2, iv. 15). Ovate etiam pro regibus et potest- 
atibus et principibus . . . ut fructus vester manifestus sit in omnibus. 


THe Acrs or Marryrvom or Potycarp (A.D. 155 or 156). 


§ 10 (1 Tim. ii. 2; Tit. iii, 1). SeBiSdypeOa yap dpxais kal efouclais 
Omd cod tetaypévars Tiwhy . . . arroveweu. 

There can be no question that in the Letter of Polycarp to 
the Philippians we have express citations from 1 and 2 Timothy. 
It is, to say the least, difficult to believe that a man like Polycarp, 
who had been a disciple of the Apostle John, and who, when he 
wrote this letter, was bishop of Smyrna and in full vigour of life, 
would have made such honourable use of letters which had been 
compiled by an unknown Paulinist a few years before. We regard 
the evidence of Polycarp as a fact of capital importance; for it 
removes any possible doubt that may hang over inferences drawn 
from Ignatius; and it supports us in our belief that the Pastoral 
Epistles were also known to Clement of Rome. For the sake of 
completeness, we may add echoes of the Letters in other extant 
second century Christian Literature. The three passages cited 
from the Epistle of Barnabas are not of necessity based on our 
Letters; and the same may be said of the four quotations from 
Justin Martyr, with the possible exception of that from Dzal, § 47. 


Txt SO-CALLED SECOND EPISTLE OF CLEMENT OF ROME 
(circ. 120-140 a.p.). 


§ 7 (2 Tim. ti. 4, 5). dyonodpeba, eiddtes Str. . . ob mdvtes 
atedavodvtTat, et pi) ol WoAhd Komidoavtes Kal Kahds dywviodpevor . 
& Tov P0aptév d&yava dywriLdpevos, édv ebpeOh pOcipwy . . . ew Bdddcrar 
Tob oTadiou. 

§ 8 (1 Tim. vi. 14, 12). ty pioare thy odpxa dyviv kat rhy 
oppayida domtdov, va thy Lwhvy dtwmokdBuwper. 

§ 17 (Tit. it, 12). ph dvtemapedkdpeba dad TOV Koopikdy 
émvOuprdy. 

§ 20 (1 Tim. i. 17). 71d pove Oc dopdirw... H Sdfa «7d. 


Tue So-cALLeD Epistle oF BARNABAS (A.D. 70-132), 


§ 7 (2 Tim. iv. 1). ei ody 6 vids tod cod, Gv Kupios kal péedov 
kpive.v Lavras kat vexpous, emabey. 

§ 12 (1 Tim. iii, 14). 4 wmapdBaars 814 Tod dhews ev Ed a eyévero, 

§ 12 (1 Tim. iii. 16). vids trod @cod . . . €v capKi pavepwheis: 
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Tue Epistre To Diocnerus (circ. A.D. 150). 

*§ 4 (1 Tim. iii. 16). 16 S€ tis iBias attav Geowe Betas puc- 
THpLov ph MpocdoKyays SivacGar Tapa dvOpwou paleiv. 

* 8 9 (Tit. iii, 4). ANOe SE 6 Katpds Sv Oeds mpodbeTo Aoimdv avepdoar 
Thy éavtod XpnoTsTyTa kat Sdvapw (@ THs SmepBaddodons GrravOp w- 
awilasg Kat dydans Tod Geos), obK eulonoey Has . . . EXE DV adTds Tas 
apeTépas Gpaptias dvedéfato, adtés Tov.idioy uidv dmrédoTo AUtpov bmép ypav. 

§ 11 (1 Tim. iii. 16). [paOntats] ots epavépwoev 6 Adyos paveis. 
This and the following section do not really belong to the Epistle. 


Justin Martyr (circ. 140 a.p.). 


Dial. § 7 (1 Tim. iv. 1), ta THS TWAdYHS TWHEUpPaTa Kal 
Satpdvea Sofodoyobor. 

§ 35 (1 Tim. iv. 1). x tod rovodrous civar dvdpas, Suohoyoivtas EauTods 
civar Xptotiavods kal . . . “Inoody dwodoyetv . . . Xpiotdy, kal py Ta exetvou 
SiSdypata SiSdoxovtas GAAA TO GTO TOY THS TAGYYAS THEUPaTOoY. 

* § 47 (Tit. iti. 4). 4 yap xpnotdotns cat f dtdavOpwtia Tol 
cod Kal Td Gpetpoy Tod mAovTou aitod tov peTavoodvTa . . . ws Sikatoy 

» exeu. 

§ 118 (2 Tim. iv. 1). dt Kpirhs Ldvrwy Kal vexpav amdvtwv attos 


otTos 6 Xptotds, ettrov év Toots. 


THE Acrs or PauvLt And Tuecra (not later than 170 a.p.). 


* g 14 (2-Tim, ii. 18). éyer obt0s avdotacw yevéoPar, Ste HSH 
yéyovev ep ots éxouev téxvois. Note also the use in this work of the 
names Demas and Hermogenes as Smoxpicews yépovtes, § 1, and Onesi- 
phorus as seeking Paul, § 2. 


ATHENAGORAS (circ. 176), 
Legatio, 16 (1 Tim. vi. 16). mdvta yap 6 Ocds eat attds adTd, as 
am pdauTtoy. 
* 37 (1 Tim. ti. 2). rodto 8 éott kal mpds par, Stas Hpe por Kat 
navxrov Blov Sudyoupey. 
TuEopotus (Excerpta ex Scriptis Theodoti, Clem. Al. p. 350). 


(1 Tim. vi. 16). kat 6 pev pds dmpdautoy eipytar. 


THe EpisTLe OF THE CHURCHES OF ViewnE anv Lyows (circ.180). 


* Euseb. H.E. v. i. (1 Tim. iti, 15).  evéoxnwev  dpyh . . . eis 
"Attahov Nepyapnvov TO yéver, oTENOv Kat ESpatwpa Tav évrai0a 
del yeyovdta.. 
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Pett VIg SG). 6 Se 1: . Mobewds ...-. nt 73 Biya eovpeto 
+ + + @§ adTod dvTos Tod Xpiotod, dmediS0u THy Ka}y paptuplay. 
Buseb. H.E. v. 3 (1 Tim. iv. 3, 4). 6 "AAKLBLdSys, pe} Xpwpevos 


a , lol ~ 
TOLS KTLTMAaGTL TOU Oeow . . . Terabels SE 6 “AAKiPiddys TdvTw 
; 
avédny petehdpBave kal ndxapiorter TO Od. 


THEOPHILUS oF ANTIOCH (circ, 181). 


- : ete: 
ad Autol. i. 1 (2 Tim. iii. 8). pdous edemhs tépuw TapexXer . . 
av@padmors exounr tdv vodv ckatehOappévoy. 
ad Autol. ii. 16 (Tit. iii. 5; 1 Tim. ii. 4 (?)). eu phy kat eddoyhOn 
< x fol A ~ c 
UTO TOU Oceou Ta ex TOV bSdtwy yevopeva, Strws 1 Kal TodTo eis Setypa Tod 
pédrey NapBdvery tods avOpdrmous petdvoray Kal deo épapTrav Sud Gatos 
‘ lol 
Kat Routpod madktyyeverias mavtas tods mpooidvtas TH 
aX Oeia. 
ad Autol. iii. 14 (Tit. iii. 1; Tim. ii. 2). ru phy cal wept tod 6 3 o- 
4 A 
tagcea0ar dpyxats kat é€oucgiacs, kat evxeOar bmép adtay Kedever 
¢ a 6 @€lo Xo ‘ Ed Nes , ¥ , 
ROS tos Aoyos, OTws NpEepov Kat Hadxtov Biov Sudywper. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE LETTERS. 


It is scarcely too much to say that but for the difficulty presented 
by their style, and the assumption that St. Paul never left Rome 
- alive, no one would have suspected these letters of being a com- 
pilation. But inasmuch as no one has been found to deny the 
bona fide Pauline character of some sections of them—at least in 2 
Timothy—those who impugn the genuineness of the letters as they 
have come down to us have been compelled to exercise much 
ingenuity in attempts to apportion the matter of the letters between 
St. Paul and the compiler or compilers. | For an account of their 
schemes the student is referred to the articles on these epistles in 
Hastings D. B., and the Encyclopedia Biblica, and for a fuller 
account, to Moffatt’s Historical N. T. 

To those who agree that the problem presented by the style and 
the historical setting of the Pastorals is unsolved, but not insoluble, 
all attempts to decompose these letters will seem unprofitable. 
There is sound sense in the old scholastic maxim: “ Entia non sunt 
multiplicanda praeter necessitatem”. The case of the Pastorals is 
not like that of 2 Corinthians, in which plausible reasons may be 
alleged for theories of dislocation. There is no difficulty in presenting 
such an outline of 1 Tim. or 2 Tim. or Tit. as will show it to be a 
single letter, with as much unity of purpose as a bona fide letter— 
not a college essay—can be expected to have. 

_ VOL, IV. 
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But even were we to grant, one moment, that the style and 
historical considerations must preclude a Pauline authorship for 
them, yet, the next moment, we find ourselves confronted by more 
serious objections to the theory of compilation. To begin with, the 
historical difficulty presented by the personal and local references in 
the admittedly Pauline sections is insurmountable, on the hypothesis 
that the whole of St. Paul’s history is contained in the Acts. 

Again, without using violent language about “forgery,” it is not 
easy to explain why the alleged compiler should pretend to be St. 
Paul. The ascription of a book to an honoured name was not a 
precedent condition to its acceptance or acceptability in the primitive 
Church. Hebrews, and the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, and the 
Epistle to Diognetus do not claim anyone as their authors. Whoever 
it was that produced the Pastorals, he was just as good a practical 
Christian as St. Paul himself; and he had no compelling reason to 
hide his identity. The case of 2 Peter is different. That epistle, 
whoever wrote it, was always reckoned a disputed book. 

Again, how are we to explain the honourable use, certainly by 
Polycarp, and probably by Clement of Rome and Ignatius, not to 
mention other later second century writers, of a work which only ap- 
peared, ex hypothesi, not earlier than 90 a.p.? And, further, if these 
epistles are due to a compiler, he must have been an extraordinarily 
clever man, and quite capable not only of supplementing the Pauline 
fragments, but of editing them. Now by the year 90 a.p. Timothy’s 
name had become venerated in the Church. Is it likely that a 
Churchman of that time, writing too, as is alleged, with an ecclesi- 
astical bias, would have permitted the publication of letters which 
certainly give the impression of Timothy as a not very heroic per- 
son? The treatment of Linus (2 Tim. iv. 21) raises a similar question. 
A tradition, which no one has ever questioned, names Linus as the 
first bishop of Rome; the subordinate position he occupies in this 
letter is, as Salmon has noted (Introd. N.T. p. 411), quite intelligible 
if St. Paul was the author of it. It is, on the other hand, extremely 
unlikely that an editor of the year 90 a.p., who had no scruple in 
writing in St. Paul’s name, would not have given Linus a more pro- 
minent place. 

These are a few of the difficulties which may be urged on the 
traditional side in this ‘‘ contest of opposite improbabilities ”’, 
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ANALYsIS OF 1 TimorTHy. 
“Guard the Deposit.” 


A.i.1,.2. Salutation. 
B. i. 3-20: The Crisis, and the Men—Paul and Timothy. 


(a) The Crisis: 3-11. 

(1) 3-7- The motive of the letter is to provide Timothy with a memoran- 
dum of previous oral instructions for the combating of those who 
mischievously and ignorantly endeavour to oppose the Law to the 
Gospel. 

(2) 8-11. This opposition is really factitious; inasmuch as the Law and 
the Gospel are, both of them, workings of law, God’s law, the final 
cause of which is right conduct. 

(b) The Men: 12-20. 

(x) 12-17. Paul’s own spiritual history illustrates the fundamentally iden- 
tical moral basis of the Law and the Gospel. Paul had been “ faith- 
ful,” trustworthy, while under the Law; therefore Christ pardoned 
his violent opposition to the Gospel, because it was due to ignorance, 
though a sinful ignorance. Moreover, this whole transaction—the 
triumph of Christ’s long-suffering over Paul’s sinful antagonism—has 
an enduring value. It is an object lesson to encourage to repentance 
sinners to the end of time. Glory be to God! 

(2) 18-20. The present charge to Timothy, although its immediate excit- 
ing cause is the recent action of Hymenzus and Alexander and their 
followers, ought not to be new in its substance to Timothy. It is 
practically identical with what the prophets gave utterance to at his 
ordination. 


C. ii., iii. The foundations of Sound Doctrine. 

False teaching is most effectually combated indirectly; not by controversy, 
with its negations, but by quiet, positive foundation work on which true views about 
God and Man can be based. We begin then with :— 

(a) ii. 1—iii. 1 a. Public Prayer. 
(x) ii. 1-7. Its universal scope; and the Divine sanction for catholicity in 
human sympathy. 
(2) ii. 8—iii.1 a. The Ministers of Public Prayer: men, not women; with 
a judgment as to the true function of Woman in the Church and in 
Society. 
{b) iii. 1 b-16. The Ministry of the Divine Society. 
(x) 1 6-7. The qualifications of the episcopus. 
(2) 8-10, 12, 13. The qualifications of the deacons. 
(3) 11. The qualifications of women Church-workers. 
(4) 14-16. Caution to Timothy lest he should be tempted to think these 
details trivial, in comparison with more obviously spiritual things. 
The importance of rules depends on the importance of that with 
which they are concerned. The Church, for whose ministers rules 
have been just laid down, is the greatest Society in the world: human, 
yet divinely originated and inspired; the House of God; an extension 
of the Incarnation. 
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D. iv. A fresh word of prophecy (see i. 18) addressed to Timothy in his present 
office. 


(a) 1-5. The false teaching more clearly defined as a spurious asceticism. 
This is condemned, a priori, by considerations (1) of the declared charac- 
ter and object of the material creation, and (2) of the purifying effect of 
benedictions. 

(b) 6-16. The spurious asceticism, however, as it manifests itself in practice, 
is best combated (1), 6-10, by the Church teacher showing an example 
in his own person of genuine holiness, and (2), 11-16, by active pastoral 
care, courageous outspokenness and the diligent cultivation of all God- 
given ministerial graces. 


E. v. 1—vi. 19. This naturally suggests the specification of directions for ad- 
ministration of the Church by a Father in God. 


(a) v.1, 2. He must not deal with his people ex masse, but individually. He 
cannot treat alike old men and young men, elder women and younger 
women. 

(b) v. 3-16. There is one class of the laity in particular which, because they 
have a special claim on the Church, need a discriminating care: the 
widows. The Church cannot afford to support all widows, nor would it 
be right to relieve their relatives, if they have any, of responsibility for 
them. Consequently, none can be entered on the list for relief but those 
over a certain age, and who have a good record for consistent Christian 
lives. Young widows had better marry again. 

(c) v. 17-25. The questions of Church finance and discipline, as they con- 
cern widows, suggest recommendations on the same subjects, as they 
concern the presbyters: (1)j17, 18, finance; (2) 19-25, discipline, with, 
23, a parenthetical personal counsel to Timothy, suggested by the word 
pure in 22. 

(d) vi. 1,2. Ruling principles for the conduct of Christians who are slaves, 
towards heathen and Christian masters respectively. 

(e) vi. 3-19. A right judgment in all these matters which affect our daily 
life depends on right basal convictions as to the true values of things 
material and spiritual. 

(z) 3-10. The false teachers reverse the true order: they regard religion 
as a sub-section of the world; whereas the world has its own place— 
an honourable place—as subordinate to religion. 

(2) 11-16. A solemn adjuration to Timothy to adhere to the principles just 
laid down; and 


(3) 17-19. to urge the observance of them upon the well-to-do members 
of the Christian Society. 


F, vi. 20-21, Final appeal, summing up the perennial antagonism between 
character (the natural fruit of the faith) and mere intellectualism. 


ANALYsIs oF 2 TimoTHy. 


Sursum Corda. 


A. i. 1, 2. Salutation. 


B. i. 3—ii, 13. Considerations which should strengthen Timothy’s morat 
courage (a, b, ¢, d, e), interspersed with appeals to his loyalty (a, B, y, 3, €). 
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(a) 3-5. Paul’s thoughts of, and prayers for, him; and Paul’s recognition of 
Timothy’s faith, 

(5) 6,7. An objective fact in Timothy’s own spiritual history : his ordination : 
since when there is available for his use, Power, Love, and Discipline, 
the gifts of God. 

(a) 8-r0. An appeal based on thoughts of the Gospel, as the power of 
God. 

(c) 11, 12, Paul’s own steadfastness. 

(8, y) 13, 14. Appeals based on loyalty to the human teacher, and to the 
Divine Spirit. 

(d) 15. The deterrent example of the disloyal of Asia. 

(e) 16-18. The stimulating example of Onesiphorus. 

(5) ii. t, 2. An appeal for the provision of a succession of loyal teachers. 

(e) ii. 3-13. An appeal based on “the Word of the Cross”’; i.e., Suffering 
is the precedent condition of glory. This is exemplified in the earthly 
analogies of the soldier, the athlete, and the field-labourer ; in the actual 
experiences of Jesus Christ Himself, and of Paul. 


C. ii. 14-26. General exhortations to Timothy as a Church teacher, as regards 
(a) 14-18, the positive and negative subject-matter of his instructions ; (b) 19-21, the 
true and optimistic conception of the Church in relation to all teachers, true and 
false; (c) 22-26, the personal equipment of the true teacher, and his treatment of the 
erring, 

D. iii. r—iv. 8. A word of prophecy setting forth— 

(a) iii. t-9. The practical shortcomings of the false teachers. 

(0) iii. 10-17. A recalling of Timothy’s past spiritual history: (x) 10-13, the 
conditions under which his discipleship began; (2) 14-17, the holy per- 
sons by whom, and the sacred writings on which, his youth had been 
nourished. 

(c) iv. x-8. A concluding solemn adjuration to play the man while there is 
time. As for Paul, the contest is over, the crown is in sight; there is a 
crown for Timothy, too, if he takes Paul’s place. 

E. iv. 9-22. Personal details: Instructions, 9, 11, 13, 21; News about other 
members of the Pauline comradeship. 10, 11, 12, 20; A warning, 14, 15; A reminis- 
cence and a confident hope, 16-18; Salutations and greetings, 19, 21; Final 
benediction, 22. 


ANALYSIS OF TITUS. 
“ Maintain Good Works.” 


A. i. 1-4. Salutation. 

B. i. 5-16. The position of affairs in Crete, which (a), 5-9, necessitates that 
the foundation of Church organisation—the presbyterate—be well and truly laid; in 
view of (6), 10-16, the natural unruliness and bad character of the people, aggra- 
vated by Jewish immoral sophistries. 

C. ii. r—iii. 11. Heads of necessary elementary moral instruction for the Cretan 
folk. 

(a) ii. 1-10, For aged men and aged women; for young women and young 
men—and what is said about these latter applies also to Titus—and 
slaves. 
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(b) ii. 11-15. The eternal sanction for this insistence on the practice of ele- 
mentary virtues is the all-embracing scope of the Gospel of God’s Grace; 
which has been visibly manifested, with its call to repentance, its assur- 
ance of help, and its certain hope. 

(c) iii. 1, 2. Obedience to the civil authority is also a Gospel virtue. 

(d) iii. 3-7. These instructions are not given in a spirit of superiority. We 
ourselves were once in as bad moral condition as are the Cretans, if 
not worse, until we came to know, and test the love of God, unmerited 
and saving. 

(e) iii. 8-rx. In conclusion, the sum of all is: Let the people maintain good 
works, and shun useless speculations. Let Titus not be lax in dealing 
with leaders of the false teaching. 


D. iii. 12, 13. Personal instructions. 
E, iii. 14. Concluding summary, repeating the teaching of 8-11. 
F, iii, 15. Final salutation. 


Tue Text. 


The text which is printed above the exposition is in the main 
that of Westcott and Hort. Ina very few cases other readings have 
been adopted in this text (see e.g. 1 Tim. ii. 8; Tit. ii. 4, 11. 9); and 
in some places their punctuation has been modified. 

The apparatus criticus is based on that of Tischendorf’s eighth 
edition. The readings of the Old Latin fragments, r, Cod. Frisin- 
gensis, have been added, and the references to m (Speculum) have 
been given according to the edition by Weihrich in the Vienna 
Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat. Of the uncial MSS. cited by Tisch., B, 
(Cod. Petropolitanus, or Sangermanensis, ix. or x.) has not been 
noted, since it is merely a transcript of D,. On the other hand, it 
has been thought best to cite both F, and G,, since it is not certain 
that the latter is a copy of the former, though both are derived from 
one exemplar. 

Only the most important cursives are mentioned in these notes. 
The reader will understand that the attestation of KLP carries with 
it, in most cases, that of the great bulk of the cursive MSS. Neither 
has it been thought advisable to cite the more obscure versions. 
Even if their readings were critically ascertained they would not 
carry much weight. For a similar reason patristic citations are 
sparingly used. Subjoined is a list of the authorities cited in the 
critical notes. 


ss, Cod. Sinaiticus, iv. St Petersburg. 

A, Cod. Alexandrinus, vy. London. 

C, Cod. Ephraemi rescriptus, v. Paris. It does not contain 1 
Tim. i. 1-11. 9, puory | prov. 

D (D,), Cod, Claromontanus, vi. Paris. 
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F (F,), Cod. Augiensis, ix. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

G (G;), Cod. Boernerianus, ix. Dresden. 

H (H;), Cod. Coislinianus, vi. Pragments. Those that contain 
portions of the Pastorals are in Paris and Turin. It only con- 
tains: 1 Tim. iii. 7-13, vi. 9-13; 2 Tim. ii. 1-9; Tit. i. 1-3, 15— 
ii. 5, iii, 13-15, 

I (I?), Cod. Tischendorfianus (Petropolitanus, Tisch.), v. St. 
Petersburg. Contains only Tit. i. 1-13. 

K (K,) Cod. Mosquensis, ix. Moscow. 

L (L,), Cod. Bibliothecae Angelicae, ix. Rome. 

P (P,), Cod. Porphyrianus, ix. St. Petersburg. 

Of the Old Latin MSS. cited, d, e, f, g are the Latin portions of 
the bilingual uncials, D,, E,, F, and G, respectively. m is the treatise 
entitled Speculum, practically a catena of texts or testimonia, formerly 
| ascribed to St Augustine. r is the Cod. Frisingensis, v. or vi. 
~(Munich) fragments, containing inter alia, 1 Tim. i. 12—ii. 15; v. 
18—vi. 13. 

The only MSS. of the Vulgate cited are Cod. Amiatinus (am.), 
A.D. 716, Florence, and Cod. Fuldensis (fuld.) a.p. 541-546, Pulda 
in Germany. 

The other versions are indicated as follows :— 

syrpesh (Tisch., syrs°h) = Peshitto Syriac. 

syrhel (Tisch., syr?) = Harkleian Syriac. 

syrr = both Syriac Versions. 

boh (Tisch., cop.) = Bohairic Egyptian. 

sah = Sahidic Egyptian. 

arm = Armenian. 

go = Gothic. 

For a complete bibliography of the Pastoral Epistles the reader is 
referred to the articles, ‘Timothy, Epistle to,” and “‘ Titus, Epistle to,” 
by W. Lock, in Hastings’ D.B., vol. iv., pp. 775, 785, and the articles 
‘Timothy and Titus (Epistles), by J. Moffatt, in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica. To the articles themselves—the former temperately con- 
servative, the latter, uncompromisingly anti-traditional—the present 
writer is much indebted. Diligent use has also been made of the 
labours of the following commentators on the continuous text: St. 
Chrysostom’s Homilies, full of good sense and practical wisdom ; 
Bengel, pithy, direct and spiritual; Ellicott, a sound grammarian 
from the classical Greek standpoint, and therefore useful as a warn- 
ing against possible pitfalls, but very dry ; Alford, still most service- 
able as the variorum edition of a.v. 1865; J. H. Bernard (Cambridge 
Greek Testament) whose notes on the ethical language of the Epistles 
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are most illuminating, and H. von Soden, in the Hand-Commentar, 
remarkable for subtle verbal analysis ; but his exegesis is vitiated by 
his critical position as to the authorship and date of the letters. 
Suspicion and half-heartedness do not make for profound exposition. 

Plummer’s large treatment of certain sections, in the Expositor’s 
Bible, has been found helpful and suggestive. Field’s Notes (alas, too 
few!) on Trans. N.T. are indispensable ; and H. P. Liddon’s analysis 
of 1 Timothy is masterly. 

On the general subject of the Epistles, Salmon’s Introduction 
N.T. (p. 397 sqq.), Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays (xi., xii.), Wace’s In- 
troduction in the Speaker’s Commentary, J. H. Bernard’s Introduc- 
tion (Cambridge Greek Testament), Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe, 
and Hort’s $udaistic Chistianity and Christian Ecclesia have been 
largely made use of. It has not, however, been thought necessary, 
especially when space had to be considered, to specify in every case 
the authority for the sentiment expressed, or the explanation adopted. 
In any case, the Church, in the long run, acts on the counsel of 
Thomas a Kempis: “ Non quaeras quis hoc dixerit: sed quid dicatur 
attende”’ (De Imit. Christi, i. 5). 
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CHAPTER I,—Vv. 1-2. SALUTATION.— 
Ver. 1. Gméarodos Xp. “Ino. The use 
of this official title is an indication that 
the Pastoral Epistles were not merely 
private letters (ctr. NatAos 8éopr0os Xp. 
°Ino., Philem. 1), but were intended to 
be read to the Churches committed to 
the charge of Timothy and Titus re- 
spectively. The phrase means simply 
one sent by Christ, not primarily one 
belonging to Christ. Cf. Phil. ii. 25, 
where Epaphroditus is spoken of as tp@v 
anéor., and 2 Cor. viii. 23, dardor. 
éxkAnoiey. amréct. Xp. “Ino. is also 
found in 2 Corsi. 1, Eph. i. x, Col. i. 1, 
2 Tim. i. 1; amdor. "Ino. Xp. in t Cor. 
i. 1, Tit. i. 1. The difference in the use 
Fesus Christ and Christ Fesus seems to 
be this: in each case the first member 
of the compound name indicates whether 
the historical or the notional idea of the 
Person is chiefly in the writer’s mind. 
SYesus Christ briefly expresses the pro- 
position, “ Jesus is the Christ ”’; it em- 
bodies the first theological assertion 
concerning Jesus; it represents the 
conception of the historical Jesus in 
the minds of those who had seen Him. 
St. John, St. Peter and St. James employ 
this name when speaking of our Lord. 
But in Christ Fesus, on the other hand, 
the theological conception of the Christ 
predominates over that of the actual 
“Sesus Who had been seen, felt and 


heard by human senses. Accordingly 
we find Christ ¥esus in every stage of 
the Pauline Epistles ; and, as we should 
expect, more frequently in the later than 
in the earlier letters. In almost every 
instance of the occurrence of Fesus 
Christ in the Pastoral Epistles the 
thought of the passage concerns the 
humanity, or historical aspect, of our 
Lord. Thus in Tit. i. 1, ‘a servant of 
God and an apostle of Jesus Christ,” 
we could not substitute Christ Fesus 
without weakening the antithesis. See 
note there. St. Paul, here as elsewhere, 
claims to have been as truly sent by 
Christ as were those who were apostles 
before him. 

kar’ émutayynv: in obedience to the 
command. ‘The full phrase kat’ émur. 
0. o. Hav occurs again (Tod owt. hp. 
Qeod) in a similar context in Tit. i. 3; 
Kar’ émit. TOU aiwviov 0. in Rom. xvi. 
26. In x Cor. vii. 6, 2 Cor. viii. 8, kat’ 
émit. is used in a different sense. 

St. Paul more commonly refers the 
originating cause of his mission to the 
will of God (x Cor. i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 1; 
Ephet. funCOkms Ls vamiimseisex) se ELe 
would hardly say through the will 
of Christ, 0édnpa being used of the 
eternal counsel of the Godhead; but in- 
asmuch as the command is the conse- 
quent of the will, he can speak of his 
apostleship as being due to the command 
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1 Ins. qp@v NeDcKLP, syrr., sah. 


of Christ Jesus, as well as of God the 
Father. In this matter Jesus Christ is 
co-ordinated with God the Father in 
Gal. i. 1; while in Rom, i. 4, 5, Paul’s 
apostleship is ‘‘through Jesus Christ 
our Lord”’ only. On the other hand, in 
Tit. i. 3, St. Paul says he was intrusted 
with the message ‘according to the 
commandment of God our Saviour’’. 
Here it is to be noted that the command 
proceeds equally from God and Christ 
Jesus. This language could hardly have 
been used if St. Paul conceived of Christ 
Jesus as acreature. Moulton and Milli- 
gan (Expositor, vii., vii. 379) com- 
pare St. Paul’s use of émitayy as a 
Divine command with its technical use 
in heathen dedicatory inscriptions. We 
cannot, with Chrys., narrow the ‘‘ com- 
mandment of God”’ to the specific date 
of St. Paul’s commission by the Church, 
whether in Acts xiii. 2 or on an earlier 
occasion. St. Paul claimed that he had 
been ‘‘separated from his mother’s 
womb ”’ (Gal. i. 15). 

Qeod owrTiipos nuav: Westcott on I 
John iv. 14 has an instructive note on 
the Biblical use of the term owrtvp. 
“The title is confined (with the excep- 
tion of the writings of St. Luke) to the 
later writings of the N.T., and is not 
found in the central group of St. Paul’s 
Epistles.’ It may be added that in the 
Lucan references (Luke i. 47, of God ; 
ii. 11, Acts v. 31, xiii. 23, of Christ) the 
term owtyp has not primarily its full 
later evangelical import, and would be 
best rendered deliverey, as in the con- 
stant O.T. application of the term to 
God. Perhaps the same is true of Phil. 
iii. 20, and Eph. v. 23, where it is used 
of Christ. On the other hand, apart 
from 6 gwthp tT. Kdopov (John iv. 42; I 
John iv. 14), the conventional evangeli- 
cal use is found: of God the Father in 
(a) 1 Tim. i. 1, Jude 25, Ocds owrip 
Hpov; (b) xr Tim. ii. 3, Tit. i. 3, ii. ro, 
iil. 4,6 c@Thp hpav Oeds; (c) x Tim. iv. 
10, wtp in apposition to Geds in the 
preceding clause; of Christ, in (a) 2 
Tim. i. I0, 6 cethp Apav Xpiotds 
*Inoots; (b) Tit. i. 4, iii. 6, Xp. “Ino. 6 
TwT Hp Hav; (c) 2 Pet. i. 11, ii. 20, iii. 
18, 6 Kupuos tay kat owrip “lyo. Xp.; 


(d) 2 Pet. iii. 2, 6 Kuptos kat owryp. 
To the (c) class belong, perhaps, Tit. 11. 
13,2 Pet. i. 1, 6 [péyas] Ocds [HpGv] Kat. 
cotip [jpav] Ino. Xp.; but see note on 
ite ienss 

In the text, there is an antithesis be-- 
tween the offices of God as our Saviour 
and of Christ Jesus as our hope. The 
one points to the past, at least chiefly, 
and the other to thefuture. In speaking. 
of the saving action of God, St, Paul 
uses the aorist 2 Tim. i. 9, Tit. il. 11,. 
iii. 4,5. He saved us, potentially. See 
further on ch. ii. 3. God, as the Council 
of Trent says (Sess. vi. cap. 7), is the 
efficient cause of our justification, while 
Jesus, ‘‘our righteousness,’’ besides. 
being the meritorious cause, may be 
said to be the formal cause; for ‘‘the 
righteousness of God by which He 
maketh us righteous’? is embodied in 
Jesus, Who “was made unto us... 
righteousness and sanctification’’ (1 
Cor. i. 30). We advance from salvation 
to sanctification; and accordingly we 
must not narrow down the conception 
Christ Fcsus our hope to mean “ the 
hope of Israel ’? (Acts xxiii. 6, xxviii. 20) ; 
but rather the historical manifestation of 
the Son of God as Christ Jesus is the 
ground of our ‘“‘hope of glory”? (Col. i. 
27). Our hope is that “the body of our 
humiliation will be conformed to the. 
body of His glory” (Phil. iii. 20, 21). 
See also Eph. iv. 13. Our hope is that 
‘*we shall be like Him” (x John iii. 2, 
3). See also Tit. ii. 13, mpooSexdpevor. 
THY pakaptay édmiSa. For this vivid 
use of an abstract noun compare Eph. 
ii. 14, av’TOS yap éoriv 7 cipyvy Fav. 

Ignatius borrows this noble appella-- 
tion: Magn. 11; Trall. inscr., “ Jesus 
Christ Who is our hope through our 
resurrection unto Him”; Tvall. 2, 
‘* Jesus Christ our hope ; for if we live 
in Him, we shall also be found in Him”’. 
See also Polycarp, 8. 

Ver. 2. ywnotw qualifies the compound 
vTéxvw év wloret, just as in Tit. i. 4 it 
qualifies tTékv@ kata kownv miotw. As. 
in the relation of the heavenly Father to 
those who are His children by adoption 
and grace, some are “‘led by the Spirit 
of God,” and so are genuine sons of 
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God, so in the filial relationships of 
earth—physical, spiritual, or intellectual 
—some sons realise their vocation, others 
fail to do so. yvyovos (and yvyotas, 
Phil. ii. 20) is only found in the N.T. in 
Paul. See reff. It might be rendered 
lawful, legitimate, as yuvy yvnota means 
“lawful wife’? (Moulton and Milligan, 
Expositor, vii., vi. 382). Dean Bernard 
(comm. in loc.) cites an interesting parallel 
from Philo (de Vit. Cont. p. 482, ed. 
Mangey), where “ the young men among 
the Therapeutae are described as minis- 
tering to their elders Ka@dmep viol 
yyjo.” téxve év wioter: The parallel 
from Tit. i. 4 quoted above proves that 
aiortts here is the faith,as A.V. Absence 
of the article before familiar Christian 
terms is a characteristic of the Pastorals. 
Cy 2. Cor. iv. 13, “Ja Christ Jesus | 
begat you through the gospel”. See 
also Gal. iv. 19, Philem. 10; and, for 
the term téxvov as applied to Timothy, 
see reff. St. Paul “‘begat him through 
the gospel’? on the first missionary 
journey. He was already a disciple in 
Acts xvi. 1. Nothing can be safely 
inferred from the variation ayarnrTo 
in 2 Tim. i. 2 for yvnoiw. The selection 
from among these semi-conventional 
terms of address is influenced by passing 
moods of which the writer is not wholly 
conscious; but a pseudepigraphic author 
would be careful to observe uniformity. 
€\eos as an element in the salutation 
in addition to xdpts and eipyvy is only 
found, in the Pauline Epistles, in r and 
2 Timothy. See reff. ‘‘ Mercy” is used 
in an informal benediction, Gal. vi. 16, 
“« Peace be upon them, andmercy”’. Ben- 
gel notes that personal experience of the 
mercy of God makes a man a more effici- 
ent minister of the Gospel. See vv. 13, 
16, Cor, vil. 25, 2 Cor. iv. 1, Heb. i. 17. 


=ee also Tobit vii. 12 (sg) 6 Kvptos... 
Toijoat ep was eAcos kK. cipyvnv an 

Wisd. iii. 9, iv. 15, xdapts Kk. ¢Aeos Tots 
ékXNexTots avrov. If one may hazard a 
conjecture as to what prompted St. Paul 
to wish mercy to Timothy rather than to 
Titus, it may be a subtle indication of 
the apostle’s anxiety as to Timothy’s 
administrative capacity. Another varia- 
tion in the salutation in Titus is the 
substitution of Saviour for Lord. This 
calls for no comment. 
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viii. 6, ix. 
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k x Cor. vii. 10, xi. 17, 1 Thess. iv. 11, 2 Thess. iii. 4, 6, 10,. 
1x Tim. vi. 3 only, not LXX. 


Note the anarthrous 0eds mwarhp as 
in all the Pauline salutations, with the 
exception of x Thess., where we have 
simply xdpts tpiv x. eipfvy. In Colos- 
sians the blessing is only from God the 
Father. 4p@v is added to warps except 
in 2 Thess. and the Pastorals. 

Vv. 3-7. THE Morive or THIS LETTER: 
to provide Timothy with a written memo- 
randum of previous verbal instructions, 
especially with a view to novel specu- 
lations about the Law which sap the 
vitality of the Gospel ; the root of which 
is sincerity, and its fruit, love. 

Ver. 3. ka0es: The apodosis supplied 
at the end of ver. 4 in the R.V., so do I 
now, is feebler than the so do of the A.V. 
We need something more vigorous. St. 
Paul was more anxious that Timothy 
should charge some, etc., than that he 
should merely abide at Ephesus. This. 
is implied in the A.V., in which so do= 
stay there and be a strong ruler. 

An exact parallel occurs in Mark i. 2. 
Similar anacolutha are found in Rom. 
v. 12, Gal. ii. 4, 5, 6, Eph. iii. 1. 

mapekddeod oe: It is far-fetched to 
regard this word as specially expressive 
of a mild command, as Chrys. suggests. 
Tapakadety constantly occurs, and with 
very varying meanings, in the Pauline 
Epistles. S.erafdunyv is used in the cor- 
responding place in Tit. i. 5, because 
there the charge concerns a series of 
injunctions. 

mpoopetvar: ut vemaneres (Vulg.). 
The word (see Acts xvili. 18) naturally 
implies that St. Paul and Timothy had 
been together at Ephesus, and that St. 
Paul left Timothy there as vicar apostolic. 

mopeudpevos refers to St. Paul, not to 
Timothy, as De Wette alleged. The 
grammatical proof of this is fully gone 
into by Winer-Moulton, Gram. p. 404, 
“Tf the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the finite verb, any attri- 
butes which it may have are put in the 
nominative ”’. 

It is unnecessary here to prove that it 
is impossible to fit this journey of St. 
Paul to Macedonia, and Timothy’s stay 
at Ephesus connected therewith, into 
the period covered by the Acts. 

qigiv: tives is intentionally vague. 
The writer has definite persons in his. 
mind, but for some reason he does not 
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8, iv. I, 13. 

Tit. i. 14, Heb. ii. 1, vii. 13, 2 Peter i. 19. 

Wisd. xvii. 4, Ecclus. xx. 19. 

Mace. ii. 9. 
s I Cor. ix. 17, Eph. i. 10, iii. 2, 9, Col. i. 25. 


nt Tim. iv. 7, 2 Tim. iv. 4, Tit. i. 14, 2 Pet. i. 16, 
o Tit. iii. 9 only, not LXX. 
q Here only, not LXX, see 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
t See ver. r. 


p Here only, N.T., Job xxxvi. 26, 3 
ri Tim. vi. 17, Tit. ii. 7, etc. 
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choose to specify them. To do so, in 
this case, would have had a tendency to 
harden them in their heresy, ‘‘ render 
them more shameless”’ (Chrys.). The 
introduction of the personal element into 
controversy has a curiously irritating 
effect. For this use of tues see r Cor. 
ive 185-2) COP Miy Exe 2, Galilei janie E25 
Tebim. 130,19), Vs~15, Vie 20, Siar hime 
ii, 18. 

py évepodi8acKadelv: This compound 
occurs again in r Tim. vi. 3, and means 
to teach a gospel or doctrine different 
Srom that which I have taught. érepos 
certainly seems to connote difference in 
kind. Gal. i. 6, Erepov evayyedtov, 6 
ov« éotiv GAXo, and 2 Cor. xi. 4, illus- 
trate St. Paul’s language here. The 
heresy may have been of recent origin, 
and not yet completely systematised— 
heresy of course does not aim at finality 
—but St. Paul does not mean to deal 
gently with it. It was to him false and 
accursed (cf. Gal. i. 8, 9). His forebod- 
ings for the church in Ephesus (Acts xx. 
29, 30) were being fulfilled now. Hort 
{Fudaistic Christianity, p. 134) compares 
the 88axats moucidais kal vais of 
Heb. xiii. g. 

St. Paul elsewhere uses compounds 
with €repo, ¢.g., 2 Cor. vi. 14, érepolv- 
yetv; and more remarkably still, when 
quoting Isa. xxviii. rr in 1 Cor. xiv. 21, 
he substitutes év érepoyAdooots for 86 
yAéoons étépas of the LXX. The 
word is found in Ignat. ad Polyc. 3, ot 
Soxotvres GEidmioTo. elvat Kal érepo- 
SiSacKadovytes. 

Ver. 4. unde mpocdgxew: nor to pay 
attention to. This perhaps refers 
primarily to the hearers of the érepo- 
SiS8donado. rather than to the false 
teachers themselves. See reff. 

pvOors Kal yeveahoylats drepdyrois: 
“Polybius uses both terms in similarly 
close connection, Hist. ix. 2, r”’ (Ell). 
Two aspects of, or elements in, the one 
aberration from sound doctrine. 

Some light is thrown upon this clause 
by other passages in this group of letters 


(z Tim. 1. 6, 7, iv: 7, Vie 472032 Ti a 
14; 16,223, iv. 45 Lit. 1. stoplta eae 
The myths are expressly called Jewish 
(Tit. i. 14), and this affords a good 
argument that vopo8t8dcKadorandydpos, 
in r Tim. i. 7, 8 and Tit. iii. 9, refer to 
the Mosaic Law, not restricting the term 
Law to the Pentateuch. Now a con- 
siderable and important part of the 
Mosaic legislation has relation only to 
Palestine and Jerusalem; it had no 
practical significance for the devotional 
life of the Jews of the Dispersion, with 
the exception of the community that 
worshipped at MHierapolis in Egypt. 
There is a strong temptation to mystics 
to justify to themselves the continued 
use of an antiquated sacred book by a 
mystical interpretation of whatever in it 
has ceased to apply to daily life. Thus 
Philo (De Vit. Contempl. § 3) says of 
the Therapeutae, ‘‘ They read the holy 
Scriptures, and explain the philosophy 
of their fathers in an allegorical manner, 
regarding the written words as symbols 
of hidden truth which is communicated 
in obscure figures’. Those with whom 
St. Paul deals in the Pastoral Epistles 
were not the old-fashioned conservative 
Judaisers whom we meet in the Acts and 
in the earlier Epistles; but rather the 
promoters of an eclectic synthesis of the 
then fashionable Gentile philosophy and 
of the forms of the Mosaic Law. por, 
then, here and elsewhere in the Pas- 
torals (see reff.), would refer, not to the 
stories and narrative of the O.T. taken 
in their plain straightforward meaning, 
but to the arbitrary allegorical treatment 
of them. 

yeveadoyiat may similarly refer to the 
genealogical matter in the O.T. which is 
usually skipped by the modern reader; 
but which by a mystical explanation of 
the derivations of the nomenclature 
could be made to justify their inclusion 
in a sacred book, every syllable of which 
might be supposed antecedently to 
contain edification. This general inter- 
pretation, which is that of Weiss, is 
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v. 8,2 Tim. ii. 22. 
xii. 9, 2 Cor. vi. 6, Jas. iii. 17, 1 Pet. i. 22, 
Vii. 19, vili. 9. 
ef Lit. i. 10. 
supported by Ignat. Magn. 8, ‘Be not 
seduced by strange doctrines nor by 
antiquated fables (érepoSotiars pde 
pubedpaciy Tots maXavots), which are 
profitless. For if even unto this day we 
live after the manner of Judaism (kara 
iovdaiopov Cduev), we avow that we 
have not received grace,’? Hort main- 
tains that yeveadoyfat here has a derived 
meaning, ‘‘all the early tales adherent, 
as it were, to the births of founders”’ 
(see Fudaistic Christiantty, p. 135 sqq.). 
On the other hand, Ireneus (Haer. 
Praef. 1 and Tertullian (adv. Valentin. 
3; de Pyaescript. 33) suppose that the 
Gnostic groupings of acons in genealo- 
gical relationships are here alluded to. 
It was natural that they should read the 
N.T. in the light of controversies in 
which they themselves were engaged. 

Gmepavtois: endless, interminatis 
(Vulg.), infinitis (m.), because leading 
to no certain conclusion. Discussions 
which do not concern realities are inter- 
minable, not from their profundity, as 
the ocean is popularly speaking un- 
fathomable in parts, but because they 
lead to no convincing end. One end or 
conclusion is as good as another. The 
choice between them is a matter of taste. 

aitives: qualitative, they are of such 
a kind as, the which (R.V.). 

exLytioers: Questionings to which no 
answer can’ be given, which are not 
worth answering. See reff. on vi. 4. 
Their unpractical nature is implied by 
their being contrasted with oixovopta 
Q@cod. Life is a trust, a stewardship, 
committed to us by God. Anything that 
claims to belong to religion, and at the 
same time is prejudicial to the effectual 
discharge of this trust is self-condemned. 

mapéyover: mapéxw is used here as in 
the phrase kétrovs Tapéxo. 

It will be observed that oixovopta is 
here taken subjectively and actively (ihe 
performance of the duty of an oixovdpos 
entrusted to a man by God; so also in 
Col. i. 25); not objectively and passively 
(the dispensation of God, i.e., the Divine 
plan of salvation). The Western reading 
oixodophy or oixoSopiav,aedificationem,is 
easier; but the text givesadeeper meaning. 


w Acts xxiii. 1, 1 Tim. i. 19, 1 Pet. iii. 16, a1. 


ai Tim, v. 15, vi. 20, 2 Tim. iv. 4, Heb. xii. 13. 


Xvi. 24, I 
Thess. iv. 
2, ver. 18, 
not LXX. 
v Ps. 1. (li.) 
12, Matt. 
E ; x2 Tim. i. 5. y Rom. 
zz Tim. vi. 21, 2 Tim. ii.18 only, N.T., Ecclus. 
b Here only, not LXX” 


TH év wiorer: This is best taken as in 
te, faith’; of. Ver. 2, it. 7, Lit. ii. 15. 
The trust committed to us by God is 
exercised in the sphere of the faith. 

The aposiopesis at the end of ver. 4 is 
due to an imperative need felt by St. 
Paul to explain at once, and develop 
the thought of, otkovopia Qeod. The 
true teaching—that of the apostle and of 
Timothy—would be the consequence of 
the charge given by Timothy and would 
issue in, be productive of, an oixovopia. 
Beov. This oikovop. 0. is the object 
aimed at, tédos, of the charge; and is 
further defined as Jove, etc. 

This is the only place in Paul in which 
téXos means the final cause. In every 
other instance it means termination, re- 
sult, 1.€. consequence. 1 Peter i. g is 
perhaps an instance of a similar use. 

The charge is referred to again in ver. 
18. See also 1 Thess. iv. 2. The ex- 
pressed object of the charge being the 
comprehensive virtue, love, it is strange 
that Ellicott should characterise this 
exegesis as ‘too narrow and exclusive ’’. 
Bengel acutely observes that St. Paul 
does not furnish Timothy with profound 
arguments with which to refute the 
heretics, because the special duty of a 
church ruler is concerned with what is 
positively necessary. The love here 
spoken of is that which is ‘‘ the fulfilment 
of the law’? (Rom. xiii. 10); and its 
nature is further defined by its threefold 
source. Heart, conscience, faith, mark 
stages in the evolution of the inner life 
of a man. Heart, or disposition, is 
earlier in development than conscience ; 
and faith, in the case of those who have 
it, is later than conscience. 

ka0apa kapdta is an O.T. phrase. See 
reff. govvelSyors is kafapa in r Tim. iii. 
Q, 2 Tim. i. 3; it is dya0y in reff.; Kady 
in Heb. xiii. 18; it occnrs without any 
epithet in 1 Tim. iv. 2, Tit. 1.15. mloris 
avum@éKpiros occurs again 2 Tim. i. 5; 
and the adj. is applied to ayday, Rom. 
xii. 9, 2 Cor. vi. 6. See other reff. It is 
evident that no stress can be laid on 
the choice of epithets in any particular 
passage. 


Ver. 6. dv: 1.¢., the disposition, con-- 
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science, and faith as qualified. tives: 
see note on ver. 3. aoToxhoayrTes : 
(aberrantes, Vulg.; vecedentes, mm’; 


excedentes, m**), In the other passages 
where this word occurs the A.V. and 
R.V. have erred ; here swerved. They 
missed the mark in point of fact. It may 
be questioned whether they really had 
aimed at a pure heart, etc. But having 
missed, being in fact ‘corrupted in 
mind” vi. 5; ‘‘ branded in their con- 
science,’ iv. 2; and ‘ reprobate con- 
cerning the faith,” 2 Tim. iii. 8, they 
did not secure as their own love, prac- 
tical beneficence, but its exact opposite, 
empty talking, vanzloquium, Tit. i. ro. 
The content of this empty talking is 
analysed in Tit. ill. 9. 

It is more natural to suppose that év 
is governed by aorTox}oavtes (Huther, 
Grimm, Alf.) than by éferpdaryoay (Elli- 
cott). doroxetv is used absolutely with 
-qept elsewhere in the Pastorals ; but in 
Ecclus. it governs a genitive directly. 
éxtpémeo Oar governs both gen. and acc. ; 
the latter in vi. 20. 

Moulton and Milligan, Expositor, vii., 
vii. 373, quote examples of éoroyéw from 
papyri (ii. B.c. ii, A.p.) in the sense “‘ fail” 
or“ forget,” ¢g.. a&oToXHoOavTES TOD 
Kaas tyovtos. efetpdmnoay introduces 
anew metaphor: they had turned aside 
out of the right path.—paraodoyia : 
Here only ; but patatoAdyor occurs, Tit. 
i. 10. See vi. 20: ‘* Vanitas maxima, ubi 
de rebus divinis non vere disseritur, 
Rom. i. 21 ’’ (Bengel). 

Ver. 7. vopodi8aoKador: The Mosaic 
or Jewish law is meant. See Tit. iii. 
g. The term is used seriously, of official 
teachers of the law, in reff. 

Ba) vootvres, «.t.A.: Though they 
understand neither, etc. The participle 
is concessive, and pe is here subjective, 
as usual, expressing St. Paul’s opinion 
about them. For the sentiment cf. 
vi. 4, 1 Cor. viii. 2. Aéyovow refers to 
the substance of their assertions, while 
SiaBeBarodvrar (affirmant, see Tit. iii. 
8) is expressive of the confident manner 
(R.V.) in which they made them. They 
did not grasp the force either of their 
own propositions (hence resulted BéByAou 
xevodwvtar), or the nature of the great 
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topics—Law, Philosophy, etc.—on which 
they dogmatised, hence their inconsist- 
encies, dayrTi0écers Tov wevdwvipou 
yvaoews (vi. 20). On the combination 
of the relative and interrogative pro- 
nouns in one sentence, see Winer-Moul- 
ton, Grammar, p. 211. 

Vv. 8-11.. And yet this alleged an- 
tagonism of the Law to the Gospel is 
factitious: the Law on which they insist 
is part of law in general; so is the 
Gospel with which I was entrusted. The 
intention of both is to a large extent 
identical : to promote right conduct. 

Ver. 8. otdapev, as in Rom. vii. 14 
1 Cor. viii. I, 4, introduces a concession 
in the argument. Kadds 6 vépos was a 
concession made by St. Paul, om. vii. 
16, also Rom. vii. 12, 6 peév vépos &ytos. 
It is possible that it had been objected 
that his language was inconsistent with 
his policy. It may be questioned whether 
Kkadds, in St. Paul’s use of it, differs 
from &ya0ds, as meaning good in appear- 
ance as well as in reality. For the use 
of kaddés in the Pastorals, see notes on 
i. 18 and iii. I. tus has no special re- 
ference to the teacher as distinct from 
the learner. The law is xaddés in its 
own sphere ; but Corruptio optimi pes- 
sima ; ‘‘Sweetest things turn sourest 
by their deeds”. vopiwws here means 
in accordance with the spirit in which 
the law was enacted. It does not 
mean lawfully in the usual acceptation 
of that term. St. Paul impresses the 
word into his service, and does it vio- 
lence in order to give an epigrammatic 
turn to the sentence. In 2 Tim. ii. 5, 
vopipws has its ordinary meaning in 
accordance with the rules of the game. 
xpfitac: In Euripides, Hipp. 98 vdépors 
xXpfjoGat means “ to live under laws’’. 

Ver. 9. e€iSdés refers to tis, as know- 
ing this (R.V.). For the expression cf. 
oldas TovTo, 2 Tim. i. 15 and Eph. v. 5. 
vopos : Although vowos when anarthrous 
may mean the Mosaic Law, the state- 
ment here is perfectly general (so R.V.). 
The Mosaic Law does not differ in the 
range of its application, though it may 
in the details of its enactments, from 
law in general, of which it is a sub- 
division. Law is not enacted for 
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a naturally law-abiding man (dative 
of reference). St«katos is used here in 
the popular sense, as in ‘“‘I came not to 
call the righteous”. It is unnecessary 
to suppose that St. Paul had his theory 
of justification in his mind when writing 
this ; though of course those who ‘“ are 
led by the Spirit’ are Sixavor of the 
highest quality, kata Tv ToLvovTwV ovK 
got vopos (Gal, v. 18 sgg., 23). The 
enumeration of those whom legislators 
have in view when enacting laws natur- 
ally begins with Gvopor, of whom the 
avuTétaktot, unruly, those who deli- 
berately rebel against restriction of any 
kind, are the extreme type. There is no 
special class or quality of crime involved 
in the terms dvopos and avumdtaxtos. 
As the series advances, the adjectives 
indicate more definite and restricted 
aspects of lawlessness: the first three 
pairs represent states of mind; then 
follow examples of violations of specific 
enactments. Since St. Paul is here 
dealing with the law of natural religion, 
it is not safe to deepen the shade of 
aoeByjs, «.T-A. by looking at the concep- 
tions they express in the light of the 
Lord. 

6 aceBys Kal apaptwdds is a pair of 
epithets familiar from its occurrence in 
Prov, xi. 31 (quoted x Pet. iv. 18. See 
also Jude 15). The doeBys is one whose 
mental attitude towards God Himself is 
that of deliberate irreverence ; the BéBy- 
dos acts contumeliously towards recog- 
nised expressions or forms of reverence 
to God. 

Alford and Ellicott, following a hint 
from Bengel, suppose that in the series 
commencing matpoddats St. Paul is 
going through the second table of the 
Decalogue. It is an argument against 
this that when St, Paul is unquestion- 
ably enumerating the Commandments, 
Rom. xiii. 9, he places the command 
against adultery before that against 
murder (so Luke xviii. 20; Jas il. 11 ; 
Philo, De Decalogo, xxiv. and xxxii. ; 
Tert. de Pudic, v., all following LXX (B) 


q Rom. iii. 4, Tit. i. 12, Rev. xxi. 8? 
s 2 Tim. iv. 3, Tit. i. 9, ii. 1, cf.1 Tim. vi. 3,2 T 


John (2), 1 John (5). 
imei, 13; 


of Deut. chap. v.). There is therefore no 
necessity to give matpodwas the weak 
rendering smiter of a father (R.V. m.) in 
order to make the word refer to normal 
breaches of the Fifth Commandment, 
It can, of course, both by derivation and 
use, be so rendered, The Greek word, 
like parricide in Latin and English, may 
be applied to any unnatural treatment of 
a parent. 

The apostle is here purposely specify- 
ing the most extreme violations of law, 
as samples (kal ef tu @repov) of what 
disregard of law may lead to. The 
healthy, wholesome teaching of Christ 
is of course in opposition to such enor- 
mities; it is also in opposition to the 
false teachers ; these teachers have failed 
to attain to a pure heart, etc. Conse- 
quently, although professing to teach 
the Law, they find themselves in op- 
position to the essential spirit of law. 
Let them, and those who listen to them, 
take care lest their teaching inevitably 
issue in similar enormities. 

Ver. 10. dydpamositcrais, plagiariis 
(Vulg.), includesall who exploit other men 
and women for their own selfish ends ; 
as wépvous and apoevoxotrats include all 
improper use of sexual relations. 

Si8acKadhia means the body of doc- 
trine, the apostolic Summa Theologie. 
The noun is used absolutely, 1 Tim. vi. 
I, or with varying epithets: tyvatvouvca, 
sana (here, 2 Tim. iv. 3; Tit. i. g, ii. 1) ; 
Kady, bona (x Tim. iv. 6); Kat’ evoé- 
Betray, secundum pietatem (x Tim. vi. 3) ; 
pov (2 Tim. iii. 10); Tod GwTipos hpav 
Qcod (Tit. ii. 10). 

It means the act of teaching in Rom. 
hn Fea Miyel, cbibers Whi MISS aikoy Nome, #2 
Tim. iii. 16, Tit. ii. 7. The term occurs 
fifteen times in the Pastoral Epistles in 
a technical Christian sense. This is in 
the writer’s mind even in i Tim. iy. 1, 
Si8acxadlars Soapoviav. It is found 
four times in the other Pauline Epistles. 
Of these Rom. xii. 7 is the nearest ap- 
proach to the special connotation here. 

With tyratvovea (see reff.) compare 
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tytatvovres Adyou (x Tim. vi. 3; 2 Tim. 
i. 13), Adyos Dytns (Tit. ii. 8), and 
bytatvew (év) Tq woes (Tit. i. 13, ii. 2). 

The image is peculiar to the Pastoral 
Epistles; but it is not therefore un- 
Pauline, unless on the assumption that 
a writer never enlarges his vocabulary 
or ideas. Healthy, wholesome admirably 
describes Christian teaching, as St. Paul 
conceived it, in its complete freedom 
from casuistry or quibbles in its theory, 
. and from arbitrary or unnatural restric- 
tions in its practice. The terms vooév 
as applied to false teaching (x Tim. vi. 
4), and possibly yéyypatva (2 Tim. ii. 17) 
were suggested by contrast. See Dean 
Bernard’s note on this verse. 

Ver. II. Kata Td evayyéAvov, K.T.A., 
refers to the whole preceding sentence 
and is not to be connected with 8.8ac- 
kahiga only, which would necessitate TH 
kata, «.T.’. This reading is actually 
found in D,* d, f, g, Vg., Arm., quae est 
secundum, etc. Von Soden connects 
with Sukatw vdpos ov Ketrar. 

Inasmuch as unsound teaching had 
claimed to be a evayyéAvov (Gal. i. 6), 
St. Paul finds it necessary to recharge 
the word with its old force by distinguish- 
ing epithets. evayyéAvov had become 
impoverished by heterodox associations. 
The gospel with which St. Paul had 
been entrusted was the gospel of the 
glory of the blessed God. Cf. “the 
gospel of the glory of Christ,’’ 2 Cor. iv. 
4. The gospel concerning the glory, etc., 
which reveals the glory. And this glory, 
although primarily an attribute of God, 
is here and elsewhere treated as a blessed 
state to which those who obey the gos- 
pel may attain, and which it is possible 
to miss (Rom. iii. 23, v. 2, xv. 7. See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom. iii. 23). 
The phrase is not, as in A.V., an expan- 
sion of ‘‘The gospel of God,’ Mark i. 
14, etc., ‘‘the gospel of which Godis the 
author,” tis 86§s being a genitive of 
quality =glorious. (Compare Rom. viii. 
21, 2 Cor. iv. 6; Eph. i. 6,183; Col. i. 11, 
27S eteninae 3s) 5 


paxaptov: Blessed as an epithet of 
God is only found here and in vi. 15, 
where see note. Grimm compares the 
panapes Ocot of Homer and Hesiod. But 
the notion here is much loftier. We 
may call God blessed, but not happy ; 
since happiness is only predicated of 
those whom it is possible to conceive of 
as unhappy. 

8 émiorevOnv éyo: This phrase occurs 
again Tit. i.3. Cf. Rom. iii. 2, r Cor. 
ix, 17, Gal-it.o 72) Ress thea 
Paul does not here allude to his particu- 
lar presentation of the gospel, as in Gal. 
ii. 7; nor is he thinking specially of 
God’s goodness to him in making him a 
minister, as in Rom. xv. 16, Eph. iii. 8, 
Col. i. 25; he is merely asserting his 
consistency, and repudiating the charge 
of antinomianism which had been brought 
against him. 

Vv. 12-14. I cannot mention my part 
in the furtherance of the gospel without 
expressing my gratitude to our Lord for 
His forgiveness of my errors and His 
confidence in my natural trustworthi- 
ness, and His grace which gave me 
strength to serve Him. 

Ver. 12. This parenthetical thanks- 
giving, which is quite in St. Paul’s 
manner, is suggested by 8 émorev@nv 
éyo. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 9 sqq., Eph. iii. 8. 

Xap ew: see note on 2 Tim. i. 3. 
évduvapdoavtt: The aor. is used be. 
cause the writer’s thoughts pass back to 
the particular time when he received 
inward strength increasingly, Acts ix. 
22. In Phil. iv. 13 the present participle 
is appropriate, because he is describing 
his present state. The word éy- 
SuvapoteOat is only found in N.T. in 
Paul and Acts ix. 22. Is it fanciful to 
suppose that Luke’s use of it in Acts 
was suggested by his master’s account 
of that crisis ? br: because. 

muoréyv : trustworthy, as a steward is 
expected to be, x Cor. iv. 2. See ref. 
There is, as Bengel remarks, a touch of 
avOpwroTmdleva, of anthropomorphism or 
accommodation, in morév pe hyyoaTo. 
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The Divine Master knew that His 
steward Paul would be trustworthy. 
Paul, not unnaturally, speaks as if God’s 
apprehension of him were of the same 
relative nature as his own hope of final 
perseverance. 

Odnevos eis Staxoviav: The fact that 
Christ employed Paul in His service was 
a sufficient proof of His estimate of him. 
Sidkovos and Sakovia are used in a gen- 
eral sense of St. Paul’s ministry also in 
Rom. xi. 13, 1 Cor. iii. 5, 2 Cor. iii. 6, iv. 
I, v.26, Vi. 3, Eph. iti..7, Colzi. 23, 25. 
Cf. 1 Tim. iv. 6,2 Tim. iv. 5,11. The 
nature of it is exactly defined in Acts xx. 
24, ‘‘to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God”. 

Ver. 13. dvrTa: concessive: ‘“‘ though I 
was,” etc. BAdodynpov: a blasphemer. 
The context alone can decide whether 
Braogpypetv is to be rendered vail or 
blaspheme. It was against Jesus per- 
sonally that Paul had acted (Acts ix. 5, 
xxii XXVle. 14).  Lhis brings into 
stronger relief the kindness of Jesus to 
Paul. tBpiorys, rendered insolent (R.V.), 
Rom. i. 30, covers both words and deeds 
of despitefulness. Injurious 1s sufficiently 
comprehensive, but, in modern English, 
is not sufficiently vigorous. 

GAG HAeHOnv: Obtaining mercy does 
not in this case mean the pardon which 
implies merely exemption from punish- 
ment; no self-respecting man would value 
such a relationship with God. Rather St. 
Paul has in his mind what he has ex- 
pressed elsewhere as the issue of having 
received mercy, viz., to have been granted 
an opportunity of serving Him whom he 
had injured. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 25, xv. 10, 
2, Cor. iv. I. 

&yvoav érotnoa: A possible echo of 
the Saying from the Cross recorded in 
Luke xxiii. 34, 0d yap oi8acvy Tl rovototy. 
See also John xv. 21, xvi. 3, Acts lil. 17, 
xiii. 27, 1 Cor. ii. 8. There is a remark- 
able parallel in The Testaments of the 
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Twelve Patriarchs (Judah xix. 3, qrAéno€é 


pe St év Gyvacia ToT émolynoa) dated 


by Charles between 109-106 B.c. 

évy amirtia, does not so much qualify 
&yvo@v, as correct a possible notion that 
all ignorance must be excusable. St. 
Paul declares, on the contrary, that his 
was a positive act of sinful disbelief; 
but ‘where sin abounded, grace did 
abound more exceedingly,” wepemepto- 
gvevoev 7 X4apts, Rom. v. 20. 

Ver. 14. vmepmAecovalew only occurs 
here in N.T.; but St. Paul constantly 
uses compounds with tmép. The com- 
parative force of the twép—grace out- 
weighing sin—is brought out in Rom. v. 
15 sqq. In these passages at least it is not 
true, as Ellicott maintains, that dwép has 
a superlative (abound exceedingly) force. 

Tov Kuptov np@v: The expression our 
Lord (without the addition of ¥esus 
or Fesus Christ), common in modern 
times, is rare in N.T. See reff. In 2 
Peter iii. 15 it is not certain if the refe- 
rence is to Christ, the Judge, or to the 
Father who determines the moment of 
His coming. In Rev. xi. 15 God the 
Father is meant. 

Faith and love which is in Christ 
Yesus occurs again in 2 Tim. i. 13. In 
both places the singular relative is im- 
properly used for the plural. It is one 
of the writer’s habitual phrases; and 
therefore we cannot suppose any special 
relevance to the context in either of its 
constituent parts, though here Bengel 
contrasts faith with the unbelief; and 
love with the blasphemer, etc., of ver. 13. 
Faith and love, are the inward and 
outward manifestations respectively of 
the bestowal and realisation of grace. 

atatis év Xp. Ino. occurs Gal. iii. 26, 
i Tim. ili. 13, 2 Tim. iii. 15. mlotus and 
aydary are also associated (in this order) 
in the first ‘six reff, 

Vv. 15-17. The dealings of Christ with 
me, of course, are not unique. My ex- 
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perience is the same in kind, though not 
in degree, as that of all saved sinners. 
Christ’s longsuffering will never under- 
go a more severe test than it did in my 
case, so that no sinner need ever despair. 
Let us giorify God therefor. 

Ver. 15. muotds 6 Adyos: The com- 
plete phrase, murtds ..- Gos recurs 
in I Tim. iv. 9; and muords 6 Adyos in 
Tims 11,02 Dim. Ws or wt. O: 

The only other places in the N.T. in 
which muorés is applied to Adyos in the 
sense of that can be relied on ate Tit. 
i. 9, dvreydpevov Tod Kata Thy S8ax7v 
mirtTov Adyou; Rev. xxi. 5, xxii. 6, ovToL 
of Adyou moot Kal adyOrvol. 

In Tit. i. 9 the muords Adyos cannot 
mean an isolated saying, but rather the 
to ality of the revelation given in Christ. 
Of the other five places in which the 
phrase occurs there are not more than 
two in which it is possible to say with 
confidence that a definite saying is re- 
ferred to, i.¢., here, and perhaps 2 Tim. 
ii. 11. In the other passages, the ex- 
pression seems to bea brief parenthetical 
formula, affirmative of the truth of the 
general doctrine with which the writer 
happens to be dealing. See notes in 
each place. 

mdons amodoxyfs adios: Field (Notes 
on Trans. N.T. p. 203) shows by many 
examples from Diodorus Siculus and 
Diog. Laert. that this phrase was a com- 
mon one in later Greek. He would render 
&rodoxy by approbation or admiration. 
See also Moulton and Milligan, Exposi- 
tor, vii., vi. 185. amé8exros occurs I 
Tim. ii. 3, v. 4; @moddéxeo@ar in Luke and 
Acts. 

Other examples in the Pastorals of the 
use of was (=summus) with abstract 
nouns (besides ch. iv. 9) are 1 Tim. ii. 2, 
LE, Ui. 45) Vir, Wie 2, en aM, TVs Lite tte 
TO, 15), lit. 2. 

Xp. “Ino. WAVev—oGoar: This is quite 
evidently a saying in which the apos- 
tolic church summed up its practical be- 
lief in the Incar ation. %pyerOar eis Tov 
xéopoy, as used of Christ, is an expres- 
sion of the Johannine theology; see reff. 
It is the converse of another Johannine 
expression, améorethev 6 Beds . . . (07 
6 watip) eis Tov Kéopov: John iii. 17, 
x. 36, xvil. 18, t John iv. g. eioepxdpevos 
els Tov Kdéopov is used in the same asso- 
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ciation, Heb. x. 5. eioépxeoOar els Tov 
kéapov is used of sin, Rom. v. 12; 
tépyerOar eis t. x. of false prophets in 
1 John iv. 1, 2 John 7. : 

When we say that this is a Johannine 
expression, we do not mean that the 
writer of this epistle was influenced by 
the Johannine literature. But until it 
has b-en proved that John the son of 
Zebedee did not write the Gospel which 
bears his name, and that the discour-es 
contained in it are wholly unhistorical, 
we are entitled, indeed compelled, to 
assume that what we may for conveni- 
ence call Johannine theology, and the 
familiar expression of it, was known 
wherever John preached. 

With 7dOev . . . cadoar cf. Luke 
xix. 10, WAOev . . . GGoar Td AtohwASs. 
For the notion expressed in Gpaptwdovs 
odoat cf. Matt. i. 21, ix. 13; see also 
John xii. 47, 7APov . . . tva odo Tov 
kéopov; John i. 29, 6 atpwv Thy apap- 
tiav rod kéopov; and r John ii. 2. 

The pre-existence of Christ, as well as 
His resistless power to save, is of course 
assumed in this noble summary of the 
gospel. j 

Gv wpatds eipt éyo: In the experi- 
ences of personal religion each indivi- 
dual man is alone with God. He sees 
nought but the Holy One and his own 
sinful self (cf. Luke xviii. 13, pot TO 
GpaptwdS). And the more familiar a 
man becomes with the meeting of God 
face to face the less likely is he to be 
deceived as to the gulf which parts him, 
limited, finite, defective, from the Infinite 
and Perfect. It is not easy to think of 
anyone but St. Paul as penning these 
words; although his expressions of self- 
depreciation elsewhere (1 Cor. xv. 9, 
Eph. iii. 8) are quite differently worded. 
In each case the form in which they are 
couched arises naturally out of the con- 
text. The sincerity of St. Paul’s humility 
is proved by the fact that he had no 
mock modesty ; when the occasion com- 
pelled it, he could appraise himself; 
e.g., Acts xxiii. I, xxiv. 16, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xii. 11, Gal. ii. 6. 

Ver. 16. aAAd: This is not adversative, 
but rather continues from ver. 13, andi 
develops the expression of self-deprecia- 
tion. The connexion is: ‘‘I was such a 
sinner that antecedently one might doubt. 
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whether I could be saved or was worth 
saving. But Christ had a special object 
in view in extending to me His mercy.” 

81a totTo, followed by iva and refer- 
ring to what follows, occurs in Rom. iv. 16, 
2 Cor. xiii. 10, Eph. vi. 13, 2 Thess. ii. 
11, Philem. 15. See aiso Rom. xiii. 6. 
évy épol is used as in Gal. i. 16, 24, and 
as év piv in x Cor. iv. 6. I was an 
object lesson in which Christ displayed 
the extent of His longsuffering. 

apeotw: Alford correctly says that the 
foll. peAAdvrwyv proves that St. Paul here 
combines the senses first (A.V.) and as 
chief (R.V.). 

THY Gracav pakpoOuptay: the utmost 


longsuffering which he has (Blass, 
Grammar, p. 162). Here r renders 
pakpod. longanimitatem. Chrys., fol- 


lowed by Alf. and Ell., explains, “‘ Greater 
longsuffering He could not show in any 
case than in mine, nor find a sinner that 
so required all His longsuffering; not a 
part only”. If there had been only one 
soul of sinful man to save, it would have 
needed the Incarnation to save that soul. 
In St. Paul’s case, conversion had been 
preceded by a long internal struggle on 
his part, and patience on Christ’s part: 
“It is hard for thee to kick against the 
goad”’. Gras only occurs in the Pauline 
epistles again in Eph. vi. 13. Its use 
“ig confined principally to literary docu- 
ments’? (Moulton and Milligan, Exposi- 
tor, vii. vi. 88). 

mpds twotimwow Tov peAdévTav: 
The use of the genitive here is paralleled 
exactly in 2 Peter ii 6, imdSerypa ped- 
Aévtwv d&oeBety, “an example unto those 
that should live ungodly’’; and 1 Cor. 
x. 6, radva Sé rior Hav éeyevyPnoay ; 
also 1 Tim. iv. 12, where see reff. It 
does not mean as R.V. (an ensample of 
them), that St. Paul was the first speci- 


men of Jesus’ work of grace, but rather 
as A.V. (a pattern to them), that no 
one who ever afterwards hears the gra- 
cious invitation oi Christ need hang back 
from accepting it by reason of the great- 
ness of his sin, when he has the example 
of St. Paul before him (so Chrys.). The 
tmrotimwats, of course, is the whole 
transaction of St. P ul’s conversion in 
all its bearings, ad informationem eorum 
qui credituri sunt ill (Vulg.). Bengel 
compares Ps, xxxii. 5, 6, ‘‘ Thou forgavest 
the iniquity of my sin. For this let 
every one that is godly pray unto thee,”’ 
etc. 

mioTevev em atT@: mioreve is Us- 
ually followed by eis and the acc., or the 
simple dat. But éwt with acc., and év 
are also found. The construction in the 
text is due to an unconscious recollection 
of Isaiah xxviii. 16 (also quoted Rom. ix. 
33, X. II, 1 Peter ii. 6); and no other 
explanation need be sought. The only 
other certain instance of the same con- 
struction is Luke xxiv. 25. The critical 
editors reject it in Matt. xxvii. 42. 

Ver. 17. This noble doxology might 
be one used by St. Paul himself in one 
of his eucharistic prayers. It is signifi- 
cant that in the Jewish forms of thanks- 
giving odiyn To is of constant 
occurrence. See reff., and @ed5 Tév ai. in 
Ecclus. xxxvi. 22. Bengels suggestion 
(on ch. i. 4) that there is a polemical 
reference to the aeons of Gnosticism is 
fanciful and unnecessary. Baovdevs, as 
a title of God the Father, is found in vi. 
15 and Rev. xv. 3, a passage of which 
Swete says (comm. in loc.), ‘‘The thought 
as well as the phraseology of the Song 
is strangely Hebraic”. Cf. Ps. ix. 37 
(x. 16). 

adOapt»: The three adjectives apOa- 
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18. Tattyy thy * mapayyedlay * tTapa- 


A ~ | 
48, xxiii. THepat oor, ‘réxvoy TysdOee, KaTd TAs " mpoayotcas emi oe mpohy- 


46, Acts 
XiVi23in : 
XX, 32, 2 Tim. ii. 2, 1 Pet. iv. 19. 


pte, Goparw, pdvm are co-ordinate epi- 
thets of 0€, to God immortal, invisible, 
unique. : 

&dpOaptos, immortal, as an epithet of 
God, occurs Rom. i. 23 (cf. Wisd. xii. 1, 
7d yap GpOaprév gov. . . mvetpa éoriy 
éy wao.v, and Moulton and Milligan, 
Expositor, vii., vi. 376). It is expanded in 
vi. 15 sq., who only hath immortality, 
just as dopdrm becomes whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see (for the thought, 
see John i. 18, Col. i. 15, Heb. xi. 27, 
1 John iv. 12), and pdéve becomes the 
blessed and only potentate. For the 
epithet pdvos, used absolutely, see reff. 
and also Ps. Ixxxvi. 10, John xvii. 3, 
Rom. xvi. 27. : phen. oe 

Tipsy kat 86fa: This combination in a 
doxology is found Rev. iv. 9, 8éc0v0w. .. 
SdEav kal TYhy ; V. 13, 7 TU Kal H SdEa. 
In St. Paul’s other doxologies (Gal. i. 5, 
Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27, Phil. iv. 20, Eph. 
iii. 21, 1 Tim. vi. 16, 2 Tim. iv. 18), with 
the exception of r Tim. vi. 16 (Tip Kal 
Kparos), Tuysy is not found; and he 
always has 4 86&a (see Westcott, Addi- 
tional Note on Heb. xiii. 21). 

Vv. 18-20. The charge that Iam giving 
you now is in harmony with what you 
heard from the prophets at your ordi- 
nation. It only emphasises the funda- 
mental moral relations of man to things 
unseen and seen. The rejection of these 
principles of natural religion naturally 
issues in a perversion of revealed religion, 
such as caused the excommunication of 
Hymenaeus and Alexander. 

Ver. 18. TavtTHv Thv wapayyeAtay is 
partly resumptive of ver. 3; it is the 
positive aspect of what is there nega- 
tively expressed; but as it concerns 
Timothy directly, it has a reference for- 
ward to tva orpatevy, «.T.A., and to the 
general contents of the epistle. Bengel 
refers it to mapayyeAlas, ver. 5. Peile 
to muaTés 6 Adyos, K.T.A. 

wapaTiOenat oor: The use of this 
word, as in Luke xii. 48, 2 Tim. ii. 2, 
suggests that the wapayyeAta is more 
than an injunction of temp rary urgency, 
that it is connected with, if not the same 
as, the wapadyKy (depositum) of x Tim. 
vi. 20, etc. 

téxvov Tusd0ce: There is a peculiar 
affectionate earnestness in this use of 
the personal name, here and in the con- 


t See ver. 


2. ui Tim. v. 24. 


clusion of the letter (vi. 20). Cf. Luke 
x. 41, Martha, Martha; xxii. 34, Peter; 
John xiv. 9, Philip; xx. 16, Mary. For 
Tékvov See note on ver. 2. 

KaTG Tas... TMpopntetas, k.T.A.: By 
the prophecies, etc., are meant the utter- 
ances of the prophets, such as Silas (and 
not excluding St. Paul himself) who 
were with St. Paul when the ordination 
of Timothy became possible; utterances 
which pointed out the young man as a 
person suitable for the ministry, led 
the way to him (R.V.m.). So Chrys. 
There is no need to suppose that any 
long interval of time elapsed between 
the first prophetical utterances and the 
laying on of hands. In any case, similar 
prophecies accompanied the act of ordi- 
nation. This explanation agrees best 
with the order of the words, and is in 
harmony with earlier and later references 
to the extraordinary function of prophets 
in relation to the ministry in the apos- 
tolic church. Thus in Acts xiii. 1, 2, the 
imposition of hands on Paul and Barna- 
bas—whether for a special mission or to 
a distinct order it matters not—was at 
the dictation of prophets. And Clem. 
Alex. (Quis Dives, 42) speaks of the 
Apostle John, kAyp@ éva yé tia KAnp- 
Oowv tay td Tod Nvevpatos onpatvo- 
pévav. In the same sense may be under- 
stood Clem. Rom. ad Cor. i. 42: ot 
améoroho. . . . Kabiotavov Tas drap- 
Xs adtdv, Soxipdcavres TH mvevpati, 
eis értokdarovs Kal Siaxdvous. 

It is evident from iv. 14 that the pro- 
phecy accompanying the laying-on of 
hands was considered at least contribu- 
tory to the bestowal of the charisma; it 
is natural to suppose that it was of the 
nature of a charge to the candidate. St. 
Paul here says that his present charge 
to Timothy is in accordance with, in the 
spirit of, and also in reinforcement of 
(iva otparevy év aitais) the charge he 
had originally received on an occasion of 
peculiar solemnity. This is a stimulat- 
ing appeal like that of 2 Tim. iii. 14, 
“knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them ”’. 

Ellicott disconnects mpoayovoas from 
émt oé; but ‘‘forerunning, precursory,”’ 
is pointless as an epithet of predictions, 
though quite appropriate as applied to 
évro\y in Heb. vii. 18; and the notion 
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of “prophecies uttered over Timothy at 
his ordination . . . foretelling his future 
zeal and success”? is unnatural. 

iva oTpatevy ... Thy Kadhv otpa- 
telay : The ministry is spoken of as a 
warfare, militia, “the service of a 
otpatioTys in all its details and parti 
ticulars ”’ (Ell.). See reff., and an in 
teresting parallel in 4 Macc. ix. 23, iepav 
k. evyev] oTpatelav oTpatevcacbe epi 
Tis evoeBetas. 

év avtats: in them, as in defensive 
armour. (Winer Moulton, Grammar, p. 
484). Cf. Eph. vi. 14, 16, for a similar 
use of éy. 

«adds is characteristic of the Pastorals, 
in which it occurs twenty-four times as 
against sixteen times in the other 
Pauline Epistles. It has a_ special 
Christian reference in such phrases as 
the present, and as qualifying otpa- 
TLOTHS, 2 Tim. ii. 3; &yov, 1 Tim. vi. 
12, 2 Tim. iv. 7; S88ackadia, 1 Tim. iv. 
6 ; Oporoyia, r Tim. vi. 12, 13: wapa- 
OyKy, 2 Tim. i. 14; Stdkovos, r Tim. iv. 
6. Moreover, the use of the word in 
these epistles is also different from that 
found in the earlier epistles: (a) it is 
used as a qualifying adjective twelve times 
in the Pastorals (excluding Kaév épyov, 
KaAG epya) viz., in addition to the reff. 
already given, 1 Tim. iii. 7, 13, vi. 19. 
This use is not found in the other Pauline 
Epistles. (b)As a predicate it occurs twice, 
viz., I Tim. i. 8, iv. 4, aS against once 
elsewhere in Paul, Rom. vii. 16. On the 
other hand, 76 kaAév is not found in the 
Pastorals, though five times elsewhere 
(Rom. vii. 18, 21; 2 Cor. xiii. 7; Gal. vi. 
9; 1 Thess. v. 21); nor kadd (Rom. xii. 
17; 2 Cor. viii. 21); nor caddy (Rom. xiv. 
DarCOr. vs Os- Vile 1,8; 20, 1X. 15 5 
Gal. iv. 18); but totro kahdv occurs 
chap. ii. 3 (Tit. iii. 8) as well as in 1 
Cor. vii. 26.. See also note on chap. iii. 

tite 

Ver. 19. éxwv: It is best perhaps to 
suppose that the metaphor of warfare is 
not continued beyond otparetay ; else 
we might render, holding faith, as a 


shield, cf. Eph. vi. 16. But év adrais 
implies that the prophecies included 
every piece of defensive armour. So 
éxov here simply means fossessing, as 
Ae eM tiie him. ia rs ilies) 
Rom. ii. 20, 1 Cor. xv. 34, 1 Pet. iii. 16. 
ovvelSyow : see note on ver. 5. 

Tives : See note On ver. 3. 

amoodpevor: The indictment against 
the moral standard of the false teachers 
is here expressed more severely than 
above in ver. 6. There they are said to 
have ‘‘missed”’’ or “‘neglected”’ faith, 
etc.; but here that they thrust it from 
them (R.V., cf. Acts xiii. 46) when it im- 
portuned for admittance into their hearts. 
‘‘Recedit invita. Semper dicit, Noli me 
laedere’’ (Bengel). 

mept THY wlotW évavaynoav: Another 
change of metaphor: they suffered moral 
shipwreck, so far as the faith is con- 
cerned. ‘When the life is corrupt, it 
engenders a doctrine congenial to it” 
(Chrys.). We are not justified in inter- 
preting suffered shipwreck as though it 
meant that they were lost beyond hope 
of recovery. St. Paul himself had suf- 
fered shipwreck at least four times (2 
Cor. xi. 25) when he wrote this epistle. 
He had on each occasion lost everything 
except himself. For the construction, 
cf. wept thy miotw [adryQevav] nordxn- 
cave i lint, avi 20, 2-2im, vii, 18); 
GSdxrpor wept Thy wloriv, 2 Tim, iii. 8. 
mept with acc. is used in a somewhat 
similar sense in Mark iv. 19, Luke x. 40, 
41, Acts xix. 25, Phil. ii. 23 (the only in- 
stance in Paul outside the Pastorals) r 
Tim. vi. 4, Tit. ii. 7. 

Hymenaeus and Alexander were the 
ringleaders of those who had suffered ship- 
wreck. There is no sufficient reason to 
suppose that this Hymenaeus is different 
from the heretic of the same name in 2 
Tim. ii. 17, where his error is more pre- 
cisely defined. The identification of 
Alexander with Alexander the smith of 
2 Tim. iv. 14 is more precarious. 

Ver. 20. ots mapédwxa TO Latavd: 
I have delivered (A.V.) expresses more 
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dx Cor. xiv. 16, Phil. iv. 6. 


lqrapakddet, obsecra, D*FetG, d, g (not 1), sah. 


accurately than I delivered (R.V.) the 
force of the aorist followed by the sub- 
junctive: they were still under sentence 
of excommunication (see Field in loc.). 
The theory of the relation of the Church 
to non-Christians which underlies this 
phrase is expressed in 1 John v. 19, é« 
Tov Beod éopev, kat 6 Koopos Sdos ev 
T wovnp®@ Keita, The éfovoia tov 
Zatava was “the darkness’ over against 
“the light”? of the Kingdom of God 
(Acts xxvi. 18). The conception is not 
popular among modern Christians. The 
two kingdoms, if there are two, have 
interpenetrated each other. The phraseo- 
logy, here and in the parallel, x Cor. 
v. 5, 1s based on Job ii. 6, tov wapadidwpt 
go. avtév. The name Zaravas also 
occurs in chap. v. 15 and in eight other 
places in the Pauline Epistles. 

tva maidev0aGor: The apostolic severity 
was not merely punitive; it was also 
corrective. The intention, at least, of 
excommunication was tva Td mvedpa 
ow0q, 1 Cor. v. 5. So Chrys. We 
must not therefore render here, sarcastic- 
ally, that they may learn, A.V., but 
that they might be taught or in- 
structed. At the same time, it is un- 
natural to assume with Bengel that the 
qadeta was intended to keep them from 
blaspheming at all; St. Paul hoped that 
it might prevent a repetition of the sin. 
The term has more of the association of 
discipline here and in r Cor. xi. 32, 2 
Cor. vi. 9, than in the other references. 

BArAaopnpetv: It is absurd to suppose 
that St. Paul here refers to a railing 
disparagement of his own apostolic 
claims. 

Cuaprer II.—Vv. 1-7. In the first 
place, let me remind you that the 
Church’s public prayers must be made 
expressly for all men, from the Emperor 
downwards. This care for all becomes 
those who know that they are children 
of a Father who wishes the best for all 
His children. Heis one and the same 
to all, and the salvation He has provided 
in the Atonement is available for all. My 
own work among the Gentiles is one in- 
stance of God’s fetching home again His 
banished ones. 

Ver. I. wapaxakd otv: This is re- 


sumptive of, and a further development of 
the wapayyeAla of i. 18. See reff. St. 
Paul here at last begins the subject 
matter of the letter. The object of 
mwapakad@ is not expressed; it is the 
Church, through Timothy. 

amp@tov mavtTwv is to be connected with 
mapakar@: The most important point in 
my exhortation concerns the universal 
scope of public prayer. The A.V. con- 
nectSs mwpot. wavT. with qovetoba, as 
though the framing of a liturgy were in 
question, 

aoveicbar is mid. The mid. of roveiy- 
is not of frequent occurrence in N,T, ; 
it is found chiefly in Luke and Paul. 
For the actual expression Sejoets roveto- 
rau, see reff,, and Winer-Moulton, Gram- 
mar, p. 320, note, and Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, trans, p. 250. 

There is of course a distinction in 
meaning between Sejoes, mpocevyds, 
évrevters, supplications (in special 
crises) prayers, petitions; that is to 
say, they cannot be used interchangeably 
on every occasion ; but here the nuances 
of meaning are not present to St. Paul’s 
mind: his object in the enumeration is 
simply to cover every possible variety of 
public prayer. This is proved conclu- 
sively by the addition evxaptortias, 
which of course could not be, in any 
natural sense, for all men. But every 
kind of prayer must be accompanied by 
thanksgiving, Phil. iv. 6, Col. iv. 2. On 
é&vrevéis, see Moulton and Milligan, Ex- 
positor, vii., vii. 284, and Deissmann, 
Bible Studies. trans. p. 121. The reten- 
tion of thanksgivings in the reference to 
this verse in the opening of the Anglican 
prayer For the whole state of Christ's 
Church is scarcely justified by referring it 
to God’s triumphs of grace in the lives of 
the faithful departed. Less unnatural is 
the explanation of Chrysostom, that ‘“‘ we 
must give thanks to God for the good 
that befals others’’. 

mwpocevxy and Séyars (in this order) 
are combined, Eph, vi. 18, Phil. iv. 6; 
and in chap, v. 5 in the same order as 
here. 

imtp wavrav avOpdmev: The blessed 
effects of intercessory prayer on those 
who pray and on those for whom prayer 
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g 1 Pet. iii. 4. 
38, 3 Macc. i. 3, iv. 8, vi. 35, Tit. iii. 3. 
2 Tim. iii. 5, Tit. i. 1,2 Pet. i. 3, 6, 7, iii. x1. 


is made is urged with special reference 
to the circumstances of the early Church 
by Polycarp, Phil. 12; Tert. Apol. § 30; 
ad Scapulam, §2; Justin Martyr, Afol. i. 
17; Dial. 35. ‘‘No one can feel hatred 
towards those for whom he prays.... 
Nothing is so apt to draw men under 
teaching, as to love and be loved” 
(Chrys.). 

Ver. 2, tmép Baoidéwv: Prayer for 
all men must be given intensity and 
directness by analysis into prayer for 
each and every sort and condition of 
men, St. Paul begins such an analytical 
enumeration with kings and all that 
are in high place; but he does not pro- 
ceed with it. This verse 2 isin fact an 
explanatory parenthesis, exemplifying 
how the prayer ‘for all men” is to 
begin. The plural kings has occasioned 
some difficulty; since in St. Paul’s time, 
Timothy and the Ephesian Church were 
concerned with one king only, the Em- 
peror. Consequently those who deny 
the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals 
suppose that the writer here betrays his 
consciousness of the associated emperors 
under the Antonines. But, in the first 
place, he would have written tov 
Bactdéwy: and again, the sentiment was 
intended as a perfectly general one, ap- 
plicable to all lands. St. Paul knew of 
kingdoms outside the Roman empire to 
which, no doubt, he was sure the Gospel 
would spread; and even within the 
Roman empire there were honorary 
Baodets whose characters could seriously 
affect those about them. The plural is 
similarly used in Matt. x. 18 and parallels. 

On the duty of prayer for kings see 
Jer. xxix. 7, Ezra vi. 10, Bar. i. 11, I 
Macc. vii. 33, Rom. xiii. 1, Tit. ili. 1, 1 
Pet. it, 13. 

Such prayer was a prominent feature 
in the Christian liturgy from the earliest 
times to which we can trace it (¢.g., 
Clem. Rom, ad Cor. i. 61). It is speci- 
ally noted in the Apologies as a proof of 
the loyalty of Christians to the Govern- 
ment, ¢.g., Justin Martyr, Afol. i. 17; 
Tert. Apol. 30, 31, 39; Athenagoras, 
Legatio, p. 39. Origen, Cont. Cels. viii. 
12. 

év taepoyq: in high place (R.V.). 
The noun occurs in an abstract sense, 
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Kal? Urepoxv Adyou % godias, x Cor. ii. 
1; but the verb is found in this associa- 
tion: Rom. xiii. 1, éovotais trepexov- 
gaits; I Pet. ii. 13, Baowret ds 
trepéxovtt. The actual phrase trav év 
tmepox7 Svtwv is found in an inscription 
at Pergamum “after 133 B.c.’’ (Deiss- 
mann, Bible Studies, trans. p. 255). 

Wa 7jpepov: This expresses not the 
reason why prayer was to be made for 
kings, but the purport of the prayer 
itself, Cf. Tert. Apol. 39, ‘‘Oramus 
etiam pro imperatoribus, pro ministeriis 
eorum ac potestatibus, pro statu seculi, 
pro rerum quiete’’. So Clem. Rom. ad 
Cor. i. 60, 845 Spdvorav Kal ecipyyny 
jpiv. . .[dorerdfer Oar hpads] varnkdous 
yivopévous . . . ToS Gpxovow Kal 
HYOUpEVOLS Hav ert THs yis, and esp. 
§61. Von Soden connects tva, x.t.d. 
with tapaxaho. 

Hpepos and aovxuos, tranquil and 
quiet (R.V.), perhaps refer to inward 
and outward peace respectively. See 
Bengel, on r Pet. iii. 4. ‘jovxta also 
has an external reference where it occurs 
in’ NT.,/ Acts xxii. 2, 2. Thess. iti. 12, 
Tim. ii. Ir, 12. Apepéw is found in a 
papyrus of ii. A.D. cited by Moulton and 
Milligan, Expositor, vii., vii. 471. 

Sidyw is used in the sense of passing 
one’s life, absolutely, without Biov ex- 
pressed, in Tit. iii. 3. 

év waoy evoeBelak. cepvoTnte: with as 
much piety and earnestness or seriousness 
as is possible. This clause, as Chrys. 
points out, qualifies the prayer for a 
tranquil and quiet life. evoéBera and 
oenvorns, piety and seriousness, belong to 
the vocabulary of the Pastoral Epistles, 
though evo. occurs elsewhere; see reff. 
In the Pastorals evoéBera is almost a 
technical term for the Christian religion 
as expressed in daily life. It is used 
with a more general application, religious 
conduct, in i Tim. vi. 11 and in 2 Peter. 
It and its cognates were ‘“‘ familiar terms 
in the religious language of the Imperial 
period”? (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
trans. p. 364). oepvdrys is rather gravt- 
tas, as Vulg. renders it in Tit. ii. 7, than 
castitas (Vulg. here and x Tim. iii. 4) 
just as oepvds is a wider term than pudti- 
cus as Vulg. always renders it (Phil. 
ive Goll MiiMile 6; 1x, Lit. ii. 2). The 
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A.V. honesty is an older English equiva- 
lent for seemliness. cepvds and wepvdtns 
connote gravity which compels genuine 
respect. 

ASS 3% 
men. 
kaXdy : not to be joined with évémoyv, 
but taken by itself, as in reff. See note 
oni, 18. amdé8extov évemiov Tod Oeod 
occurs again, v. 4. Prayer for all men 
approves itself to the natural conscience, 
and it is also in accordance with the re- 
vealed will of God. 

Qeod is almost epexegetical of cwtipos 
hpaev. Our Saviour, if it stood alone, 
might mean Christ; but it is God the 
Father that is the originating cause of 
salvation. See note oni. 1. 

Ver. 4. ‘The grace of God hath ap- 
peared, bringing salvation to all men” 
(Tit. ii. rr) as was foreshadowed in the 
OTs; eg. Ps. Ixvit. 2, ‘ Thy—savine 
health among all nations”. God is, so 
far as His inclination or will is con- 
cerned, ‘the Saviour of all men,” but 
actually, so far as we can affirm with 
certainty, ‘‘of them that believe” (x 
Tim. iv. to). These He saved, trwoev 
(2 Tim. i. g; Tit. ili. 5), 7.¢., placed in a 
state of being saved. But here St. Paul 
does not say @é\ev oGoar, but Oéder 
ow0fvat; for by His own limitation of 
His powers, so far as they are perceived 
by us, the salvation of men does not 
depend on God alone. It depends on 
the exercise of the free will of each 
individual in the acceptance or rejection 
of salvation (so Wiesinger, quoted by 
Alf.; and, as Bengel notes on é)eiv, 
non coguntur), as well as on the co- 
operation of those who pray for all men; 
and, by so doing, generate a spiritual 
atmosphere in which the designs of God 
may grow. 

It is also to be observed that since 
salvation means a_ state of being 
saved, there is no difficulty in the 
knowledge of the truth following it 
in the sentence, as though it were a 
consequence rather than a precedent 


vovTo: i.¢., prayer for all 


condition. This is indeed the order in- 
dicated in the Last Commission: “ bap- 
tising them . . . teaching them”’ (Matt. 
XXVill. 19, 20). So that there is no need 
to suppose with Ell, that kat eis . 
édOciv was “‘ suggested by. . . the enun- 
ciation of the great truth which is con- 
tained in the following verse’’. 

eis éwlyvwow adnfetas édOeiv: This 
whole phrase recurs in 2 Tim. iii. 7. 
For émiyvwous adnOetas see reff. In 
Heb. x. 26 both words have the article. 
It has been shown by Dean Armitage 
Robinson (Ephesians, p. 248 sqq.) that 
émlyvwous is not maior exactiorque cog 
nitio ; but, as distinguished from yv@éots 
‘which is the wider word and expresses 
‘knowledge’ in the fullest sense, émt- 
yvwots is knowledge directed towards a 
particular object, perceiving, discerning, 
recognising’. Cf.2 Macc. ix. 11, qpgaro 
. +. lg émlyvwow epxerOar, adnbeta 
occurs fourteen times in the Pastorals; 
and often with a special Christian refer- 
ence, like 880s and evodBera. See e.g. in 
addition to this place, 1 Tim. iii. 15, iv..3, 
Vi. 5,.2) Tim. ik. 55,. 18), tit. Si living, elit. 
i. 14. It is a term that belongs to the 
Johannine theology as well as to the 
Pauline. 

Ver. 5. This emphatic statement as to 
the unity of the Godhead is suggested 
by the singular cwtfpos just preceding. 
The ets neither affirms nor denies any- 
thing as to the complexity of the nature 
of the Godhead; it has no bearing on 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity; 
it simply is intended to emphasise the 
uniqueness of the relations of God to 
man. The use of one, with this inten- 
tion, is well illustrated by Eph. iv. 4-6, 
év oGpa, «.t.A. The current thought of 
the time was conscious of many owrfpes- 
In contrast to these, St. Paul emphasises 
the uniqueness of the owtrjp and Qeds 
worshipped by Christians. The contrast 
is exactly parallel to that in x Cor. viii. 
6, eloiv Beot wodXol, kal Kdptor Toddol 
GAN piv els Oeds 6 watip .. . Kal els 
kUptos “Ino. Xp. The question as to the 
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mutual relations of the Persons of the 
Godhead had not arisen among Chris- 
tians, and was not present to the writer’s 
mind. Indeed if it had been we could 
not regard the epistle as a portion of 
revealed theology. Revealed theology 
is unconscious. The prima facie distinc- 
tion here drawn between eis Oeds and eis 
peoirns would have been impossible in a 
sub-apostolic orthodox writer. 

Again, the oneness of God has a bear- 
ing on the practical question of man’s 
salvation. It is possible for all men to 
be saved, because over them there are 
not many Gods that can exercise pos- 
sibly conflicting will-power towards 
them, but one only. See also Rom. iii. 
30. One Godhead stands over against 
one humanity; and the Infinite and the 
finite can enter into relations one with 
the other, since they are linked by a 
pecitys who is both God and man. 
It is noteworthy that peottns Qeod x. 
avOpemev is applied to the archangel 
Michael in The Test. of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Dan. vi. 2. 

avOpwmos explains how Christ Jesus 
could be a mediator. He can only be an 
adequate mediator whose sympathy with, 
and understanding of, both parties is 
cognisable by, and patent to, both. 
Now, although God’s love for man is 
boundless, yet without the revelation of 
it by Christ it would not be certainly 
patent to man; not to add that one of 
two contending parties cannot be the 
mediator of the differences (Gal. iii. 20). 
See also Rom. v. 15. Again, we must 
note that dvOpwios (himself man, R.V., 
not the man, A.V.) in this emphatic 
position suggests that the verity of our 
Lord’s manhood was in danger of being 
ignored or forgotten. 

Ver. 6. 6 S0ts éavrdv: The Evangel- 
ists record our Lord’s own declarations 
that His death was a spontaneous and 
voluntary sacrifice on His part, Matt. 
xx. 28=Mark x. 45, Sotvar thy puxnv 
atrot AUtpov dvtt mwoddGv. Cf. John 
x. 18; and St. Paul affirms it, Gal. i. 4, 


Tov Sdévtos davtov tmép Tov GpapTidv 
HpOv; Tit. ii. 14, ds Swxev Eavtdv varép 
HpOv «.T.A. (apadlSwpr is used in Gal. 
ii. 20, Eph. v. 2, 25). We may note that 
this statement necessarily implies not 
only the pre-existence of our Lord, but 
also His co-operation in the eternal 
counsels and purpose of the Father as 
regards the salvation of man. 

Alford is probably right in saying that 
Sotvat éavtdy, as St. Paul expresses it, 
suggests more than Sodvar thy Woxyv 
avtov. The latter might naturally be. 
limited to the sacrifice of His death; the 
former connotes the sacrifice of His life- 
time, the whole of the humiliation and 
self-emptying of the Incarnation. The 
soundness of this exegesis is not im- 
paired by the probability that thy Wuxi: 
avtod may be nothing more than a 
Semitic periphrasis for éavrév. See 
J. H. Moulton, Grammar, vol. i. p. 87, 
who compares Mark viii. 36, CnprwO Ava. 
THY Wuxyv avtod, with Luke ix. 25, 
éavtTov S¢ aroddoas 7 Cyprwbets. 

avtihutpov tmép wavrwv: If we are 
to see any special force in the avrt, we 
may say that it expresses that the AUtpow 
is equivalent in value to the thing pro- 
cured by means of it. But perhaps St. 
Paul’s use of the word, if he did not coin 
it, is due to his desire to reaffirm our 
Lord’s well-known declaration in the 
most emphatic way possible. Avrpov 
avtTi merely implies an exchange; avrt- 
Avtpov trép implies that the exchange 
is decidedly a benefit to those on whose 
behalf it is made. As far as the sugges-- 
tion of vicariousness is concerned, there: 
does not seem to be much difference 
between the two phrases. 

7d paptuptoy, as Ellicott says, ‘‘is an 
accusative in apposition to the preceding 
sentence,’’ or rather clause, 6 Bots... 
mavtwyv. So R.V. Bengel compares 
évSerypa, 2 Thess. i. 5; cf. also Rom. 
xii. 1. The great act of self-sacrifice is 
timeless; but as historically apprehended 
by us, the testimony concerning it must 
be made during a particular and suitable: 
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period of history, z.e., from the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the apostolic 
company (Acts i. 8) until the Second 
Coming (2 Thess. i. 10). The temporal 
“mission of the Son of God took place 
‘“‘when the fulness of the time came”’ 
(Gal. iv. 4); it was an oixovopla rov 
arAnpopatos Tov KatpOv (Eph. i. 10). 
The testimony is of course borne by God 
(xz John v. g-11), but He uses human 
agency, the preachers of the Gospel. 

Katpots iStous: See reff. The analogy 
of Gal. vi. 9, kaip@ yap i8{m Oepicoper, 
‘suggests that we should render it always 
in due season. The plural expresses 
the fact that the bearing of testimony 
vextends over many seasons; but each 
man reaps his own harvest only once. 
In any case, the seasons relate both to 
‘tthe Witness and that whereof He is a 
witness: ‘‘ his own times” and “its own 
times”’ (R.V.). 

The dative is that “of the time where- 
in the action takes place,’ Ell., who 
compares Rom. xvi. 25, xpdévors aiwviors 
TeoLynpevov. 

Ver. 7. eis 6: scil. TO paptuptov, or 
-7d evayyéAtoy, as in the parallel passage, 
2 Tine. LT. 

The phrase eis 3 éreOnv éye Kijpvé k. 
améatoXos [kal] Su8doKados is repeated 
‘in2 Tim. i. 11, as GAyOevay . . . WevdSopar 
occurs again Rom. ix. 1; but there we 
have the significant addition [Aéyo] év 
Xpiot@. For similar asseverations of 
the writer’s truthfulness see Rom. i. 9, 
2 Cor. xi. I0, xii. 19, Gal. i. 20. 

There is nothing derogatory from the 
apostle in supposing that the personal 
‘struggle in which he had been for years 
‘engaged with those who opposed his 
gospel made him always feel on the 
defensive, and that his self-vindication 
“ame to be expressed in stereotyped 
phrases which rose to his mind when- 
ever the subject came before him, even 
in a letter to a loyal disciple. 

Kipvé is used in the N.T. of a preacher 
here, and twice elsewhere; see reff. 
But «ypvypa and kypticow are con- 
stantly used of Christian preaching. Cf. 
esp. Rom. x. 15, 7@s Sé kynpvEwouv éav 
ph arooradkGow; Bengel takes it in the 
‘sense of ambassador; cf. 2 Cor. v. 20. 


Su8dcKadros: S8dc0Kadror, in the tech- 
nical Christian sense, are mentioned in 
Acts xiii. 1, 1 Cor, xii. 28, 29, Eph, iv. 11. 
Here and in 2 Tim. i. 11 the term is used 
in a general signification. St. Paul does 
use 8t8deKewv of his own ministerial func- 
tions: x Cor. iv. 17, Col. 1. 28, 2 Thess: 
if. 25. 

év wlorer Kal GAnOeiq: It is best to 
take both these words in connexion with 
8iSdoKados, and objectively, 7 the faith 
and the truth (see on ch. i. 2). It is 
no objection to this view that the article 
is not expressed; the anarthrousness of 
common Christian terms is a feature of 
these epistles. Others, with Chrys., take 
both terms subjectively, faithfully and 
truly, Ellicott ‘‘refers miotis to the 
subjective faith of the apostle, addy@. to 
the objective truth of the doctrine he 
delivered”’. This does not yield a natural 
sense, 

Harnack notes that the collocation of 
G@méotodos, Si8docKados is peculiar to 
the Pastorals and Hermas (Sim. ix. 15, 
16, 25; Vis. iii. 5, ‘‘ The apostles and 
bishops and teachers and deacons”’). 
Harnack opines that ‘‘Hermas passed 
over the prophets because he reckoned 
himself one of them”, But the opinion 
of Lietzmann, which he quotes, seems 
sounder: Hermas ‘conceives this mpod- 
nTevewv as a private activity which God’s 
equipment renders possible, but which 
lacks any official character’? (Mission 
and Expansion of Christianity, trans: 
vol. i. p. 340). 

Vv. 8—iii, 1a. The ministers of public 
prayer must be the men of the congre- 
gation, not the women. A woman’s 
positive duty is to make herself con- 
spicuous by good works, not by per- 
sonal display. Her place in relation to 
man is one of subordination. This is 
one of the lessons of the inspired narra- 
tives of the Creation and of the Fall, 
Nevertheless this does not affect her eter- 
nal position. Salvation is the goal alike 
of man and woman. They both attain 
supreme blessedness in the working out 
of the primal penalty imposed on Adam 
and Eve. 

Ver. 8. BovAopar ody: ody is resumptive 
of the general topic of public worship 
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from which the writer has digressed in 
vy. 3-7-_ BovAopat ody is found again in 
v. 14. In both places, BovAopar has the 
force of a practical direction issued after 
deliberation, See also reff. On the con- 
trary, 6€A\w 8 is used only in reference to 
abstract subjects. See Rom. xvi. 19, I 
Cor. vii. 7, 32, xi. 3, xiv. 5. mpooevy- 
eoBat tots avipas: that the men should 
conduct public worship. Perhaps Bengel 
is right in understanding 1 Peter iii. 7 
in the same sense. See reff. for mpoo- 
evxeo0a. in this special signification. 
Tovs dvdpas: the men of the community 
as opposed to the women, ver. g (R.V.). 
There is no specific restriction of the 
conduct of worship to a clergy. 

év wavtl tém@: to be connected with 
what precedes: the directions are to 
apply to every Church without excep- 
tion; no allowance is to be made for 
conditions peculiar to any locality; as it 
is expressed in x Cor. xiv. 33, 34, @s év 
mdaoais Tats éxxA\yoiats Tdv aylwv, at 
yuvaixes éy Tais éxxAynoiats orydtwcay. 
The words do not mean in any place, 
as though fixed places for worship were 
a matter of indifference ; neither is there 
any allusion, as Chrys. explain it, to the 
abolition by Christ of the restriction of 
worship to one place, Jerusalem, as in 
John iv. 21. ématpovtas datos xeipas: 
This is not directly intended to enjoin a 
particular gesture appropriate to prayer, 
but merely avoids the repetition of 
ampocevxerOar. To uplift the hands in 
prayer was customary: 1 Kings viil. 22, 
Ps, xxviii., 2 etc., Isa. i. 15, Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. i. 29. The men that are to have 
the conduct of the public worship of the 
Church must be upright men who have 
clean hands, hands that are holy (Job. 
xvii. 9; Ps. xxiii. (xxiv.) 4; Jas. iv. 8). 
For 8o.0s as an adj. of two terminations, 
compare Luke ii. 13, Rev. iv. 3. See 
Winer-Moulton, Grammar, p. 80. 


‘ koopiws SocDer*FG, 17. 


Xwpis dpyis Kal Siadoyicpod: This 
indicates the two conditions necessary to 
effectual prayer : freedom from irritation 
towards our fellow-men (Matt. vi. 14, 
15, Mark xi. 25), and confidence towards 
God (Jas. i. 6; Luke xii. 29). Stadoyropds 
has the sense of doubt in Rom. xiv. 1. 
This sense (A.V. doubting) is that given 
to the term here by Chrysostom (apqt- 
Bodta) and Theodoret (muotevwv Ste 
Anwy). The rendering disputing (R.V.) 
disceptatio (Vulg.) merely enlarges the 
notion conveyed in épyy. The reff. to 
épyy are places where it is spoken of as 
a human affection. 

Ver. g. Having assigned to the men 
the prominent duties of the Church, St. 
Paul proceeds to render impossible any 
misconception of his views on this sub- 
ject by forbidding women to teach in 
public. But he begins by emphasising 
what is their characteristic and proper 
glory, the beauty of personality which 
results from active beneficence. 

The essential parts of the sentence are 
@oavTws yuvaikas ... Koopety éauTds 
.. - 8’ epywvaya0av. Both rpocevyxeo- 
Oa. and xoopetv é€avtas depend on 
BovAopat, as does avattws, which intro- 
duces another regulation laid down by 
the apostle. In the Christian Society, 
it was St. Paul’s deliberate wish that 
the men should conduct public worship, 
and that the women should adorn the 
Society and themselves by good works. 
This verse has no reference to the de 
meanour of women while in Church. It 
is inconsistent with the whole context 
to supply mpooevxerGar after yuvatkas. 

The connexion of év KkatarroAq— 
cwdhpootyys has been disputed. Ellicott 
takes it as “a kind of adjectival predica 
tion to be appended to yuvaikas,”’ stating 
what is the normal condition of women, 
who are to superadd the adornment of 
good works. But it is more natural to 
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connect it directly with koopeiv, with 
which év whéypacwv, «.7.A. is also con- 
nected as well as 8 tpywv dya0dv; the 
change of preposition being due to the 
distinction between the means em 
ployed for adornment and the resultant 
expression of it. The effect of the prac. 
tice of good works is seen in an orderly 
appearance, etc. 

@ocavtws is a word of frequent occur- 
rence inthe Pastorals. Seereff. Except 
in v. 25, it is used as a connecting link 
between items in a series of regulations. 
The use of it in Rom. viii. 26, 1 Cor. xi. 
25 is different. 

KataoToAy, as Ellicott says, ‘conveys 
the idea of external appearance as prin- 
cipally exhibited in dress”. It is ‘“‘ de- 
portment, as exhibited externally, whether 
in look, manner or dress”. The com- 
mentators cite in illustration Josephus, 
Bell. Fud. ii. 8, 4, where the kataoroAy 
K. OXHPAa Tdpatos of the Essenes is de- 
scribed in detail. The Latin habitus is 
a good rendering, if we do not restrict 
that term to dress, as the Vulg. here, 
habitu ornato, seems to do. But ordinato 
(tr) hits the meaning better. 

Kéoyptos is applied to the episcopus in 
iii. 2. It means orderly, as opposed to 
disorderliness in appearance. koopiws 
(see apparat. crit.) would be a &wag Ney. 
both in Old and New Testament. pera 
aidots: with shamefastness and self- 
control or discreetness: the inward char- 
acteristic, and the external indication or 
evidence of it. 

For cwdppoovyy, see Trench, Synonyms, 
N.T. The cognate words cwdpovite, 
Tit. ii. 4; owwppovicpds, 2 Tim. i. 7; 
godpdves, Tit. ii. 12; coddpwv, 1 Tim. 
ili. 2, Tit. 1. 8, ii. 2, 5, are in N.T. pecu- 
liar to the Pastoral Epistles; but cwdpo- 
veiv, Tit. ii. 6, is found also in Mark, 
Luke, Rom., 2 Cor. and 1 Pet. See Dean 
Bernard’s note here. 


év whéypactv, «.T.A.: The parallel in: 
i Pet. ii. 3, 6 €fwOev éuadonns tpryav- 
Kal qmepiiécews yxpvoiwv, 4 évdvccws 
ipatiwv Kéopos, is only a parallel. The. 
two passages are quite independent. The 
vanities of dress—of men and women—is- 
common topic. 

Ver. 10. GA 6 mpémer: It has been 
assumed above that 81 épyav ayaGdy is. 
to be connected with koopetv. In this 
case 8 wpéwer—OeooéBeray is a parenthe 
tical clause in apposition to the sentence. 
It is, however, possible, though not so» 
natural, to connect 8v épywv aya0ay with. 
émayy. Qe0o0. So Vulg., promittentes 
pietatem per bona opera. Then 6 would’ 
mean Kxa@’ 6, or év rovTw 6 (Math.), and 
the whole clause, 4A’ —aya0ev, would. 
be an awkward periphrasis for, and repeti- 
tion of, év katarToAq—owdpoortyns.- 

éwayyedAeo8ar usually means to pro-- 
mise as in Tit. i. 2; but here and in vi. 
2i to profess. 

GeoréBera: Gar. Aey., but the adj. Ocowe- 
Bs occurs John ix. 31. 

Sid is instrumental, as in iv. 5, 2 Tim.. 
1,0, 10, E45 dit. ES, Ive £7). kde. age. 
not of accompanying circumstances, as 
in i Tim. ii. 15, iv. 14, 2 Tim. ii. 2. 

épywv a&ya0dv : see note on chap. iii. 1.. 

Ver. rx sqq. With these directions 
compare those in 1 Cor. xiv. 33-35. 

év macy vrotayy: with complete sub- 
jection [to their husbands]. Cf. Tit. ii. 5. 

Ver. 12, S8doKxev: This refers of 
course only to public teaching, or to a 
wife’s teaching her husband, In Tit. ii. 3 
St. Paul indicates the natural sphere for 
woman’s teaching. In xz Cor. women are- 
forbidden AaAciv in the Church. The 
choice of terms is appropriate in each 
case. 

avOevreitv avdpds: dominari in vir- 
um, to have dominion over (R.V.). ‘‘ The: 
adj. av@evrixds is very well established 
in the vernacular. See Nageli, p. 49» 


Io—I5. 


€mitpéma, obd€ Saddevtety dvBpds, GAN’ elvar ev *Houxia. 
“Addn yap mpdtos “émhdoby, etra Eda: 
*qrarndy, ¥ Sé yuvh ‘ éaarnOeioa } év © rapaBdoe yéyover. 


f Rom, vii. 11, xvi. 18, 1 Cor. iii. 18, 2 Cor. xi. 3, 2 Thess, ii. 3. 


iii. 19, Heb. ii. 2, ix. 15. 
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I13.¢ Hereonly, 
cise r not LXX. 
14. Kat “Addy, odk d Gen. ii. 7, 
Rom. ix. 


‘= ‘ Jas. i. 26. 
g Rom. ii. 23, iv. 15, v. 14, Gal. 


1 amarnOetoa S¥cDb? cKL, 


- . . the Atticist warns his pupil to use 
aitodixetv because ad@evreiv was vulgar 
{kowdtepov) . . . atOévrns is properly 
one who acts on his own authority, 
hence in this context an autocrat” 
eel and Milligan, Expositor, vii., vi. 
374)- 

&AN etvat: dependent on some such 
verb as BovAowat implied, as opposed to 
ovK émitpérre. 

Ver. 13. It would not be fair to say 
that St. Paul’s judgment about the rela- 
tive functions of men and women in the 
church depended on his belief as to the 
historicity of the Biblical story of the 
Creation. He certainly uses this account 
in support of his conclusions; yet suppos- 
ing the literal truth of the early chapters 
of Genesis, it would be possible to draw 
quite other inferences from it. The first 
specimen produced of a series is not al- 
ways the most perfect. The point in 
which Adam’s superiority over Eve 
comes out in the narrative of the Fall is 
his greater strength of intellect; there- 
fore men are better fitted for the work of 
public instruction. ‘‘ The woman taught 
once, and ruined all” (Chrys.). Eve’s 
reasoning faculty was at once overcome 
by the allegation of jealousy felt by God, 
an allegation plausible to a nature swayed 
by emotion rather than by reflection. 
The Tempter’s statement seemed to be 
supported by the appearance of the fruit, 
as it was rendered attractive by hopes of 
vanity to be gratified. Adam’s better 
judgment was overcome by personal 
futimences (Gen. 1, 17, ‘Thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife’’) ; 
he was not deceived. But the intel- 
lectual superior who sins against light 
may be morally inferior to him who 
stumbles in the dusk. 

*A8an wp@tos éwAdoOy: The elder 
should rule. A more profound statement 
of this fact is found in 1 Cor. xi 9, od« 
éxticOy avnp Sua Thy yuvatka, adAG 
yuvi) Sua Tov Gvdpa. 

aw\dooewv is the term used in Gen. ii. 7 
and ‘expresses the notion of God as a 
potter, Rom. ix. 20. (am here has 


figuratus.) 


Ver. 14. 4 8& yuvy: St. Paul says 4 
yuvy rather than Eta, emphasing the sex 
rather than the individual, because he 
desires to gives the incident its general 
application, especially in view of what 
follows. So Chrys. 

éfaratyPetoa: It is doubtful if we are 
entitled to render this, as Ell. does, being 
completely deceived, In 2 Cor. xi. 3 St. 
Paul says 6 dus c&nwatynoev Evav, where 
there is no reason why he should not 
have used the simple verb. St. Paul uses 
the compound verb in five other places, 
the simple verb only once (see reff.). 
So that the simplest account that we 
can give of his variation here, and in 
2 Cor. xi. 3, from the 6 dois qrdryoév 
pe of Gen. iii. 13, is that the compound 
verb came naturally to his mind. 

év mapaBdoet yéyovev: Inasmuch as 
mapéBaous is used of Adam’s transgres- 
sion in Rom. v. 14, it may be asked, 
What is the force of St. Paul’s apparent 
restriction here of the phrase to Eve? 
Might it not be said of Adam as well, 
that he év wapaB. yéyovev? To which 
St. Paul would perhaps have replied that 
he meant that it was woman who first 
transgressed, in consequence of having 
been deceived. dd yuvvatkds apxh 
Gpaptias, Kal Sv avthvy arobvicKomev 
aavtes. Ecclus. xxv. 24. This notion 
of coming into a state of sin at a definite 
point of time is well expressed by yéyovey. 
For ylveo@ar év cf. 4 Staxovla . . . 
éyevnOn év 8d&q (2 Cor. iii. 7); év Adyo 
KoAakias éyevnOnpev (x Thess. ii. 5). 

Ver. 15. cwOyoerar Sé 81a Tis TeKvo- 
yovias: The penalty for transgression, 
so far as woman is concerned, was ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy conception ; 
in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children” 
(Gen. iii. 16). But just as in the case of 
man, the world being as it is, the sen- 
tence has proved a blessing, so it is in 
the case of woman. ‘In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread” expresses 
man’s necessity, duty, privilege, dignity. 
If the necessity of work be ‘‘ a stumbling- 
block,’”? man can ‘‘make it a stepping- 
stone” (Browning, The Ring and the 
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h Here owOhoetar Sé 81d THs “TeKvoyovias, édv * peivwory | éy * mioter “Kat 
only, not — 
LXX, of. "dydan Kat ‘dyaopd peta ™owdpootvns: III. 1. *Muotds? 6 
1 Tim.v. , . 
14. Aéyos. 
i John viii 
31, XV. 9, ae . - 
10, 2 Tim. iii. 14, 1 John iv. 16, 2 John 9. k See 1 Tim. i. 14. 1 Rom. vi. 19, 22, 1 Cor. i. 30, 
I Thess. iv. 3, 4,7, 2 Thess. ii. 13, Heb. xii. 14, 1 Pet. i. 2. m Ver. 9. a See 1 Tim i. 15- 


lavOpemuvos D*, humanus d, m47, g (kumanus t fidelis), Ambrst., Sedul. 


Simi- 


larly humanus is the rendering in chap. i. 15 in r, Aug., Julianpelag apud Aug.- 
Jerome comments adversely on this rendering (Ep. 24 ad Marcell.). 


Book, The Pope, 413), Nay, it is the only 
stepping-stone available to him. If St. 
Paul’s argument had led him to empha- 
sise the man’s part in the first transgres- 
sion, he might have said, ‘“‘ He shall be 
saved in his toil,” his overcoming the 
obstacles of nature. 

So St. Paul, taking the common-sense 
view that childbearing, rather than public 
teaching or the direction of affairs, is 
woman’s primary function, duty, privilege 
and dignity, reminds Timothy and his 
readers that there was another aspect 
of the story in Genesis besides that of 
woman’s taking the initiative in trans- 
gression: the pains of childbirth were her 
sentence, yet in undergoing these she 
finds her salvation. She shall be saved 
in her childbearing (R.V.m. nearly). 
That is her normal and natural duty; 
and in the discharge of our normal and 
natural duties we all, men and women 
alike, as far as our individual efforts can 
contribute to it, ‘‘work out our own 
salvation’’. 

This explanation gives an adequate 
force to ow@yoerat, and preserves the 
natural and obvious meaning of Tek- 
voyovia, and gives its force to tis. Sia 
here has hardly an instrumental force 
(as Vulg. per filiorum generationem) ; it 
is rather the 81d of accompanying cir- 
cumstances, as in xr Cor. iii. 15. 
owOjoeTa... . Sia wupds. It remains 
to note three other explanations :— 

(x1) She shall be ‘ preserved in the 
great danger of child-birth”’. 

(2) Women shall be saved if they bring 
up their children well, as if rexvoyovla = 
texvotpopla, So Chrys. 

(3) She shall be saved by means of 
the Childbearing ‘‘of Mary, which gave 
to the world the Author of our Salvation ”’ 
(Liddon). ‘‘The peculiar function of 
her sex (from its relation to her Saviour) 
shall be the medium of her salvation ”’ 
(Ellicoti). The R.V., saved through the 
childbearing, is possibly patient of this 
interpretation. No doubt it was the 


privilege of woman alone to be the 
medium of the Incarnation. This mira- 
culous fact justifies us perhaps in pressing 
the language of Gen. iii. 15, ‘‘ thy seed,’” 
and in finding an allusion (though this is 
uncertain) in Gal. iv. 4, yevopevov é« 
yuvarkés ; but woman cannot be said to 
be saved by means of a historic privilege, 
even with the added qualification, “if 
they continue,” etc. See Luke xi. 27, 
28, ‘* Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee. . . . Yea, rather, blessed are they 
that hear the word of God,” etc. 

éav petvwouv: This use of pévew with 
év and an abstract noun is chiefly Johan- 
nine, as the reff. show. 

The subject of petvao.w is usually 
taken to be yuvatkes; but inasmuch as 
St. Paul has been speaking of women 
in the marriage relation, it seems better 
to understand the plural of the woman 
and her husband. Compare 1 Cor. vii. 
36 where yapettwoav refers to the map- 
Oévos and her betrothed, whose existence 
is implied in the question of her marriage. 
If this view be accepted, then mictis, 
Gyan, and aytacpds refer respectively 
to the duties of the man and wife to God, 
to society, and to each other: faith to- 
wards God, love to the community, and 
sanctification in their marital relations. 
See chap. iv. 12 where these three 
virtues are again combined. See ver. 
9 for cwdpoctvn. 

CuapTer II].—Ver. 1. motds & 
Adyos: This refers to the exegesis of 
Genesis which has preceded. (So 
Chrys.). We may compare Barnabas, 
§ 9, where, after an allegorical explana- 
tion of Abraham’s 318 servants, the 
writer exclaims, ovSels yvnowdrepov 
épadev Gar’ en0d Adyovs GANA olSa Bre 
GEvol gore tpets. See note on i. 15. 

Vv. 1 b-13. The qualifications of the 
men who are to be ministers ; and first 
(a) of the episcopus (x 5-7) secondly (6) 
of the deacons (8-13) with a parentheti- 
cal instruction respecting women church- 
workers (rz). 
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10, Heb. xi. 16. di Tim. v. 10, 25, vi. 18, Tit. ii. 7, 14, iii. 8, 14. 
f Acts i. 21. gi Tim. v. 7, vi. 14, not LXX. 
li. 2, not LXX. 


et Tus éwtoKxomis, k.t.A.: Having given 
elementary directions concerning the 
scope of public prayer, and the ministers 
thereof, St. Paul now takes up the 
matter of Church organisation. He 
begins with the office of the episcopus, 
or presbyter, because that is of the very 
essence of Church order. On the ques- 
tion as to the terms presbyter and 
episcopus, it is sufficient here to state 
my own conclusion, that they represent 
slightly different aspects of the same 
office, pastoral and official; aspects which 
came naturally into prominence in the 
Jewish and Greek societies respectively 
which gave birth to the names. This 
seems the obvious conclusion from a 
comparison of Acts xx. 17, 28; Phil.i.1; 
Ditto hs 7 cek Limi. reg 5) Vs 17’ 
mT Pet. v. 1, 2;, Clem. Rom: 1 Cor. 44; 
Polycarp, 5; Clem. Al. Quis Dives, § 42. 

épéyerar ... émiOupet: The R.V. 
(seeketh . . . desireth) indicates to the 
English reader that two distinct Greek 
words are used; a fact which is con- 
cealed in the A.V. (desire. . . desireth). 
So Vulg. has desiderat in both places; 
but m*, cupit. . . desiderat. dpéyer Oar, 
which occurs again in vi. 10 of reaching 
after money, is not used in any deprecia- 
tory sense. Field (in loc.) notes that 
“it has a special application to such 
objects as a man is commonly said to 
aspire to”. The sanity of St. Paul’s 
judgment is nowhere better seen than in 
his commendation of lawful ambition. 
A man may be actuated by a variety of 
motives; yet it is not inevitable that 
those that are lower should impair the 
quality of the higher; they need not in- 
terpenetrate each other. In any case, 
St. Paul credits the aspirant with the 
noblest ideal: He who aspires to be an 
episcopus desires to perform a good work, 
“Est opus; negotium, non otium. Acts 
xv. 38, Phil. ii. 30’’ (Bengel). 

Kahov épyov: Kaddv epyov and Kaha 
épya (see reff.) are not peculiar to the 
Pastorals (Matt. v. 16, xxvi. 10= Mark 
xiv. 6; John x. 32, 33); but, as the refer- 
ences show; the phrase is found in 
them only of the Pauline Epistles. On 
the other hand, @pya ayaa occurs six 
times in the Pastorals. See reff. on 
chap. ii. 10. We perceive in the use 
of it a qualification of the earlier de- 


in this 

sense, cf, 

Acts i. 20.. 
e1 Tim. vi. 
e Here only in Pastorals. 


h Ver. 12, Tit. i. 6, iz Tim, iii. 11, Tit. 


preciation of the works of the Law, 
induced by a natural reaction from the 
abuse of that teaching. 

Ver. 2. With the qualifications of the. 
episcopus as given here should be com- 
pared those of the deacons, ver. 8 sqq., 
and those of the episcopus in Tit. i. 
6 sqq. 

Set odv. . . dveriAnprrovetvar. The 
ém.oxomy being essentially a good work, 
‘* bonum negotium bonis committendum” 
(Bengel). The episcopus is the persona. 
of the Church. It is not enough for 
him to be not criminal ; he must be one 
against whom it is impossible to bring 
any charge of wrong doing such as could 
stand impartial examination. (See: 
Theodoret, cited by Alf.). He must be 
without reproach (R.V.), irreprehensible 
(Trench), a term which involves a less. 
exacting test than blameless (A.V.) ; the 
deacon (and the Cretan episcopus) must 
be avéykAntos, one against whom no- 
charge has, in point of fact, been brought.. 

No argument can be based on the 
singular tov értoKxomov, here or in Tit. 
i. 7, in favour either of the monarchical 
episcopate or as indications of the late 
date of the epistle; it is used generically 
as 4 xypa, ch. v. 5; So0dAov Kupiov, 2 
Tim. ii. 24. 

The better to ensure that the episcopus 
be without reproach, his leading charac-- 
teristic must be self-control. In the first 
place—and this has special force in the 
East—he must be a man who has— 
natural or acquired—a high conception 
of the relations of the sexes: a married 
man, who, if his wife dies, does not 
marry again. Men whose position is less 
open to criticism may do this without 
discredit, but the episcopus must hold up 
a high ideal. Second marriage, which 
is mentioned as a familiar practice (Rom. 
vii. 2, 3), is expressly permitted to Chris- 
tian women in 1 Cor. vii. 39, and even. 
recommended to, or rather enjoined upon, 
young widows in 1 Tim. v. rq. 

pas yuvarkds. dvSpa, of course, does 
not mean that the episcopus must be, or 
have been, married. What is here for- 
bidden is digamy under any circum- 
stances. This view is supported (a) by 
the general drift of the qualities required 
here in a bishop; self-control or temper- 
ance, in his use of food and drink, pos-- 
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Pet. iv. 9, 

not LXX, 

cf. Rom. xii. 13, Heb. xiii. 2. 
iv. 5, Tit. iii, 2, Jas. iii. 17, 1 Pet. ii. 18. 
LX s Ver. 12, 1 Tim. v. 17. 


iii. 8, 14. u See 1 Tim. ii. 11. 


n 2 Tim. ii. 24, not LXX. 
q Tit. iii. 2, not LXX. C 
t Rom. xii. 8, 1 Thess. v. 12, 1 Tim. iii. 12, v. 17, cf. Tit. 


o Tit. i. 7, not LXX. p Phil. 
t Heb. xiii. 5, not 


1 Ins. ph atoxpoxepdq 37, very many others. 


sessions, gifts, temper; (b) by the corre- 
sponding requirement in a church widow, 
Vv. 9, vos Gvdpds yuvy, and (c) by the 
practice of the early church (Apostolic 
Constitutions, vi. 17; Apostolic Canons, 
16 (47); Tertullian, ad Uxorem, i. 7: de 
Monogam. 12; de Exhort. Castitatis, cc. 
7,13; Athenagoras, Legat. 33; Origen, 
in Lucam, xvii. p. 953, and the Canons of 
the councils, e.g., Neocaesarea (A.D. 314) 
can. 7. Quinisext. can. 3). 

On the other hand, it must be conceded 
that the patristic commentators on the 
passage (with the partial exception of 
Chrysostom)—Theodore Mops. Theo- 
sdoret, Theophylact, Oecumenius, Jerome 
—suppose that it is bigamy or polygamy 
that is here forbidden. But commenta- 
tors are prone to go too far in the eman- 
~cipation of their judgments from the pre- 
judices or convictions of their contempo- 
raries. In some matters ‘‘the common 
sense of most”’ is a safer guide than the 
irresponsible conjectures of a conscien- 
tious student. 

vnpddvov : temperate (R.V.). A.V. has 
vigilant here, following Chrys. ; sober in 
ver. 11, and Tit. ii. 2, with vigilant in 
margin. As this quality is required also 
in women officials, ver. 11, and in aged 
men, Tit. ii, 2, it has in all probability a 
reference to moderate use of wine, etc., 
and so would be equivalent to the py 
otve TWOAAG mpogéxovras of the diaconal 
qualifications, ver. 8. éykpaTy is the 
corresponding term in Tit. i. 8. The adj, 
only occurs in these three places; but 
the verb vydew six times; in 1 Thess. 
v. 6, 8, and in r Peter iv. 7, it is used of 
the moderate use of strong drink. 

odppova: soberminded (R.V.), serious, 
eaynest. See note onii.g. Vulg., pru- 
dentem here and in Tit. ii. 2, 5; but 
sobyium in Tit. i. 8. Perhaps cepvds 
(ver. 8) is the quality in deacons that 
corresponds to oddpev and kéopios in 
the episcopus, 

kéop.ov: orderly (R.V.), perhaps dig- 
nified in the best sense of the term, 
ordinatum (m*’). ‘Quod oddpwv est 
intus, id kéoptos est extra’? (Bengel), 
The word is not found in Titus. 


dirddéevov: This virtue is required in 
the episcopus also in Tit. i. 8, but not of 
the deacons, below; of Christians gene- 
rally, 1 Peter iv. 9, 1 Tim. v. 10 (q.v.), 
Rom. xii. 13, Heb. vi. 10, xiii. 2, 3 John 5. 
See Hermas, Szm. ix. 27 (‘‘ Bishops, hos- 
pitable persons (tAdgevor), who gladly 
received into their houses at all times the 
servants of God without hypocrisy”). 
This duty, in episcopi, “‘was closely 
connected with the maintenance of ex- 
ternal relations,” which was their special 
function. See Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 368. 

Si8axtikdy, as a moral quality would 
involve not merely the ability, but also 
the willingness, to teach, such as ought 
to characterise a servant of the Lord, 2 
Tim. ii. 24. The notion is expanded in 
Tit. i.g. The deacon’s relation to theo- 
logy is passive, ver. 9. 

Ver. 3. py wapowoy (no brawler, R.V., 
quarrelsome over wine, R.V.m.), and py 
wAykTyv are similarly coupled together 
in Tit. i. 7. mapowta means violent 
temper, not specially excited by over- 
indulgence in strong drink. In the time 
of Chrysostom and Theodoret manners 
had so far softened that it was felt 
necessary to explain the term wAyjKTys 
figuratively, of ‘‘ some who unseasonably 
smite the consciences of their brethren’’. 
But see 2 Cor. xi. 20. 

GAN errvecky, Gpaxyov: gentle, not con- 
tentious. This pair, again, of cognate 
adjectives is repeated in the general 
directions as to Christian conduct, Tit. 
iii, 2, Compare 2 Tim. ii. 24 (of the 
servant of the Lord). The corresponding 
episcopal virtues in Titus (i. 7) are py 
av0ady, ph dpyidov. 

a&dpitdpyvpov: In Titus the correspond- 
ing episcopal virtue is ph aioypoKepdq. 
See note on ver. 8 and Tit. i. 7. 

Ver. 4. Tod idStov otkov: Although 
(tos commonly retains in the N.T. the 
emphatic sense own, yet there can be no 
doubt that examples occur of the later 
weakened sense in which it means simply 
avTov, ¢.g., I Cor. vii. 2. We are not 
therefore justified in insisting on the em- 
phatic sense, own, here or in ver. 12, 
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vi. I, Tit. ii. 5,9. See J. H. Moulton 
Grammar, vol. i. p. 87 sqq.,and Expositor, 
Vi., ill. 277, and Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
trans. p. 123 sg. otxos also means house- 
hold, t Cor. i. 16 and in the Pastorals. 

Tpoictapevov: mpotoragbar is per- 
haps used, here and in ver. 12, because 
it would naturally suggest church govern- 
ment. See reff., and Hermas, Vis. ii. 4; 
Justin Martyr, Afol. i. 65. A different 
use is found in Tit. iii. 8, 14, kaddv 
€pyov mpotoracar, where see note. The 
domestic qualification, as we may call it, 
of the episcopus, also applies to deacons 
(ver. 12) and to the Cretan episcopus 
(Tit. i. 6). 
_ téxva éxovra : Alford cannot be right 
in supposing that tékva is emphatic. it 
would be absurd to suppose that a man 
otherwise suited to the office of an epis- 
copus would be disqualified because of 
childlessness. The clause is parallel to 
pds yuvaikds GvSpa: if the episcopus be 
a married man, he must not be a diga- 
mist ; if he have children, they must be 
év tToTayj- 

évy wrotayyj—cepvdtyntos: with the 
strictest regard to propriety, see note on 
chap. ii. 2. Most commentators join 
these words closely together. The 
geuvdtns of the children in their extra- 
family relations being the outward and 
visible expression of the taorayy to 
which they are subject in domestic life. 
This is a more natural reference of 
oepvor. than to the general household 
arrangements, ‘‘ ut absit luxuria” (Ben- 
gel). On the other hand, there is much 
force in Dean Bernard’s remark that 
“gepvotys is hardly a grace of child- 
hood.” He connects ¢xovra pera trac. 
oeuv. This seems to be supported by 
ver. 8, Stakdyous aoattws oepvots and 
ver. 11. Von Soden takes a similar view. 

Ver. 5. The argument is akin to that 
stated by our Lord, Luke xvi. 10. ‘‘ He 
that is faithful in a very little is 
faithful also in much, etc.’ It is 
all the more cogent inasmuch as the 
Church is the house of God. The point 
is resumed in ver. 15. Alf. quotes a 
sentence from Plato in which both 
mpooryvar and émupeNctoOar are used of 
the government of a family ; nevertheless 
it is not fanciful to suppose that we have 
here a deliberate interchange of terms, 


VOL. IV. 


y Here only, N.T. 


see note 
; ; : : here. 
zi Tim. vi. 4, 2 Tim. iii. 4, not LXX. 


mpooryvat being, as we have seen above, 
almost a technical term to express 
Church government ; while éaiped. ex- 
presses the personal care and attention 
of a father for his family. See the use 
of the verb in Luke x. 34, 35, and of 
émuweAera in Acts xxvii. 3. 

éxkAyota Peo is also found in ver. 15. 
éxkAnota Tod Geod occurs nine times in 
Paul (z Thess. ;\ 2 Thess. ; x Cor.+ 2 
Cor.; Gal.). The omission of the article 
before @eov is characteristic of the Pas- 
torals. The phrase is found also in St. 
Paul’s apostolic charge to the episcopi 
of Ephesus in Acts xx. 28. 

Ver. 6. Verses 6 and 7 have nothing 
corresponding to them in Titus, or in 
the qualifications for the diaconate in 
this chapter. 

py veddutov K.T.A. : not a recent con- 
vert. vedpvros in O.T. is used literally 
of a young plant (Job xiv. 9; Ps. cxxvii. 
(Cxxviii.) 3; cxliii. (cxliv.) 12; Isa. v. 7). 
For its use in secular literature, see 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, trans. p. 220. 

The significance of this qualification 
is apparent from its absence in the 
parallel passage in Titus. It is evident 
that Church organisation in Crete was 
in a very much less advanced state than 
in Ephesus. On the first introduction of 
the Gospel into a country, the apostles 
naturally “‘ appointed their first fruits to 
be bishops and deacons”? (Clem. Rom. 1. 
§:42; Acts xiv. 23), because no others 
were available; and men appointed in 
such circumstances would have no 
temptation to be puffed up any more 
than would the leaders of a forlorn hope. 
But as soon as there came to be a 
Christian community of such a size as 
to supply a considerable number of men 
from whom leaders could be selected, 
and in which office might be a natural 
object of ambition, the moral risk to 
vedurou of early advancement would be 
areal danger. It is difficult to avoid at 
least a passing attack of tUdwots, if 
you are promoted when young. 

tudwbeis: tuddw comes from tvdos, 
the primary meaning of which is smoke 
or vapour, then conceit or vanity which 
befogs a man’s judgment in matters in 
which he himself is concerned. The 
R.V. always renders it puffed up. Vulg. 
here, in superbiam elatus. 
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ax Tim. vi Oeis cis Kpipa * euméon tod > SiaBddou. 7. Set Sé! kal °paprupiay 
9, Heb. x. s 4 
3. kadhy éxew dd “tay * eéwber, iva pi) eis °dverdiopdv *épméon Kal 
b Eph.iv.2 = B 
ore 18 mayida ®rod °® 8aBddou. 8. Araxdvous ™ dcattus * cepvods,” 
Tim. 1ii.7, 
2 Tim. il. 4 2 ‘ 
26. c Tit. i. 13 only, im Paul. d Mark iv. 11, 1 Cor. v. 12, 13, Col. iv. 5, 1 Thess. iv. 12. 


Rom. xv. 3 (Ps. lxix 10), Heb. x. 33, xi. 26, xiii. 13. f Rom ) (Ps 
SN Te : : i Phil. iv. 8,1 Tim. iii. 11, Tit. ii. 2. 


g 2 Tim. ii. 26. h See 1 Tim. ii. 9. 


1 Ins. avtév DKLP, d, f, m47, vg. 


kpipa épréoy Tod SiaBddov: kpipa is 
best taken in the sig. condemnation, as in 
Rom. iii. 8, Rev. xvii. 1, and Tov 
SvaBddAov as objective genitive: ‘ Lest 
he be involved in the condemnation which 
the devil incurred,” or, the judgment 
pronounced on the devil, whose sin was, 
and is, pride. See Ecclus. x. 13, 2 Pet. 
ii. 4. So most commentators, especially 
the ancients. On the other hand, rod 
S.aBdAov in ver. 7 is the subjective geni- 
tive, a snare laid by the devil; and it 
is possible to render «cpipa t. S108. the 
accusation brought by the devil, or a 
judgment effected by the devil, who 
may succeed in this case, though he 
failed in that of Job. This is however 
not a natural translation; and it is to be 
observed that éuafaewy in reff. expresses 
a final doom, not a trial, such as that of 
temptation or probation. Dean Bernard 
takes tod S:aBddov as subjective genitive 
in both verses; and in the sense of slan- 
derey: the judgment passed by the 
slanderer ; the snare prepared by the 
slanderer. 

Tov StaBddov: St. Paul uses this name 
for the Evil Spirit three times in the 
Pastorals and twice in Eph. (see reff.) ; 
6 movnpés in Eph. vi. 16; 6 Laravas 
elsewhere eight times. 8tdBodos, with- 
out the article, means slanderey in ver. 
rz and reff. there. 

Ver. 7. tov wbev: ot €&» in Mark 
iv. 11 (€w0ev, W.H. m.) means those 
who came into contact—more or less 
close—with Jesus, but who were not His 
disciples. In the Pauline use (see reff.) 
it means the non-Christian Society in 
which the Church lives. St. Paul’s atti 
tude towards them that are without is 
one of the many proofs of his sanity of 
judgment. On the one hand, they are 
emphatically outside the Church; they 
have no locus standi in it, no right to 
interfere. On the other hand, they have 
the law of God written in their hearts; 
and, up to a certain point, their moral 
instincts are sound and their moral 
judgments worthy of respect. In the 
passage before us, indeed, St. Paul may 


f Rom. xi. 9 (Ps. Ixix. 23), 1 Tim, vi. 9. 


2Om. vepvovs S§*, three cursives. 


be understood to imply that the opinion of 
“those without’ might usefully balance 
or correct that of the Church. There is 
something blameworthy in a man’s char- 
acter if the consensus of outside opinion 
be unfavourable to him; no matter how 
much he may be admired and respected 
by his own party. The vox popult, then, 
is in some sort a vox Dei; and one can- 
not safely assume, when we are in an- 
tagonism to it, that, because we are 
Christians, we are absolutely in the 
right and the world wholly in the wrong. 
Thus to defy public opinion in a superior 
spirit may not only bring discredit, 
éverdiop.ds, on oneself and on the 
Church, but also catch us in the devil’s 
snare, viz., a supposition that because 
the world condemns a certain course of 
action, the action is therefore right and 
the world’s verdict may be safely set 
aside. 

We cannot infer with Alford and von 
Soden, from the absence of another pre- 
position before wayiSa, that dveidiopdv 
also depends on Tot 8iaBddrov. It would 


not be easy to explain satisfactorily éve.d. 
7, SaBddov. 


Ver. 8. Sitaxdvous doavtws: s.c. det 
elvat. 

For ®cavrws, see on ii. g. 

wenvovs: grave. ‘The word we 


want is one in which the sense of gravity 
and dignity, and of these as inviting 
reverence, is combined”’ (Trench). See 
note on ver. 2. The term is used in 
reference to women workers and old 
men. 

p%} SiAdyous: Persons who are in an 
intermediate position, having in the 
same department chiefs and subordinates, 
are exposed to a temptation to speak of 
the same matter in different tones and 
manner, according as their interlocutor 
is above or below them. So Theodoret, 
€repa pev totiTm Erepa Se exelvp 
Aéyovtes. Polycarp (§5) has the same 
phrase of deacons. Lightfoot there 
suggests the rendering tale-bearers. Per- 
haps insincere. Cf. StyAwooos, Prov. 
Xl.) £3, ete. 
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\ k 1 a a 
pH *8id6yous, ph} olvw 'oANG ™mpocdxovtas, ph “aicxpoxepSeis, kHere only, 
ie = not LXX. 
9. €xovtas 7d ° wuotHptov Tis TioTews ev KaBapa ? cuvErSHoer. 10.1 Tit. ii. 3 


‘ a n 
kat obtor S€ 4 SoxipalécOwoar mpdroy, eita * Staxoveitwoay, * dvéy- 


h 


KAyToL Svtes. II. yuvaikas 


cf. Tit. i. 11, 1 Pet. v. 2. 

p 2 Tim. i. 3. 
13, 1 Pet. iv. 11, not LXX. 
3, Tit. ii. 3. 


#7) olvm woAAG mpocéxovtas: Less 
ambiguously expressed than vyddAtos in 
the case of the episcopus. A similar 
direction is given about women, Tit. ii. 
3, wr otv. wok. SeSovAwpevas. 

#)) aioxpokepdets: This negative 
qualification is demanded of the epis- 
copus in Tit. i. 7. See reff. The ren- 
dering not greedy of filthy lucre is 
unnecessarily strong; the aicxpdrys 
consists, not in the source whence the 
gain comes, but in the setting of gain 
before one as an object in entering the 
ministry. Not greedy of gain expresses 
the writer’s meaning. The képdos be- 
comes aioxpdév when a man makes the 
acquisition of it, rather than the glory 
of God, his prime object. On the other 
hand, the special work of deacons was 
Church finance ; and no doubt they had 
to support themselves by engaging in 
some secular occupation. They would 
thus be exposed to temptations to mis- 
appropriate Church funds, or to adopt 
questionable means of livelihood. If 
such circumstances were contemplated, 
not greedy of filthy lucre might be an 
allowable rendering. In Crete, the epis- 
copus would seem to have also performed 
the duties of the deacon; consequently 
hetis required to be py aioxpoKepdys. 

éxovras: See note on chap. i. 19. 

Ver. 9. TO pvortyptov TiS TioTEws : 
the faith as revealed, is the same as TO 
THs evoeBelas p.vorrptoy, ver. 16. In the 
earlier epistles of St. Paul 16 pvorrprov 
is a revealed secret, in particular, the 
purpose of God that Jew and Gentile 
should unite in one Church. The notion 
of a secret is still prominent, because the 
revelation of it was recent; but just as 
revelation passes from a phase of usage 
in which the wonderful fact and manner 
of the disclosure is prominent to a stage 
in which the content or substance of 
what has been revealed is alone thought 
of, so it was with pvortiptov; in the 
Pastorals it means the revelation given 
in Christ, the Christian creed in fact. 
See Dean Armitage Robinson, Ephesians, 
p. 234 sqq., and Lightfoot on Col. i. 26. 


doattas ‘cepvds, ph *S:aBddous, 


cf. 1 Tim. 
Vv. 23. 
m Seer 
Tim. i. 4. 
n Tit. i, 7, 
not LXX, 


_ © Ver. 16, 1 Cor. ii. 17, iv, 1, Eph. vi. 19, Col. i. 26, 27, ii. 2, iv. 3. 
q 1 Cor. xi, 28, xvi. 3, 2 Cor. viii. 22, xiii. 5, 1 Thess, ii. 4. 
s 3 Macc. v. 31, 1 Cor. i. 8, Col. i. 22, Tit. i. 6, 7. 


r Acts xix. 22, ver. 
t 2 Tim. iii. 


It was not the function of a deacon to 
teach or preach; it was sufficient if he 
were a firm believer. év. xa@. ovve.d. is 
connected with €xovras. Hort (Chris- 
tian Ecclesia, p. 201) approves of the 
expl. given by Weiss of 16 pvor. 7. 
ator., ‘the secret constituted by their 
own inner faith’’. This seems unnatural. 

Ver. 10. Soxipalécwoay: Chrys. notes 
that this corresponds to the provision py} 
veddurov in the case of the episcopus. 
This testing of fitness for the office of 
deacon may have been effected either by 
(a) a period of probationary training,— 
if the injunction in v. 22, “ Lay hands 
hastily on no man,’ has reference to 
ordination, it is another way of saying 
Soxipalécbwaay mparov,—or by (b) the 
candidates producing what we should 
call testimonials of character. Such 
testimonials would attest that a man was 
avéyKAnTos, z.¢., that no specific charge 
of wrong-doing had been laid against 
him (unblamed is Hort’s rendering). 
Until a man has proved his suitability 
for a post by administering it, this is the 
most that can be demanded. Each step 
subjects a man’s character to a fresh 
strain. If he comes out of the trial un- 
scathed, he is entitled to be called aévert- 
Anpwros. It is significant that in Tit. i. 
6, 7, where the ordination of presbyters, 
or episcopi, with no antecedent diaconate 
is contemplated, this elementary and 
superficial test, that they should be 
avéykAynror, is mentioned. See note on 
ver. 2. In a normal condition of the 
Church, episcopi are chosen from those 
whose fitness is matter of common 
knowledge. 

Staxovetrwoay: For instances of this 
absolute technical sense of the word see 
reff. 

Ver. 11. yuvatkas: Sc. Set evar, not 
governed by éxovras (ver. 9). These are 
the deaconesses, ministrae (Pliny, Ep. x. 
97) of whom Phoebe (Rom, xvi. 1) is an 
undoubted example. They performed for 
the women of the early Church the same 
sort of ministrations that the deacons did 
for the men. In confirmation of this 
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, A 
u See ver. 2.“ vynpadtous, TioeTaAs ev TAC. 


v Ver. 2, 
Tit. i. 6. 

w See ver. 4. 

x See ver. 

10. 

y Here only, 

N.T. z Luke xvii. 33, Acts xx. 28, 1 Macc 
view it should be noted that a@catrws is 
used in introducing a second or third 
member of a series. See onii.g. The 
series here is of Church officials. Again, 
the four qualifications which follow cor- 
respond, with appropriate variations, to 
the first four required in deacons, as re- 
gards demeanour, government of the 
tongue, use of wine, and trustworthiness. 
And further, this is a section dealing 
wholly with Church officials. These 
considerations exclude the view that 
women in general, as R.V. apparently, 
are spoken of. If the wives of the 
deacons or of the clergy were meant, as 
A.V., it would be natural to have it un- 
ambiguously expressed, ¢.g., by the addi- 
tion of avréy. 

SiaBdAovs: slanderers. While men 
are more prone than women to be 
Sitoyor, double-tongued, women are 
more prone than men to be slanderers. 
‘See Tit. ii. 3. The term is predicated in 
2 Tim, iii. 3, not of men, but as charac- 
gerising the human race, av@pwron, in 
the last days. 

vnpadtovs: see note on ver, 2. 

awioras év waco: It may be that, as 
Ell. suggests, this has a reference to the 
function of deaconesses as almoners, a 
possible inference from Constt. Apost. iii. 
16. But more probably it is a compre- 
hensive summary with a general refer- 
ence, like wagav miotiv évderkvupévous 
aya0yv, Tit. ii. Io. 

Ver. 12. As the episcopi were natur- 
ally drawn from the ranks of the deacons, 
the diaconate was a probation time, in 
the course of which the personal moral 
qualifications for the éwurxomy might be 
acquired. See notes on vv. 2 and 4. 

Ver. 13. From what has been noted 
above on St. Paul’s teaching in relation 
to men’s lawful aspirations, it will appear 
that it is not necessary to explain away 
the obvious meaning of this clause in 
accordance with a false spirituality which 
affects to depreciate the inducements 
of earthly rewards. The parable of the 
talents (Matt. xxv. 21), implies Christ’s 
approval of reasonable ambition. Nor is 
this to be answered by a statement that 
“the recompense of reward”’ to which we 
are permitted to look is heavenly and 
spiritual. For the Christian, there can 
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. Vi. 44, etc. 


be no gulf fixed between the earthly and 
the heavenly; at least in the category 
of things which are open to him, as a 
Christian, to desire. The drawing of such 
distinctions is akin to the Manichaean dis- 
paragement of matter. 

The Badpov Kadév which the man 
may acquire who has served well as a 
deacon is advancement to the presbyter- 
ate or episcopate. SoChrys. The R.V., 
gain to themselves a good standing, does 
not necessarily imply an advance in rank, 
but an assured position in the esteem of 
their fellow-Christians. We know that 
among the many who possess the same 
rank, whether in church or state, some 
from their character and abilities gain a 
standing that others do not. 

Some modern commentators follow 
Theodoret in giving a purely spiritual 
force to Badudy, z.c., €v TO peAAovTe Bio, 
‘‘a good standing place, viz., at the 
Great Day” (Alf.); ‘‘the step or degree 
which a faithful discharge of the Staxovia 
would gain in the eyes of God” (EIl.). 
Alf. lays emphasis on the aor. part. as 
viewing the Svaxovia from the stand- 
point of the Day of Judgment; but it is 
equally suitable if the standpoint be that 
of the day on which they receive their 
advancement. There is more force in 
his emphasis on the present, wepuro.od- 
vrat, they are acquiring. This interpre- 
tation does not seem to be in harmony 
with the context. The qualifications 
that are noted in ver. 12 have relation 
to the effectual administration of the 
Church on earth. It would be harsh to 
affirm that one who was a digamist and 
who could not keep his household in 
order would suffer for it in the Day ot 
Judgment, however unsuitable he might 
be for office in the church. 

TwoAA}y wappyotav: a Pauline phrase. 
See reff. In these passages wapp. means 
confidence, without reference to speech. 

Although Ell, renders the clause 
‘“‘ereat boldness in the faith that is in 
Christ Jesus,” he explains the boldness 
as resting on faith in Christ Jesus, and 
as descriptive of the believer’s attitude 
in regard to, and at, the Day of Judg- 
ment. Seer John iv. 17. If we reject 
his explanation of BaOpdv, it would be 
natural to interpret wapp., «.T.A., of a 
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I4. a 2 Cor. iii. 
12, vii. 4, 
Philem. 8. 
2 Tim. ili. 


a ’ A A a a b 
Bpaduive, iva ids mas Set? ev oiko Ocod °dvactpépeoOar, HTis 15, cf.2 


Tim. i. 13. 


2 Md , f a a lo 
€otlv “é€xxhyota *Oc0d Ldvtos, oTUNos Kal * Spalwpa THs &AynOelas. ¢ Rom. xvi. 


Acts xii. 7, xxii. 18, xxv. 4, Rev. i. 1, xxii. 6. 


Eph. ii. 3, Heb. x. 33, xiii. 18, 1 Pet. i. 17, 2 Pet. ii. 18. 


cf. t Cor. vii. 37, xv. 58, Col. i. 23. 


20, Luke 
Xviii. 8, 
e 2 Cor. i. 12, 
g Here only, not LXX, 


d2 Pet. iii. 9 only, N.T. 
f See ver. 5. 


1 Om. pds oé FerGer, 67**, two others, arm; f, g ins. after cito. 
2év taxe. ACD*P, 17, two others; taxvov NDcFGKL. 


3 Ins. we D*, d, f, vg., arm. 


confident public expression of the faith, 
such as would belong to an experienced 
Christian who had gained a good 
standing, and had, in consequence, no 
temptation to be Sidoyos. Von Soden 
connects év miore. with wepimovotvrat, 
ef. 2 Tim. i. 13. 

Vv. 14-16. These general directions 
will serve you as a guide in the adminis- 
tration of the Church until you see me. 
Your charge is one of transcendent im- 
portance. The Church is no human in- 

“ stitution : it is the household of God, and 
also the means whereby the power of the 
Incarnation is available for man’s use. 

Ver. 14. This verse makes it clear that 
Timothy’s position was a temporary one ; 
he was acting as St. Paul’s representative 
at Ephesus to ‘‘ put them in remembrance 
of his ways which be in Christ’’ (x Cor. 
iv. 17). 

tavra has a primary reference to the 
preceding directions regarding public 
prayers and Church officers; but it na- 
turally includes the following supple- 
mentary remarks. For this use of ypadw, 
in place of the epistolary aorist, see es- 
pecially 2 Cor. xiii. 10, also 1 Cor. xiv. 
37,2 Cor. 1. 13, Gal. 1, 20, 

édmriLov ... Bpadvvw is parenthetical ; 
and expresses at once an excuse for the 
brevity and incompleteness, from one 
point of view, of the directions, and also 
an expectation that they are sufficient to 
serve their temporary purpose. 

év taxet: taxvov, which is read by 
Tisch., is, according to Blass (Grammar, 
pp- 33, 141, 142), an instance of the in- 
tensive or elative use of the comparative: 
ef. BéXTvov 2 Tim. i. 18. This view is 
rejected by Winer-Moulton (Grammar, 
p. 304) and Ellicott; but their explana- 
tions are far-fetched: ‘‘ More quickly, 
sooner, than thou wilt need these in- 
structions,” ‘“‘sooner than I anticipate”’. 
See also J. H. Moulton, Grammar, vol.i. 


pp- 78, 79, 236. 


Ver. 15. tva eldqs ... dvaarpédeo bar: 
It is a matter of indifference whether we 
render how men ought to behave them- 
selves (R.V.), or how thou oughtest to 
behave thyself (A.V.; R.V. m.). It was 
Timothy’s duty to carry out the apostle’s 
directions, directions relating to the 
life, avaotpopy, of the Church. His 
avaotpopy would necessarily react on 
that of the Church. See the Western in- 
terpolation in apparat. crit. 

oik@ Qeod: the household, perhaps, 
rather than the house, of God. In view 
of the prevailing paucity of articles in 
these Epistles, one cannot lay stress on 
the absence of t@ before otk, so as to 
render, a house of God such as is the 
Church, etc. otxos tov Qeov is al- 
ways found elsewhere. The Church is 
God’s otkos, Heb. iii. 6; God’s karo- 
Kytyptov, Eph. ii. 22; a vads dytos, 
Eph. ii. 21; vads Qeod, 1 Cor. iii. 16, 2 
Cor. vi. 16; a peyddn oikxta, of which 
God is the 8eomdrys, 2 Tim. ii. 20; an 
olkos Tvevpatikds, I Pet. ii. 5. 

The body of the Church, 76 cpa 
pov, isa vaos ayiov mvevpatos (x Cor. 
vi. 19); and the human body of Jesus 
was a vadg (John ii, 21); but it is not in 
accordance with Scriptural language so 
to describe the body of any individual 
Christian. 

otkm . . . rug: ‘The noun which 
forms the predicate in a relative sen- 
tence, annexed for the purpose of expla- 
nation (ds .. . éoiv), sometimes gives 
its own gender and number to the rela- 
tive, by a kind of attraction” (Winer- 
Moulton, Grammar, p. 206). 

Qeov {avtos: A constant phrase, oc- 
curring again iv. Io. 

otv\os kal Spatwpa «.7.A.: The view 
of Gregory Nyssen and Greg. Naz. that 
otvdos here refers to Timothy does not 
need refutation, although an early refer- 
ence to this passage in the Letter of the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne (Eus. 
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Here 16. Kai" dpokoyoupéevws péya eotly 75 rijs ' edoeBetas “ puoThprov * 
r Mace, 6). 851 | epavepdOy ev capki, ™ eixadOn ev mvedpati, "ShOn dyyédors, 
1 eer 


h Here only, 


Tim. ii. 2. 

k See note. f 
xi. 19 = Luke vii. 35, Luke vii. 29. 
6, 7, 8, Heb. ix. 28. 


1 John i, 31. Heb. ix. 26, 1 Pet. i. 20, 1 John i. 2, iii. 5, 8. m Ps. l. (li.) 6, Matt. 
n Luke xxiv. 34, Acts ix. 17, Xiii. 31, xxvi. 16, Cor. xv. 5, 


1 So pg*cA*C*FerGer, 17, 73, 181, sah., boh., syrhcl-mg, go., Or.int, Epiph., Theod. 
Mops., Cyr. Al. Liberatus Diaconus (circ. 560 a.D.), Breviarium causae Nest. et 
Eutych., 19, says, “ Hoc tempore Macedonius Constantinopolitanus episcopus, ab 
imperatore Anastasio dicitur expulsus, tanquam evangelia falsasset, & maxime 
illud apostoli dictum: qui apparuit in carne, justificatus est in spiritu. Hunc enim 
immutasse, ubi habet és, id est, gui, monosyllabum graecum, littera mutata O in 
© vertisse, & fecisse, OC, id est deus, ut esset Deus apparuit per carnem”; a 
relative is found in syrpesh, syrhcl-txt, arm., all Latin Fathers; 6 D*, quod, d, f, g, 
vg.; Oeds pye(xii))CcDcKLP, Chrys., Thdrt., Euthalius, Damasc., Thphl., Oec., 


Didymus, Greg. Nyss. 


H.E. v. 1) applies orvdos kal ESpatopa 
to the martyr Attalus. orvAos has of 
course a personal reference in Gal. ii. 9; 
cf. also Rey. iii. 12; but it is childish to 
suppose that metaphors have a constant 
value in the Bible. Holtzmann’s sug- 
gestion that otvAos is in apposition to 
Qeov is rightly rejected by von Soden. 
The clause is, of course, in apposition 
to éxxAnota which is by a kindred meta- 
phor called in 2 Tim. ii. 19 6 orepeds 
OepédAros Tod Oeodv. This latter passage 
suggests that we should here render 
ESpalwpa ground or basis rather than 
stay (R.V. m.).  €Spatos is rendered 
steadfast elsewhere. See reff. and es- 
pecially Col. i. 23 (teOepeAtopévor Kat 
éSpaior), ctr. Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 


. 174. 
. The truth,  &dnPera, has, as has been 
already stated, a technical Christian con- 
notation in the Pastorals, and has not a 
wider reference than the Christian reve- 
lation, which is the truth in so far as 
it has been revealed. The Church, of 
the old covenant or of the new, is the 
divinely constituted human Society by 
which the support and maintenance in 
the world of revealed truth is conditioned. 
Truth if revealed to isolated individuals, 
no matter how numerous, would be dis- 
sipated in the world. But the Divine 
Society, in which it is given an objective 
existence, at once compels the world to 
take knowledge of it, and assures those 
who receive the revelation that it is in- 
dependent of, and external to, themselves, 
and not a mere fancy of their own. 
Bengel puts a full stop at {évros and 
removes it after a\nPelas, making 75... 
pvornptov the subject of the sentence, 
and ortAos . . . péya the predicate, 
The mystery, etc., is the pillar, etc., 
and confessedly great,” wéya being used 


as in 1 Cor. ix. 11, 2 Cor. xi. 15, the whole 
expression being equivalent to murtés 6 
Adyos Kal wdons amodoxfs Géios. He 
quotes from Rabbi Levi Barcelonita and 
Maimonides parallel expressions con- 
cerning precepts of the Law, “‘funda- 
mentum magnum et columna valida 
legis,” and a striking phrase from Iren- 
zeus, Haer. iii. 11, 8, Columna autem 
et firmamentum ecclesiae est evangelium, 
otvdos 82 kal oriptypa éxkAnolas Td 
evayyéAtov. 

Ver. 16. The connexion of thought 
lies in a feeling that the lofty terms in 
which the Church has been just spoken 
of may demand a justification. The 
truth of which the Church is orvAos kat 
€Spatwpa is not a light thing nor an in- 
substantial fabric; the truth is, more 
expressly, T6 Tis evoeBelas pvaoriptov, 
the revelation to man of practical reli- 
gion; and, beyond yea or nay, this 
truth, this revelation, is great. Whether 
you believe it or not, you cannot deny 
that the claims of Christianity are 
tremendous. 

péyas is rare in Paul: (Rom. ix. 2; 1 

or. ix. II, xvi. 9; 2 Cor. xi. 15; Eph. v. 
32; Tim. vi.6; 2 Tim. ii. 20; Tit. m/13): 
The nearest parallel to the present pas- 
sage is Eph. v. 32, T6 pvorypiov totro 
péya éoriv. See note on ver. 9. On 
evoéBeva, see chap. ii. 2. 

If we assume that 8s is the right read- 
ing, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that what follows is a quotation by St. 
Paul from a primitive creed or summary 
of the chief facts to be believed about 
Jesus Christ. And one is tempted to 
conjecture that another fragment of the 
same summary is quoted in r Pet. iii. 18, 
Bavatwbels pev capKt Lwomomlets 88 
Tvevpatt. 8s, then, does not form part of 
the quotation at all; it is simply intro- 
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#23. p Mark xvi. 19, Acts i. 2, 11, 22. 
ductory, and relative to the subject, 
Jesus Christ, whose personality was, in 
some terms, expressed in an antecedent 
sentence which St. Paul has not quoted. 

As the passage stands, there are three 
pairs of antithetic thoughts: (x) (a) the 
flesh and (b) the spirit of Christ, (2) (a) 
angels and (5) Gentiles—the two ex- 
tremes of the rational creation, (3) (a) 
the world and (b) glory. In another 
point of view, there is a connexion be- 
tween 2 a and 3 b, and between 2 6 and 
3 a. Again, we may say that we have 
here set forth (x) the Incarnation in 
itself, (2) its manifestation, (3) its conse- 
quence or result, as affecting man and 
God. 

The antithesis between the odp& and 
avevpa of Christ is drawn, in addition to 
I Pet. iii. 18, also in Rom. i. 3, 4. rod 
yevopevov éx oméppatos Aaveid kara 
odpka, Tov dpicbévTos viot Oeov év 
Suvdper Kara mvedpa aytwovvns. We 
cannot leave out of account in discussing 
these passages the parallel in 1 Pet. iv. 
6, eis ToUTO yap Kal vexpots evnyyeAloOn 
tva Kpi0dou pev Kata avOpdmovs capKi 
{dor 88 Kara Ocdv amvetdpatr. The 
avevpa of Christ, as man, in these pas- 
sages means His human spirit, the natur- 
ally permanent spiritual part of a human 
personality. See also x Cor. v. 5. 

épavepw0n év capki: He who had 
been from all eternity ‘“‘in the form of 
God” became cognisable by the limited 
senses of human beings, év épormparte 
wapkds Gpaptias (Rom. viii. 3), became 
manifest in the flesh, cap§ éyévero (John 
i. 14). davepovv is used in connexion 
with Christ in four associations in the 
N.T. :— 

(x) as here, of the objective fact of the 
Incarnation: John i. 31 (?), Heb. ix. 26, 
t Pet. i. 20, 1 John i. 2 (bis), iii. 5, 3. 

(2) of the revelation involved in the 
Incarnation: Rom. xvi. 26, Col. i. 26, iv. 
4,2 Tim. i. 10, Tit. i. 3. N.B. in Rom. 
and Col. the verb is used of a pvaoryptov. 

(3) of the post-resurrection appear- 
ances of Christ, which were, in a sense, 
repetitions of the marvel of the Incarna- 
tion, as being manifestations of the 
unseen: Mark xvi. 12, 14, John xxi. 1 
(bis), 14. | ; : 

(4) of the Second Coming, which will 
be, as far as man can tell, His final 
manifestation: Col. iii. 4, 1 Pet. v. 4, I 
John ii. 28, iii. 2. 


cf. 2 Cor. 
i. 19, Col. 


q Luke ix. 31, 1 Cor. xv. 43, Phil. iv. 19, Col. iii. 4. 


€SixarwOn ev mvedpatt: proved or 
pronounced to be righteous in His higher 
nature. The best parallel to this use of 
Sikatodv is Ps. 1. (li.) 6, 8arws av Stxarw- 
O7js év Tots Adyots Gov, also Matt. xi. 19 
= Luke vii. 35. We are not entitled to 
assume that the év has the same force 
before wvevpart that it has before capx(; 
the repetition of the preposition is due 
to a felt need of rhythmic effect. If we 
are asked, When did this 8uxatwous take 
place? we reply that it was on a review 
of the whole of the Incarnate Life. The 
heavenly voice, év col ev8dxnoa, heard 
by human ears at the Baptism and at the 
Transfiguration, might have been heard 
at any moment during the course of those 
“sinless years”. He was emphatically 
6 Sixatos (Acts iii. 14, xxii. 14; 1 John 
ii. I. See also Matt. iii. 15; John xvi. 
to.) It is enough to mention without 
discussion the opinions that mvevpare 
refers (a) to the Holy Spirit, or (b) to 
the Divine Personality of Christ. 

&p0n ayyédous: Ellicott points out 
that in these three pairs of clauses, the 
first member of each group points to 
earthly relations, the second to heavenly. 
So that these words ®$@y ayyédots 
refer to the fact that the Incarnation 
was ‘“‘a spectacle to angels’’ as well as 
“to men’’; or rather, as Dean Bernard 
notes (Comm. in loc.), &POy and éxnpvxOn 
mark the difference in the communica- 
tion of the Christian Revelation to 
angels—the rational creatures nearest to 
God—and to the Gentiles—farthest from 
God. ‘The revelation to Gentiles is 
mediate, by preaching. . .; the revela- 
tion to the higher orders of created 
intelligences is immediate, by vision.” 
It was as much a source of wonderment 
to the latter as to the former. See 1 
Pet. i. 12. The angels who greeted the 
Birth (Luke ii. 13), who ministered at 
the temptations (Matt. iv. rz, Mark i. 
13), strengthened Him in His agony 
(Luke xxii. 43), proclaimed His Resur- 
rection and stood by at the Ascension, 
are only glimpses to us of ‘‘a cloud of 
witnesses ’’ of whose presence Jesus was 
always conscious (Matt. xxvi. 53). 

660m is usually used of the post- 
resurrection appearances of Christ to 
men. See reff, 

émiorevOn év xéopm: This was in 
itself a miracle. See 2 Thess. i. ro, 
John xvii. 21. 
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c Luke viii. 
13,2 Tim. 
ii. 19, Heb. iii. 12. 
2 Thess. ii. 11. 

g Here only, not LXX. 


d See 1 Tim. i. 4 


h 
kat Si8ackadiats Sarpoviwy 2. év * dtroxpicer * pevdoddyuy, " Kekau- 


e Here only as adj., cf. 2 John 7, Eph. iv. 14, 


f 2 Macc. vi. 25, Gal. ii. 13, Matt. xxiii. 28, Mark xii. 15, Luke xii. 1, 1 Pet. it; 1; 
h Here only, not LXX. 


ladavys P, 31, 37, twenty-four others, vg. (evvoris), go., arm. 


Winer-Moulton notes (Grammar, p. 
326) that émvorevOn cannot be referred 
to mortevery XG but presupposes the 
phrase muor. Xév. Cf. 2 Thess. i. ro. 

avednpobn év 86&y: This is the verb 
used of the Ascension. See reff. Cf. 
avadnpes Luke ix. 51. 

év 8é6£y: év has, in this case, a preg- 
nant sense, eis Sdgav kal éotiv év Sdéy 
(Ell.). See also reff., in which év 86&y 
is a personal attribute of the glory that 
surrounds and transfigures a glorified 
spiritual person; but in this place 8d6&a 
means the place or state of glory; cf. 
Luke xxiv. 26, eu. ... Tov Xptordy 
+ + + €ioeOetv eis THY SdEav avrod. 

CHAPTER IV.—Vy. 1-5. Over against 
the future triumph of the truth, assured 
to us by the finished work of Christ, we 
must set the opposition, grievous at pre- 
sent, of the Spirit of error. His attacks 
have been foreseen by the Spirit of holi- 
ness. They are just now expressed in a 
false spirituality which condemns God’s 
good creatures of marriage and food. 

Ver. 1. 7O 8€ mvetpa: The Apostle 
here passes to another theme, the mani- 
festation of religion in daily life. The 
connexion between this section and the 
last is as indicated above. There is a 
slightly adversative force in the connect- 
ing 8é. 

Lhe Spirit is the Holy Spirit Who 
speaks through the prophets of the New 
Dispensation, of whom St. Paul was 
one. Here, if the following prophetical 
utterance be his own, he speaks as if 
Paul under the prophetic influence had 
an activity independent of Paul the 
apostle. 

év torépois Katpois: The latter times, 
of course, may be said to come before the 
last days, €oxatar hpépar (Isa. ii. 2, 
Acts ii. 17, Jas. v. 3, 2 Pet. iii. 3; katpds 
éoxaros, I Pet.i.5 ; €ox. xpdvos, Jude 18). 

But a comparison with 2 Tim. iii. 1, 
a passage very similar in tone to this, 
favours the opinion that the terms were 
not so distinguished by the writers of 
the N.T. In this sort of prophetical 
warning or denunciation, we are not in- 


tended to take the future tense too 
strictly. Although the prophet intends 
to utter a warning concerning the future, 
yet we know that what he declares will 
be hereafter he believes to be already 
in active operation. It is a convention 
of prophetical utterance to denounce 
sins and sinners of one’s own time (tives) 
under the form of a predictive warning. 
Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 3, €orat yap Kkatpos, «.T.A. 
It gives an additional impressiveness to 
the arraignment, to state that the guilty 
persons are partners in the great apos- 
tacy, the culmination of the world’s 
revolt from God. 

Tes is intentionally vague. See note 
on 1 Tim. i. 3. It is not used, as in 
Rom. iii. 3, of an indefinite number. 

amvevpacr wAdvors: As the Church is 
guided aright by the Spirit of truth, He 
is opposed in His beneficent ministra- 
tions by the Spirit of error, 6 wvedpa TAS 
ahavys (I John iv. 6), who is 76 wvetpa 
Tov Kéopov, whose agents work through 
individuals, the ‘‘many false prophets 
who have gone out into the world’’ (z 
John iv. 1). 

SiSackadiars Satpoviwy must be, in 
this context, doctrines taught by de- 
mons, a codia Saoviddns (Jas. iii. 
15). See Tert. de Praescr, Haeret. 7. 
The phrase does not here mean doc- 
trines about demons, demonology. Still 
less are heresiarchs here called demons. 
This is the only occurrence of Saipdviov 
in the Pastorals. In Acts xvii. 18 the 
word has its neutral classical meaning, 
‘‘a divine being,” see also ver. 22; but 
elsewhere in the N.T. it has the LXX 
reference to evil spirits. For 88ack. 
see note on chap. i. ro. 

Ver. 2. év troxpicer Wevdordsywv: The 
three genitives evdoA. Kekavor. Kwd. 
are coordinate, and refer to the human 
agents of the seducing spirits and demons. 
év taoxptoer depends on mvevpaci and 
SiSacKadiats. The spirits work, and the 
teachings are exhibited, in the hypocrisy 
of them that speak lies; and this hypo- 
crisy finds detailed expression in regula- 
tions suggested by a false asceticism. 
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_ Although the WevSordyou are included 
in the Ties . . . mpooéyovres, yet there 
is a large class of persons who are merely 
deceived ; who are not actively deceiving 
others, and who have not taken the initi- 
ative in deceit. These latter are the 
WevSoddyou. For this reason it is better 
to connect év taroxpicet with mpooéxovres 
Ell., von Soden) rather than with 
mootygovrat (Bengel, Alf.), though no 
doubt both verbs refer to the same class. 
év troxpioer of course is not adverbial 
as A.V., speaking lies in hypocrisy. This 
could only be justified if pevSodrdyov 
referred to Satpoviwv. The absence of 
an article before troxpioe. need cause 
no astonishment. 

WevSoddyov: This word expresses per- 
haps more than Wevorns the notion of 
definite false statements. A man might 
be on some occasions and on special 
points a evdoAdyos, a speaker of that 
which is not true, and yet not deserve to 
be classed as a Wevorns, a liar. 

KekavoTynplagpévav Tv idiay cuvel- 
Snow: These speakers of falsehood are 
radically unsound. They are in worse 
case than the unsophisticated heathen 
whose conscience bears witness with the 
law of God (Rom. ii. 15). The con- 
science of these men is_ perverted. 
kexavor. may mean that they are past 
feeling, amndynkétes (Eph. iv. 19), that 
their conscience is callous from constant 
violation, as skin grows hard from sear- 
ing (A.V., R.V. m., so Theodoret); or it 
may mean that these men bore branded 
on their conscience the ownership marks 
of the Spirit of evil, the devil’s seal (ctr. 
2 Tim. ii. 19), so perhaps R.V.; as St. 
Paul ‘bore branded on his body the 
marks of Jesus’’ (Gal. vi. 17), as “‘ Christ’s 
bondservant”’ (x Cor. vii. 22). (So 
Theophylact). Either of these interpre- 
tations is more attractive than that of 
Bengel, followed by Alford, who takes it 
to mean that the marks of crime ave 
burnt into them, so that they are self- 
condemned. See Tit. i. 15, ili. 11. 

There is no special force in t8fav (see 
on chap. iii. 4), as though a course of 
deceiving others should, by a righteous 
judgment, result in a loss to themselves 
of moral sensitiveness. 

Ver. 3. KkwAvévtov yapelv: Spurious 
asceticism, in this and other departments 
of life, characterised the Essenes (Joseph. 


20, 29, I 
Thess. iv 
3, 1 Pet. 
1TE, 

1 Here only, not LXX.. 


Bell. Fud. ii. 8, 2) and the Therapeutae: 
(Philo Vit. Contempl. § 4), and all the 
other false spiritualists of the East; so 
that this feature does not supply a safe 
ground for fixing the date of the epistle. 
At the same time, it is not likely that this. 
particular heresy was present to St. Paul’s 
mind when he was writing 1 Cor. vii. 
25-40; see especially 38, 6 ph yaptlorv 
Kpetocov woujoer; but similar views are 
condemned in Col., see especially Col. ii. 
105) 21.22. see) alsor Heb. xin, iv. St 
Paul had come to realise how tyrannous 
the weak brother could be; and he had 
become less tolerant of him. 

améxeo0at: The positive xedevdvtorv, 
commanding, must be supplied from the: 
negative KekevdvTov py, Commanding not 
=kodvdvTov. 

d. f. g. Vulg. preserve the awkward- 
ness of the Greek, prohibentium nubere, 
abstinere a cibis. But Faustus read 
abstinentes, and Origen int. et abstinentes 
se a cibis. Epiphanius inserts wapay- 
yéAdovowv after Bpwp., and Isidore in- 
serts kal keAevdvtwv before aamex., which 
was also suggested by Bentley. Theo- 
phylact inserts similarly cupBovdevovTov.. 
Hort conjectures that améxyeoOar is a 
primitive corruption for 4} dmwrecBar or 
Kal yever@ar. He maintains that “no 
Greek usage will justify or explain this. 
combination of two infinitives, adverse 
to each other in the tenor of their sense,. 
under the one verb kwAvdévtwv; and their 
juxtaposition without a conjunction in a 
sentence of this kind is at least strange”. 
Blass, however (Grammar, p. 291) alleges. 
as a parallel kwAvoev évepyetv kat [sc. 
moijoer] Cnprodv from Lucian, Charon, 
§ 2. Another instance of zeugma, though 
not so startling as this, is in ii, 12, ov« 
éwiTpéemwm . . . evar ev qovxiq. See 
also r Cor. x. 24, xiv. 34 (T.R.). For 
améyeo Par, as used in this connexion, see 
reff. 

& 6 Beds Exticev, K.t.A.: It has been 
asked why St. Paul does not justify by 
specific reasons the use of marriage, as. 
he does the use of food. The answer 
seems to be that the same general argu- 
ment applies to both. The final cause 
of both is the same, #.e., to keep the race 
alive; and man is not entitled to place 
restrictions on the use of either, other 
than those which can be shown to be in 
accordance with God’s law. 
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perddnppiv pera evxapiotias is one 
‘complex conception. This expresses the 
ideal use, truly dignified and human, of 
food. See Rom. xiv. 6, 6 éo@iwv kuplo 
éoBler, evyaproret yap TO ed ; and 1 Cor. 
X. 30, el €y® xapite petéexa, TL BAacdy- 
potpat trép ob éyw evyapioT@; St. 
Paul of course does not mean that 
believers only are intended by God to 
partake of food. His argument is an 
a fortiori one. ‘Those that believe,” 
etc., are certainly included in God’s in- 
tention. He who makes His sun to rise 
on the evil is certainly well pleased to 
make it rise on the good. 

Again, St. Paul does not merely desire 
to vindicate the use of some of God’s 
creatures for them that believe, but the 
use of all of God’s creatures, so far as 
they are not physically injurious. ‘‘ God 
saw every thing that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good,” kava Atav 
(Gen. i. 31). 

For the association of peradnpiis 
compare the phrase petadapBaverv tTpo- 
js, Acts ii. 46, and reff. on 2 Tim. ii. 6. 

Tots TiaTots : dat. commodi, as in Tit. 
i. 15, where see note. 

viv &dyPevay means, as elsewhere in 
these epistles, the Gospel truth in gene- 
ral, not the truth of the following state- 
ment, wav xtlopa, K.T.A. 

Ver. 4. 8T. wav «tiopa: This is the 
proof of the preceding statement, con- 
sisting of (a) a plain reference to Gen. i. 
31, (6) a no less clear echo of our Lord’s 
teaching, Mark vii. 15 (Acts x. 15), also 
re-echoed in Rom. xiv. 14, Tit. i. 15. 

AapBavépevov: This verb is used of 
taking food into one’s hand before eat- 
ing (in the accounts of the feeding of the 
multitudes, Matt. xiv. 19g=Mark vi. 41; 
Matt. xv. 36= Mark viii. 6, also Luke xxiv. 
30, 43) as well as of eating and drinking. 
See reff. Perhaps it is not fanciful to 
note its special use in connexion with 
the Eucharist (1 Cor. xi, 23; Matt. xxvi. 
26 (bis) 27; Mark xiv. 22, 23; Luke xxii. 
19). 

kat ovSev drdBAnrov: The statement 
of Gen. i. 31 which is summed up in 
Every creature of God is good might be 
met by the objection that nevertheless 
certain kinds of food were, in point of 
fact, to be rejected by the express com- 


5. dyidterar yap 81d Adyou Ocod Kal 4 évredgews. 


6. Tatta 


q See x Tim. ii. 1. 


mand of the Mosaic Law. St. Paul 
replies that thanksgiving disannuls the 
Law in each particular case. Nothing 
over which thanksgiving can be pro- 
nounced is any longer included in the 
category of things tabooed. It is evident, 
from the repetition of the condition, pera 
evxaptotias AapB., that St. Paul re- 
garded that as the only restriction on 
Christian liberty in the use of God’s 
creatures. Is it a thing of such a kind 
that I can, without incongruity, give 
thanks for it? 

Field regards ov8év améBAnrov here 
as a proverbial adaptation of Homer’s 
saying (Il. [. 65): otro. améBAnr” éoti 
OcGv épixvdda Sapa. 

For xriopa seereff. «tiows is found 
in Rom. (7), 2 Cor. (x), Gal. (1), Col. (2) ; 
but in these places creation is the best 
or a possible rendering. xticpa means 
unambiguously thing created. 

Ver. 5. aytalerar: The use of the pre- 
sent tense here supports the explanation 
given of ver. 4, and helps to determine 
the sense in which Adyos Ged is used. 
The food lying before me at this moment, 
which to some is améBAnTOs, is sanctified 
here and now by the edxaproria. See 
rt Corexsso: 

Adyos Veod and evrevéis (see note 
on ii. 1) are in some sense co-ordinate 
(almost a hendiadys), and together form 
elements in a evyaptoria. If St. Paul 
had meant by Adyos @eo%, the general 
teaching of Scripture, or the particular 
text, Gen. i. 31, he must have said 
Hylacrat. At the same time, the written 
word was an element in the notion of 
the writer. Adyos Geod has not here 
merely its general sense, a divine com- 
munication to man; it rather determines 
the quality of the évrevéis, as a scriptural 
prayer; a prayer in harmony with God's 
revealed truth. The examples that have 
come down to us of grace before meat 
are, as Dean Bernard notes here, “ packed 
with scriptural phrases ”. 

The best commentary on this verse 
is the action of St. Paul himself on the 
ship, when, having ‘taken bread, he 
gave thanks to God in the presence of 
all; and he brake it, and began to eat”’ 
(Acts xxvii. 35). 

Although there is not here any direct 
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reference to the Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist, it is probable that thoughts about it 
have influenced the language; for the 
Eucharist is the supreme example of 
all benedictions and consecrations of 
material things. And if this be so, the 
passage has light thrown on it by the 
language of Justin Martyr and Ireneus 
about the Prayer of Consecration; ¢.g., 
Justin, Afol. i. 66. “As Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, by the word of God (8a 
Adyou Geot) made flesh, had both flesh 
and blood for our salvation, so we have 
been taught that the food over which 
thanks have been given by the word of 
prayer which comes from him (tiv 8V 
evx 7s Adyou TOU wap’ aiTod ebxaptory- 
Ocioav tpodyv)—that food from which 
our blood and flesh are by assimilation 
nourished—is both the flesh and the 
blood of that Jesus who was made flesh”. 
Similarly Irenzeus (Haer. v. 2, 3), ‘‘ Both 
the mingled cup, and the bread which 
has been made, receives upon itself the 
word of God, and the Eucharist becomes 
the body of Christ’? (émidéxerar Tov 
Aéyov Tod Geod, kal yiverar 7 evyaptoTia, 
oGpa Xpiotod). Perhaps by the word 
of prayer which comes from him Justin 
means a formula authorised by Christ. 
It must be added that the Prayer Book 
of Serapion, bishop of Thmuis in Egypt, 
circ. A.D. 380, contains an eficlesis in 
which we read, ‘‘O God of truth, let thy 
holy Word come to sojourn on this bread, 
that the bread may become Body of the 
Word, and on this cup, that the cup may 
become Blood of the Truth” (Bishop 
J. Wordsworth’s trans.). 

A comparison of these passages sug- 
gests an association in the thought of 
the primitive Church of the Holy Spirit 
and the Adyos Tov Geot. : 

Vv. 6-10. The spread of these mis- 
chievous notions among the brethren is 
most effectively discouraged by a demon- 
‘stration in the person of the minister 
himself of the positive teaching of the 
Gospel as to practical life. We are as- 
sured, and declare our confidence by our 


lives, that Christianity differs essentially 
from theosophy in that it has respect to 
the eternal future, as well as to the pass- 
ing present. 

Ver. 6. tatra: repeated in ver. rr, 
refers to all the preceding directions, but 
more especially to the warnings against 
false asceticism. 

tmoribépevos: (remind, suggest) is a 
somewhat mild term, as Chrys. points 
out; but in some circumstances sugges- 
tion is more effectual than direct exhor- 
tation. 

Sudkovos Xp. "Ino. seems emphatic, a 
deacon, not of the Church, but of Christ 
Jesus, who is the Chief Pastor. 

évtpepdpevos: The present tense is 
significant, ‘‘meaning to imply constancy 
in application to these things”’ (Chrys.), 
‘“‘ever training thyself” (Alf.), ‘The 
present . . . marks a continuous and 
permanent nutrition” (Ell.). The pro- 
cess begun from his earliest years, 2 
Tim. i. 5, iii, 15, was being still main- 
tained. 

% mlotis and 4 Si8acKadla denote 
respectively the sum total of Christian 
belief, conceived as an ideal entity, and 
the same as imparted little by little to 
the faithful. See note on i. ro. 

Y TapyKodovOnKas: There is a similar 
use of this verb in 2 Tim. iii. r0, where 
see note. Alford attempts to give the 
word here the same force as in Luke i. 3, 
by rendering the course of which thou 
hast followed. The A.V., whereunto 
thou hast attained, expresses also the 
sense of ‘achievement which we find in 
Luke /.c. It seems better, however, to 
associate the word with the notion of 
discipleship; so R.V., doctrine which 
thou hast followed until now. 

Ver. 7. W. H. place a comma after 
mapynkodovOnkas and a full stop after 
mapattov; so R.V. nearly. But as 
wapatTov is an imperative, as in reff. in 
Pastorals, it is best taken as antithetic 
to yupvate. 

ypawdets: The pi@or, in addition to 
their profane nature, as impeaching the 
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“ pUOous *mapaitod, ’ yupvale Sé ceautovy mpds *edodBerav: 8. H 
yap “ouopatixh ?yupvacia °mpds °dAlyov éotiv “dpéAtpos: * Se 


f if. ” 
ii. 23, Tit. “eboéBera mpds mavTa dhédupds eat, °* émayyediav ° é€xouca 


iii. Io, 


a a a ‘ n , 
Heb. xii. ‘Gams THs viv Kat THs peNAovons. 
25. a 4 
y2Mace.x.® wdons © dmodoxfs * détos. 
15, Heb. 
v. 14, xii. 4 
11, 2 Pet. ii. 14. z See x Tim. ii. 2. Mac 
only. c Jas. iv. 14. d 2 Tim. iii, 16, Tit. iii. 8, not LXX. 


vii. 1, Heb. vii. 6. f2,Tim: i, x. 


ii. 16, cf. 1 Tim. v. 17. 


a 4 Macc. i. 32, iii. 1, Luke iii. 22. 


g See 1 Tim. i. 15. 


g. ®motds *5 ®Adyos ® kat 
IO. eis TodTo yap! “koma@pev Kat 
b 4 Macc. xi. 20 


e Cf. Different use in 2 Cor. 
h Matt. xi. 28, Col. i. 29, Phil. 


1Ins. kal FerGKL. 


goodness of the Creator, were absurd, 
unworthy of a grown man’s considera- 
tion. See note on chap. i. 4. Hort’s 
view (fudaistic Christianity, p. 138) 
that BeByAovs here merely means “the 
absence of any divine or sacred char- 
acter’ does not seem reasonable. 
Tapatod: refuse, turn away from, as 
n Heb. xii. 25. Alf. renders excuse 
thyself from, as in Luke xiv. 18 (bis), 
1g. Decline would be a better rendering. 
In addition to the reff. given above, 
mapaitéopat occurs in Mark xv. 6, Acts 
xxv, IL (a speech of St. Paul’s), Heb. xii. 
19. 
ytpvate: There is here an intentional 
paradox. Timothy is to meet the spurious 
asceticism of the heretics by exercising 
himself in the practical piety of the 
Christian life. See chap. ii. 2. The 
paradox is comparable to iAoTipeto bar 
novxatew of 1 Thess. iv. 11. The true 
Christian asceticism is not essentially 
copatiky, although the body is the 
means by which the spiritual nature is 
affected and influenced. Although it 
brings the body into subjection a Cor. ix. 
27), this is a means, not an end in itself. 
Ver. 8. cwpatikh yupvacia: The 
parallel cited by Lightfoot (Philippians, 
p- 290) from Seneca (Ep. Mor. xv. 2, 5) 
renders it almost certain that the primary 
reference is to gymmastic exercises (as 
Chrys., etc., take it); but there is as cer- 
tainly in cwoparixh yupvacia a connota- 
tion of ascetic practices as the outward 
expression of the theories underlying 
the fables of ver. 7. mapattod elsewhere 
in the Pastorals is followed by reasons 
why the particular thing or person 
should be avoided. The teaching is 
identical with that in Col. ii. 23. St. 
Paul makes his case all the stronger by 
conceding that an asceticism which ter- 
minates in the body is of some use. The 
contrast then is not so much between 
bodily exercise, commonly so called, and 
prety, as between piety (which includes a 


discipline of the body) and an absurd 
and profane theosophy of which discipline 
of the body was the chief or only prac- 
tical expression. 

ampos oAlyov: to a slight extent; as 
contrasted with mpés mwdavta. mpds 
éAtyov means for a little while in Jas. 
iv. 14. This notion is included in the 
other. The R.V., for a little is am- 
biguous; perhaps intentionally so. In 
view of the genuine asceticism of St. 
Paul himself, not to mention other ex- 
amples, it is unreasonable to think him 
inconsistent in making this concession. 

émayyedtav €xovoa Lwiis; If we take 
émayyedia to signify the thing promised 
(as in Luke xxiv. 49, Acts i. 4, xiii. 32), 
rather than a promise, we can give an 
appropriate force to the rest of the 
sentence. A consistent Christian walk 
possesses, does not forfeit, that which 
this life promises; in a very real sense 
“it makes the best of both worlds”’’. 
éxw will then have its usual meaning ; 
and {wijs is the genitive of possession, as 

Luke xxiv. 49, Acts i. 4 (ér. rot 
aatpés). Itis not the genitive of apposi- 
tion, piety promises life. That which is 
given by life to Christians is the best 
thing that life has to give. Von Soden 
compares wdvta tp@v, 1 Cor. iii. 21 sq. 
Bacon’s saying ‘‘ Prosperity is the bless- 
ing of the Old Testament; Adversity is 
the blessing of the New”? is only half a 
truth. If religion does not make us 
happy in this life, we have needlessly 
missed our inheritance (see Matt. vi. 33; 
Mark x. 30). On the other hand, though 
piety does bring happiness in this 
life, the exercise of it deliberately with 
that end in vieW is impious; as Whately 
said, “‘ Honesty is the best policy, but 
the man who is honest for that reason is 
not honest ”’. . 

Ver.g. muotés—aétos: This is paren- 
thetical and retrospective. The teaching 
of ver. 8 is the Adyos. So Chrys. 

Ver. 10, yap, as in the parallel 2 
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10, r Tim. v. 5, vi. 17. 1 See x Tim. i. 1. 


1 Thess. i. 7, 2 Thess, iii. 9, Tit. ii. 7, 1 Pet. v. 3. 


II, “Mapdyyede taita Kal 
12. pydels cou Tis vedtyTos Katadpovettw, AANA ” TéTOS 


25, Col. i. 

29,1 Tim. 
vi. 12, 2 

Tim. iv. 7. 

k John v. 45, 
Cor. i. 


2 
m See 1 Tim. i. 3. n 1 Cor. x. 6, Phil. iii. 17, 


1 So N*ACFerGerK, 17, 31, 47, five others; dver8ufspe0a ScDLP, d, f, 8, Vg, 20., 


syrr., boh., arm. 
2 aAtricapev D*, 17. 


Tim. ii. 11, introduces a statement in 
support of the judgment, murtds 6 Adyos. 

eis TOUTO: 7.¢., with a view to the ob- 
taining the promised blessings of life. 
The best commentary on this is what 
St. Paul said in an earlier epistle, ‘‘ As 
sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; as poor, 
yet making many rich; as having no- 
thing, and yet possessing all things ”’ 
(2 Cor. vi. ro). 

komi@mev kal dywvildneba express St. 
Paul’s personal experience of what the 
profession of Christianity involved. It 
was then an almost universal experience, 
see Acts xiv. 22; but is not of necessity 
a concomitant of the exercising of one- 
self to godliness. The two words are 
similarly combined Col. i. 29, eis 6 Kal 
Komi® aywvilduevos. Komtav is usually 
used by St. Paul of ministerial labours: 
his own, 1 Cor. xv. 10, Gal. iv. 11, and 
those of others, Rom. xvi. 12, 1 Cor. 
RVipetOsrer oP Ness, yo ot2,, i “Lam. vs—17$ 
but this restriction is not necessary, nor 
would it be suitable here. See reff. 

For éverdiLdpe00 (var. lect.) cf. Matt. 
v. 11=Luke vi. 22; 1 Pet. iv. 14. 

Stu AAmwixapev, «.T.A.: This was at 
once an incentive to exertion, and thus 
correlative to éaayyeAta {wis, and in 
itself a part of the thing promised, the 
éwayyeAta. A consciousness that we 
are in an harmonious personal relation 
with the living God lifts us into a sphere 
in which labour and striving have no 
power to distress us. 

AAwikapev: we have our hope set on 
(R.V.). The same use of the perfect 
of this verb, ‘‘ expressing the continu- 
ance and permanence of the édmis” 
(Ell.), is found in the reff. In addition, 
édariLe is also followed by émt with the 
dat. in Rom. xv. 12 (Isa. xi. 10) and 1 
Tim. vi. 17; by éwt with the acc. in I 
Tim. v. 5; I Pet. i. 13; by ets with an 
acc. in John v. 45, 2 Cor. i. 10, 1 Pet. 
iii. 5; and by év followed by the dat. in 
1 Cor. xv. 19. ‘ 

06 Cavr.: As indicated above, this is 
said in relation to érayyeAlay fwis. To 


know the living God is life eternal (John 
xvii. 3). 

8s éoTw cwTip mavTwv, «K.T.d.: 
Saviour of all (tov wavtwv cwrijpa) 
occurs in Wisd. xvi. 7. Cf. Saviour of 
the world, John iv. 42. 

The prima facie force of padtora cer- 
tainly is that all men share in some 
degree in that salvation which the moro 
enjoy in the highest degree. Compare 
the force of pddvora in Acts xxv. 26, 
Gal. vi. to, Phil. iv. 22, 1 Tim. v. 8, 17, 
2 Dims iv.. £3 5) Dit. 1. £0: 

The statement is more unreservedly 
universalist in tone than chap. ii. 4 and 
Tit. ii. rx; and perhaps must be qualified 
by saying that while God is potentially 
Saviour of all, He is actually Saviour of 
the morot. It is an argument a minori 
ad majus (as Bengel says) ; and the un- 
qualified assertion is suitable. If all 
men can be saved, surely the muorot are 
saved, in whose number we are included. 
It is better to qualify the statement thus 
than, with Chrys. and Bengel, to give to 
owTip a material sense of God’s relation 
to all men, as the God of nature; but a 
spiritual sense of His relation to them 
that believe, as the God of grace. See 
notes on ch. i, 1; ii. 4. 

Vv. 11-16. Silent example or mild 
suggestion will not do in every case. 
There are many occasions when it will 
be necessary for you to speak out, with 
the authority given to you at your or- 
dination. At the same time, do not 
forget that the charismatic gift will 
die if it be neglected. Give yourself 
wholly to the cultivation of your char- 
acter; so will you save yourself and 
those committed to your charge. 

Ver. II. mapdayyedde: In point of 
time, teaching precedes commanding. 
The tone of command can only be used 
in relation to fundamentals which have 
been accepted, but are in danger of being 


forgotten. Similar directions recur in 
v. 7 and vi. 3. 
Viera lz, pndets—ratadpovetra 


(‘‘ Libenter id faciunt senes inanes,” Ben- 
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14. 


ph ‘dpéder Tod év col "xapioparos, 6 


r Seex Tim. i. 4. s Acts xiii. 15, 2 Cor. iii. 14. 


u Rom. i. 11, xii. 6, 1 Cor. i. 7, vii. 7, xii. 4, 9, 28, 30, 31, 2 Tim. i. 6,1 Pet. iv. 10. 


1 Add év wvevpar:. KLP. See 2 Cor. vi. 6. 


2 Pet. (2). ; 
p See 1 Tim. i. 14. qi Tim. v. 2 only, N.T. 
t Heb. ii. 3. 
gel). Many, probably, of the Ephesian 


presbyters were older than Timothy. 
For pydels in this position, cf. 1 Cor. 
lily LS xe 24 phe vO Colic ron, 
Tit. ii. 15; Jas. i. 13. Katadpovéw 
connotes that the contempt felt in the 
mind is displayed in injurious action. 
(See Moulton and Milligan, Expositor, 
vi., viii. 432). The meaning of this 
direction is qualified by the following 
GANG Tiros yivov, «.7T.A. It means, 
Assert the dignity of your office even 
though men may think you young to 
hold it. Let no one push you aside as a 
boy. Compare the corresponding direc- 
tion Tit. ii. 15, pydels wou mweprppovetto. 
On the other hand, St. Paul shows 
Timothy ‘‘a more excellent way” than 
self-assertion for the keeping up of his 
dignity: Give no one any ground by any 
fault of character for despising thy 
youth. 

gov depends on tijs vedtyntos. Field 
supports this by an exact parallel from 
Diodorus Siculus. The two genitives do 
not, in strict grammar, depend on 
Kkatadpov., despise thee for thy youth. 

mys vedtntos: St. Paul had met 
Timothy on the second missionary jour- 
ney, dated by Harnack in a.p. 47, and by 
Lightfoot in a.p. 51. About the year 57, 
St. Paul says of Timothy, ‘ Let no man 
despise him” (x Cor. xvi. 11). 1 Tim. 
may be dated not more than a year before 
St. Paul’s martyrdom, which Harnack 
fixes in A.p. 64, and Lightfoot in a.p. 67. 
The question arises, Could Timothy’s 
vedtns have lasted all that time, about 
fifteen or sixteen years? We must 
remember that we have no information 
about Timothy’s age when he joined St. 
Paul’s company. But if he had been 
then fifteen or sixteen, or even seventeen, 
vedtns here need cause no difficulty. 
Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, Part II. 
vol. i. p. 448) adduces evidence from 
Polybius and Galen to show that a man 
might be called véos up to the age of 
thirty-four or thirty-five. In any case, 
the terms “ young ’”’ and ‘‘old” are used 
relatively to the average age at which 
men attain to positions in the world. 


Forty is reckoned old for a captain in 
the army, young for a bishop, very young 
for a Prime Minister. In an instructive 
parallel passage, Ignatius commends the 
Magnesians (§3) and their presbyters 
for not presuming upon the youth of 
their bishop. For Timothy’s compara- 
tive youth, cf. 2 Tim. ii. 22, tas 8 
vewTepikas émibupias devye. 

Tuimos yivov: For the sentiment, com- 
pare reff. and x Cor. iv. 16, Phil. iv. g. 

tiaos is followed by the genitive of 
the person for whose edification the 
avémos exists in I Cor. x. 6, 1 Pet. v. 3. 

In the following enumeration, Adyos is 
coupled with aévaotpopy as words with 
deeds (Rom. xv. 18; Col. iii. 17). These 
refer to Timothy’s public life; while 
love, faith and purity refer to his private 
life, in reference to which they are found 
in conjunction in ii. 15. 

Ver. 13. ws épxopar: For éws with 
present indic, instead of fut. see Winer- 
Moulton, Grammar, p. 370. Cf. Luke 
xix. 13, John xxi. 22, 23. 

dvdyvocis, wapdkAynois, Si8ackahia 
are the three elements in the ministry of 
the word: (a) reading aloud of Scripture 
(Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 15 ; 2 Cor. iii. 14, 
see Moulton and Milligan, Expositor, vii., 
v. 262); (b) exhortation based on the 
reading, and appealing to the moral sense 
(2 Tim. iv. 2 ; Justin Martyr, Afol. i. 67) ; 
(c) teaching, appealing to the intellect, 
see note on chap. i. ro. Exhortation 
and teaching are similarly joined in 
Rom. xii. 7, 8, and r Tim. vi. 2. 

Ver. 14. ph apéAe: J. H. Moulton 
(Grammar, vol. i. p. 122 sqq.), distingui- 
shes (a) py with the pres. imperat, ‘“‘ Do 
not go on doing so and so,” e.g., r Tim. 
Vv. 22, 23, from (b) py with the aor. sub- 
junctive, ‘‘Do not begin to do it” (x Tim. v. 
1; 2 Tim. i. 8). In this case, ph apéder 
is equivalent to wdavtote pedéra. 
Timothy’s xdptopa lay in his commis- 
sion to rule and in his powers as a 
preacher. The yépiopa was given by 
God; in this particular case the formal 
and solemn assumption of its use was 
accompanied by the indication of proph- 
ecy addressed to the ear, and by the 
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V. 1. NpeoBurépw pi *émumdHéns, AAG Tapakdder ds Tatépa, 


1 John iii. ro. 


Col. i. 23. a Here only, not LXX. 


a Luke xiv. 7, Acts iii. 5, xix. 22. 


in this 
sense, 
x Acts iv. 25, 
(Ps. ii. 1). 
y Phil. i. 12, 
25. 
z Rom. i. 19, 
Gal. v. 19,. 
b Acts xiii. 43 (T.R.), Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23, 
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laying on of hands addressed to the eye. 
See Acts xiii. 1-3. 

Winer-Moulton notes, p. 471, that the 
instrument, as such, is never expressed 
by peta in good prose. Here, with, 
amid imposition of hands (conjointly 
with the act of imposition). pera is 
here equivalent to 81d in the sense given 
above, i.e, of accompanying circum- 
stances, 

2 Tim. i. 6 is usually reconciled with 
this passage by saying that the body of 
presbyters was associated with St. Paul 
in the laying on of hands. But there is 
no reason to suppose that the same trans- 
action is referred to in both places. 
Here the charismata refer to preaching 
and teaching; but in 2 Tim., to the ad- 
ministrative duties committed to Timothy, 
as it is reasonable to suppose, by St. 
Paul alone, when he appointed him his 
representative. Note that 81d is used of 
St. Paul’s imposition of hands (2 Tim. i. 
6), pera of that of the presbyters, here. 
This suggests that it was the imposition 
of hands by St. Paul that was the in- 
strument used by God in the communica- 
tion of the charisma to Timothy. 

apeoButépiov: elsewhere in N.T. 
(Luke xxii. 66; Acts xxii. 5) means the 
Jewish, Sanhedrin; but Ignatius uses the 
term, as here, to indicate the presby- 
ters in a local Church (Tvall. 7, 13; 
Philadelph. 7, etc.). 

Ver. 15. tatra: 7.¢., reading, exhorta- 
tion, teaching. pedéra: practise, exercise 
thyself in, rather than meditari. So 
R.V., Be diligent in. (Bengel compares 
yvpvale ver. 7.) Cf. Psal. i. 2, ev TO 
vopw airod pedetyoet, “In his law will 
he exercise himself,” P.B.V., quoted by 
Prof. Scholefield. 

év trovtos vot: To the parallels 
cited by Wetstein, év tovros 6 Kaioap 
. «Av (Plut. Pomp. p. 656 5), ‘ Omnis 
in hoc sum” (Horace, Efrstles, i. 1,11) and 
Alford: ‘ Totus in illis ”’ (Horace, Sat. i. 
9, 2), we may add év $é6Bw Kvplov toh, 


Prov. xxiii. 17. Timothy’s progress mani- 
fest to all would secure his youth from 
being despised: cf. Matt. v. 16. 

gavepa 7: This expression is quite 
Pauline; see reff.; but St. Paul more 
frequently has avepds yevéo@ar, 1 Cor.. 
ii.t3, 24. 29, XIV. 25, Phil) 1. 13. 

Ver. 16. mexe oeavt@, k.t.A.: The 
teacher must needs prepare himself be- 
fore he prepares his lesson. A similar 
thought is conveyed by the order of the 
words in Gen. iv. 4, ‘“‘The Lord had 
respect unto Abel and to his offering”’. 
éméxewv (see reff. and Moulton and Mil- 
ligan, Expositor, vii., vii. 377) has a quite 
different signification in Phil. ii. 16. Cf. 
Acts xx. 28, mpooéyerte Eavtois. 

TH Sidackaria: Thy teaching (R.V.). 
The doctrine (A.V.) can take care of 
itself. See note on i. 10. avrots is 
neuter, referring to the same things as 
7a0Ta2; not masc., ‘‘Remain with the 
Ephesians,”’ as Grotius supposed, a view 
tolerated by Bengel. 

ceavtTov owoes: cf. Ezek. xxxiii. 9. 

CHAPTER V.—Vv. 1-16. The wise 
Church ruler must understand how to 
deal with his people individually. Each 
age and condition needs separate treat- 
ment: old men, young men; old women, 
young women. Widows in particular 
need discriminating care; since some of 
them may have to be supported by the 
Church; and we must not let the Church 
be imposed on, nor give occasion for 
scandal. Accordingly Church widows 
must be at least sixty years old, and be 
of good character. 

Ver. 1. mpeoBurépe is best taken as a 
term of age, seniorem (Vulg.). This 
view is supported by the os warépa,. 
ampeoButépas, vewtépas. The term 
vewTépovs might possibly refer to a sub- 
ordinate Church officer. In Acts v. 6 it 
is susceptible of that meaning; but in 
the subsequent narrative (Acts v. 10) ot 
veotepot who are in attendance on the 
Apostles are merely veaviokou. 
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iv. 12. 

d Mark xi. 
32, 1 Lim. 
v. 5, 16, 
Vi. 19. 


Woy otkov ‘edceBeiv Kal *dporBag darodiBdvar Tots 


3. Xhpas tipa tas *dvtws xHpas. 4. 
el 8€ Tis xhpa téxva 4% °ekyova exer, pavOavérwoay! mpatoy tov 


® mpoydvors * 


a k nA k An ¢ a Lo 
eHereonly, TOOTO yap éotw ? * darddextov “ évtioy “tod “@eod. 5. H Sé ‘ Svtws 
Nida 


£4 Macc. 
(5), Sus. 64, Acts xvii. 23. 
ii. 3. k See x Tim. ii. 3. 


g Here only, N.T., not LXX. 
1 See ver. 3. 


h 2 Tim. i. 3 only, N.T. iz Tim. 


1 navOavérw two cursives, d, f, m82, vg. (except am* = discant). 
2 Ins. kaddv kal 37, many others, boh., go., arm. See chap. ii. 3. 


émimdynégs: Treat harshly. The more 
usual émutiupay occurs 2 Tim. iv. 2. 
mrapakdder ws watépa: Respect for age 
must temper the expression of reproof of 
an old man’s misdemeanours. vewTépous 
and the following accusatives in ver. 2 
care governed by some such verb as treat, 
behave towards, deal with, implied in 
émumdyégs and wapakdder. 

Ver. 2. &v mdoy ayvia: with the 
strictest regard to purity, or perhaps 
propriety. Christians, Athenagoras tells 
us (Legat. 32), considered other Chris- 
tians, according to their age, as sons and 
daughters; brothers and sisters; fathers 
and mothers. Ellicott quotes Jerome’s 
‘maxim, ‘‘Omnes puellas et virgines 
Christi aut aequaliter ignora aut aequa- 
liter dilige’ (Epist. 52, 5, p. 259). Com- 
pare de Imitatione Christi, i. 8, “‘ Be not 
‘a friend to any one woman, but recom- 
mend all good women in general to God”’. 

Ver. 3. tia: It is difficult to fix pre- 
‘cisely the force of tysdw in this con- 
nexion. On the one hand, the passage 
{vv. 3-8) is a part of the general direc- 
tions as to Timothy’s personal relations 
to his flock. Respect, honour, would, 
then, render the word adequately. On 
the other hand, vv. 4 and 8 show that 
the question of widows’ maintenance, 
as a problem of Church finance, was 
in the apostle’s mind; and he goes on, 
in ver. 9, to lay down regulations for 
the admission of widows to the number 
of those who were entered on the Church 
register for support. Perhaps respect 
was first in the writer’s mind, while the 
term used, tipa, easily lent itself to the 
expression of the notion of support, which 
immediately suggested itself. Similarly 
Chrys. (tis tév dvayxalwv tpodjs), 
comparing ver. 17, where tusy has the 
‘sense of pay, cf. Ecclus. xxxvili. 1, Matt. 
xv. 4-6, Acts xxviii. 10, Honora beneficiis 
is Bengel’s comment. 

Tas Svtws: Those who really deserve 
‘the name of widows are (1) those who 
have no younger relatives on whom they 


have a claim for support, (2) those who 
conform to certain moral and spiritual 
requirements detailed below. 

Ver. 4. €xyova: offspring ought to be 
the best rendering of this. It has a 
wider connotation than children and 
narrower than descendants. 

pavOavérwoav: It ought not to be 
necessary to say that the subject of this 
verb is téxkva 7 €xyova, only that Chrys. 
Theod. Vulg. and d agree in referring it 
to the class yfpar. (‘Requite them in 
their descendants, repay the debt through 
the children,” Chrys.; ‘‘Discat primum 
domum suam regere.”’ See critical note.) 
Similarly Augustine says of his mother 
Monica, ‘‘ Fuerat enim unius viri uxor, 
mutuam vicem parentibus reddiderat, 
domum suam pie tractaverat’’ (Confes- 
siones, ix. 9). This can only be regarded 
as a curiosity in exegesis. 

mp@tov: The first duty of children is 
filial piety. otxov, which is usually cor- 
relative to parents rather than children, 
is used here ‘‘to mark the duty as an act 
of family feeling and family honour” 
(De Wette, quoted by Ell.). 

evoeBeiv (domum pie tractare, m*) 
with a direct accusative is also found in 
reff. Ellicott supplies an appropriate 
illustration from Philo, de Decalogo, § 23, 
‘* where storks are similarly said evoeBetv 
and ynpotpodetv”’. 

mpoyévois: When the term occurs 
again, 2 Tim. i. 3, it has its usual mean- 
ing forefather. It is usually applied to 
forbears that are dead. Here it means 
parents, grandparents, or great-grand- 
parents that are living; and this use of 
it was probably suggested by éxyova, a 
term of equally vague reference. Plato, 
Laws, xi. p. 932, is quoted for a similar 
application of the word to the living. 

TovTO yap, K.T.A.: Besides being en- 
joined in the O.T., our Lord taught the 
same duty, Mark vii. 16-13= Matt. xv. 
4-6. See also Eph. vi. 1, 2. 

Ver. 5. HAmukey él: hath her hope set 
on. See on iv. ro, the analogy of 
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Xfpa kai ™ pepovopery “Amey emi! Oedv? Kal °mpoopever Taig m Here 


Sefoeow Kal tals mpoceuxais vuxtds kal hudpas: 6. 4 8é ?omara- 
AOoa Lica réyyKev. 7. Kal tadta * mapdyyeAde, iva * dver’Anparrot 


Gow. 


vw 


a4 i 
€l,* Thy “alotw *” Hpyntar Kal gor dmtorou xelpwv. 
x 1 nw 

KataheyéoOw pi) edXatrov éray éfjKovta yeyovuia, évds dvdpds 


@ See 1 Tim. 1 3. r Seer Tim. iii. 2. 
ii,z9. | u Rom. xii. 17, 2 Cor. viii. 21. 
2 Tim. ii. 12, 13, Tit. i. 16. 


> lal , 
8. et 8€ Tis *tdv *i8iwv Kal pddiota? toixelwy od * mpovo- 


s John i. 11, xiii. 1, Acts iv. 23. 
v Rev. ii. 13. 
x Here only, N.T 


only, not 
LXX., 
nSee1 Tim. 


9, Acts xi. 
23, Xiii.43. 
9. Xypa p Ecclus. 
xxi. 15, 
Ezek. xvi. 
49, Jas. v. 


5. 
23. t Gal. vi. 10, Eph. 
w 2 Tim. iii. 5, Tit. ii. 12, cf. also 


. 


lIns. tov SCADKL; om. trav N*CFGP. 
7 So ScACKLP, d, e, f, m25, 82,110, vg.; Kuprov S9*Der™, 


3 Ins. ray CDbcKLP. 


4So ScACDcLP; ampovoeirat $*D*FGK, one cursive. 


which favours the omission of the article 
here. 

mpoopéver: She is like Anna, vyoret- 
ais Kal Seyoeow Aatpevovca viKra Kal 
jpépav (Luke ii. 37). mpooxaprepeiv is 
more usual in this connexion, e.g., Rom. 
xii. 12, Col. iv. 2. 

Ell. notes that Paul always has the 
order vuxt. kal Hp. as here. Luke has 
also this order, with the acc., but 4p. Kat 
vu«t. with the gen. In Rey. the order is 
jp. kal vunrés. 

Ver. 6. omatadGoa : The modern term 
fast, in which the notion of prodigality 
and wastefulness is more prominent than 
that of sensual indulgence, exactly ex- 
presses the significance of this word. 
The R.V., she that giveth herself to plea- 
sure, is stronger than the A.V. A some- 
what darker force is given to it here by the 
associated verb in ver. II, kataoTpyvid- 
gwow. The Vulg. is felicitous, Quae in 
deliciis est, vivens mortua est. The ex- 
pression is more terse than in Rev. iii. 
1, ‘* Thou hast a name that thou livest 
and thou art dead”. Cf. Rom. vii. 10, 
24, Eph. iv. 18. Wetstein quotes in 
illustration from Stobaeus (238), as de- 
scriptive of a poor man’s life of anxiety, 
arévns arolavav dpovtid8ev amydAAdyn, 
Lav yap ré0vnke. 

Ver. 7. tatra is best referred to ver. 
4, with its implied injunctions to the 
younger generation to support their 
widows. 

dvertAnparo.: i.¢., all Christians 
whom it concerns, not widows only. 

Ver. 8. The Christian faith includes 
the law of love. The moral teaching of 
Christianity recognises the divine origin 
of all natural and innocent human affec- 
tions. The unbeliever, z.¢., the born 
theathen, possesses natural family affec- 
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tion; and though these feelings may be 
stunted by savagery, the heathen are not 
likely to be sophisticated by human per- 
versions of religion, such as those de- 
nounced by Jesus in Mark vii. Ell. says. 
“It is worthy of notice that the Essenes 
were not permitted to give relief to their 
relatives without leave from their éqt- 
tpoto., though they might freely do so 
to others in need; see Joseph. Bell. ud. 
lin 8, 0;° 

The Christian who falls below the best 
heathen standard of family affection is 
the more blameworthy, since he has, 
what the heathen has not, the supreme 
example of love in Jesus Christ. We 
may add that Jesus Himself gave an 
example of providing for one’s own, 
when He provided a home for His 
mother with the beloved disciple. 

ot tSvor are near relatives: ot oiketou, 
members of one’s household. One of the 
most subtle temptations of the Devil is 
his suggestion that we can best comply 
with the demands of duty in some place 
far away from our home. Jesus always 
says, Do the next thing; ‘‘ Begin from 
Jerusalem”’, The path of duty begins 
from within our own house, and we must 
walk it on our own feet. 

oixetwv: The omission of the article 
in the true text before oixetwv precludes 
the possibility of taking the word here in 
the allegorical sense in which it is used 
in Gal. and Eph.: ‘the household of the 
faith’; ‘the household of God”’. 

mpovoet: This verb is only found else- 
where in N.T. in the phrase mpovoetoOar 
«kadd, Rom. xii. 17, 2 Cor. viii. 21 (from 
Prov. iii. 4, mpovood Kado évemov 
Kuptov kal avOpaé7rev). 

Ver. 9. katadeyéo0w: St. Paul passes 
naturally from remarks about the duty of 
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y Acts vi. 3, yur, 10. ¥ év * épyous “ kahots 7 paptupoupern, ei * érexvoTpdpygey, | 


X. 22, XXii. 


xed. el ” ebevoddynaer, et dylwv médas Evuper, ei * OALPopevors * éijpKeer, 


Xi. 2, 39. 

zSee1 Tim. 
iil. I. a Here only, not LXX. 
iii. 4, 2 Thess, i. 6, 7, Heb. xi. 37. 


Church members to their widowed rela- 
tives to specific rules about the admis- 
sion of widows to the roll of Church 
widows (see Acts vi. 1). The xypa of 
this ver. is  évtws yyjpa of vv. 3 and 5, 
who was to receive consideration and 
official recognition. These widows had 
no doubt a ministry to fulfil—a ministry 
of love, prayer, intercession, and giving 
of thanks (Polycarp, 4) ; but it is difficult 
to suppose that St. Paul, or any other 
practically minded administrator, would 
contemplate a presbyteral order of wi- 
dows, the members of which would enter 
on their duties at the age of 60, an age 
relatively more advanced in the East 
and in the first century than in the West 
and in our own time. We may add that 
the general topic of widows’ maintenance 
is resumed and concluded in ver. 16. 

In the references to widows in the 
earliest Christian literature outside the 
N.T. (with the exception of Ignatius 
Smyrn. 13) they are mentioned as objects 
of charity along with orphans, etc. (Ig- 
natius, Smyrn. 6, Polyc. 4; Polycarp, 
4; Hermas, Vis. ii. 4, Mand. viii., Sim. 
i. v. 3, ix. 26, 27; Justin, Afol. i. 67). 
None of these places hints at an order of 
widows. The subject cannot be further 
discussed here; but the evidence seems 
to point to the conclusion that the later 
institution of widows as an order with 
official duties was suggested by this pas- 
sage. The history of Christianity affords 
other examples of supposed revivals of 
apostolic institutions. 

Ell., who follows Grotius in seeing 
in this verse regulations respecting an 
ecclesiastical or presbyteral widow, ob- 
jects to the view taken above that it is 
“highly improbable that when criteria 
had been given, ver. 4 sq., fresh should 
be added, and those of so very exclusive 
a nature: would the Church thus limit 
her alms?” 

But ver. 4 sq. does not give the criteria, 
or qualifications of an official widow; 
but only describes the dominant charac- 
teristic of the life of the ‘‘ widow indeed,” 
viz., devotion ; and again, the Church of 
every age, the apostolic not less than 
any other, has financial problems to deal 
with. Charity may be indiscriminating, 
but there are only a limited number of 


b Here only, not LXX. 
dx Macc. (2), ver. 16 only. 


c 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 8, vii. 5, 1 Thess. 


widows for whose whole support the 
Church can make itself responsible; and 
this is why the limit of age is here so 
high. At a much younger age than 60 
a woman would cease to have any tempt- 
ation to marry again. 

Lightfoot has important notes on the 
subject in his commentary on Ignatius, 
Smyrn. §§ 6, 13 (Apost. Fathers, part ii. 
vol. ii. pp. 304, 322). See also, on the 
deaconess widow, Harnack, Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity, trans. vol. i. 
p. 122. The opinion of Schleiermacher 
that deaconesses are referred to here is 
refuted (1) by the provision of age, and 
(2) by the fact that they have been dealt 
with before, iii. 11. 

According to Bengel, the gen. éray 
depends on x7pa, py €Aatrov being an 
adverb, “‘ of 60 years, not less”’. 

yeyovvia: It is best to connect this 
with the preceding words, as in Luke ii. 
42, Kal Ste éyevero éTav SHedexa. In 
favour of this connexion is the conside- 
ration that in the parallel, iii. 2, prds 
yuvatkds avSpa stands alone, and that if 
yeyovuta were to be joined with what 
follows, it would most naturally follow 
yuvy. As a matter of fact, this trans- 
position is found in P.; and this con- 
nexion is suggested in D, two cursives, 
d, f, g, m™“4, Vulg. (quae fuerit (g fuerat) 
unius virt uxor) go, boh, syrr, Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, and Origen. 

évdg avdpdos yuvy : The Church widows 
must conform to the same ideal of the 
married life as the episcopi. See Tert. 
ad uxorem, i. 7, ‘“‘Quantum fidei de- 
trahant, quantum obstrepant sanctitati 
nuptiae secundae, disciplina ecclesiae et 
praescriptio apostoli declarat, cum diga- ~ 
mos non sinit praesidere, cum viduam 
allegi in ordinem [al. ordinationem], nisi 
univiram, non concedit.”’ 

Ver. Io. év Epyous kadots paptupoupevn: 
év with paprupeiobar means in respect 
of. See reff. and Moulton and Milligan, 
Expositor, vil., vii., 562. 

It is characteristic of the sanity of 
apostolic Christianity that as typical ex- 
amples of ‘‘ good works,”? St. Paul in- 
stances the discharge of commonplace 
duties, ‘‘the daily round, the common 
task”’. For épya kaha see on chap. iii. 1. 

et érexvotpddyoev: As has been just 
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X4. 
g Seex Tim. 


iv. 7. h Here only, not LXX. 


1So $CDKL; kataorpyvidcovow AFGP, 31. 


explained, the et is not so much depen- 
dent on katadeyéo8w as explanatory of 
év Epyous Kah. papr. The rendering of 
the Vulg., d, f, g, Amb., filios educavit, 
is better than that of ml, nutrivit, or 
Ambrst. enutrivit. It is not child-birth 
so much as the ‘“ Christianly and virtu- 
ously bringing up of children,” her own 
or those entrusted to her charge, that St. 
Paul has in his mind. Tert. de Virg. vel. 
Q, alluding to this passage, says, ‘‘ Non 
tantum univirae, id est nuptae, aliquando 
eliguntur, sed et matres et quidem edu- 
catrices filiorum, scilicet ut experimentis 
omnium affectuum structae facile norint 
ceteras et consilio et solatio iuvare, etiut 
nihilominus ea decucurrerint, per quae 
femina probari potest’’. The later Church 
widows, among other duties, had the 
care of the Church orphans (cf, Hermas 
ai vili.; Lucian, de morte Peregrini, 
12). 

éevodéxnoev: Hospitality is a virtue 
especially demanded in a condition of 
society in which there is much going to 
and fro, and no satisfactory hotel ac- 
commodation. The episcopus must be 
diddéevos (iii. 2, where see note). 

el dylwv wédas évipev: If the strangers 
were also ‘‘saints,’? members of the 
Christian Society, they would naturally 
receive special attention. The mistress 
of the house would act as servant of the 
servants of God (cf. Gen. xviii. 6; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 41). Unless we assume the un- 
historical character of St. John’s Gospel, 
it is natural to suppose that the story 
told in John xiii. 5-14, and the Master’s 
command to do as He had done, was 
known to St. Paul and Timothy. The 
absence of an article before mé8as ‘“‘is 
due to assimilation to aylwv”’ (Blass, 
Grammar, p. 151, note 2). 

el wavTi—émnkodovOnaey cuts short 
any further enumeration of details, if 
in short, she has devoted herself to good 
works of every kind. There is an exact 
parallel to this use of éraxoAov@éw in Josh. 
xiv. 14, 8 75 adtdv [Caleb] éaaxodov- 
Oca. TS mpoaTdypat. Kuplov Beot ‘lo- 
pay. The word also means to * check” 
or ‘‘ verify’? an account. In Mark xvi. 20, 
‘the signs ‘endorse’ the word’’ (Moul- 
ton and Milligan, Expositor, vii., vii. 376). 


So here it may connote sympathy with, 
and interest in, good works, without 
actual personal labour in them. 

Ver. 11. There are two main factors 
in the interpretation of this verse: (1) a 
general Church regulation—not laid 
down by St. Paul but found in existence 
by him—that a widow in receipt of 
relief should be évés av8pds yuvy; and 
(2) his determination to make provision 
that no scandal should arise from broken 
vows. The notion was that there was 
a marriage tie between Christ and the 
Church widow. This would be ker first 
faith, her earliest and still valid plighted 
troth. Cf. Rev. ii. 4, Thy aydanv cov 
Thy Tpeotyv adaKes (of the Church at 
Ephesus). 

vewtépas may be rendered positively, 
young. 

mapa.tov : reject. This verb is used 
of ‘profane and old wives’ fables’? (iv. 
7), of ‘foolish and ignorant question- 
ings” (2 Tim. ii. 23), of ‘‘a man that is 
heretical”’ (Tit. iii. 10); so that, at first 
sight, it seems a harsh term to use in 
reference to ‘‘ young widows’’. But the 
harshness is explained when we remem- 
ber that St. Paul is speaking, not of the 
widows in themselves, but as applicants 
for admission to the roll of specially 
privileged Church widows. Ina Church 
still immature as to its organisation and 
morale the authorities would be only 
courting disaster were they to assume 
the control of young widows, a class 
whose condition gave them independ- 
ence in the heathen society around them. 

KATAOTPHVLGTwWO LY : Cum enim 
luxuriatae fuerint [in deliciis egerint, 
m0] in Christo (Vulg.). 

The word denotes the particular char- 
acter of their restiveness. It was under- 
stood with this sexual reference in Pseud. 
Ignat. ad Antioch. 11, at yfpav py 
oratahatacay, iva py KaTacTpHVido wot 
Tov Adyov. otpyvos (over-strength), 
wantonness or luxury occurs Rev. xviii. 
3; otpyvidw, Rev. xviii. 7, 9, to wax 
wanton, live wantonly, or luxuriously. 
The preposition kard, with the genitive, 
has the sense against, of opposition, as 
in kataBpaBeva, katayeddw, kaTadiKkdle, 
KaTAKavXGopat, KaTaKplve, etc. 
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, Luke 

vii.30, 13. ¥&pa *8e * kal !dpyat parOdvouow, ™ meprepydpevat tas oixias, 
Gal. ii. 21, ~ 

iii. 15, ' 08 pdvoy Sé dpyat AAAG kal ” Adapor Kat ° weplepyor, Aahodoar ? Td 
Heb. x. 28. 

k Acts xxiv. te: fe : 

26, Col. iv."3, Philem. 22. 1 Matt. xii. 36, xx. 3, 6, Tit. i. 12, Jas. ii. 20, 2 Pet. i. 8. m Acts 
xix. 13, Heb. xi. 37. n Here only, N.T.; see note. o Not LXX;; see note. p Lita. 20, 


For érav with the subjunctive or in- 
dicative, see Winer Moulton, Grammar, 
p. 388. The subjunctive, as in the text, is 
the normally correct way of expressing a 
contemplated contingency. 

tov Xpiorov: Here only in the Pas- 
torals. 

yopetvy OéXovort: Ode. has here an 
emphatic sense, as in John vii. 17; and 
its association here supports the view 
that it ‘‘ designates the will which pro- 
‘deeds from inclination,’ as contrasted 
with BovAopar, “the will which follows 
deliberation’? (Thayer’s Grimm, s.v.). 
“yapetv is used of the woman also, ver. 
14, Mark x. 12; I Cor. vii. 28, 34. 

Ver, 12. éxovoar kpipa: deserving 
censure. There is no special force in 

@xovoat, as Ell. explains, ‘‘ bearing about 
with them a judgment, vzz., that they 
broke their first faith”. This seems 
forced and unnatural. yew k«ptya is 
correlative to AapBdveoOar xpipa (Mark 
xii. 40; Luke xx. 47; Rom. xiii. 2; Jas. 
dii. 1). They have condemnation be- 
cause, etc., habentes damnationem quia 
(Vulg. m). k«pfwa of course by itself 
means judgment ; but where the context, 
as here, implies that the judgment is a 
sentence of guiltiness, it is reasonable so 
to translate it. 

Tv wpdtnv wiotw: This has been 
already explained. On the use of wp@tos 
for apérepos see Blass, Gram. p. 34.! 

WOérnoav: annulled, irritam fecerunt 
(Vulg. m). 

Vierr3. 
reff. 

It is best to assume an omission of 
€lva., not necessarily through corruption 
of the text, as Blass supposes (Gram. p. 
247). On the example cited by Winer- 
Moulton, Gram. p. 437 from Plato, 
Euthyd. p. 276 b, ot dpadeis dpa codot 
pavOdvovaiv, and Dio. Chrys. lv. 558, 
Field notes, ‘‘ Although the reading in 
Plato may be doubtful, there is no doubt 
of the agreement of St. Paul’s construc- 
tion with later usage’”’. Field adds two 
from St. Chrysostom T. vii. p. 699 a: tt 
ovv; dv madkatorIs pavOdvys; T. ix. p. 
259 b: ei tarpds pédAotsg pavOdverv. He 
notes that the correlative phraseology, 
Sri8dtar (or Siddgacbar) Twa Texrdva, 


dpa Sé kat is Pauline. See 


xadkéa, iaada, piTopa, is to be found in 
the best writers. 

It is impossible to connect pay. 
areptepy. as Vulg., discunt circuire domos ; 
for, as Alf. says, “‘pav@dvw with a parti- 
ciple always means to be aware of, take 
notice of, the act implied in the verb ”’. 
Here, e.g., the meaning would be ‘‘ they 
learn that they are going about,” which is 
absurd. Bengel’s view, that pavOdvovor 
is to be taken absolutely, is equally im- 
possible: ‘‘ being idle, they are learners,” 
the nature of the things they learn to be 
inferred from the way they spend their 
time. Von Soden connects pavé. with 
7a ph Séovra ; suggesting that they learnt 
in the houses referred to in 2 Tim. iii. 6 
what was taught there (@ ph Set, Tit. i. 
II). 

meptepxdpevar Tas oiktas: These last 
words may possibly refer to the house to 
house visitation, going about (R.V.), 
which might be part of the necessary 
duty of the Church widows; but which 
would be a source of temptation to young 
women, and would degenerate into 
wandering (A.V.). 

ov povov 8é... GANG Kat is a Pauline 
use of constant occurrence. See Rom. 
V.13, IL, vill. 23, ix. 103; 2 Cor vay, 
viii. 19; Phil. ii. 27 [od . . . 8 pdvov]; 
2 Tim. iv. 8. Also in Acts xix. 27, 3 
Macc. iii, 23. 

apyat, pAvapor, wepiepyou: A series 
of natural causes and consequences. 
The social intercourse of idle people is 
naturally characterised by silly chatter 
which does not merely affect the under- 
standing of those who indulge in it, but 
leads them on to mischievous interfer- 
ence in other people’s affairs. 

Avapor: dAvapeiv is found in 3 John 
10, prating. ddvapos is an epithet of 
dtdocopia in 4 Macc. v. 10; and in 
Proy. xxiii. 29 (Ne) PAvaptar Surrtar 
évptAdévikot are among the consequences 
of excessive wine-drinking. 

meplepyou: See 2 Thess. iii. 11, pndev 
épyalopévous GAG seprepyalopevous. 
In Acts xix. 19 Ta weplepya, curious arts, 
means the arts of those who are curious 
about, and pry into, matters concealed 
from human knowledge, impertinent to 
man’s lawful needs. 
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Aadotoat Ta ph Sovra expresses the 
positively mischievous activity of the 
Avapor, as wepiepyor.. Compare Tit. 
i. 11, 8u8dokovres & ph Set. In both 
passages py is expressive of the impro- 
priety, in the writer’s opinion, of whatever 
might conceivably be spoken and taught; 
whereas 1a od 8éovra would express 
the notion that certain specific improper 
things had, as a matter of fact, been 
spoken. See Winer-Moulton, Gram. p. 
603. 

Ver. 14. BovAopat odv: See note on 
rims it. 8. 

vewtépas: The insertion of yyjpas be- 
fore vewtépas in about 30 cursives, Chrys, 
Theodoret, John Damasc., Jerome, is a 
correct gloss (so R.V.). The whole 
context deals with widows, not with 
women in general, as A.V. and von 
Soden. 

yapeiv: There is nothing really incon- 
sistent between this deliberate injunc- 
tion that young widows should marry 
again, and the counsel in 1 Cor. vii. 8, 
that widows should remain unmarried. 
The widows here spoken of would come 
under the class of those who “have not 
continency’’; not to mention that the 
whole world-position of the Church had 
altered considerably since St. Paul had 
written 1 Cor. 

oixodeomortetv: well rendered in Vulg., 
matres-familias esse. ‘The verb is only 
found here in the Greek Bible, but oixo- 
Seomérns frequently occurs in the Synop- 
tists. It is the equivalent of oikovpyovs, 
italia 5e 

+ dvrixetpéve : The singular (see ref.) 
does not refer to Satan, but is used gene- 
rically for human adversaries. The 
plural is more usual, as in the other reff. 
Cf. 6 é& évayrias, Tit. ii. 8. 

AorSopias xdpuv is connected of course 
with adoppyv, not with BovAopar, as 
Mack suggests, ‘“‘I will . . . on account 


of the reproach which might otherwise 
come on the Church”’. 

For the sentiment cf. vi. 1, Tit. ii. 5, 8, 
I Peter ii. 12, iii, 16. In all these places 
the responsibility of guarding against 
scandal is laid on the members of the 
Church generally, not specially on the 
Church rulers. The construction of 
xapw here is not quite the same as in 
Gal. iii. 19, Tit. i. 11, Jude 16. Here it 
is an appendage to the sentence, expla- 
natory of ddopphy Si8dvar. 

Ver. I5. tives: See note on i. 3. 

eEerpaanoayv dricw Tod X.: This is a 
pregnant phrase, meaning They have 
turned out of the way [of life and light] 
and have followed after Satan”. ‘The 
prepositional use of éafiow, which is 
foreign to profane writers, takes its origin 


from the LXX (Hebr. SION)” (Blass, 


Gram. p. 129). The primary phrase is 
épxeoOar [also dxoovGetv or wopever Oar] 
étricw tiwds. For dmtow in an unfavour- 
able sense cf. Luke xxi. 8, John xii. 19, 
Acts v. 37, Xx. 30, 2 Peter ii. 10, Jude 7, 
Rev. xiii. 3. The phrase, no doubt, refers 
to something worse than a second mar- 
riage. 

Ver. 16. et tis mioty: This is one of 
those difficulties that prove the bona fide 
character of the letter. We may explain 
it in either of two ways: (1) It not un- 
frequently happens that the language in 
which we express a general statement is 
unconsciously coloured by a particular 
instance of which we are thinking at the 
moment. St. Paul has some definite 
case in his mind, of a Christian woman 
who had a widow depending on her, of 
whose support she wishes the Church to 
relieve her, or (2) the verse may be an 
afterthought to avoid the possibility of 
the ruling given in vv. 4, 7, 8 being sup- 
posed to refer to men only. Von Soden 
explains it by the independent position 
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of married women indicated in ver. 14 
and Tit. ii. 5. The phrase ¢xer x7pas 
may be intended to include dependent 
widowed relatives, aunts or cousins, who 
could not be called mpoyévou. 

BapeloQw. Compare the use of Bdpos, 
1 Thess. ii, 6, Suvdpevor ev Bdper elvan; 
of éatBapéw, I Thess. ii. 9, 2 Thess. iii. 
8; KxaraBapéw, 2 Cor. xii. 16; &Bapys, 
2 Cor. xi. g. 

This verse proves that the katdéoyos 
of widows here in view was primarily at 
least for poor relief. 

Vv. 17-25. What I have been saying 
about the support of widows reminds me 
of another question of Church finance: 
the payment of presbyters. Equity and 
scriptural principles suggest that they 
should be remunerated in proportion to 
their usefulness. You are the judge of 
the presbyters; in the discharge of this 
office be cautious in accusing, and bold 
in rebuking. I adjure you to be im- 
partial. Do not absolve without deli- 
berate consideration. A lax disciplinarian 
is partner in the guilt of those whom he 
encourages to sin. Keep yourself pure. 
I do not mean this in the ascetic sense; 
on the contrary, your continual delicacy 
demands a stimulant. But, to resume 
about your duties as a judge, you need 
not distress yourself by misgivings; you 
will find that your judgments about men, 
even when only instinctive, are generally 
correct. 

Ver. 17. The natural and obvious 
meaning of the verse is that while all 
presbyters discharge administrative func- 
tions, well or indifferently, they are not 
all engaged in preaching and teaching. 
We distinguish then in this passage 
three grades of presbyters: (1) ordinary 
presbyters with a living wage; (2) eff- 
cient presbyters (komu@vtes, « Thess. v. 
12); (3) presbyters who were also 
preachers and teachers. Cf. Cyprian 
(Epist. 29), presbyteri doctores. It must 
be added that Hort rejects the distinction 
between (2) and (3) (Christian Ecclesia, 
p. 196). 

6 88dcKwv and 6 wapaxadav were 
possessors of distinct and recognised 
charismata (Rom. xii. 7; 1 Cor. xii. 8, 
28, 29, xiv. 6). 

Tpoeatates: See note on xr Tim. iii. 4. 

Simdijs tins: Remuneration is a 
better rendering of tipy than fay, as 


f Rom. ix. 17, x. 11, cf. Mark xv. 28. 


less directly expressive of merely mone- 
tary reward. Liddon suggests the 
rendering honorarium. On the one 
hand, 8umAjs certainly warrants us 
in concluding that presbyters that 
ruled well were better paid than those 
that performed their duties perfunctorily. 
Bengel justifies the better pay given to 
those that ‘‘laboured in the word, etc.,” 
on the ground that persons so fully oc- 
cupied would have less time to earn their 
livelihood in secular occupations. On 
the other hand, we must not press the 
term double too strictly (cf. Rev. xviii. 
6, Surrdcare ta Sima).  mAetovos 
vusns (Theod.) is nearer the meaning 
than ‘‘ double that of the widows, or of 
the deacons, or simply, liberal support” 
(Chrys.). The phrase is based, according 
to Grotius, on Deut. xxi. 17; in the 
division of an inheritance the first-born 
received two shares, cf. 2 Kings il. 9. 
The custom of setting a double share of 
provisions. before presbyters at the love 
feasts (Constt. Ap. li. 28) must have 
been, as De Wette says, based on a mis- 
understanding of this passage. 

GEvovc@woay implies that what they 
were deemed worthy of they received. 

Kkom.@vtTes: There is no special stress 
to be laid on this, as though some 
preachers and teachers worked harder in 
the exercise of their gift than others. 

Adyw: The omission of the article, 
characteristic of the Pastorals, obscures 
the reference here to the constant phrase 
speak, or preach the word, or the word 
of God. 

Si8acKadla : See note on chap. i. ro, 

Ver. 18. If this verse is read without 
critical prejudice, it implies that in the 
writer’s judgment a quotation from Deut. 
xxv. 4 and the Saying, G&uos, «.7.A. 
might be coordinated as } ypady; just 
as in Mark vii. 10, Acts i. 20, and Heb. i. 
Io, two O.T. quotations are coupled by 
axat. For this formula of quotation, in 
addition to the reff., see John xix. 37; 
Rom,./iv.. 3,:xi2i2 Gale ive5go 57) Jasmate 
23, Iv. 5. 

The question then arises, Is Gétos, 
k.t.X. a proverbial saying carelessly or 
mistakenly quoted by St. Paul as 4 
yeady? or, Was St. Paul familiar with 
its presence in a written document, an 
early gospel, the subject of which was so 
sacred as to entitle it to be called 4 
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ypady? The question has been pre- 
judged by supposed necessary limitations 
as to the earliest possible date for a 
gospel; and many have thought it safest 
to adopt Stier’s statement that détos, 
«.T.A. Was a common proverb made use 
of both by our Lord (Luke x. 7; Matt. x. 
to), and by St. Paul. In that case, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that St. 
Paul forgot that it was not 4 ypagy; for 
here it is not natural to take dftos, «.T.A., 
as a supplementary or confirmatory 
statement by the writer in the words of 
a well-known proverb. The proverb, if 
it be such, is rather the second item in 
H ypady, just as in 2 Tim. ii. 19, the 
“seal”? consists of (a) ‘The Lord 
knoweth them that are his,’ and (bd) 
“‘ Let every one that nameth,”’ etc. Our 
Lord no doubt employed proverbs that 
were current in His time, e.g., Luke iv. 
23, John iv. 37. In both these cases 
He intimates that He is doing so; but 
He does not do so in Matt. x. 10, or Luke 
x. 7. Besides, while the variation here be- 
tween Matt. (ris tpodajs) and Luke (rod 
ptoGov) is of the same degree as in other 
cases of varying reports of Sayings from 
Q common to Matthew and Luke, yet 
such variation in wording is not likely in 
the case of a well-known proverb. We 
may add that it is difficult to know to 
what ruling of Christ reference is made 
in x Cor. ix. 14 ifit be not this Saying. 
Critical opinion has recently grown in- 
clined to believe that much of the gospel 
material which underlies the Synoptists 
was put into writing before our Lord’s 
earthly ministry closed. (See Sanday, 
The Life of Christ in Recent Research, 
p. 172.) The only question, therefore, is 
not, Could St. Paul have read the Evan- 
gelic narrative? but, Could he have co- 
ordinated a gospel document with the 
written oracles of God, venerated by 
every Hebrew as having a sanctity all 
their own? The question cannot be 
considered apart from what we know to 
have been St. Paul’s conception of the 
person of Jesus Christ. We may readily 
grant that it would be a surprising thing 
if St. Paul thought of the writings of 
any contemporary apostle as ‘‘ Scripture,” 
as 2 Pet. iii. 16 does; but since he be- 
lieved that Christ was ‘the end of the 


Law” (Rom. x. 4), it would be surprising 
were he not to have esteemed His words 
to be at least as authoritative as the 
Law which He superseded. 

The order in Deut. xxv. 4 is ob dup. 
Botv ado. The same text is quoted, 1 
Cor. ix. g in the form od kynpdoers Bodv 
Go. (B*D*FG). St. Paul’s treatment 
of the command, as pointing to an analogy 
in the life of human beings, does not need 
any defence. Our just repudiation of the 
spirit in which he asks in 1 Cor., ‘Is it 
for the oxen that God careth?”’ must 
not blind us to the large element of truth 
in his answer, ‘‘ Yea, for our sake it was 
written’’. 

Ver. 19. The mention of kaos 
mpoeot@tes wpeoBvtepor, and of what 
was due to them, naturally suggests by 
contrast the consideration of unsatisfac- 
tory presbyters. Yet even these were to 
be protected against the possibility of 
arbitrary dismissal. They were to have 
a fair trial in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Old Law, Deut. xix. 15 
(see also Deut. xvii. 6, Num. |xxxv. 30. 
This requirement of two or three wit- 
nesses is used allegorically in 2 Cor. xiii. 
1. Cf. John viii. 17, Heb. x, 28.) It has 
been asked, Why should this, the or- 
dinary rule, be mentioned at all? The 
solution is to be found in a consideration 
of the private, unofficial, character of the 
Christian Church when this epistle was 
written. The Church was altogether a 
voluntary society, unrecognised by the 
state. The crimes ofwhich its governors 
could take cognisance were spiritual; or 
if they were such as were punishable by 
the ordinary state law, the Church was 
concerned only with the spiritual and 
moral aspect of them, that is to say, so 
far as they affected Church life. There 
were then no spiritual courts, in the 
later sense of the term. No Church 
officer could enforce any but spiritual 
punishments. In these circumstances, 
the observance of legal regulations would 
not be a matter of necessity. Indeed a 
superintendent who was jealous for the 
purity of the Church might feel himself 
justified in acting even on suspicion, 
when the question arose as to the dis- 
missal of a presbyter. 

éxrds et py: This phrase arises from a 
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blend of ei py and éxrds et. Examples of 
its use are cited from Lucian. Alford 
notes that similar ‘‘pleonastic expres- 
sions such as xwpls ei, or et py, are 
found in later writers such as Plutarch, 
Dio Cassius, etc.”. Deissmann cites an 
instructive example for its use in the 
Cilician Paul from an inscription of Mops- 
uestia in Cilicia of the Imperial period 
(Bible Studies, trans. p. 118). See reff. 
éml ... paptipwv: This seems an 
abbreviation for éml orépatos papt. 
So R.V.. Cf. 2 Cor. xiii, 1, Hebr. 


BA sp-by . Itisadifferent use from 


éml in the sense of before (a judge), 
Mark xiii. 9, Acts xxv. g, 10. See Blass, 
Gram. p. 137. 

Ver. 20. Tots Gpaptavovtas: It 
cannot be certainly determined whether 
this refers to offending presbyters only or 
to sinners in general. In favour of the 
first alternative, is the consideration that 
it seems to be a suitable conclusion to 
ver. 19; and the vehemence of the ad- 
juration in ver. 21 receives thus a justifica- 
tion. It demands greater moral courage 
to deal judicially with subordinate off- 
cials than with the rank and file of a 
society. 

On the other hand, the sequence of 
thought in these concluding verses of the 
chapter is not formal and deliberate. Al- 
though it has been shown above that vv. 
17-25 form one section, marked by one 
prominent topic, the relation of Timothy 
to presbyters, it cannot be maintained 
that the connexion is indisputably obvious; 
and the use of the present participle sug- 
gests that habitual sinners are under dis- 
cussion. One is reluctant to suppose 
that such men would be found amongst 
the presbyters of the Church. 

évdmiov mdvrwv: At first sight this 
seems opposed to the directions given by 
our Lord, Matt. xviii. 15, ‘“Shew him 
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his fault between thee and him alone” ; 
but the cases are quite different: Christ 
is there speaking of the mutual relations 
of one Christian with another, as brothers 
in the household of God; here St. Paul 
is giving directions to a father in God, a 
Christian ruler, as in 2 Tim. iv. 2, Tit. i. 
13, ii, 15. Moreover, as Ell. points 
out, Christ is speaking of checking the 
beginning of a sinful state, St. Paul is 
speaking of persistent sinners. 

tva Kat ot Aoumot, k.t.A.: Cf. Deut. 
XighE. 

Ver. 21. Stapaptvpopar: It is easy to 
see that St. Paul had not perfect confi- 
dence in the moral courage of Timothy. 
He interjects similar adjurations, vi. 13, 
2 Tim. iv. 1. In 1 Thess. iv. 6 we can 
understand 8tepaptupdwe8a to mean that 
purity had been the subject of a strong 
adjuration addressed by the apostle to 
his converts. 

TOv éxdexTav ayyédov: The epithet 
elect has probably the same force as 
holy in our common phrase, The holy 
angels. Compare the remarkable par- 
allel, cited by Otto and Krebs, from 
Josephus, B. F. ii. 16, 4, paptdpopar Se 
éyO pev tpdv Ta yta Kal Tots tepots 
&yyéAous tod Oeod Kal watpida thy 
kowny, and Testament of Levi, xix. 3, 
Baptus éot. KUptos, K. paprupes ot 
&yyeXou avrod, K. paptupes tpets. The 
references to angels in St. Paul’s 
speeches and letters suggest that he had 
an unquestioning belief in their benefi- 
cent ministrations; though he may not 
have attached any importance to specu- 
lations as to their various grades. 
We are safe in saying that the elect 
angels are identical with ‘the angels 
which kept their own principality” (Jude 
6), ‘‘that did not sin” (2 Pet. ii. 4). 

Ellicott follows Bp. Bull in giving 
évémov a future reference to the Day of 
Judgment, when the Lord will be at- 
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tended by ‘ten thousands of His holy 
ones”’ (Jude 14). But this seems an eva- 
sion due to modern prejudice. évdémuov 
implies that the solemnity of the charge 
or adjuration is heightened by its being 
uttered in the actual presence of God, 
Christ, and the angels. Perhaps one 
may venture to suppose that these are 
thought of as in three varying degrees 
of remoteness from human beings, with 
our present powers of perception. God 
the Father, though indeed ‘ He is not far 
from each one of us,”’ ‘‘ dwells in light 
unapproachable”’; Christ Jesus, though 
in one sense He dwells in us and we in 
Him, is for the most part thought of as 
having His special presence at the right 
hand of the Majesty in the heavens; but 
the angels, though spiritual beings, are 
akin to ourselves, creatures as we are, 
powers with whom we are in immedi- 
ate and almost sensible contact, media 
perhaps through which the influences of 
the Holy Spirit are communicated to us. 

taUrTa refers to all the preceding dis- 
ciplinary instructions. 

mpoxpiatos: dislike, praejudicium. 

apdokdiot : partiality (nihil faciens 
in aliam partem declinando, Vulg.). 

Clem. Rom., ad Cor. 21, has the phrase 
Kata mpookAloers. The reading mpdéo- 
KAnow is almost certainly due to itacism. 
It could only mean “‘ by invitation, 1.e., 
the invitation or summons of those who 
seek to draw you over to their side” 
(Thayer’s Grimm). 

Ver. 22. Our best guide to the meaning 
of xelpas . . . émtifer is the context, 
and more especially the following clause, 
pyde . . . ddAotplars. pnd constantly 
introduces an extension or development 
of what has immediately preceded ; it 
never begins a new topic. Now the in- 
junction Be not partaker of other men’s 
sins is certainly connected with the 
disciplinary rebuke of sin, and refers of 
course to definite acts of sin committed 
in the past, as well as to their conse- 
quences or continuation. The whole 
procedure is outlined: we have the accu- 
sation in ver. 19, the conviction and sen- 
tence in ver. 20, and—in the true Pauline 
spirit—repentance and reconciliation in 


this verse; and the topic of ministerial 
treatment of sin is resumed and continued. 
in ver. 24 sg. We can hardly doubt that 
St. Paul had in his mind Lev, xix. 17, 
“Thou shalt surely rebuke thy neighbour 
and not bear sin because of him,” kal ow 
Ajpaby Sv airov dpapriav. To witness 
in silence an act of wrong-doing is to 
connive at it. If this is true in the 
case of private persons, how much more 
serious an offence is it in the case of 
those to whom government is committed? 
See 2 John 11, 6 Aéyav yap atte xalpew 
Kolvevet Tots €pyous avtod Tots movn- 
pots. 

xetpas . . . emutifer is then best re- 
ferred to imposition of hands on recon- 
ciled offenders, on their re-admission to 
Church communion. Eusebius (H. E.,. 
vii. 2), speaking of reconciled heretics, 
says, ‘‘The ancient custom prevailed 
with regard to such that they should 
receive Only the laying on of hands with 
prayers,” povy xpiobar TH Sia yeripdv 
emvOerews Evy. See Council of Nicea, 
can. 8, according to one explanation 
of yerpoeroupévovs, and Council of 
Arles, can. 8. 

This was used in the case of penitents 
generally. So Pope Stephen (ap. Cy- 
prian, Ep. 74), ‘Si qui ergo a quacunque 
haeresi venient ad vos, nihil innovetur 
nisi quod traditum est, ut manus illis 
imponatur in paenitentiam”’. See Bing- 
ham, Antiquities, xvili. 2, I, where the 
15th Canon of the Council of Agde (a.p. 
506) is cited: “ Poenitentes tempore quo 
poenitentiam petunt, impositionem ma- 
nuum et cilicium super caput a sacerdote 
consequantur.”’ The antiquity of the: 
custom may be argued from the consider- 
ation that imposition of hands was so 
prominent a feature in ordination, that it 
is not likely that its use would have been 
extended to anything else if such exten- 
sion could not have claimed unquestioned 
antiquity in its favour. If the explana- 
tion of this verse given above—which is 
that of Hammond, De Wette, Ellicott,, 
and Hort—be accepted, we have here the 
first distinct allusion to the custom of 
receiving back penitents by imposition of 
hands. 
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Timothy is bidden to restrain by deli- 
berate prudence the impulses of mere 
pity. A hasty reconciliation tempts the 
offender to suppose that his offence can- 
not have been so very serious after all; 
and smoothes the way to a repetition of 
the sin. ‘*Good-natured easy men”’ 
cannot escape responsibility for the dis- 
astrous consequences of their lax admini- 
stration of the law. They have a share 
in the sins of those whom they have 
encouraged to sin. Those who give 
Jetters of recommendation with too great 
facility fall under the apostolic condem- 
nation. 

On the other hand, the ancient com- 
‘mentators —Chrys., Theod., Theoph., 
Oecumen.—refer xetpas émitider to hasty 
ordinations; and in support of this, 
the generally adopted view, it must be 
granted that ért@eors xetpdv undoubtedly 
aefers to ordination in iv. 14, 2 Tim. i. 6. 
If we assume the same reference here, 
the intention of the warning would be 
that Timothy will best avoid clerical 
scandals by being cautious at the outset 
as to the character of those whom he 
ordains. The clause in iii. 10, kal otro 
Se Soxwpalécbwoay ampotov, would, in 
this case, have the same reference; and 
‘we should explain aGpaprfa, adAdrprat 
as possible future sins, for the commis- 
sion of which a man’s advancement may 
give him facilities, and responsibility for 
which attaches, in various degrees of 
blameworthiness, to those who have ren- 
dered it possible for him to commit them. 

oeavrdy is emphatic, repeating in brief 
the warning of the previous clause. 

ayvév: The context demands that the 
meaning should not be chaste (castum 
Vulg.), as in Tit. ii. 5, 2 Cor. xi. 2; but 
pure in the sense of upright, honourable, 
as in 2 Cor, vii. rr, Phil. iv. 8, Jas. iii. 17. 

Ver. 23. pyxére t8pomdrer: An ade- 
quate explanation of this seemingly ir- 
relevant direction is that since there is 
a certain degree of ambiguity in ayvés, 
St. Paul thought it necessary to guard 
against any possible misunderstanding 


of Keep thyself pure: “1 do not mean 
you to practice a rigid asceticism; on 
the contrary, I think that you are likely 
to injure your health by your complete 
abstinence from wine; so, be no longer 
a water-drinker, etc.’ So Hort, who 
thinks that this is “‘ not merely a sanitary 
but quite as much a moral precept” 
(F¥udaistic Christianity, p. 144). This 
explanation is preferable to that of Paley 
who regards this as an example of ‘“ the 
negligence of real correspondence... 
when a man writes as he remembers: 
when he puts down an article that occurs 
the moment it occurs, lest he should 
afterwards forget it’? (Hovae Paulinae). 
Similarly Calvin suggested that ceavrév 
—do8evelas was a marginal note by 
St. Paul himself. Alford’s view has 
not much to commend it, viz., that 
Timothy’s weakness of character was 
connected with his constant ill health, 
and that St. Paul hoped to brace his 
deputy’s will by a tonic. 

For this position of pyxére cf. Mark 
ix. 25, xi. 14, Luke viii. 49, John v. 14, 
viii. 11, Rom. xiv. 13, Eph. iv. 28; and 
see note on chap. iv. 14. 

8.4 +75 ordpaxov: Wetstein’s happy 
quotation from Libanius, Efist. 1578 
must not be omitted: wérrwxe kal hpiv 
6 oTépaxos Tals ovvexéow VSpoTogiats. 

Ver. 24. The connexion of this general 
statement is especially with ver. 22. The 
solemn warning against the awful conse- 
quences of an ill-considered moral judg- 
ment on those condemned was calculated 
to overwhelm a weak man with anxiety. 
Here the apostle assures Timothy that in 
actual practical experience the moral diag- 
nosis of men’s characters is not so per- 
plexing as might be supposed anteced- 
ently. The exegesis of rpodyovoa: and 
érakoXovVovc.v depends on the view we 
take of xplow.s; viz., whether it refers to 
a judgment passed by man in this world, 
or to the final doom pronounced by God 
in the next. «pflo.s is used of such a 
judgment as man may pass, in John viii. 
16, 2 Peter ii. 11, Jude g; though the 
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word is more frequently used of the 
Great final Judgment. If, as is generally 
allowed, these verses, 24 and 25, are 
Tesumptive of ver. 22, the kxptots here 
indicated is that of the Church ruler, 
Timothy in this case, deciding for or 
against the admission of men to com- 
munion (or to ordination). It is evident 
that the final Judgment of God, which 
no one can certainly forecast, cannot 
help or hinder a decision made in this 
life by one man about another. The 
meaning, then, of the clause is as fol- 
lows: In the case of some men, you 
have no hesitation as to your verdict; 
their sins are notorious and force you to 
an adverse judgment. With regard to 
others, your suspicions, your instinctive 
feeling of moral disapproval, comes to be 
confirmed and justified by subsequent 
revelation of sins that had been con- 
cealed, This is, in the main, the expla- 
nation adopted by Alford. 

arpd8ydou: Not open beforehand (A.V.), 
but evident (R.V.), manifesta sunt (Vulg.) 
as in Heb. vii. 14 (neut.). The po is not 
indicative of antecedence in time, but of 
publicity, as in wpoeypadn, Gal. iii. 1. 

mpodyovaat: It is best to take this in 
a transitive sense, as in Acts xii. I, xvil. 
5, xxv. 26, of bringing a prisoner forth 
to trial. Here the object of the verb is 
understood out of tivdv avOpdmwv. The 
men are in the custody of their sins, 
which also testify against them. In the 
other case, the witnesses—the sins—do 
not appear until the persons on trial 
have had sentence pronounced on them, 
We supply eis xptow after émaxodov- 
Qovtouv. 

Ver. 25. daavtws here, as in chap. ii. 
9, naturally introduces an antithesis to 
what has gone before; and this deter- 
mines the meaning of 7a GAAws Exovra ; 
not as épya which are not kadd, but as 
Zpya Kad which are not mpé8yda; and 
justifies the R.V. rendering, There are 


good works that are evident. The next 
clause is parallel to the corresponding 
part of ver. 24: Sins and good works 
alike cannot be successfully and indefi- 
nitely concealed; they follow—are dis- 
closed some time or other in justification 
of—the xpiots of men. The literal ren- 
dering in R.V. m., The works that are 
good are evident, could only be de- 
fended by laying emphasis on «add, 
“good in appearance as well as in 
reality”; but kaha épya is of frequent 
occurrence in these epistles without any 
such special signification; see on iii. 1; 
and this rendering deprives dcattTws of 
any force. Von Soden thinks that we 
have here a reference to the sayings in 
Matt. v. 14-16. 

CHAPTER VI.—Vv. 1-2. The duty of 
Christian slaves to heathen and Christian 
masters respectively. 

Ver. 1. The politico-social problem of 
the first ages of Christianity was the 
relation of freemen to slaves, just as the 
corresponding problem before the Church 
in our own day is the relation of the 
white to the coloured races. The grand 
truth of the brotherhood of man is the 
revolutionary fire which Christ came to 
cast uponearth. Fire, if it is to minister 
to civilisation, must be so controlled as to 
be directed. So with the social ethics of 
Christianity; the extent to which their 
logical consequences are pressed must be 
calculated by common sense. One of 
the great dangers to the interests of the 
Church in early times was the teaching 
of the gospel on liberty and equality, 
crude and unqualified by consideration of 
the other natural social conditions, also 
divinely ordered, which Christianity was 
called to leaven, not wholly to displace. 

The slave problem also meets us in 
Eph. vi. 5, Col. iii. 22, Tit. ii. 9, Philem. 
1 Pet. ii. 18. In each place it is dealt 
with consistently, practically, Christianly. 

The difficulty in this verse is td 
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{vyév. The contrast in ver. 2, ot 8é mor. 
éx. Seam. seems to prove that a So0tAos 
td Luydv is one that belongs to a heathen 
master. The R.V. is consistent with 
this view, Let as many as are servants 
under the yoke. The heathen estimate 
of aslave differed in degree, not in kind, 
from their estimate of cattle; a Christian 
master could not regard his slaves as taré 
Cuydv. 

wovs idtovs Seamdtas: The force of 
{810s was so much weakened in later 
Greek that it is doubtful if it amounts 
here to more than ait@v. See on iii. 4. 

Seamdtys is more strictly the correla- 
tive of SodAos than is kvptos, and is used 
in this sense in reff. except Luke ii. 29. 
St. Paul has «vptos in his other epistles 
(Rom. xiv. 4; Gal. iv. 1; Eph. vi. 5,9; 
Col. iii. 22, iv. 1); but, as Wace acutely 
remarks, in all these passages there is a 
reference to the Divine kvpios which 
gives the term a special appropriateness. 

maons Tins a&lous, worthy of the 
greatest respect. 

tva ph—BrAacdypatar: The phrase 
“blaspheme the name of God’’ comes 
from Isa. lii. 5 (cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 20-23). 
See Rom. ii. 24, 2 Pet. ii. 2. See note 
on v.14. The corresponding passage in 
Tit. ii. 10, tva thy Si8ackadlay Thy Tod 
TwTNpos Hyav Veot Koop@ov, supports 
Alford’s contention that the article here is 
equivalent to a possessive pronoun, His 
doctrine. On the other hand, the phrase 
does not need any explanation; the doc- 
trine would be quite analogous to St. 
Paul’s use elsewhere when speaking of 
the Christian faith. For 88ackadta, see 
note on i. Io, 

Ver. 2. A Christian slave would be 
more likely to presume on his newly 
acquired theory of liberty, equality and 
fraternity in relation to a Christian 
master than in relation to one that was 
aheathen. The position of a Christian 
master must have been a difficult one, 
distracted between the principles of a 
faith which he shared with his slave, and 
the laws of a social state which he felt 
were not wholly wrong. 1 Cor. vii. 22 
and Philem. 16 illustrate the position. 

paAXov Sovdlevérwoav: serve them all 
the more, magis serviant (Vulg.). 

For this use of paddAov cf. Rom, xiv. 
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13, 1:Cot: ve 2; "Vi. 7,0; Epo ives 28) Va 
11. Ignat. Polyc. 4 says of Christian 
slaves, pyde attol muctotcbwaay, add” 
els SéEav Ocod mAdov SovAcveTwoav. 

étt morol, «.t.A.: The Christian. 
slave is to remember that the fact of his. 
master being a Christian, believing and 
beloved, entitles him to service better, 
if possible, than that due to a heathen 
master. The slave is under a moral ob- 
ligation to render faithful service to any 
master. If the spiritual status of the 
master be raised, it is reasonable that the 
quality of the service rendered be not. 
lowered, but rather idealised. ‘‘ The 
benefit is the improved quality of the ser- 
vice, and they that partake of or enjoy it 
are the masters” (Field zx loc.). So: 
Vulg., qui beneficit participes sunt. 

evepyecia has its usual non-religious. 
signification, as in Acts iv. g. It does. 
not indicate the goodness of God in 
redemption, as suggested in A.V., in- 
fluenced no doubt directly by Calvin and 
Beza, though the explanation is as old. 
as Ambr., because they are faithful and 
beloved, partakers of the benefit. On 
the other hand, it is more natural to use 
evepyeota of the kindness of an employer 
to a servant or employee, than of the ad-. 
vantage gained by the employer from his 
servant’s good-will. Accordingly Chry- 
sostom takes it here in the former sense, 
the whole clause referring to the slaves. 
Von Soden, taking evepyeota similarly,. 
renders, as those who occupy themselves 
in doing good. No doubt the best reward 
of faithful service is the acquisition of a 
character of trustworthiness and the grate- 
ful love of the master to whom you are 
invaluable; but it is rather far-fetched to. 
read this subtle meaning into the passage: 
before us. In support of the view taken 
above, Alford quotes from Seneca, De 
Benefictis, iii. 18, a discussion of the query, 
“An beneficium dare servus domino pos-. 
sit?’? which Seneca answers in the 
affirmative, adding further: ‘‘ Quidquid 
est quod servilis officii formulam excedit, 
quod non ex imperio sed ex voluntate 
praestatur, beneficium est’’. See Light- 
foot, Philippians, 270 sqq., St. Paul and’ 
Seneca. 

avridapBavépevor: avTiAapBaveoOar. 
properly means to lay hold of, hence 
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to help, as in reff.; and the Harclean 
Syriac gives that sense here. Like our 
English word apprehend, it passes from 
an association with the sense of touch to 
an association with the other senses or 
faculties which connect us with things 
about us. Field (in loc.) gives examples 
of the use of avrtAapBaver@ar as expres- 
sive of a person being sensible of anything 
which acts upon the senses, ¢g., the 
smell of a rose. The Peshitta agrees 
with this. Alford renders mutually 
receive, by which he seems to intend the 
same thing as Ell., who suggests that avrt 
has ‘‘a formal reference to the reciprocal 
relation between master and servant”. 
Field rejects this because ‘‘ receive in ex- 
change” is avttkopBdvewv, and the ex- 
amples cited by Alf. are middle only in 
form. 

_ Si8acKe Kal mapaxdder : See note on 
iv. 13. 

Vv. 3-21. Thoughts about the right 
use of wealth are suggested by the slave 
problem, a mischievous attitude towards 
which is associated with false doctrine. 
If a man possesses himself, he has 
enough. This possession is eternal as 
well as temporal. This is my lesson for 
the poor, for you as a man of God (and I 
solemnly adjure you to learn and teach 
it), and for the rich. 

Ver. 3. Erepodidackadet: See note on 
ta3 
kal py: Blass (Gramm. p. 514) notes 
this case of py following ei with the in- 
dicative (supposed reality) as an abnor- 
mal conformity to classical use. The 
usual N.T. use, ei... ov, appears in 
1 Tim. iti. 5, v. 8. In these examples, 
however, the ow is in the same clause as 
ei, not separated from it, as here, by a 
kal. 

mpooépxetar: assents to. The noun 
ampooydvtos, proselyte, “one who has 
come over,” might alone render this use 
of mpooépxopar defensible. But Ell. 
gives examples of this verb from Irenzeus 
and Philo; and Alf. from Origen, which 
completely justify it. The reading mpo- 
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aéxetat, which seems to derive support 
from the use of mpooéxeuy, i. 4, Tit. i. 14, 
has not exactly the same force; “to give 
heed,” or “attend to,” a doctrine falls 
short of giving in one’s adhesion to it. 
tytatvovor Adyous: See on i. Io. 

Tots Tov Kuptov: This is in harmony 
with St. Paul’s teaching elsewhere, that 
the words spoken through the prophets 
of the Lord are the Lord’s own words. 
It is thus we are to understand Acts xvi. 
7, The Spirit of. Jesus suffered them 
not,’ and 1 Cor, xi. 23, “I received of 
the Lord,” etc. The words of Jesus, 
“He that heareth you heareth me” 
(Luke x. 16) have a wider reference than 
was seen at first. 

TH Kat’ evodBerav Si8acKadia: See 
ref. and notes on i. 10, ii, 2. 

Ver. 4. retipwrat: inflatus est (d, 
m5, r); superbus est (Vulg.). See oniii. 6. 

vooav: morbidly busy (Liddon), lan- 
guens (Vulg.), aegrotans (m°°). His 
disease is intellectual curiosity about 
trifles. Both doting and mad after (AIf.) 
as translations of voo@v, err by excess of 
vigour. The idea is a simple one of sick- 
ness as opposed to health. See oni. ro. 

arept: For this use of aept see on i. 19. 

{nrjcers: See oni. 4. 

Aoyopaxtas: It is not clear whether 
what is meant are wordy quarrels or 
quarrels about words. The latter seems 
the more likely. There is here the 
usual antithesis of words to deeds. The 
heretic spoken of is a theorist merely ; he 
wastes time in academic disputes; he 
does not take account of things as they 
actually are. On the other hand, it is 
interesting and suggestive that to the 
heathen, the controversy between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism seemed to be of this 
futile nature (see Acts xviii. 15, xxiii. 29, 
xxv. IQ). 

0dvos, pts are similarly juxtaposed 
Rom. i. 29, Gal. v. 20, 21, Phil. i. 15. 

The plural gpets is a well-supported 
variant in Rom. xiii. 13, Gal. v. 20. In 
Tit. iii. g it is the true reading; but 
in other lists of vices (x Cor. iii. 3, 
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2 Cor. xii. 20, Phil. i, 15) the singular is 
found. 

BAracrdypta also occurs in a list of sins, 
Eph. iv. 31, Col. iii. 8. 

imévovat wovynpat: Umdvora (only here 
in N.T., but taovoéw in Acts xili. 25, 
xxv. 18, xxvii. 27, all in neutral sense, to 
suppose) has sometimes the sense of sus- 
picion. See examples given by Ell. The 
phrase here does not mean wicked or un- 
worthy thoughts of God—the class of 
mind here spoken of does not usually 
think about God directly, though an un- 
worthy opinion about Him underlies their 
life—but malicious suspicions as to the 
honesty of those who differ from them. 

Ver. 5. SuamaparpiBai: The force of 
the 8.a is expressed in the R.V., wrang- 
lings, which denotes protracted quarrel- 
lings, perconfricationes (rt), conflictationes 
d, Vulg.). Field (¢z loc.) comparing 
tapdxerOat, StadidotipetoOar, etc., 
prefers the sense of reciprocity, mutual 
irritations, gallings one of another 
(A.V.m.), “as infected sheep by contact 
communicate disease to the sound ” 
(Chrys.). mwapaStarpiBal (T.R.), perverse 
disputings, is given a milder sense by 
Winer-Moulton, Gram. 126, ‘mis- 
placed diligence or useless disputing ”’. 

SiepOappévav tov votv: cf. Katepd- 
appévor Tov vovv, 2 Tim. iii, 8, the acc. 
being that of the remoter object. Cf., for 
the notion, tov madatdv avOpwrov Tov 
P0eipdpevov kata Tas émiOuplas Tis 
a&mdrys, Eph. iv. 22, also 1 Cor. xv. 33, 
2 Cor. xi. 3, Jude ro. 

areotepynpévov: privati. dmroorepéw 
conveys the notion of a person being 
deprived of a thing to which he has a 
right. See reff. This is expressed in 
R.V., bereft of. The truth was once 
theirs ; they have disinherited themselves. 
The A.V., destitute of, does not assume 
that they ever had it. 


vopildvtwv, K.T.A.: since they sup- 
pose. For this use of the participle 
Bengel compares Rom. ii. 18, 20, 2 Tim. 
ii. 21, Heb. vi. 6. 

mTopiopév: a means of gain, quaestus. 
The commentators quote Plutarch, Cato 
Major, § 25, Svot Kexpyoc8ar pdvois 
Topiopois, yewpyia Kal devdot. 

TH evoéBeray: not godliness in gene- 
ral, pietatem (Vulg.), but the profession of 
Christianity, culturam Dei (m*°). See 
li. 2. Allusions elsewhere to those who 
supposed that the gospel was a means 
of making money have usually reference 
to self-interested and grasping teachers 
(2 Cor. xi. 12, xi F705; Tit. tee 
Pet. ii. 3). Here the significance of the 
clause may be that the false teachers de- 
moralised slaves, suggesting to slaves 
who were converts, or possible converts, 
that the profession of Christianity in- 
volved an improvement in social position 
and worldly prospects. The article be- 
fore evoeB. shews that the A.V. is wrong, 
supposing that gain is godliness. 

Ver. 6. The repetition of wopiopdés in 
a fresh idealised sense is parallel to the 
transfigured sense in which vopipes is 
used in i. 8. 

aitapkelas: not here sufficientia 
(Vulg.), though that is an adequate ren- 
dering in 2 Cor. ix. 8. St. Paul did not 
mean to express the sentiment of the 
A.V. of Eccles. vii. rr, “ Wisdom is good 
with an inheritance”, Contentment does 
not even give his meaning. Contentment 
is relative to one’s lot; avttdpxKeta is 
more profound, and denotes indepen- 
dence of, and indifference to, any lot; 2 
man’s finding not only his resources in 
himself, but being indifferent to every- 
thing else besides. This was St. Paul’s 
condition when he had learnt to be 
avrdpkys, Phil. iv. rr. “Lord of him- 
self, though not of lands” (Sir. H. Wot- 
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ton). See chap. iv. 8. The popular as 
opposed to the philosophical use of 
avtTdpkera, as evidenced by the papyri, 
is simply enough. See Moulton and 
Milligan, Expositor, vii., vi. 375. 

Ver. 7. The reasoning of this clause 
depends on the evident truth that since a 
man comes naked into this world (Job. i. 
21), and when he leaves it can “take 
nothing for his labour, which he may 
carry away in his hand” (Eccles. v. 15; 
Ps. xlix. 17), nothing the world can give 
is any addition to the man himself. Heis 
a complete man, though naked (Matt. vi. 
25; Luke xii. 15 ; Seneca, Ep. Mor. lii. 25, 
“Non licet plus efferre quam intuleris”’). 

Field is right in supposing that if 
SiAov, as read in the Received Text, is 
spurious, yet “there is an ellipsis of 
SHAov, or that Sti is for SHAov Bri. L. 
Bos adduces but one example of this 
ellipsis, 1 John iii. 20: 8Tt éav Kata- 
ywooky Hav 4 Kapdia, Sri pelLwv éoriv 
6 Oeds THS KapSias Huey; in which, if an 
ellipsis of 8mAov before the second dt, 
were admissible, it would seem to offer 
an easy explanation of that difficult text.” 
Field adds two examples from St. Chry- 
sostom. Hort’s conjecture tiat “ 8re is 
no more than an accidental repetition of 
the last two letters of kéapov, ON being 
read as OTI” is almost certainly right. 

Ver. 8. éxovres 8€: The 8€ has a 
slightly adversative force, guarding against 
a too literal conclusion from ver. 7. It is 
true that “ unaccommodated man ” (Lear, 
iii, 4) is “a man for a’ that,” yet he has 
wants while alive, though his real wants 
are few. 

oKxerdcpata: may include clothes 
and shelter, covering (R.V.), tegumen- 
tum (rt), quibus tegamur, as the Vulg. well 


puts it; but the word is used of clothing 
only in Josephus (B. ¥. ii. 8.5; Ant. xv. 
9, 2). So A.V., raiment, d, vestitum (so. 
Chrys.). 

Jacob specifies only “bread to eat and 
raiment to put on” (Gen. xxviii. 20); 
but the Son of Sirach is more indulgent 
to the natural man (Ecclus. xxix. 21,. 
EXKIK 205-27) 

a&pkeoOnoope8a: This future is impera- 
tival, or authoritative, as Alf. calls it. 
He cites in illustration, Matt. v. 48, 
éreobe otv tpeis téAccor. From this 
point of view, the R.V., We shall be 
therewith content, cf. reff., is preferable 
to his rendering (which is equivalent to 
R.V. m.), With these we shall be suffi- 
ciently provided (cf. Matt. xxv. g; John 
Vi. 7; 2 Cor. xii. 9). 

Ver. g. ot 8€ BovAdwevor: St. Chry- 
sostom calls attention to the fact that 
St. Paul does not say, They that are 
rich, but They that desire to be rich 
(R.V.), they that make the acquisition of 
riches their aim. The warning applies to 
all grades of wealth: all come under it 
whose ambition is to have more money 
than that which satisfies their accustomed 
needs. We are also to note that what is 
here condemned is not an ambition to- 
excel in some lawful department of human 
activity, which though it may bring an 
increase in riches, develops character,. 
but the having a single eye to the ac- 
cumulation of money by any means. 
This distinction is drawn in Prov. xxviii. 
20: “A faithful man shall abound with 
blessings: But he that maketh haste to: 
be rich shall not be unpunished”. 

épriarrovow. Wetstein notes the 
close parallel in the words of Seneca: 
“ Dum divitias consequi volumus in mala. 
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multa incidimus” (Ep. 87). Cf. also 
Jas. i. 2, ‘Weipacpots  mepiréonte 
mouxtdolts. Weipagpov refers rather to 
the consequencess of one’s money-grub- 
bing spirit on others, maylSa to its 
disastrous effect on one’s own character. 

dvoytous Kal BAaBepds: The desires 
in question are foolish, because they can- 
not be logically defended; they are hurt- 
ful, because they hinder true happiness. 
See Prov. xxiii. 4, “ Weary not thyself to 
‘be rich”. 

atrives: qualitative, such as. 

BvOifovo.v: The word is found in its 
literal signification in Luke vy. 7. Moul- 
ton and Milligan (Expositor, vii., vi. 381) 
illustrate its use here from a papyrus of 
CeENtL BACs, ouvexéor arOhEWOLS kKaTa- 
Bv0to8ei[cav] thy wéAtv. Bengel notes 
on éuarimr. BuGil., “incidunt : mergunt. 
Tristis gradatio.”” Wemust not lose sight 
of ets. Destruction and perdition are not, 
Strictly speaking, the gulf in which the 
men are drowned. ‘The lusts, etc., over- 
whelm them; and the issue is destruction, 
etc. See reff. on ameéXevav. 

Ver. 10. pia, «.7.A.: The root of all 
evils. The R.V., a root of all kinds of 
evil is not satisfactory. The position of 
pila in the sentence shows that it is em- 
phatic. Field (tm Joc.) cites similar ex- 
amples of the absence of the article 
collected by Wetstein from Athenzus, 
vii. p. 280 A (apy kal AiLa mavrds 
aya80d H TIS yaoTpds HSovy), and Diog. 
Lert. vi. 50; and adds five others from 
his own observation. It is, besides, un- 
reasonable in the highest degree to expect 
that, on the ground of his inspiration, St. 
Paul’s ethical statements in a letter should 
be expressed with the precision of a text 
book. When one is dealing with a de- 
grading vice of any kind, the interests of 
virtue are not served by qualified asser- 
tions. 

dviapyupla: avaritia (r) rather than 
cupiditas (d, m, Vulg.). The use of this 
word supports the exposition given above 
of ver. 9. Love of money, meanness 
and covert dishonesty where money is 
“concerned, is the basest species of the 
genus mAeovegta. 


js: In sense the relative refers to 
apyvptov, understood out of drAapyvpla, 
with which it agrees in grammar. The 
meaning is clear enough; but the expres- 
sion of it is inaccurate. This occurs 
when a man’s power of grammatical ex- 
pression cannot keep pace with his 
thought. Alf. cites as parallels, Rom. 
viii. 24, €Amls BAerropevyn, and Acts xxiv. 
15, édmi8a ... Fv Kat avtol ovTor 
apoadéxovTat, 

tives: See note on ch. i. 3. 

épeydpevor: veaching after (R.V.) ex- 

resses the most defensible aspect of 
coveting (A.V.). 

aremhavyOnoav: peregrinati sunt (rt) 
erraverunt (d, Vulg.). The faith is a 
very practical matter. Have been led 
astray (R.V.) continues the description 
of the man who allows himself to be the 
passive subject of temptation. Chrys. 
illustrates the use of this word here from 
an absent-minded man’s passing his des- 
tination without knowing it. 

aepiemerpav: inseruerunt se. The 
force of wept in this compound is inten- 
sive, as in weptdmwte, weptkadktmtTe, ‘tTe- 
pikparys, jwepiKpUTTe@, TeptAvTos. 

ddvvats moAAats: There is a touch of 
pity in this clause, so poignantly descrip- 
tive of a worldling’s disillusionment. 

Vy. 11-16 are a digression into a per- 
sonal appeal. Cf. 2 Tim. il. 1, iil. Io, 
14, iv. 5. 

Ver. 11. @ GvOpwre Oeov: It argues 
a very inadequate appreciation of the 
fervour of the writer to suppose, as 
Theod. does, that this is an official title. 
The apostrophe is a personal appeal, 
arising out of the topic of other-worldliness 
which begins in ver. 5. Timothy, as a 
Christian man, had been called to a 
heavenly citizenship. He was a man of 
God, i.e., a man belonging to the spiritual 
order of things with which that which is 
merely temporal, transitory and perishing 
can have no permanent relationship. 
The term occurs again, with an admit- 
tedly general reference, in 2 Tim. iii. 17. 
In any case Man of God, as an official 
title, belonged to prophets, the prophets 
of the Old Covenant; and we have no 
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proof that Timothy was a prophet of the 
New Covenant, though he was an evange- 
list (2 Tim. iv. 5), and possibly an apostle 
{x Thess. ii. 6). 

Tavta: i.¢.. didapyvpia and its at- 
tendant evils. Love of money in minis- 
ters of religion does more to discredit 
religion in the eyes of ordinary people 
than would indulgence in many grosser 
vices. 

It is to be noted that detye* Siwxe Se 
Suxarocvvyv, wlotiv, ayamny recurs in 2 
Tim, ii. 22. The phraseology is based 
on Prov. xv. 9, Sudkovtas 8é Suxarocdvyv 
a@yamwg, and is thoroughly Pauline, as 
the reff. prove. The six virtues fall per- 
haps into three pairs, as Ell. suggests: 
“Sixatoo. and evodB. have the widest 
relations, pointing to general conformity 
to. God’s law and practical piety [cf. 
codpdvas k. Sixaiws Kk. evoeBGs, Tit. ii. 
12]; wlotis and aydan are the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity; top. 
and mpaitm. the principles on which a 
Christian ought to act towards his gain- 
sayers and opponents’. As a group, 
they are contrasted with the group of 
vices in vv. 4 and 5; but we cannot 
arrange them in pairs of opposites. We 
may add that miotis results in tropovy 
(Jas. i. 3; Rom. v. 3; 2 Thess. i. 4; 2 
iM Mi LOM Wits /tt 2). ELeD. xii.-1).oas 
ayday does in mpatmdbera. vropovy is 
sustinentia (r here, and Vulg. in 1 Thess. 
i, 3) rather than patientia (d and Vulg. 
here). 

atotis, ayarn, and tropovy are also 
combined in Tit. ii. 2; cf. 2 Tim. iii. 10, 
also 2 Pet. i. 5-7, where evoéBero, with 
other virtues, forms part of the group. 

Ver. 12. Gywvifov .. . dy@va: There 
is evidence that &yoviLopar ayava had 
become a stereotyped expression, perhaps 
from the line of Euripides: kairo. kaddv 
y av tév8 dyav’ Hyeviow (Alcestis, 648 
or 664). See an Athenian inscription 
quoted by Moulton and Milligan, Ex- 
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positor, vii., vi. 370. Nevertheless the 
metaphor has its full force here, and in 
2 Tim. iv. 7: Engage in the contest 
which profession of the faith entails ; it 
is a noble one. Allusions to the public 
games are notoriously Pauline (x Cor. ix. 
24; Phil. iii. 12). The present impera- 
tive indicates the continuous nature of 
the ayy, while the aor. émudaBod ex- 
presses the single act of laying hold of 
the prize (so ver. 19). It does not seem 
an insuperable objection to this view that 
katahapBdave is the word used in x Cor. 
ix. 24, Phil. iii. 12. On the other hand, 
Winer-Moulton (Gram., p. 392) argues 
from the asyndeton (cf. Mark iv. 39) that 
émtdaBov, «.7.A. forms one notion with 
ayeovifov; that “it is not the result of 
the contest, but itself the substance of 
the striving’. Yet in ver. 19 (tva émAd- 
Bwvrat tis SvtTws Cwis) there is nothing 
in the context suggestive of struggle. 

eis Hv éxAnOns: We are called to eter- 
nal life (x Cor. i. 9; 1 Pet. v. 10); it is 
placed well within our reach; but it is not 
put into our hands; each man must grasp 
it for himself. 

kal apoddynoas, «.7.A.: This clause 
has no syntactical connexion with what 
has preceded. It refers to &yva, the 
contest on which Timothy entered at his 
baptism, when he was called, enrolled as 
a soldier in the army of Jesus Christ (2 
Tim. ii. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 7), and professed 
fidelity to his new Leader (his response to 
the divine call) before many witnesses. 
épodoyla is perhaps best referred to a 
formal profession of faith, here as in the 
reff, Cyril Jer., when recalling the bap- 
tismal ceremonies to the newly baptised, 
says in reference to their profession of 
belief in the Trinity, dpodoyyoare tiv 
awrtrptov 6podoylav (Cat. xx. 4). 

In the primitive Church the baptism of 
an individual was a matter in which the 
Church generally took an interest and 
part. The rule laid down in The Didache, 
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7, shows this: “ Before the baptism let 
him that baptizeth and him that is bap- 
tized fast, and any others also who are 
able”. Also Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 61, 
fpav cuvevxyopévav Kal cuvynorevévTwv 
avrots. These passages explain “the 
many witnesses’? of Timothy’s good 
confession, It is not so natural to refer 
the good confession toa crisis of persecu- 
tion, or to his ordination. The epithet 
kadyv here and in the following verse 
does not characterise the particular act 
of confession made by Timothy or by 
Christ, but refers to the class of confes- 
sion, its import, as Ell. says. 

Ver. 13. mwapayyéAdw oor: St. Paul 
passes in thought from the past epoch in 
Timothy’s life, with its human witnesses, 
among whom was the apostle himself, to 
the present probation of Timothy, St. 
Paul far away; and he feels impelled to 
remind his lieutenant that there are Wit- 
nesses of his conduct whose real though 
unseen presence is an encouragement as 
well as a check. See on v. 21. 

{woyovotvros: This word has the sense 
preserve alive,as R.V.m. Seereff. A 
good example from O.T. is 1 Sam. ii. 6, 
Kuptos Bavatot kal fLwoyovet. The word 
has here a special appropriateness. Ti- 
mothy is stimulated to exhibit moral 
couraye by an assurance that he is in the 
hands of One whose protective power is 
universal, and by the example of One 
who, as Man, put that protective power 
to a successful test, and was ‘‘ saved out 
of death” (Heb. v. 7). 

THv Kahhv dwodoytay must have the 
same reference here as in the preceding 
verse. We have seen that in the case of 
Timothy, it means his baptismal profes- 
sion of faith in God as revealed by Jesus 
Christ. In the case of Jesus Himself it 
is best understood of His habitual sense 
of His heavenly Father's presence and 
protection, which found its supreme ex- 
pression on the Cross (Luke xxiv. 46). 

pPaptupycavros: Although Jesus, as 
Man, and His followers make the same 
6podoyla, yet their respective relations 
to it are different. paptupéw indicates a 


power of origination and authentication 
which épodoyéw does not. The utter- 
ances and acts of Jesus, as Man, are 
human; yet He spoke and acted as 
no other man ever did. Matt. xvii. 27 
(“ That take, and give unto them for me 
and thee,” not “for us’’) and John xx. 
17 (“I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father,” etc. not our Father or our God) 
illustrate very well this difference be- 
tween Jesus and His brethren in relations 
which they share alike. This is why 
St. Paul does not here use épodoyéw 
épodoytav of Christ, but employs instead 
the unusual paptupéw dépodoylay. Jesus 
is 6 paptus 6 muotds, Rev. i. 5, 6 papt. 
6 muot. kal &AnOuvds, Rev. ili. 14. Ben- 
gel suggests that the two verbs indicate 
the attitudes of the bystanders in each 


case: ‘‘confessus est, Cum assensione 
testium: testatus est, non assentiente 
Pilato”. The Vulg. treats thy kad. 


6poX. as an acc. of closer specification, 
qui testimonium rveddtdit sub Pontio 
Pilato, bonam confessionem. 

émt Movriov MewAdrov: With the ex- 
planation of the 6poAoyta of Jesus which 
has just been given, it would be natural 
to render this, with the Vulg., under 
Pontius Pilate; and this view is fa- 
voured by the change from évémuoy, ver. 
12, to émt, and by the likelihood that this, 
is a fragment of acreed. Yet the render- 
ing before Pontius Pilate (Chrys., etc.), is 
not inconsistent with the notion that the 
épodoyia in one sense was made all dur- 
ing our Lord's ministry ; for undoubtedly 
from one point of view it was when Jesus’ 
life was hanging in the balance, depend- 
ing on the decision of Pontius Pilate, that 
His trust in the protective love of His 
Father was most tried. His calm repose 
of soul on the assurance of God’s wise 
and good disposition of events is well 
illustrated by His words as recorded in 
John xix. 11, “Thou wouldest have no. 
power against me, except it were given 
thee from above”. Until it has been 
been proved that the Fourth Gospel is 
not a record of facts, it is reasonable to 
suppose that St. Paul and his contem- 
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poraries were acquainted with the general 
account of the trial of Jesus as therein 
described. 

Ver. 14. tTyphoat x.t.A.: The phrase 
THpEetv THY évToAry, Tas évToNds OF Tov 
Adyov, Tots Adyous is a common one; 
found in Matt. xix. 17, and especially in 
the Johannine writings; but wherever it 
occurs it means to obey or observe a 
command or a saying; whereas here 
it means to preserve intact. Perhaps 
the two meanings were present to the 
apostle’s mind; and no doubt in actual 
experience they merge one into the other ; 
for a tradition is only preserved by obedi- 
ence to the demand which it makes for 
observance. This use of the verb and the 
similar thy wlorw tetYypyKa, 2 Tim. iv. 
7, mutually illustrate each other. tiv 
évroAnv typetv is probably equivalent to 
Thy TwapadyKynv dvddooev, understand- 
ing the tradition or deposit in the most 
comprehensive moral and spiritual sense, 
in which it is nothing else than “the law 
of the Gospel (cf. 4 mwapayyeAia, i. 5), 
the Gospel viewed as a rule of life” (so 
Ell. and Alf.). St. Paul would not have 
distinguished this from the charge given 
to Timothy at his baptism. Cyril Jer. 
(Cat. v. 13), in quoting this passage, sub- 
stitutes radTyv Thy TapadeSopevyy mlativ 
for évrohkyjv. This interpretation is per- 
missible so long as we do not divorce 
creed from character. 

aomdov avertAnparov : These epithets 
present a difficulty somewhat similar to 
that presented by tnpfoat. domdos is 
a personal epithet (though applied to 
ovpavés, Job. xv. 15, Symm.); and so is 
dverriAnparos. See reff. on both. Al- 
ford shows, after De Wette, by examples 
from Philo and Plato, that avert\. may 
be applied to impersonal objects, such as 
wéxvn, Td Aeydpevov. Nevertheless al- 
though it would be intolerably awkward 
to refer the adjectives to se—the ordinary 
construction with typetv being that the 
qualifying adj. should belong to its ob- 
ject, ¢.g., 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas. i. 27; 2 Cor. 
xi. g (Alf.)—yet St. Paul had the personal 
reference to Timothy chiefly in his mind 
when he chose these words as qualifying 
évrokyv; and the R.V., which places a 
comma after commandment, possibly is 
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intended to suggest a similar view. The 
man and the word are similarly identified 
in the parable of the Sower (Matt. xiii. 
Ig, etc.). If Timothy “keeps himself un- 
spotted’’ (Jas. i. 27) and “without re- 
proach,” the évrody, so far as he is 
concerned, will be maintained flawless. 

The Ancient Homily which used to be 
attributed to Clem. Rom. contains a sen- 
tence written in a similar tone (§8), 
THpioaTe THY TapKA Gyviv Kal THv 
odpayida domdov, iva thy Conv aarodd- 
Bopev. 

péxpt THS émidavetas, K.7.A.: Death 
may mark the close of our probation 
state; but we shall not render the ac- 
count of our stewardship until the 
émiupavera. When the Pastorals were 
written the émipdvera had in men’s 
thoughts of it receded beyond each man’s 
death. At an earlier period Christians 
set it before them as men now set death. 
In 2 Thess. ii. 8 the compound phrase 
occurs émuipdv. Tis twapovotas avTov. 
émupdveva is the term used in the Pas- 
toral Epistles (see reff.); but the Second 
Coming of Christ is called mapovota in 
P-Cor. XV..235 F DheSs. ii.19, iH. 13, iV. 
Tove 23, cebecs. iin T,  in2) lim, fe 
19, émudavera includes the first manifesta- 
tion of Christ in the flesh; and this ap- 
plication of the term is in exact 
correspondence with its use in heathen 
sacred associations, where it denoted ‘“‘a 
conspicuous appearance or intervention 
of the higher powers on behalf of their 
worshippers”. The title émupavys, as- 
sumed by the Seleucid, meant a claim 
to be worshipped as an incarnation of 
Zeus or Apollo, as the case might be (see 
Moulton and Milligan, Expositor, vii., 
vii. 380). 

Ver. 15. Katpots iSlors : See note on ii. 
6. In due season may refer primarily 
either to the appropriateness of the occa- 
sion of the émipdvera or to the supreme 
will of the 8uvaoryns. The wording of 
the discouragement given by Jesus, in 
Acts i. 7, to those who would pry into 
the future makes it natural to suppose 
that this latter notion chiefly was in St. 
Paul’s mind here (karpovs ods 6 warip 
€ero év TH idia eEovcia). We may per- 
haps put it thus: A devout mind recog- 
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pdvos ? Auvdotys, 6 *Bacthels tay Baoeudvtwy Kai Kupios Tay 
* kupteudvtwv, 16. 5 pdvos éxwv * dBavaciav, pas ‘ oikdv * dmpdartoy, 


Mace. (4). dv elev odSels dvOpdrwy ob8€ ideiv Sdvarar- @ TYWh Kal " KpdToS 


q Cf. 1 Tim. 
bea; 


aidviovs dmv. 
r Luke xxii. 


25. 
s Here only 


Wisd. (5), 4 Macc. (2). 
v. 11, Jude 25, Rev. 1. 6, v. 13. _w2 
only, not LXX, cf. Rom. xi. 20, xii. 16. 


nises the providential ordering of past 
events as having taken place at the time 
best fitted for them, and shrinks from the 
presumption of guessing the appropriate 
time for future events. Thus there is no 
presumption in saying ‘“ When the fulness 
of the time came, God sent forth his 
Son’’; and when the time is ripe, He 
will send Him again (Acts iii. 20). 

Selfer: Ell. well explains the force of 
this verb from John ii. 18, tl onpetov 
Secxvters Hpiv; The last émipdvera will be 
the final proof offered by God to the 
human race. 

The terms of this magnificent char- 
acterisation of God are an expansion of 
the epithets in the doxology ini. 17 q.v. 

pakdptos: See on i. 11. Philo (de 
Sacrific. Abelis et Caini, p. 147) has the 
remarkable parallel, mept Qcod Tod 
ayevvitov, kal ab0dprov, kal arpeTTov, 
Kal Gylov, kal pdvov pakapiov. 

Suvaorys is found as a title of God in 
the Apocrypha. See reff., esp. 2 Macc. 
iii, 24, 6... Suvdortys éemipaviav 
peyddnv éwoinoev. It occurs in the 
ordinary sense, Luke i. 52, Acts viil. 
27. The choice of the phrase pévos 
Suv. here was perhaps suggested by 
the thought of His absolute and irre- 
sponsible power in arranging the times 
and seasons for the affairs of men. 
It is unnecessary to seek any special 
polemical object in pdvos, as exclusive of 
dualism. As has been already suggested 
(on i. 17), the predications of glory to 
God that occur in these epistles are prob- 
ably repeated from eucharistic prayers 
uttered by St. Paul in the discharge of 
his prophetic liturgical functions. 

6 Baoidevs, k.7.A.: The Vulg. renders 
rather inconsistently, Rex regum et 
Dominus dominantium. So also in Rev. 
xix. 16. Itis not quite obvious why the 
phrase is varied from the usual Baovdedts 
Baoidéwv (2 Macc. xiii. 4; Rev. xvii. 14, 
xix. 16) and Kupuos [Tév] Kuplwv (Deut. 
x./073 Bs. Cxxxvi.r3 3) Enoch>axi4)) “Per- 
haps the participle gives new vigour to a 
phrase that had lost its freshness. 


17. Tots mdouators év "TO 


t Rom. (4), 1 Cor. (3). 
Tim. iv. 10, Tit. ii. 12. 


* vov * aid@ve 


tmapdyyedde ph 7 Spy- 


u Here only, not LXX. vi Pet. iv. 11 


x See 1 Tim. i. 3. y Here 


Ver. 16. 6 povos €xov abavactay: 
God the Father is the subject of this 
whole attribution; and it is the Catholic 
doctrine that He alone has endless exist- 
ence as His essential property. (ovota 
aOdvartos ov perovoia, Theod. Dial. iii. 
p- 145, quoted by Ell.). God the Son 
and God the Holy Spirit are co-eternal 
with the Father; but Their life is derived 
from and dependent on His. This is 
expressly declared by Christ of Himself, 
“ As the Father hath life in himself, even 
so gave he to the Son also to have life in 
himself’’ (John v. 26). On this Westcott 
notes: “The Son has not life only as 
given, but life im Himself as being a 
spring of life.... The tense (gave) 
carries us back beyond time’”’. Accord- 
ingly, the creed of Czsarea, which formed 
the basis of that adopted at Nicea, spoke 
of the Son as Zwhv éx Zwis; a doctrine 
sufficiently expressed in the other phrase, 
a5 éx Pwrtds, which has survived. 

$5 oik@y dmpdottov: This is a 
grander conception than that in Ps. civ. 
2, “Who coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment”. Here, if one may 
venture so to express it, the Person of 
God is wholly concealed by His dwelling, 
which is light; and this dwelling is itself 
unapproachable. Josephus, Ant. iii. 5. 1, 
says that God was thought to dwell in 
Mount Sinai, doBepdv Kal aapdotrov. 
(See also Philo, de Vita Mosis, ii. [iii.] 2 
cited by Dean Bernard). 

dv eldev obSels avOpdmrav: None of 
men; only the Son (John i. 18; Matt. xi. 
27, etc.). 

kpatos: For this word in doxologies 
see reff. 

Ver. 17. év TO viv aidvi: It is the 
present contrast, not that between riches 
in this world and riches in the world to 
come (as Chrys.), that the apostle has in 
mind. Those who have money may, as 
well as those ‘‘that are poor as to the 
world,” be “rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom, etc.” (Jas. ii. 5). The passage 
indicates that the Church had affected 
Society more widely in Ephesus than it 
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Aodpovely,! yySe *HAmiKévar emt wAodrou *ASnAdrytt, GAN eml23 zSeer Tim: 


a4 ~ b , = 
Oc * 1G © rapéxovte Hiv © mdvta °moucins © eis “daddavory, 


*dyaboepyeiv, moutetv év ‘epyors * 


iv. 10. 
18. a Here only, 
not LXX. 


Kahots, ®edueraddtous etvat, br Tim. i. 


h i a , Luk 
kowareKkots, 19. ‘dmoOnoaupifovtas éautois “Peuddvov kaddvieis Vig, 
7d pédov, iva ™ émddBwvrar THs “dvtws” Luis. erviil a; 

me iv. I. 

apts : Ee c Col, iii. 16, 

Tit. iii. 6, 2 Pet. i. 11, not LXX. d 3 Macc. vii. 16, Heb. xi. 25 only. e Acts xiy. nae 

Lxx, f See x Tim. iii. 1. g Here only, not LXX. h Here only, not LXX. i Ecclus. 

iii. 4 only. k Rom. xv. 20, 1 Cor. iii. 10, 11, 12, Eph. ii. 20, 2 Tim. ii. 19, Heb. vi. 1. 1 Luke 
xiii. 9. m1 Tim. vi. 12. n See 1 Tim. v. 3. 


Linda dpovetv NY. 


2év DcKL. 


3 Ins. r@ ADcKLP; om. T6 SD*FG, three cursives arm. 
4 Ins. [t@]€Gv7t DKL, d, e, m22, vg. (am. not fuld*), syrr. 


5 Ins. ra A, 37, a few others. 
6 rovoiws wavTa a few cursives. 


had at Corinth when St. Paul wrote, 
“ Not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called’? (x Cor. i. 26). It is to be ob- 
served that the expression 6 viv aidy is 
only found in N.T. in the Pastoral 
Epistles (see reff.), 6 atdv otros is the 
expression elsewhere in N.T. (Matt. xii. 
32; Luke xvi. 8, xx. 34; Rom. xii. 2; I 
Cor. 1. 20, ii. 6 (bis), 8, iii. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 
4; Eph.i. 21). Both represent the Rab- 


binic ATO obi, the present age, as 


contrasted with Nan ody, the age 
to come. St. Paul also has 6 kéopos 
ovros in 1 Cor. iii. 19, v. 10, vii. 31, and 
6 viv katpds in Rom. iii. 26, viii. 18, xi. 
5, 2 Cor. viii. 14. See Dean Armitage 
Robinson’s note on Eph.i. 21. It does 
not follow that because these are render- 
ings of the same Hebrew expression, 
they meant the same to a Greek ear. In 
the three places in which 6 viv aiov 
occurs it has a definite material physical 
sense; whereas 6 aia@v ovros has a more 
notional ethical force. 

mAmiucévar emt: have their hope set on. 
See note on iv. to. For the thought 
compare Job. xxxi. 24, Ps. xlix. 6, lii. 7, 
Prov. xi. 28, Mark x. 24. 

HAtuk. emt wrovrov adnAdtyTL: This 
vigorous oxymoron is not quite parallel 
in form to év kawvdTyTi Cwis, Rom. vi. 4, 
as Ell. suggests. There {wis is a further 
definition of the kaworns, the prominent 
notion. This is a rhetorical intensifying 
of riches which are uncertain; wXovTov 
is the prominent word. ‘‘ When the 
genitive stands before the governing noun, 
it is emphatic’? (Winer-Moulton, Gram. 
p. 240). For the thought cf. Prov. xxiii. 

» XXVIII. 24. 

GAN ét 0€6 : God who cannot change, 
who abides faithful, is contrasted with the 
uncertainty of riches which are unreal. 


Taiwviov DeKLP. 


7 wapéx. wavta mAovolws : cf. Acts 
ads 

eis GrdAavow: This is a greater con- 
cession to the sensuous view of life than 
the eis petadnpyw of iv. 3. It ap- 
proaches the declaration of the Preacher 
that for a man to “eat and drink, and 
make his soul enjoy good in his labour 

. .is from the hand of God” (Eccles. 
ii. 24), “the gift of God” (Eccles. iii. 73, 
v. 19). No good purpose is served by 
pretending that God did not intend us to 
enjoy the pleasurable sensations of phy- 
sical life. After all, things that have 
been enjoyed have served their purpose; 
they have ‘perished,’ yet “with the 
using’’ (Col. ii. 22). Obviously, they 
cannot take God’s place as an object of 
hope. 

Ver. 18. GyaQoepyetv: corrects any 
possible misunderstanding of ets amo- 
avo. mAovteiv év €pyois kahots: see 
note on iil. r. Cf. eis Oedv mAovrdv, 
Luke xii. 21. 

evpeTaddtovus: facile tribuere (Vulg.), 
ready to impart (cf. the use of 
peradiSope in Luke iii. rr; Rom. i. 11, 
xii. 8; Eph. iv. 28; 1 Thess. ii. 8). 

kowwvikovs: This does not mean soci- 
able (A.V.m.), ready to sympathise (R.V. 
m.), as Chrys., and Thdrt. explain it, but 
Tats xpelats Tv aylwy KoLwwvotvTes, 
Rom, x13) -(cf2 Gal--vi. 6; Philaav. 
15). A good illustration of the general 
sentiment is Heb. xiii. 16, THs Se 
evtrovtas Kal Kowvwvias ph émudavOdverbe. 
Von Soden notes that the thought in 
evpetad. is of the needs of others, in 
Ko.vwy. of the imparting of one’s own. 

Ver.1g9. admro0noavpiLovras: The true 
hoarding produces, as its first result, a 
good foundation, which will entitle a 
man to grasp the prize, which is true 
life, the only life worth talking about. 
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20. "Q Tipdbee, thy °mapabykny 1°? pddagov, 4 éxtpemdpevos 
Stxevobwvias? kai “dyTiOécers THs " peudwvdpou 


r See 1 Tim. i. 9. s2 Tim. 
v Here only, not LXX. 


2 kawvohwvias FG, a few cursives, d, e, f, g, m5°, vg. (vocum novitates). 


Stability is the essential characteristic of 
a foundation. There is a contrast im- 
plied between the shifting uncertainty of 
tiches, as a ground of hope, and the firm 
and permanent foundation of a Christian 
character. (So, nearly, Theod.) 

Ingenious conjectures have been sug- 
gested for OenéAvov; but it is safe to say 
that the mixture of metaphors—due to 
the condensation of language—does not 
distress those who read in a devout 
rather than ina critical spirit. For the 
sentiment cf. Matt. vi. 19, 20. There is 
some support given to the conjecture of 
Lamb-Bos, @éua Atav, by the parallel 
from Tobit iv. 8 sg. cited by Bengel, 
BH PoBodt mrovety éhenpootvynv Odua yap 
ayadv Onoavpifers ceavTd cis Hpépav 
avaykns. See, on the other hand, what 
Ecclus. i. 15 says of Wisdom, pera 
avOpdrwv Oepédov aidvos evdonevoev. 
@epeAtos is used metaphorically also in 
reff. It is to be observed that in 2 Tim. 
ii. 19 there is again a confusion of imagery: 
the foundation has a seal. 

eis 7d pédXov is found in a slightly 
different sense (thenceforth), Luke xiii. 9. 

émuAdBeovrar: See on ver. 12. 

THs dvtws Cwijs: the life which is life 
indeed, an expression which is one of the 
precious things of the R.V. It is “the 
life which is in Christ Jesus”’ (2 Tim. i. 1). 

For dévras see v. 3. 

Ver. 20. As Ell. points out, this con- 
cluding apostrophe, like the last para- 
graph in 2 Cor. (xiii. 11 sqq,), is a sum- 
mary of the whole epistle. 

On the intensity of the appeal in the 
use of the personal name see on i. 18. 

Th wapadyKnv: depositum. The term 
occurs in a similar connexion with dvAd- 
gow, 2 Tim. i. 14, and also in 2 Tim. i. 
12, where see note. Here, and in 2 Tim. 
i, 14, it means, as Chrys. explains, 4 
wioris, TO KYpvypa; so Vincent of 
Lerins, from whose Commonitorium (c. 
22) Alf. quotes. “Quid est depositum ? 
id est, quod tibi creditum est, non quod a 
te inventum; quod accepisti, non quod ex- 
cogitasti ; rem non ingenii, sed doctrinae ; 
non usurpationis privatae, sed publicae 
traditionis . . . catholicae fidei talentum 


inviolatum illibatumque conserva. .. . 
Aurum accepisti, aurum redde: nolo mihi 
pro aliis alia subjicias: nolo pro auro aut 
impudenter plumbum, aut fraudulenter 
aeramenta supponas.” That the “de- 
posit’’ is practically identical with the 
“charge,” ch. i. 5, 18, ‘the sound doc- 
trine,”’ i. 10, “the commandment,” vi. 14, 
is indicated by the use of the cognate 
verb wapariOewar in i. 18, 2 Tim. ii. 2, 
and the correlative mapéAaPes, Col. iv. 17, 
and even more by the contrast here be- 
tween it and “the knowledge falsely so 
called’’. 

extpetopevos : turning away from, 
devitans. 

Tas BeByAovs Kevohwvias: In 2 Tim. 
ii. 16 the Vulg. has vaniloguia. The 
rendering vocum novitates found here in 
Vulg. and O.L. represents the variant 
katvopwvias. The term does not differ 
much from patatoAoyta, i. 6, which is 
also rendered vaniloguium. 

avT.Oéoers: In face of the general an- 
arthrous character of the Greek of these 
epistles it is not certain that the absence 
of an article before avr.@. proves that it 
is qualified by BeByAovs. The meaning 
of avr. is partly fixed by xevodwvias, 
to which it is in some sort an explanatory 
appendix; but it must finally depend 
upon the signification we attach to 
TAS Wev8wvipov yvdoews. The epithet 
Wevdwv. is sufficient to prove that yvaots 
was specially claimed by the heretics 
whom St. Paul has in his mind. That it 
should be so is in harmony with the other 
notices which we find in these epistles 
suggestive of a puerile and _profitless 
intellectual subtlety, as opposed to the 
practical moral character of Christianity. 
We are reminded of the contrast in 1 
Cor. viii. 1, “ Knowledge puffeth up, but 
love buildeth up”. Hort ($udaistic 
Christianity, p. 139 sqq.) proves that 
yv@ou.s here and elsewhere in N.T. 
(Luke xi. 52; Rom. ii. 20 sq.) refers to 
the special lore of those who interpreted 
mystically the O.T., especially the Law. 
Knowledge which is merely theoretical. 
the knowledge of God professed by those 
who “by their works deny Him” (Tit. i. 


20—2I. 
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16), is not real knowledge. The avrvdé- 
ges then of this spurious knowledge 
would be the dialectical distinctions and 
niceties of the false teachers. Perhaps 
inconsistencies is what is meant. For an 
example of avriOetos in this sense, see 
Moulton and Milligan, Exposvtor, vii., v. 
275- Something more definite than (a) 
opposttions, 1.e., objections of opponents 
(so Chrys. Theoph. and von Soden, who 
compares avridtaTiWepévous, 2 Tim. ii. 
25) is implied; but certainly not (b) the 
formal categorical oppositions between 
the Law and the Gospel alleged by 
Marcion. 

Ver. 21. tives: See note on i. 3. 

émayyeAopevor: See note on ii. 10. 

mepl THY TioTLY HoTOXnoav: See notes 
on i. 6, 19, and reff. 

peO tyov: An argument in support of 
the peta ood of the Received Text is 
that ye0? tp@v is indisputably the right 


reading in the corresponding place in 
2 Tim. and Tit., and might have crept 
in here by assimilation. Ell. has reason 
on his side when he maintains that the 
plural here is not sufficient to prove that 
the epistle as a whole was intended for 
the Church. ‘The study of papyri letters 
will show that the singular and the plural 
alternated in the same document with 
apparently no distinction of meaning” 
(Moulton, Expositor, vi., vii. 107). The 
colophon in the T.R., “The First to 
Timothy was written from Laodicea, 
which is the chiefest city of Phrygia 
Pacatiana,’’ has a double interest: as an 
echo of the notion that this is the Epistle 
from Laodicea (Col. iv. 16), a notion 
sanctioned by Theophyl.; and the men- 
tion of Phrygia Pacatiana proves that the 
author of the note lived after the fourth 
century, towards the close of which that 
name for Phrygia Prima came into use. 
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f See 1 Tim. i. 2. 


g Seer Tim. 
i See 1 Tim. v. 4. 
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CHAPTER I.—Vvy. 1, 2. Salutation. 

Ver. 1. amdatoos Xp. “Ino. See note 
Ont Dimi 1. xr. 

8a OeAyjparos Geod: This formula is 
found also in 1 and 2 Cor. Eph. and Col. 
See note on « Tim. i. 1, where it is 
pointed out that while the same émtayy 
may be said to be issued by God the 
Father and God the Son, 0éAnpa. is al- 
ways used of the Father’s eternal purpose 
as regards the salvation of man (Rom. ii. 
18, xii. 2; 2 Cor. viii. 5; Gal. i. 4; Eph. 
16253:Q;,LL >) COlsO,p1Vet2s5 2 bness. Ave 
3, v. 18, etc.). St. Paul believed that his 
own commission as an apostle was a part 
of God’s arrangements to this end, one 
of the ways in which the Will manifested 
itself. 

Kat’ éwayyeAlay Cwfjs, «.7.A.: To be 
connected with &méorodos. His apostle- 
ship was for the accomplishment of the 
promise, etc. See Rom. i. 5, éddBopev 
- + + GtooToNy eis trakonv wlarews ev 
mao Tots €Oveowv. For the force of kara 
with acc. see Winer-Moulton, Gram. 
p- 502. The notion is more largely ex- 
pressed in the corresponding passage of 
Tit. (i. 2), ém’ €Xarlde Cais aiwviouv iy 
émnyyethato . . . Beds. We must not 
suppose that there is any limitation 
in the reference of the expression here. 
The mention of “the promise of the life 
which is in Christ Jesus” (Gal. ii. 19, 


20) is not intended as a consolation to 
Timothy (as Chrys., Bengel), nor was it 
even specially suggested by his own near 
approaching death. The preciousness of 
that promise is never whoily absent from 
the minds of Christians ; though of course 
it comes to the surface of our conscious- 
ness at crises when death is, or seems to 
be, imminent. 

Ver. 2. ayamntg: On the variation 
here from yvynot@, which occurs in x Tim. 
i. 2 and Tit. i. 4, see the note in the 
former place. Ver. 5 (‘the unfeigned 
faith that is in thee”) proves that St. 
Paul did not wish to hint that Timothy 
had ceased to be his yvijov0ov téKxvoy. 
Timothy is St. Paul’s téxvov a&yamnrtov 
also in r Cor. iv. 17. a&yamnrds is com- 
plete in itself: it does not require the 
explanatory addition, év wloret, or Kata 
Kolw?y wlio. 

Xapis, k.7.A.: See note on r Tim. i. 2. 

Vv. 3-7. I know that your weak point 
is deficiency in moral courage. Be 
braced, therefore, by the assurance that 
I am constantly thinking with thankful- 
ness and prayer about your genuine and 
inborn faith; and by the fact that the 
gift of the Holy Spirit which you re- 
ceived at ordination was that of power 
and love and discipline. 

Ver. 3. xd&piv €xw: The expression of 
thanksgiving in the exordium of an 
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k , 1 A a 
guvedioer, ds dSiddevrtov ™ exw Thy wept cod ™™ pvelay év Taig! Rom. ix.2,, 
LX 


Seqoeciv pou vuKtss kai tpepas, 4. 


1 Thess. i. 2, iii. 6, Philem. 4. 


(3), Luke (6), John (3), Acts (2), Heb. (4, of which 3 are O.T.), 2 Pet. (x), Jude (1), Rev. (1), 


only in Pastorals. 


not 


° émroOdy °oe °iseiv, ? wewvy- mx Thess. 
pévos cou Tay Saxptwr, iva xapas 1 mAnpwd, 


iii. 6. 
5. “drdpvnow NaPdyv ! n Rom. i. 9, 
Eph. i. 16,. 
; payee Phil. i. 3, 
o Rom. i. 11, Phil. ii. 26, 1 Thess. iii. 6. p 1 Cor. xi. 2, Mait. 


q Here: 


t Ps, Ixx. (Ixxi.) 6, Wisd. xvi. 11, 2 Macc. vi. 17, 2 Pet. i. 13, iii, x only. 


1 LapBavev ScDKL. 


epistle is usually prefaced by St. Paul 
with evxapior® (Rom. i. 8, r Cor. i. 4, 


Phil. i. 3, Philem. 4; evxaptorodpev 
Col. 1. 3, 1 Thess. i. 2; o¥ travopar 
evxapiota@v, Eph. i. 16; evyapioreiv 


odeidopev, 2 Thess. i. 3). A comparison 
of these passages makes it evident that 
xdpw éxw is to be connected with 
umopvynow AaBov, K.T.A.; Os &Sucdderr- 
tov—tAnpw86 being a _ parenthetical 
account of St. Paul’s state of mind about 
his absent friend, while peypynpévos— 
Saxpvwv is also a parenthetical clause. 
The thanksgiving is for the grace of God 
given to Timothy (cf. esp. 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 
Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess. i. 3); and the ex- 
pression of thankfulness is called forth 
whenever St. Paul calls him to mind, un- 
ceasingly in fact. The use of xdpuv exw 
ini Tim. i. 12 is not a parallel case to 
this. The phrase is quoted from the 
papyri by Dean Armitage Robinson, Ephe- 
sians, p. 283. 

@ Aatpevo ard Mpoydvwv «k.T.d.: 
Two thoughts are in St. Paul’s mind: 
(a) the inheritance of his religious con- 
sciousness from his forefathers, and (b) 
the continuity of the revelation of God; 
the same light in the New Covenant as 
in the Old, only far brighter. 

If St. Paul had been asked, When did 
you first serve God? he would have 
answered, Even before God separated 
me from my mother’s womb for His ser- 
vice. St. Paul was conscious that he 
was the result of generations of God- 
fearing people. His inborn, natural 
instincts were all towards the service of 
God. (See Acts xxii. 3, xxiv. 14; Rom. 
xi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5). 

Moreover St. Paul always maintained 
that the Gospel was the divinely ordained 
sequel of Judaism; not a new religion, 
but the fulfilment of “the promise made 
of God unto our fathers”? (Acts xxvi. 6 ; 
see also xxiii. 6, xxiv. 14). 

év KaSapg cvverdiyjoe: Compare the 
claim he makes, Acts xxiii. I, xxiv. 16; 
t Cor. iv. 4; 2 Cor. i.12; 1 Thess. ii. 
to; and for the language here see note 
oni Tim. i. 5. “as is best rendered as 


(Winer-Moulton, Gram. p. 561, where 
Matt. vi. 12, Gal. vi. ro are cited in 
illustration). The R.V, how (so Alf.) 
implies that the cause for thankfulness 
is the unceasing nature of St. Paul’s 
remembrance of Timothy; the A.V. 
that (quod, Vulg.) refers the cause to the- 
remembrance itself. Rom. i. g is not a 
parallel instance of as. 

adidderrrov—Seyoectv pov: A regular 
epistolary formula, as is evidenced by 
the papyri; though no doubt in St. 
Paul’s case it corresponded to reality. 
See his use of it in reff. and Dean Armi- 
tage Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 37 sq., 275 
$qq. €Sp. Pp. 279, sg. on the formula pvetav 
moveto8at, from which this passage is a. 
remarkable variation. 

vukTos Kal ipépas is connected by the 
R.V. with éruro@6v. In t Thess. ii. 9,. 
iii, 10, the phrase unquestionably is con- 
nected with what follows. On the other 
hand, in rt Tim. v. 5 it comes at the end 
of aclause; andin this place the A.V. 
connects it with tats Seyoeoty pov. This: 
is certainly right, on the analogy of 1 
Thess. iii. 10, where see Milligan’s note. 
Alf. and Ell. connect it with a8vdNevrrov 
exo. 

émumo0av oe idSetv: a Pauline expres- 
sion. See reff. iSeiv is not expressed 
in’ 2 Corvix. 14, Phil. 1. 8, ii. 26. 

Ver. 4. pepvnpévos—Saxptov : Paren- 
thetical. St. Paul’s longing was made 
keener by his recollection of the tears 
Timothy had shed at their last parting. 
So Chrys. fixes the occasion. We are 
reminded of the scene at Miletus, Acts: 
xx. 37. Bengel, comparing Acts xx. 19, 
thinks that reference is rather made to an 
habitual manifestation of strong emotion. 
At that time, and in that society, tears. 
were allowed as a manifestation of emo- 
tion more freely than amongst modern 
men of the West. 

Xapas wAnpw0d: For wAnpdw with a 
genitive, cf. Rom. xv. 13,14. It takes a 
dat., Rom. i. 29, 2 Cor. vii. 4, cf. Eph. 
Vv. 163 an-acc., Phil. 1. 1x, Col. i 0. 

Ver. 5. trdpvnow aBov: Having 
been reminded. Not to be connected 
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1. 5. A , , a ag@ x 
t See note. “pdppy cou Awtd: kai TH pytpl cou Edvixn, ‘ mémeropor S€ Ort Kat 


u 4 Macc. 
xvi. 9 
only. 

v Rom. viii. 
38, xiv. 14, XV. 14, Ver. 12. 
x I Cor. iv. 17. 


with the clause immediately preceding, 
as R.V.m. tadpvyots, a reminder, 1.€., 
an act of recollection specially excited 
by a particular person or thing, thus 
differs from avdpvyous, which is self- 
originated (so Ammonius Grammaticus, 
quoted by Bengel). Ell. compares for 
the thought Eph.i. 15. For this use of 
AapBave, cf Rom. vii. 8, 11 (&popphy 
X.), Heb. ii. 3 (apxqv A.), x1. 29, 36 
(aetpav X.), 2 Pet. i. g (AjOnv X.). The 
fact that St. Paul received this reminder 
of Timothy’s faith suggests that there 
were other aspects of his conduct—pos- 
sibly as an administrator—which were 
not wholly satisfactory. His unfeigned 
faith made up for much. 

tis évdknoev K.T.A.: évorxéw is used 
in Rom. viii. 11 and 2 Tim. i. 14 of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit; and in 
Col. ii. 16 of the Word of Christ. In 2 
Cor. vi. 16, évoukyow is added in the 
quotation from Lev. xxvi. 12 to éviept- 
TATHTw. Tisch. and W.H._ read 
évoukovoa for oixotoa in Rom. vii. 17. 
Timothy’s faith was hereditary as St. 
Paul’s was. a@mp@rov does not mean 
that Lois was the first of her family to 
have faith, but that it dwelt in her, to St. 
Paul’s knowledge, before it dwelt in 
Timothy. It is to be observed that it is 
implied that the faith of God’s people be- 
fore Christ came is not different in kind 
from faith after Christ has come. 

pappy: an infantile equivalent in 
early Greek for pyrnp, is used in later 
Greek for +4 0y, grandmother. It occurs, 
e.g.,in 4 Macc. xvi. 9, ovk dipopat tpav 
TEKVA, OVSE Lappy KANPeioa paxapiaOx- 
gopat. See also Moulton and Milligan, 
Expositor, vii., vii. 561. 

Aw(8.: Since Timothy’s father was a 
Greek, and his mother a Jewess (Acts 
xvi. 1), we may conclude that Lois was 
the mother of Eunice (see art. in Hast- 
ings’ D. B.). 

Evvicy: See art. in Hastings’ D. B., 
where Lock notes that the curious read- 
ing of cursive 25 in Acts xvi. I, vids 
~yuvaikds Tivos “lovdaias yypas, and the 
substitution of yypas for “lov8atas in 
Gig., fuld. “‘ may embody a tradition of 
her widowhood”. 

mémevrpat: The other examples of St. 


a x 
év oot. 6. “80 “Hy “aitlay *dvapipyickw ce * dvalwmupetv TO 


w Luke viii. 47, Acts xxii. 24, 2 Tim. i. 12, Tit. i. 13, Heb. it. 11. 
y Gen. xlv. 27, x Macc. xiii. 7 only. 


Paul’s use of this word (see reff.) give no 
support to the notion of Thdrt. (followed 
by Alf.) that wémweopar here has the 
force of our I am sure, I am certain, 
when we wish to hint gently that we 
desire reassurance on the point about 
which we express our certainty. In all 
the places in which St. Paul uses 
wémevopat he is anxious to leave no 
doubt as to his own certitude. Never- 
theless, in this case, it was quite possible 
for him to be perfectly certain that un- 
feigned faith animated Timothy, and at 
the same time to have misgivings (ver. 7) 
as to Timothy’s moral courage in deal- 
ing with men. We supply évovxet after 
oot. 

Ver. 6. 8 fv aitfav: not so much 
‘“because I am persuaded of thine un- 
feigned faith” (Theoph., Thdrt.), as, 
‘because this faith does of a surety 
dwell in thee”. We are most fruitfully 
stimulated to noble action, not when we 
know other people think well of us, but 
when their good opinion makes us recog- 
nise the gifts to us of God’s grace. Faith, 
as well as salvation, is the gift of God, 
Eph. ii. 8. Except in this phrase (see 
reff. and Acts xxviii. 20), aitta is not 
found elsewhere in Paul. It is common 
in Matt., Mark, John, and Acts, 

avalwrupetv: In both places cited 
in reff.—the only occurrences in the 
Greek Bible—the verb is intransitive: 
his, or their, spirit revived. Chrys. well 
compares with the image suggested by 
avalwrupety (‘ stir into flame,’’) “ quench 
not the Spirit,’ 1 Thess. v. 19, where by 
“the Spirit’? is meant His charismatic 
manifestations of every kind. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connexion that 
avalwrupety davracias is opposed to 
oBevvivar in M. Antoninus, vii. 2 (quoted 
by Wetstein). 

7d Xaptopa Tov Ge0d: This expression 
refers to the salvation of the soul by 
God’s grace, in Rom. vi, 23, xi. 29. The 
narrower signification, as here, of a gift 
given to us to use to God’s glory is xapu- 
opa éx Geo, 1 Cor. vii. 7, or more usually 
simply xaépiopa, The particular nature 
of the gift must be determined by the 
context. In this case it was a charisma 
that was exercised in a spirit not of fear- 
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iv. 14,and 
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Suvdpews Kal dydans Kat “owppovcpod. 8. My ody 9 émavoxuvOfs iv. 14. 


yo , f ro Fe , An A 
TO “paptupioy “Tod “Kupiou *ipay pnde enue tov © Sdopr0y adtod - 


‘d Mark viii. 


f See x Tim. i. 14. g See note. 


38= Luke ix. 26, Rom. i. 16, 2 Tim. i. 16, Heb. xi. 16, cf. ver. 12. 


b Here only, 
Nad. 

c Here only, 
not LXX, 

e See x Tim. ii. 6. 


1 8o0vdelas 238, two others, Didymus, Clem. Al., Chrys., by a confused recollec- 


tion of Rom. viii. 15. 


fulness, We can scarcely be wrong, 
then, if we suppose the charisma of 
administration and rule to be in St. 
Paul’s mind rather than ‘“ the work of an 
evangelist ” (ch. iv. 5). So Chrys., ‘ for 
presiding over the Church, for the work- 
ing of miracles, and for every service”. 

Sua THs éwiOdoews—pov: See note on 
x1 Tim. iv. 14, where it is pointed out 
that we have no right to assume that 
‘hands were laid on Timothy once only. 
Thus Acts ix. 17 and xiii. 3 are two such 
occasions in St. Paul’s spiritual life. 
There may have been others. 

Ver. 7. ot yap €Swxev Hpiv: The yap 
connects this statement with the exhorta- 
tion preceding in such a way as to sug- 
gest that God’s gift ‘to us” of a spirit 
of power is in the same order of being 
cas the charisma imparted to Timothy by 
the laying on of St. Paul’s hands. The 
question is, then, To whom is reference 
made in jpiv? We can only reply, The 
Christian Society, represented by the 
capostles on the Day of Pentecost. (The 
-aor. €8wkev points to a definite occasion). 
Then it was that the Church began to 
weceive the power, 8vvapis, which had 
been promised (Luke xxiv. 49; Acts i. 8) 
‘by the Lord, and realised by the apostles 
‘collectively (Acts iv. 33; 1 Cor. iv. 20, v. 
4), and individually (Acts vi. 8; 1 Cor. ii. 
4; 2 Cor. vi. 7, xii. g). Whatever special 
charismata are bestowed on the ministers 
‘of the Church at ordination, they are a 
part of the general stream of the Pente- 
costal gift which is always being poured 
-out by the ascended Lord. 

avevpa Setttas: It is simplest to take 
veda here as a comprehensive equiva- 
lent to yxdptopa, as in x Cor. xiv. 12, 
Lynrorat éore mvevpdatwv. God did not 
infuse into us fearfulness, etc. The gen, 
-after amvetpa, in this and similar cases, 
Rom. viii. 15 (SovAcias, viodertas), xi. 8 
(«xatavvgews), 1 Cor. iv. 21, Gal. vi. 1 
(apatryntos), 2 Cor. iv. 13 (wtorews), 
Eph. i. 17 (codias, «.7.A.), expresses the 
‘prominent idea, the term mvedpa adds 
the notion that the quality spoken of is 


not self-originated. The personal Holy 
Spirit is not meant unless the context 
names Him unambiguously, as in Eph. 
lacey, 

Sertta: fearfulness, timidity, timor. 
This is the right word here, as SovAelas is 
the right word in Rom.viii.15. It is curious 
that in Lev. xxvi. 36, where B has SovAetav 
A &c. have SeAlav. See apparat. crit. 
There was an element of SeAfa in 
Timothy’s natural disposition which must 
have been prejudicial to his efficiency as 
a Church ruler. For that position is 
needed (a) force of character, which if 
not natural may be inspired by conscious- 
ness of a divine appointment, (b) love, 
which is not softness, and (c) self-discip- 
line, which is opposed to all easy self- 
indulgence which issues in laxity of 
administration. cwppovicpod: sobrictatis. 
Better active, as R.V., discipline, first of 
self, then of others. See Blass, Gram- 
may, p. 61. 

Vv. 8—ii. 2. The leading thoughts in 
this section are (a) the Day of reward 
and judgment which is surely coming 
(12, 18), (2) the unreasonableness there- 
fore of cowardly shame (8, 12, 16), and 
(c) the necessity that Timothy should 
guard the deposit and hand it on (14- 
iin2)e 

Es not ashamed, therefore, of the Gos- 
pel to which our Lord was not ashamed 
to testify; nor be ashamed of me, who 
am in prison because of testimony borne 
to Him and it. Share our sufferings in 
the strength given by God, whose power 
is displayed in the Gospel of life of which 
I was appointed a preacher. This is the 
direct cause of my present lot; but Iam 
not ashamed; for I know the power of 
Him to whom I have committed myself 
in trust. Do you imitate His faithfulness : 
guard the deposit committed to you. I 
am not asking you to do more than some 
others have done. You know Onesi- 
phorus and his work as well as I do. 
When all turned their backs on me, he 
was not ashamed to make inquiries for 
me; and, finding me in prison, he con- 
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3, not 
LXX. 


i Rom. viii. A 
: 28, ix. 11, GAG Kate idtay 
Eph. ivTX; 
Ml, II. 
stantly cheered me by his visits. May 
God bless him and his! Do you, then, 


welcome the strengthening grace of 
Christ, and provide for a succession of 
faithful teachers to preserve intact the 
sacred deposit of the faith. 

Ver. 8. ph otv éwaroxuvOgs: The Say- 
ing of Jesus (Mark viii. 38 = Luke ix. 26) 
was probably in St. Paul’s mind. He 
alludes to it again, ii.12. The aor. subj. 
with pn forbids the supposition that 
Timothy had actually done what St. 
Paul warns him against doing (Winer- 
Moulton, Grammar, p. 628, and J. H. 
Moulton, Grammar, vol. i. p. 122 sq.). 
See note on i Tim. iv. 14. Personal ap- 
peals are a feature of this epistle cf. ver. 
TZ) piles Thalia Lal veel, 25) 

To paptiptov t. Kuptov: Testimony 
borne by our Lord, His words, His ethi- 
cal and spiritual teaching, by which 
Christianity has influenced the ideals 
and practice of society. The gen. after 
paptvpiov is best taken as subjective. 
See 1 Cor. i. 6, ii. 1; 2 Thess. i. 10. 

Tov Kuplov qpa@v: See note on r Tim. 
i. 14. 

épe Tov Séoprov advtod: This does not 
mean one made prisoner by the Lord, but 
one who belongs to the Lord and is a 
prisoner for His sake. There is nothing 
figurative about Séop.os. St. Paul calls 
himself 6 Séop. tT. Xp. Ino. in Eph. iii. 
1, Séop. Xp. “Ino. Philem. 1 and 9. 
The idea is more clearly expressed in 
6 Séop. év Kupiw Eph. iv. 1. He is a 
prisoner; he is also ‘‘in Christ”. The 
expression also suggests the thought 
that his earthly imprisonment is ordered 
by the Lord, not by man. The present 
captivity is alluded to again in ver. 16 
andii.g. It is not the same figure as in 
2 Cor. ii. 14, “ God which always leadeth 
us in triumph in Christ’ as His captives. 
See Lightfoot on Col. ii. 15. 

ovvkakoTdabnoov TO evayyeAlw: Foin 
us [the Lord and me] in our sufferings 
for the Gospel’s sake. More than once 
in this epistle St. Paul declares that he is 
suffering (waoyw, ver. 12; Kakomada, il. 
g). He has said, ‘‘ Be not ashamed... . 
of me”; but he has just coupled the 
testimony of the Lord with his own; and 
further on (ii. 8) Jesus Christ is noted as 
the great illustration of the law, ‘No 
cross, no crown’’. See note there. It is 


adoavTos pas Kat Kadécavtos Kdjoer dyia, ob KaTa TA Epya Hpav, 
‘arpdbecw Kal xdpw thy Sobeicay ypiv év XpioTe 


best then to give a wider reference than 
pot to the ouv in cuvKaxomwd§. The 
R.V., Suffer hardship with the gospel 
is needlessly harsh. The dat. t@ evay- 
yedlo is the dativus commodi. 

Kata Stvapiy Geod must be connected 
with cvvkaxordé. ; and thissuggests that 
the power of God here means power 
given by God, as in 2 Cor. vi. 7, 1 Pet. 
i. 5, ‘the power that worketh in us” 
(Eph. iii. 20), the assured possession of 
which would brace Timothy to suffer 
hardship. Alf. and EIL., following Bengel, 
take it subjectively: the power of God 
displayed in our salvation (as in Rom. 
i. 16; 1 Cor. i. 18, 24, ii. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 4). 
But St. Paul could scarcely exhort Tim- 
othy to display a degree of fortitude com- 
parable to God’s active power. The next 
verse, TOU GwoavToOS, K.T.A., is not a 
detailed description of God’s power to 
save, but a recalling of the fact that 
Timothy had actually experienced God’s 
saving grace in the past. This consider- 
ation would stimulate Timothy to play 
the man. 

Ver. 9g. Tod oadaavTos, x.t.A.: The 
connexion, as has been just remarked, is 
that our recognition at our baptism of 
God’s saving and calling grace—He 
saved us and called us at a definite point 
of time (aor.)—ought to strengthen our 
faith in the continuance in the future of 
His gifts of power to us. On the insist- 
ence in this group of epistles on God's 
saving grace, see notes on 1 Tim. i. I, ii, 4. 

Kahégavtos KAyoer ayia: To a holy 
calling, t.e., to a life of holiness, is less 
ambiguous than with a holy calling, 
which might mean ‘‘a calling uttered by 
a Holy One,” or “in holy language”. 
KAfjors does not here mean the invitation 
(as in Rom. xi. 29), but, when qualified 
as here by an adj., it means the condition 
into which, or the purpose for which, we 
have been called (so 4 G@vw x«X., Phil. iii. 
14, éwovpdvios KA., Heb. iii. 1; and cf. 
1 Cor. vii. 20). We have been ‘‘called 
to be saints,”” Rom. i. 7, ‘called into the 
fellowship of God’s Son,”’ 1 Cor. i. g. 

ov kata Ta Epya: The sentiment is 
more clearly expressed in Tit. iii. 5, 
otk é& Epywv .. . & éroijoapev jpeis. 
There is an echo in both places of the 
controversy, now over, concerning works 
and grace. Perhaps kata is used in this 
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v See ver. 5. 

1 Tim. vi. 20. 


s See ver. 6. tH 
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q Wisd. (2), 4 Macc. (2), Rom. ii. 7, 1 Cor. xv. 42, 50, 53, Eph. vi. 24. 

: Here only in Pastorals. uP. Gite Ge vere 

w Luke xiv. 31, Rom. iv. 21, xi. 23, Tit. i. 9, cf. Heb. xi. 19, Jas 
y 2 Thess. i. 10, 2 Tim. i, 18, iv, 8. 


S. CXVili. (cxix.) 6, cf. ver. 8. 
. ili, 2. x See 


1So S*AD*, d, e, sah.; "Ino. Xpior. SCCDcFGKLP, all cursives, f, g, vg., go., 


boh., syrr., arm. 


2 Add é@vav (from 1 Tim. ii. 7), all except S9*A, 17. 


clause to mark more vividly the antithesis 
to the next, kara i8. mpd0., in which its 
use is more normal. See Eph. ii. 8, ov« 
2& tpav, Ve0d 1d SGpoyv. 

GAAG Kata iStav mpdbeciv, k.T.r.: 
The grace in which the divine purpose 
for man expresses itself was given to 
mankind before times eternal; mankind, 
sons of God, being summed up, concen- 
trated, in the Son of God, whom we 
know now as Christ Jesus. In Him was 
present, germ-wise, redeemed humanity, 
to be realised in races and individuals in 
succeeding ages. 

We have here the same teaching about 
the Church and Christ as is more fully 
given in Ephesians and Colossians (see 
especially Eph. i. 4). In Rom. xvi. 25 
the antithesis between a reality veiled in 
the past and now unveiled, or manifested, 
is expressed in language very similar 
to that of the passage before us: kata 
arroxdduiiv pvotypiov xpdvois aiwvious 
ceotynpévov davepwbévros Sé viv. 

mpo xXpovwv aiwvlwv: expresses the 
notion of that which is anterior to the 
most remote period in the past conceiv- 
able by any imagination that man knows 
of, 

Ver. 10. davepwletoav: See note on 
1 Tim. iii. 16. Bengel calls attention to 
the fit juxtaposition of illustria verba: 
davepwcioar, émipavelas, pwticavtos. 

Sua THs émupavelas, K.T.A.: See on I 
Tim. vi. 14. The éaipdvera here must 
not be referred to the Incarnation, con- 
sidered as having taken place at a parti- 
cular moment in time. It includes it; 
the émddvea began then; and will 
be continued, becoming ever brighter 
and clearer, until its consummation, to 
which the term émpdvera is elsewhere 
restricted, 


KatapyyoavrTos: We cannot, because 
of the absence of an article before the 
participles, safely translate, when he 
brought to nought, rather than, who 
brought to nought. Abolished does not 
express the truth. Christians all ‘taste 
of death” as their Master did (John viii. 
52, Heb. ii. g), though they do not 
“see” it; and they are confident that 
they too will be ‘saved out of death’’ 
(Heb. v. 7). Death for them has lost its 
sting (Heb. ii. 14,15). It need not cause 
any difficulty that here the undoing of 
death is spoken of as past, whereas in 
t Cor. xv. 26, 54, it is “the last enemy 
that shall be abolished”? (see Rev. xx. 
14). We have a parallel in John xvi. 
11, ‘‘ The prince of this world hath been 
judged”’. 

tov Odvatov: Alf., following Bengel, 
sees a special force in the art. — ‘‘as if he 
had said Orcum illum”. 

gwrtigavtos: To be connected with 
81a Tod evayyeAlov. The Gospel is that 
by which the presence of Christ, the 
light, is apprehended. That light does 
not create life and incorruption: it dis- 
plays them. 

Lonv Kal ab0apolav: Immortality or 
Incorruption defines the life more clearly. 

Ver. 11. els 6 éréOnv, «.7.X.: See 1 
Tim. ii. 7, where these words are also 
found, and the note on x Tim. i. 11. 

Ver. 12. 8’ Hv aitlav: 7.¢., because I 
am a preacher of the Gospel. Cf. Gal. 
Ved: 

ovK érraroyvvonat: Non confundor, I 
am not disappointed of my hope, as in ref. 

metwlorevka... Wéemeropar: The per- 
fects have their usual force. For wétrevo- 
pat see Rom, viii, 38 and note on ver. 5. 

Tv wapadykyvy pov is best taken as 
that which I have deposited for safe 
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13. *‘Yrotimwow éye *éyrawdvtwv *Adywov dv Tap 
kat °dydan tH ev ’Xpiotd ?*Inaod. 
14. thy caddy °mapabhkny! °pddagov 81d Mvedparos “Aytou Tod 


15) 


OtSas todto bt. ‘dmeotpdpynody pe 


f Matt. v. 42, 2 Tim. iv. 4, Tit. i. 14, Heb. xii. 25. 


larapakarabykyny 47, many others. 


keeping. Cf. the story of St. John and 
the robber from Clem, Alex. Quis Dives, 
§ 42, quoted by Eus. H.E. iii. 23, tHv 
mapakatadykny amrdSos jpiv. Here it 
means ‘‘my soul” or “myself,” cf. Ps. 
xxx, (xxxi.) 6, eis xelpds cov wapalyco- 
par To veda pov, Luke xxiii. 46, 1 Pet. 
iv. I9, I Thess. v. 23. This explana- 
tion of wapa0yKnv harmonises best with 
émaoxVvopat, wemtorevKa, and dudaéar. 
The whole verse has a purely personal 
reference. Nothing but a desire to give 
mapa0ykn the same meaning wherever 
it occurs (1 Tim. vi. 20, q.v.; 2 Tim. i. 14) 
could have made Chrys. explain it here 
as ‘‘the faith, the preaching of the Gos- 
pel”. So R.V.m., that which he hath 
committed unto me. ‘ Paulus, decessui 
proximus, duo deposita habebat: alterum 
Domino, alterum Timotheo committen- 
dum,” Bengel. This exegesis compels 
us to refer 6 to God the Father. 

eis exelvnv THY Huepav: The day of 
judgment and award, 1 Cor. iii. 13. 

Ver. 13. trorimwow exe: A resump- 
tion of the exhortation which was broken 
off in ver.g. This command is strictly 
parallel to that which follows: tor. 
Uytaiv.—ikoveas corresponds to, and 
is the external expression of, Thy kad. 
amapadykny; €xe corresponds to dvAagoyv ; 
and év riorer—'Inood to 8ia—fpiv. 

tmrotimwaw tvyvawdvtTev Adywv: The 
gen. is that of apposition: a pattern, 
sc. of faith, expressed in sound words. 
The phrase marks an advance on the 
Pépdwors THs yvooews (Rom. ii. 20) or 
popd. evocBeias (2 Tim. iii. 5). It hap- 
pily suggests the power of expansion 
latent in the simplest and most primitive 
dogmatic formulas of the Christian faith. 

éxe has the same strengthened signifi- 
cation as in 1 Tim. i. 19, where see note. 

bytatvdvtwv Adywv: See note on I 
Tim, i. Lo. 

av... Hkovoas: Alf. notes that the 
use of @y rather than fv shows that 
tytatv. Ady. and not trorvm. is the chief 
thing in St. Paul’s mind. It is obvious 
that Timothy could not have heard the 
tmrotimwaots, Which is a concept of the 


mind expressed in many sound words 
heard on various occasions. As to the 
translation, von Soden agrees with Hort, 
who insists on “the order, the absence 
of rhv, and the use of éxe”’ as compelling 
us to render, ‘‘ Hold as a pattern,” etc. 
This rendering would favour Hort’s con- 
jecture that ‘‘QN isa primitive corrup- 
tion for ON,” 7.e., ‘Hold as a pattern 
of sound words the word which thou hast 
heard,’”’ etc. But the absence of the 
article is such a marked feature in the 
Pastorals that no argument can be based 
on it here. 

Bengel calls attention to the change 
in order in ii. 2. Here, wap’ éu0d 7xov- 
goas, the emphasis being on St. Paul’s 
personal authority; there, 7kovcas map” 
éuov, because of the antithesis between 
jKovoas and mapdbov, 

év mlorer, K.T.A.: See note on 1 Tim. 
i. 14. This clause must be joined with 
éxe, not with jKoveas, nor with tyra. 
doy. only: as given in faith, etc. (von 
Soden), 

Ver. 14. Thy kadhv twapabyknv: The 
faith, which is a trotvmewots in relation 
to the growing apprehension of it by the 
Church, is a wapa0yxn, deposit, in the 
case of each individual. On the constant 
epithet kadds see 1 Tim. i. 18, and on 
mapa0ykn I Tim. vi. 20. There is a 
special force in xadyv here, as distin- 
guishing the precious faith from thy 
mapadykny pov of ver. 12. 

vAagov S14 Nvevpartos ‘Aylou: dudac- 
oe.v is more than €yew: it implies here 
final perseverance; and that can only be 
attained through the Holy Spirit. God 
must co-operate with man, if man’s 
efforts are to be successful. Cf. ‘* Work 
out your own salvation. . . for it is God 
which worketh in you”? (Phil. ii. 12, 13). 

Nvevpartos ‘Ayiov: This verse and Tit. 
iii, 5 are the only places in the Pastorals 
in which the Holy Spirit is mentioned. 

Ver. 15. ol8as totro: There is a per- 
sonal appeal for loyalty in this reminder. 
The whole paragraph, with its examples 
cited of disloyalty and loyalty, was in- 
tended as an object lesson to Timothy. 
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LemyoxtvOn So*K. 


ameotpadynody we: The reff., with the 
exception of chap. iv. 4, are parallel to 
this use of the verb. 

mavres must not be pressed: it is the 
sweeping assertion of depression. If it 
had been even approximately true, Timo- 
thy would have had no church to admini- 
ster. On the other hand, something less 
serious than apostasy from the faith may 
be alluded to, such as personal neglect of 
the apostle (cf. iv. 16, wdvres pe éyKaré- 
Aeurrov, and the contrast of Onesiphorus’ 
conduct with theirs in the next verse), a 
thing which to uswho see St. Paul through 
the halo of centuries of veneration seems 
painfully hard to understand. But it is 
abundantly plain that apostles did not 
during their lifetime receive that univer- 
sal and unquestioning reverence from 
their fellow-Christians which we would 
have antecedently supposed could not 
have been withheld from them. Cf. 3 
John 9. 

oi év TH Acta: Asia means the Roman 
province, which included Mysia, Lydia, 
Caria, great part of Phrygia, the Troad, 
and the islands off the coast. 

This statement is most naturally ex- 
plained of a defection in Asia of natives 
of Asia. Plummer conjectures that St. 
Paul had applied by letter from Rome for 
help to some leading Asiatic Christians, 
and had been refused. Of course it is 
possible that St. Paul refers to something 
that had taken place in Rome (so Bengel, 
who compares chap. iv. 16). But all who 
are in Asia would be a strange way of 
referring to some Asiastics who had been 
in Rome and had returned to Asia; and 
though ot8as rotro is naturally under- 
stood as mentioning something of which 
Timothy had knowledge only by report, 
we cannot be sure that St. Paul intended 
here to distinguish ot8as from yivéoxets. 
Perhaps the defection had taken place 
during an absence of Timothy from Asia. 
Nothing else is known certainly of Phy- 
gelus and Hermogenes. 

Ver. 16. Sgn Edeos, k.T.A.: SiSope 
éXeos, like ebpioxw €deos, is a Hebraism. 
Seereff. The correlative, \apBdve édeos 


2 gmovdaidtepov DcKL; orovSadrepws A, two cursives.. 


occurs Heb. iv. 6. ‘moveiv €deos pera. 
tivos (Luke i. 72, x. 37; Jas. ii. 13) is a 
similar phrase. Here, we should say, 
May God bless so and so. €Xeog does. 
not correspond to any special sin. 

76 Ov. otk : This household is saluted 
iniv. 1g. It is most natural to suppose 
that Onesiphorus himself was dead, both 
from this expression and from the pious. 
wish in ver. 18. Prayer for living friends 
is normally and naturally in regard to 
objects which will be realised here in 
earth. The evidence of 2 Macc. xii. 44, 
45, proves that an orthodox Jew of our 
Lord’s time could have prayed for the 
dead. A full discussion of the question. 
must embrace a consideration of the 
final cause of prayer, and of the nature of 
that which we call death. See reff. to: 
recent literature on this subject in Mil- 
ligan’s art. Onesiphorus in Hastings’ 
ID iar 
avépugev: The comprehensive term 
refresh expresses the notion admirably. 
They are ‘‘the blessed of God the 
Father’? to whom the King shall say, 
‘“‘T was in prison, and ye came unto. 
me” (Matt. xxv. 36. See Heb. x. 34, 
xiii. 3). For St. Paul’s appreciation of 
the pleasures of friendly intercourse, see 
Rom.-xv. 32, 1 Cor, xvi. 18/2 Cor. vii. 
13, Philem. 7, 20. 

éraroytven: For other examples of the 
absence of the temporal augment ¢f. 
Luke xiii. 13 (4vop06@, A B D, etc.) ; 


RKIVI 7 ee) ODN aVie LG, PACTS il. 7225, 
Rom. ix. 29 (6po01dOnpev A F GL P). 
Ver. 17. yevdpevos év “Pduy: The 


reference is most likely to the apostle’s. 
first Roman imprisonment, Eph. vi. 20. 
Whichever it was, woA\akus implies that. 
it had lasted some time. 

Ver. 18. It is immaterial whether we 
explain 6 Kupuos, in this verse, of God 
the Father, the source of judgment, or of 
God the Son, the instrument of judg- 
ment. It is far-fetched to suppose that. 
the repeated Kipios . . . Kuptov refer to 
different divine Persons. Huther’s expl., 
followed by Alf.,seems the best, that gn 6 
Kup.os had become so completely a for- 
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b See 1 Tim. i. 12. c Seer Tim. i. 18. 
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mula that the recurrence did not seem 
harsh. 

Kal Soa «.T.A, : 
.afterthought. 


This clause is an 


Sunxdvagev: The verb is used with a: 


perfectly general reference here, as in 
Heb. vi. Io. 

BéArvov: The comparative here is in- 
tensive or elative. See Blass, Grammar, 
Pp. 33, 141,142. Other examples are in 1 
Tim. iii. 14 (Tisch.) and in the Received 
Text of ver. 17 of this chapter. 

CHAPTER II.—Ver. 1. o¥: emphatic, 
asin xz Tim. vi. 11 and ch. iii. 10; but the 
appeal is not primarily that Timothy 
should imitate Onesiphorus, or learn by 
the example of Phygelus and Hermo- 
genes, but rather marks the intensity of 
‘the apostle’s anxiety for the future con- 
duct of Timothy in the Church; and 
similarly otv is resumptive of all the 
considerations and appeals for loyalty in 
chap. i. 

Téexvov : See note on r Tim. i. 2, 

éySuvapov év, K.T.A.: The thought is 
resumed from i. 8, 9, and expanded in vv. 
3-13. The closest parallel is that in 
Eph. vi. 10, év8vvapotabe év Kupto, 
«7A. See note on i Tim. i. 12 and 
reff., esp. Rom. iv. 20, Phils-iv. 13. 
Although the verb is passive, as indicated 
in the R.V., those who are, or who are 
exhorted to be, strengthened are not 
merely passive recipients of an influence 
from without. The act of reception in- 
~volves man’s co-operation with God. 
Compare ‘Abide in me, and I in you”’ 
(John xv. 4). The perfection of God’s 
power is conditioned by the weakness of 
man (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

TH XGpite TH év Xp. “Ino.: The two 
passages, 2 Cor. xii. 9, and Eph. vi. 10, 
alluded to in the last note, explain this. 
Grace here has its simplest theological 
meaning, as the divine help, the un- 
merited gift of assistance that comes 
from God. 

Ver. 2. St. Paulis here contemplating 
-an apostolical succession in respect of 


teaching rather than of administration. 
It is natural that in the circumstances of 
the primitive Church the building up of 
converts in the faith should have occupied 
a larger place in the Christian conscious- 
ness than the functions of an official 
ministry; but the historical continuity 
of the ministry of order is of course in- 
volved in the direction here. St. Paul 
would have been surprised if any other 
conclusion had been drawn from his 
words. In any case, the Providence of 
God sees further than do His servants. 

& HKovcas map’ éuod: See note oni. 
135 
81a wodAGv paptipwy: not per multos 
testes (Vulg.), but coram multis testibus 
(Tert. de Praescript. 25). The usual 
Greek for ‘‘in the presence of witnesses ”’ 
is éml paptupwv; but 81a beGv paprupey 
is viele from Plutarch (see Field, in 
loc.). 

The 84 is that of accompanying cir- 
cumstances. The reference is to a 
solemn traditio of the essentials of the 
faith on the occasion of Timothy’s or- 
dination, rather than his baptism. The 
former reference seems clear from the 
parallel drawn between St. Paul's com- 
mittal of the faith to Timothy and 
Timothy’s committal of it to others. 
On the other hand, a comparison of 1 
Tim. vi. 12 favours the view that this 
refers to a formal public instruction at 
baptism. Reasons have been already 
suggested against the identification of 
the laying-on of hands of x Tim. iv. 14 
with that of 2 Tim. i. 6. Otherwise it 
would be natural to suppose that the 
many witnesses were the members of 
the presbytery who were joined with St. 
Paul in the ordination of Timothy. But 
there is no reason why the reference 
should be thus restricted. The action 
was a public one, “in the face of the 
Church”. So Chrys., “ Thou hast not 
heard in secret, nor apart, but in the 
presence of many, with all openness of 
speech”. The view of Clem. Alex. 
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B 1 Here only, not LXX. 
11. 7,9 Only, N.T. 


o Seer Tim. i. 8. 


lov otv Kaxomwd. CcDcKL, syrhcl-txt, go. 


(Hy fot. vii. ed. Potter, ii. p. 1015) that 
the toAXol pdptupes mean testimonies 
from the Law and the Prophets is only a 
curiosity of exegesis. 

mapa0ov: See note on 1 Tim. 18, 

muotots: trustworthy, carries on the 
figure of the faith as a deposit. It is 
possible, as Bengel suggests, that the 
injunctions in vv. 14-21 have reference to 
these ministers. 

txavol: qualified. Seereff. Suvvards, 
in Tit. i. 9, expresses capability as proved 
by experience. 

Vv. 3-13. The condition of all success 
is toil; toil which may involve pain. 
Think of the price of a soldier’s victory, 
the conditions of an athlete’s crown, of 
a field-labourer’s wage. Our Lord Jesus 
Himself, as man, is the great Exemplar 
of this law. I am another. This is a 
faithful saying; and therefore we sing, 
‘We shall live with Him because we 
died with Him, etc.”. 

Ver. 3. ovvkaxomrancov: Take thy 
part in suffering hardship (R.V.m.). 
This general reference is better than to 
supply pot, as R.V. See note on i. 8, 
ortpatiotnys : cf. cvvetpatidtys, Phil. 
ii, 25, Philem. 2. 

Ver. 4. otparevdpevos: militans Deo 
(Vulg.). Soldier, in the sense of a person 
belonging to the army, not soldier on 
service, as R.V., which makes the same 
error in Luke iii. 14 marg. (See Expositor, 
vi., vii. 120). 

épardéxerat: implicat se (Vulg.). The 
verb is used in a similar metaphor, 2 
Pet. ii. 20, but in a more adverse sense 
than here. A soldier, who is bound to 
go anywhere and do any thing at the 
bidding of his captain, must have no ties 
of home or business. The implied coun- 
sel is the ‘same as that given in 1 Cor. 
vii. 26-34, with its warnings against dis- 
traction between the possibly conflicting 
interests of the Lord and of this life. 
Note the use of apéoxw in x Cor. vii. 
32734- 
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m Here only, not LXX, cf. Heb. x. 32. 
p Acts. ii. 26, xxvii. 33, 34, Heb. vi. 7, xii. ro. 
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2°Ino. Xptor. DeKL, syrpesh, 


apéon: that he may be of use to (see 
Milligan on x Thess. ii. 4). 

Ver. 5. The sequence of images 
here—the soldier, the athlete, the field- 
labourer—affords an interesting illustra- 
tion of repetition due to association of 
ideas. The soldier and the field-labourer 
are combined in 1 Cor. ix. 7-10; the 
athlete appears in 1 Cor. ix. 24 sqqg. And 
the present passage has light thrown 
upon it from the earlier epistle, in which 
the various figures are more fully de- 
veloped. 

The connexion between the thought of 
the soldier and the athlete lies in the 
word vopipws (see note on x Tim. i. 8); 
and the exact force of vopipws will ap- 
pear from a reference to 1 Cor. ix. 25, 
‘Every man that striveth in the games 
is temperate in all things”. No one 
can be said to comply with the rules of 
the contest who has not undergone the 
usual preliminary training. One illustra- 
tion from those cited by Wetstein will 
suffice, that from Galen, comm. in 
Hippocr. i. 15: ot yupvacrat Kal ot 
vopipas abAovvTes, érl pev Tod aplorov 
Tov GpTov povov écOiovo, emt Se TOU 
Seirvov 75 Kpéas. 

Ver. 6. The difficulty in this verse is 
that the principle here laid down seems 
to be employed in 1 Cor. ix, 7,9, as an 
argument from analogy in support of the 
liberty of Christian ministers to enjoy 
some temporal profit from their spiritual 
labours ; whereas here St. Paul is urging 
a temper of other-worldliness. It is suf- 
ficient to say that there is no practical 
inconsistency between the two passages ; 
“each man hath his own gift from God, 
one after this manner, and another after 
that’’. There is a time to insist on one’s 
liberty to ‘use the world,’’ and there is a 
time to warn ourselves and others that 
self-repression is necessary to keep our- 
selves from “using it to the full”. The 
main connexion here lies in the word kom- 
6évta, which is emphatic; while mp@rov, 
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which is also emphatic, expresses in the il- 
lustration from the yewpyds the idea cor- 
responding to t@ orpat. d&péoy, and to 
orepavovta. in the others respectively. 
The labourer receives his hire, no matter 
how poor the crop may be: his wages are 
the first charge on the field. Cf. yq... 
tixtovea Botavynv evOetov éexetvors Su 
ots Kal yewpyetrar (Heb. vi. 7); his 
reward is sure, but then he must really 
labour. ‘ The fruits” are the reward of 
faithful labour in the Lord’s vineyard, 
the ‘well done!’’ heard from the Cap- 
tain’s lips, ‘‘the crown of glory that 
fadeth not away’’. We must not press 
all the details of an allegory. 

Ver. 7. voer & Adyw: Intellige quae dico 
(Vulg.), Grasp the meaning, cautionary 
and encouraging, of these three similes. 
Cf. ‘I speak as to wise men; judge ye 
what I say’ (x Cor. x. 15), and the use 
of the verb in 1 Tim. i. 7. 

Seoe., «.t.A.: If you have not suffi- 
cient wisdom to follow my argument, 
“ask of God, who giveth to all men liber- 
ally” (Jas. i. 5). 

pvynpdveve “Inoodv Xprorév—Aaveld : 
These words form rather the conclusion 
of the preceding paragraph than the be- 
ginning of a new one. St. Paul in press- 
ing home his lesson, passes from figures 
of speech to the great concrete example 
of suffering followed by glory. And as 
he has, immediately before, been laying 
stress on the certainty of reward, he gives 
a prominent place to éynyeppévov ék 
vexpov. Jesus Christ, of the seed of 
David, ‘‘Himself man” (x Tim. ii. 5), 
is the ideal soldier, athlete, and field- 
labourer; yet One who can be an ex- 
ample tous. It is not the resurrection 
as a doctrinal fact (A.V.) that St. Paul 
has in mind, but the resurrection as a 
personal experience of Jesus Christ, the 
reward He received, His being ‘‘ crowned 
with glory and honour, because of the 
suffering of death” (Heb. ii. 9). It is 
not Tov ‘Ingoty kal thy avdaracw (Acts 
xvii. 18), but “Incoty éynyeppévov, the 


perfect (as in 1 Cor. xv. 4, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
17, 20) preserving the notion of the perma- 
nent significance of that personal experi- 
ence of Jesus. In the other passage, 
Rom. i. 3, in which St. Paul distinctly 
alludes to our Lord’s human ancestry, 
the phrase tod yevouévov éx oméppatos 
Aaveld has a directly historical and pole- 
mical intention, as expressing and em- 
phasising the human nature of Christ in 
antithesis to His Divinity. Here é« 
omepp. A. merely expresses the fact of 
His humanity. We cannot affirm with 
certainty that the phrase has the Mes- 
sianic import that Son of David has in 
the Gospels. 

Kata Td evayyéAidy pov: The Gospel 
preached by me. See reff., and 16 ev. Td 
evayyeArobey vm’ énov (Gal. i. rr; 1 Cor. 
xv. I), which of course is identical in 
substance with 76 ev. . . . 8 morevOny 
éyo® (1 Tim. i. rr). The verity both of 
Christ’s humanity and of His resurrection 
was emphasised in the Gospel preached 
by St. Paul. This is brought out by the 
punctuation of R.V. 

Ver. g. €v @ Kaxowa0G: in which 
sphere of action, cf. Rom. i. 9, 2 Cor. x. 
14, Phil. iv. 2, The connexion seems to 
be that St. Paul is now indicating that 
he himself, in his degree, is an imitator 
of Jesus Christ. 

@s kakotpyos (see reff.): malefactor 
(R.V.). Evil doer (A.V.) does not so 
vividly express the notion of criminality 
implied in the word. Ramsay notes that 
the use of this word here marks ‘“‘ exactly 
the tone of the Neronian period, and... 
refers expressly to the flagitia, for which 
the Christians were condemned under 
Nero, and for which they were no longer 
condemned in A.p. 112”’ (Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 249). Compare 1 Pet. 
iv. 15. 

&AAG—ovd Sé8erar: We have the same 
contrast between the apostle’s own re- 
stricted liberty and the unconfinable 
range of the Gospel in Phil. i. 12, 14, and 
2 Tim. iv. 17. There is no reference, as, 


7—I12. 
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10. $a todto mdvra Stropévw 81a tobs “ exNekToUs, iva Kal adtol w See note. 


, a n A 
gwTnplas *Tuxwow Tis év Xprotd “Ingod peta ” 8déns ¥ aiwviou.! 
II, *mortds *6 “Adyos- ei yap *cuvamedvopev, kal ° cuvtjcoper 
> lal 
12, €l Umopevopev, kal ° cuvBaoiedaoper : et “dpyynodpea,” KaKetvos 


z Seex Tim. i. 15. 
2 Cor, vii. 3, not LXX. 


1 ovpaviov f, vg., syrhcl-mg, arm. 


Chrys. supposes, to the liberty permitted 
to St. Paul to preach the kingdom of 
God in his prison, as during the first 
imprisonment (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). The 
clause here is a natural reflective paren- 
thetical remark, 

Ver. 10. 84 totto: The knowledge 
that others had been, and were being, 
saved through his ministry was regarded 
by St. Paul as no small part of his reward. 
Thus, the Churches of Macedonia were 
his “‘crown,”’ as well as his ‘‘joy”’ (Phil. 
iv. 1, Thess. ii. 19). He had already 
in sight his “crown of righteousness”’. 
This consideration suggests that we 
should refer 81a totdro to what follows 
rather than to what immediately precedes 
(6Adyos ... Sé8erar). So Alf., who cites 
in illustration Rom. iv. 16, 2 Cor. xiii. 10, 
1 Tim. i. 16, Philem 15. On this view, 
we have completely displayed the con- 
formity of Jesus Christ and of St. Paul 
to the conditions of success exemplified 
in the soldier, the athlete, and the field- 
labourer. 

mwévra trouevw: as Love does, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 7. Ellicott rightly points out that 
Christian endurance is active, not passive: 
pain is felt as pain, but is recognised as 
having a moral and spiritual purpose. 

Sua tots éxAextovs: St. Paul was 
much sustained by the thought that his 
labours and sufferings were, in the provi- 
dence of God, beneficial to others (2 Cor. 
iO, xa E57) Eph, it. 1, 135 Phil. i. 17; 
Col. i. 24; Tit. i.1). ‘The elect” are 
those who, in the providence of God’s 
grace, are selected for spiritual privileges 
with a view directly to the salvation of 
others, as well as of themselves. The 
absolute phrase as here is found in Matt. 
xxiv. 22, 24= Mark xiii. 20, 22; ot éxAexTou 
avrod in Matt. xxiv. 31 = Mark xiii. 27(?), 
Luke xviii. 7; ékAexrol 8eod in Rom. viii. 
33, Col. iii. 12, Tit. i. 1; 6 ékAexTds év 
Kupl in Rom. xvi. 13. 

Kal avtol: they also (as well as I). It 
would be no Paradise to St. Paul “to 
live in Paradise alone’”’. Compare his 
supreme expression of selflessness in 
Rom. ix. 3. 


a Ecclus. xix. 10, Mark xiv. 31, 2 Cor. vii. 3 only. 
c¢1 Esd. viii. 26, x Cor. iv. 8 only. 


x Luke xx. 
35, Acts 
XXIV..35 
RXVi. 22, 
Xxvii, 3, 
Heb. viii. 
6, xi. 35. 

y1 Pet. v.10. 

b Rom. vi. 8, 

d See 1 Tim. v. 8, 


2 apvovpe0a SCDKLP, d, e. 


gwrtyplas peta Sd—ns aiwviov: Salva- 
tion may be enjoyed in part in this life; 
it will be consummated in eternal glory. 
See ref., and 2 Cor. iv. 17. 

Ver, Ir. murtds 6 Adyos: The teach- 
ing or saying referred to is “the word 
of the cross” as set forth by simile and 
living example in the preceding verses, 
4-11. So R.V.m._ This is an exactly 
parallel case to 1 Tim. iv. g. Here, as 
there, yap introduces a reinforcement of 
the teaching. 

et yap cuvamePdvopev, K.tT.A.: The 
presence of ydp does not militate against 
the supposition that we have here a frag- 
ment of a Christian hymn. A quotation 
adduced in the course of an argument 
must be introduced by some inferential 
particle; see on 1 Tim. iv. ro. On the 
other hand, it is questionable if et apwy- 
oope8a, «.7T.A. is suitable in tone to a 
hymn; and St. Paul’s prose constantly 
rises to rhythmical cadences, e.g., Rom. 
viii. 33 sqq., 1 Cor. xiii. We have here 
contrasted two crises, and two states 
in the spiritual life: ovvame@dvopev and 
a&pvynodpeda, point to definite acts at defi- 
nite times; while tropévopev and amo- 
Tovpev indicate states of being, more or 
less prolonged. 

el cuvareOdvonev Kal ouvlycoper : 
The two verbs are coupled also in 2 Cor. 
vii. 3; but the actual parallel in thought 
is found in Rom. vi. 4, 5,8. We died 
(aor., R.V.) with Christ at our baptism 
(Rom. vi. 8; Col. iii. 3), which, as normally 
administered by immersion, symbolises 
our burial with Christ and our rising 
again with Him to newness of life (Rom, 
vi. 4; Col. ii. 12). The future, ovv{j- 
copev, must not be projected altogether 
into the resurrection life; it includes and 
is completed by that; and no doubt the 
prominent notion here is of the life to 
come; but here, and in Rom. vi. 8, it is 
implied that there is a beginning of eter- 
nal life even while we are in the flesh, 
viz. in that newness of life to which we 
are called, and for which we are enabled, 
in our baptism. 

Ver, 12. et tropévopev Kat ovvBacr- 
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. see dad? , € A > > A a > , 
Tt iii. 1, “Apyioetar Has’ 13. €l amioTouper, éxelvos MmuoTOS péver* apry- 
onn xiv. 
26,2 Pet. cagQar yap! éaurdv ob SuvaTat. 
i. 12, Jude hte , ts 3 Bed = A7'6 es 
Pa ae 14. Tadra ° bropipyynoke, “ Siapaptupdpevos * €vwmiov © rod © Geo, 
f See x Tim. i ~ 3 24 208 i , \ k ~ 
v.2t. py "Aoyopaxety,® em * obdev “xphoipov, émt “Katactpoph Tay 
gSeex Tim. ; 


il, 3. = 
h Here only, not LXX, cf. 1 Tim. vi. 4. i Here only, N.T. k 2 Pet. ii. 6 only, N.T. 


10m. yap WcK, d, e, vg., go., syrhcl, arm. 

2So WCFG, 37, 67%, 80, 238, and about thirteen other cursives, f, g, boh., 
syrhcl-mg, arm.-ap.-Gb., Chrys., Thphyl., Amb., Pelag.; Kvptov ADKLP, most 
cursives, d, e, vg., go., syrpesh et hcl-txt, arm.-ap.-Treg., Chrys., Euthal., Thdrt., 


Dam., Thphyl., Ambrst., Prim. 
3 Noyopadyer AC*, d, e, f, g, vg. 


Aetdoopev: See Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xxii. 
28, 29; Acts xiv. 22; Rom. viii. 17; 2 
Thess. i. 5; Rev. i. 6, xx. 4. 

et dpvyodpeda, x.7-A.: An echo of our 
Lord’s teaching, Matt. x. 33. See also 
2 Pet. ii. 1; Jude 4. ‘The future con- 
veys the ethical possibility of the action” 
Ell. 
Ver 13. et amorotpev: It is reason- 
able to hold that the sense of amoréw 
in this place must be determined by the 
antithesis of murrés pévet. Now mods, 
as applied to God, must mean faithful 
(Deut. vii. 9g) ; one who “keepeth truth 
for ever’? (Ps. cxlvi. 6; 2 Cor. 1. 18; 
1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3; Heb. x. 
23, xi. 11). There is the same contrast 
in Rom. iii. 3, “ Shall their want of faith 
(amurria) make of none effect the faith- 
fulness (wiortv) of God?” But while 
we render amiorotpev, with R.V., are 
faithless, we must remember that un- 
reliability and disbelief in the truth were 
closely allied in St. Paul’s conception of 
them. 

apvjcacbat yap—ov Sivarar: Being 
essentially the unchangeable Truth, He 
cannot be false to His own nature, as we, 
when am.crodpev, are false to our better 
nature which has affinity with the Eter- 
nal, A lie in word, or unfaithfulness in 
act, is confessedly only an expedient to 
meet a temporary difficulty; it involves 
a disregard of the permanent element in 
our personality. The more a man real- 
ises the transitory nature of created 
things, and his own kinship with the 
Eternal, the more unnatural and unneces- 
sary does falsity in word or deed appear 
to him. It is therefore inconceivable 
that God should lie (Num. xxiii. 19; 1 
Sam. xv. 29; Mal. iii. 6; Tit. i. 2; Heb. 
vi. 18). The application of the clause here 
is not that ‘“‘ He will not break faith with 
us’’ (Alf.), but that the consideration of 
our powerlessness to affect the constancy 


4 eis SECDKL. 


of God our Father should brace us up to 
exhibit moral courage, as being His 
‘true children ’’. 

Vv. 14-26. Discourage the new false 
teaching by precept and example. There 
is no need, however, that you should 
despair of the Church. It is founded 
upon a rock, in spite of appearances. 
Take a broad view of the case: the 
Church is not the special apartment of 
the Master from which things unseemly 
are banished; it is a great House with 
places and utensils for every need of 
life. This great House differs from 
those of earth in that provision is made 
for the promotion of the utensils from 
the basest use to the Master’s personal 
service. 

Ver. 14. tavra has special reference 
to the issues of life and death set out in 
vy. 11-13. There is no such prophylactic 
against striving about words as a serious 
endeavour to realise the relative import- 
ance of time and of eternity. ‘He to 
whom the eternal Word speaks is set at 
liberty from a multitude of opinions” 
(De Imitatione Christi, i. 3). 

__ bropipvyaoke: sc. adrovs, as in Tit. 
lileere 

Stapaptupdwevos: See on 1 Tim. v. 
20s 

évamiov Tod Qeod : It is an argument 
in favour of this reading that évdmuov 
Kvptov only occurs once in Paul (in a 
quotation), in 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

Aoyopayxetvy : See on x Tim. vi. 4. 

ém” ovdévy xpyowuov and érl Katracr- 
pod] TOV AkovdvTwy are coordinate, and 
describe the negative and the positive 
results of Aoyopaxta. The subject of 
this Noyopayxta is probably identical with 
that of the payar voprkat of Tit. iii. 9, 
which were ‘unprofitable and vain’’. 

éml KaTagrrTpopy, K.T-A. : contrast Adyos 
+ + + Gya0ds pos oixodomhy THs xpelas, 
Eph. iv. 29; and compare the antithesis 


13—16. 


> 
akoudvTwr. 


(1), Heb. (1), 2 Pet. (3). 


qi Tim. vi. 20, see x Tim. i. 9. 
iii. g. 
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I ). m Rom. xiv. 18, xvi. ro. 
n Matt. xxvi. 53, Luke ii. 22, Acts i, 3, 1X. 4I, XXiii. 33, | 


iv. 14, xi. 2, Eph. v. 27, Col. i. 22, 28. o Here only, not LXX. 


r Tit. iii. 9, 
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15. anovdacov ceautév ™ Sdxipov ™ rapacrioat TO 1 2 Tim. iv. 
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Och, Epydrny ° dverralcxuvroy, » éo00Topodvra Tov Néyov Tijs dAnPetas. 
x \ q , q , a 
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Q, 21, Tit. 
lii. 12, 
verb also 
Gal. (1), 
Eph. (1), 
$ 1 Thess. 
1 Cor. xi. 19, 2 Cor. x. 18, xiii. 7, Jas. i. 12. 
Rom. vi. 13, 16, 19, xii. 1, x Cor. viii. 8, 2 Cor. 
p Prov. iii. 6, xi. 5 only. 
s Acts iv. 17, Xx. 9, xxiv. 4. t 2 Tim. 


1 { ; 
Kawogwvias FG, novitates vocum or verborum d, e, g,m50. See 1 Tim. vi. 20. 


between Kaaipeois and oixoSopy in 2 
Cor. xiii. Io. 

It should be added that én odSév 
xXpousov is connected closely with 
Aoyopaxetv (or Noyoudyet) by Cyr. Alex., 
Clem. Alex., and the Bohairic version. 
The Clementine Vulg. renders unam- 
biguously, ad nihil enim utile est; so 
F.G. add ydp. 

In addition to the weight of adverse 
textual evidence against the reading 
Aoyopdxer, it is open to the objections 
that tatra—@eod, disconnected with 
what follows, is a feeble sentence ; and 
that paprdpopat and Stapapripopar in 
Paul are always followed and completed 
by an exhortation, e.g., Eph. iv. 17; 1 
Tioieve2t:, 2 1M. Jv. 1. 

Ver. 15. omovdacov: Give diligence 
to present thyself (as well as thy work) 
to God, approved. 

G@verraicyuvtov: Chrys. takes this to 
mean a workman that does not scorn to 
put his hand to anything ; but it is better 
explained as a workman who has no 
cause for shame when his work is being 
inspected. In any case, the word must 
be so explained as to qualify épyarns 
naturally; and therefore it cannot be in- 
terpreted by a reference to i. 8 (ph 
émrataxuve7s), of the shame that may 
deter a man from confessing Christ. 

dp0oTopotvTa: Sp9oTopéw is found in 
reff. as the translation of Syjs (Piel) 
direct, make straight, make plain. “He 
shall direct thy paths,” “ The righteous- 
ness of the perfect shall direct his way”’. 
This use of the word suggests that the 
metaphor passes from the general idea of 
a workman to the particular notion of 
the minister as one who “ makes straight 
paths” (tpoxias dp0ds) for the feet of 
his people to tread in (Heb. xii. 13). 
The word of truth is“ The Way” (Acts 
ix. 2, etc.). Theodoret explains it of a 
ploughman who drives a straight furrow. 
Similarly R.V. m. (1), Holding a straight 
course in the word of truth. Chrys., of 
cutting away what is spurious or bad. 
Alf. follows Huther in supposing that 


the idea of cutting has passed out of this 
word, as it has out of katvoropety, and ren- 
ders, rightly administering, as opposed 
to ‘“‘adulterating the word of God” 
(2 Cor. ii. 17). Other examples of words 
which have wholly lost their derivational 
meaning are rpdagatos and ovkopavtéw. 
The imagery underlying the A.V., R.V.m. 
(2), rightly dividing, is either that 
of the correct cutting up of a Levitical vic- 
tim (Beza), or a father (Calvin), or steward 
(Vitringa), cutting portions for the food 
of the household. The R.V., handling 
aright, follows the Vulg., recte tractan- 
tem, and gives the general sense well 
enough. The use of dp@oropta in the 
sense of orthodoxy, in Clem. Al. Strom. 
vii. xvi., and Eus. H. E, iv. 3, is probably 
based on this passage. 

Ver. 16, Kevohwvias: See on r Tim. 
vi. 20. Here, as Bengel suggests, kevo- 
is contrasted with adyOetas, dwvias with 
Aédyov. 

mepitoraco: shun, devita, “ Give them 
a wide berth” (Plummer), also in Tit. 
iii. g. In these places mepttotac@ar 
has the same meaning as éxtpémeo@au, I 
Tim. vi. 20. In fact Ell. cites from 
Lucian, Hermot. § 86, éxrpamjoopar kat 
meptoTyoopat, where the two verbs are 
evidently used as indifferent alternatives. 
Where epitornp. elsewhere occurs 
(N.T.), viz., John xi. 42, Acts xxv. 7, it 
means ‘“‘ to stand around ”’. 

él meiov, «.T.A.: Those who utter 
“babblings ” (subject of mpoxéovoty) 
are not, as is sometimes supposed, 
merely negatively useless; they are 
positively and increasingly mischievous. 
In ili, 9, od mpoxdovow émt mdelov, the 
situation is different. When a man’s 
avo.a has become manifest to all, he has 
lost his power to do mischief to others ; 
on the other hand there is no limit to 
the deterioration of ‘‘evil men and im- 
postors”’ in themselves, mpoxéyovo.y 
él Td xetpoy (iii. 13). 

aoeBelas: genitive after éml m)etov. 
The commentators compare Joseph. Bell. 
Jud. vi. 2,3. mpotKowav eis TorovTov 
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u Luke ii. yap ‘“rpoxdouow “daeBetas: 17. Kal 6 Adyos adTav ds “ ydyypawa 
52, Rom. e . 
xiii. 12, “vowhv eber- Gv éotiv “Yuevaros kat oudnTds, 18. oltwes wept Thy 
Gal. i. 14, 5, , ae Tes #5 é A 
2 Tim.iii. gAnPevay Y HoTSxnoav, éyovtes! ovdotraciw dn yeyovévat, Kat 
9, 13, not 
LXX, “dvatpémovow thy tev miotw. 19. 6 *pévtor » otepeds ° Bepédtos 
vRom.i.18, Paar 3 wana i 7 “4 r 3 
xi. 26, Tit. TO Oeod EotyKev, Exwv Thy “oppayida tadthy, "Eyyw Kuptos Tous 
ii. 12, Jude 
15, 18. ye : 
w nee only, not LXX. x John x. 9 only, N.T. y See 1 Tim. i. 6. z John ii. 15, Tit. 
i. 11 only, N.T. a John (5), Jas. ii. 8. Jude 8. b Heb. v. 12, 14, 1 Pet. v. 9 c Seer Tim. 
vi. 19. d Rom. iv. 11, 1 Cor. ix. 2, Rev. ix. 4, etc. 


1Ins. rhv ACDKLP, and almost all other authorities; om. thy $FG, 17. 


mwapavoplas. Charles thinks mpoxéwpovu- 
ow éml Kan év wreovegia, Test. of Twelve 
Patriarchs, Judah, xxi. 8, the source of 
this phrase ; but it is merely a parallel. 

Ver. 17. Os ydyypaiva vouty eer: 
spread, R.V.m., ut cancer serpit, Vulg. 
Ell. compares Ovid. Metam. ii. 825, 
“solet immedicabile cancer Serpere, et 
illaesas vitiatis addere partes’’. Alf. 
supplies many illustrations of vopy as 
“the medical term for the consuming 
progress of mortifying disease”’. 

Harnack (Mission, vol. i., pp. 114, 115) 
illustrates copiously this conception of 
moral evil from the writings of the early 
fathers. 

“Ypévaros kal PiAnros. This Hymen- 
aeus is perhaps the same as he who is 
mentioned in 1 Tim.i. 20. Of Philetus 
nothing is known from other sources. 

Ver. 18, ottuwes implies that Hymen- 
aeus and Philetus were only the more 
conspicuous members of a class of false 
teachers. 

mepl—ijorsxyoay : 
Tim. i. 6, 19. 

Aéyovres, k.T.A.: There can be little 
doubt that the false teaching here alluded 
to was akin to, if not the same as, that 
of some in Corinth a few years earlier 
who said, ‘‘ There is no resurrection of 
the dead” (1 Cor. xv. 12). What these 
persons meant was that the language of 
Jesus about eternal life and a resurrec- 
tion received its complete fulfilment 
in our present conditions of existence, 
through the acquisition of that more ele- 
vated knowledge of God and man and 
morality and spiritual existence gener- 
ally which Christ and His coming had 
imparted to mankind. This sublimest 
knowledge of things divine is, they said, 
a resurrection, and the only resurrection 
that men can attain unto. These false 
teachers combined a plausible but false 
spirituality, or sentimentality, with an 
invincible materialism; and they at- 
tempted to find support for their material- 


See notes on I 


istic disbelief in the resurrection of the 
body in a perverse misunderstanding of 
the Christian language about ‘‘ newness 
of life’? (Rom. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12, iii. 1). 
‘Esse resurrectionem a mortuis, agni- 
tionem ejus quae ab ipsis dicitur veritatis”’ 
(Ireneus, Haer. ii. 31, 2; cf. Tert. de 
Resurr. 19); an achieved moral experi- 
ence, in fact; not a future hope. The 
heresy of Marcion, on the other hand, 
while denying the future resurrection of 
the body, affirmed positively the immor- 
tality of the soul; cf. Justin Martyr, Dial. 
80. ‘*Marcion enim in totum carnis 
resurrectionem non admittens, et soli 
animae salutem repromittens, non quali- 
tatis sed substantiae facit quaestionem” 
(Tert. adv. Marcionem, v. 10). 

twwv: See note on i Tim. i. 3. 

Ver. 19. ‘‘ We will not fear. The city 
of God... shall not be moved” (Ps. 
xlvi. 2, 4; cf. Heb. xii. 28). The Church 
of the New Covenant is like the Church 
of the Old Covenant: it has an ideal 
integrity unaffected by the defection of 
some who had seemed to belong to it. 
“They are not all Israel, which are of 
Israel. . . . All Israel shall be saved”’ 
(Rom. ix. 6, xi. 26). ‘They went out 
from us, but they were not of us; for if 
they had been of us, they would have 
continued with us’’ (rt John ii. 19). The 
Church, as existing in the Divine Know- 
ledge, not as apprehended by man’s in- 
tellect, is the firm foundation of God 
(R.V.), t.e., that which God has firmly 
founded. It is called here OepéAtos rod 
Qeod rather than otkos tT. Qeov, so as to 
express the better its immobility, unaf- 
fected by those who avatpémovan, K.T.A.; 
cf. otvdog Kal ESpalwpa THs GAnPelas (r 
Tim. iii. 15). There can hardly be an 
allusion to the parable with which the 
Sermon on the Mount closes, Luke vi. 
48, 49. With otepeds compare the use 
of otepeda, Acts xvi. 5, and of oTepéwpa, 
Col. ii. 5. 

éxov THV odpayida: It was noted on 


17—20. 
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Gpyupa adda Kal ® Ewa Kat 


4 , = 1. 
20. év peydhy S€ oixia obk ear pdvov axed xpucd Kal f Acts xix. 
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13, Rom. 

XV. 20, 

Eph. i. ar. 
g Rev. ix.20 
h 2 Cor. iv. 


1 Xptorod a few cursives. 7. 


1 Tim. vi. 19 that in the two places in 
which @epéAvos occurs in the Pastorals, 
there is a condensation of expression 
resulting in a confusion of metaphor. 
Here the apostle passes rapidly from the 
notion of the Church collectively as a 
foundation, or a building well founded, 
to that of the men and women of whom it 
is composed, and who have been sealed 
by God (see reff. and also Ezek. ix. 4; 
Jolinivi.g27; 2. Cora t..22*- Eph. i. 13, 
iv. 30; Rev. vii. 3, 4, 5-8). They are 
marked by God so as to be recognised 
by Him as His; and this mark also serves 
as a perpetual reminder to them that 
“they are not their own,” and of their 
consequent obligation to holiness of life 
(x Cor. vi. 19, 20). There is no allusion 
to the practice of carving inscriptions 
over doors and on pillars and foundation 
stones (Deut. vi. 9, xi. 20; Rev. xxi. 14). 
The one seal bears two inscriptions, two 
mutually complementary parts or aspects: 
(a) The objective fact of God’s superin- 
tending knowledge of His chosen; (0) 
the recognition by the consciousness of 
each individual of the relation in which 
he stands to God, with its imperative call 
to holiness. 

“Eyvw Kupuos «.7.d.: The words are 
taken from Num. xvi. 5, éwéoxemrat kat 
éyvw 6 Ged5 Tovs SvtTas avrod, “In the 
morning the Lord will shew who are 
His”. The intensive use of know is 
lilustrated by Gen. xviii. 19, Ex. xxxili. 
12, 17, Nah. i. 7, John x. 14, 27, 1 Cor. 
viii. 3, xiii. 12, xiv. 38, R.V.m., Gal. iv. 9. 

*Aroorytw «.T.A.: The language is 
perhaps another echo of the story of 
Korah: *Arocyla@nte amd Tov oKknVOY 
Tov GvOparwv TV oKANPSY TOUTAV. . - 
ph} cuvarddnobe év racy TH apaptiq 
avtav. Kal anréornoay amd THS TKNVIS 
Képe (Num. xvi. 26, 27). But Isa, lii. 11 
is nearer in sentiment, admdoryte amdo- 
tyre, eédOare exetdev Kal axabdprov 
py dapnode, .. . of dépovres TA oKEvH 
Kuptov, cf. Luke xiii. 27. Also Isa. xxvi. 
13, Kupve, éxtds wot GAXov ovk oidapev, 
7d dvopd cov dvopdtopev. The spiritual 
logic of the appeal is the same as that of 
Gal. v. 25, “ If we live by the Spirit, by the 
Spirit let us also walk”.  Bengel thinks 
that @rd aSixias is equivalent to amo 


4Sixwy, the abstract for the concrete; cf. 
ver. z1, ‘‘ purge himself from these’’. 
Ver. 20. Although the notional Church, 
the corpus Christi verum, is unaffected 
by the vacillation and disloyalty of its 
members, nevertheless (8&) the Church 
as we experience it contains many un- 
worthy persons, the recognition of whom 
as members of the Church is a trial 
to faith. The notional Church is best 
figured as a foundation, which is out of 
sight. But the idea of the superstructure 
must be added in order to shadow forth 
the Church as it meets the eye. It is a 
house, a Great House too, the House of 
God (1 Tim. iii. 15), and therefore con- 
taining a great variety of kinds and qual- 
ity of furniture and utensils. On oixta, 
a whole house, as distinguished from 
otkos, which might mean a set of rooms 
only, a dwelling, see Moulton in Ex- 
posttor, vi., vii. 117. There are two 
thoughts in the apostle’s mind, thoughts 
which logically are conflicting, but which 
balance each other in practice. These 
are: (x) the reality of the ideal Church, 
and (2) the providential ordering of the 
actual Church. Until the drag-net is full, 
and drawn up on the beach, the bad fish 
in it cannot be cast away (Matt. xiii. 47, 
48). This is the view of the passage 
taken by the Latin expositors, e¢.g., Cy- 
prian, Ef. lv.25. The explanation of the 
Greek commentators, that by the ‘ great 
house’’ is meant the world at large, 
is out of harmony with the context. It 
is to be observed that St. Paul expresses 
here a milder and more hopeful view of 
the unworthy elements in the Church 
than he does in the parallel passage in 
Rom. ix. 21, 22. There “the vessels un- 
to dishonour”’ are ‘“‘vessels of wrath 
fitted unto destruction’’. Here they are 
all at least in the Great House, and all 
for some use, even if for less honourable 
purposes than those served by the vessels 
of gold and silver; and the next verse 
suggests that it is perhaps possible for 
that which had been a “vessel unto dis- 
honour” to become fit for honourable use 
in the Master’s personal service. We 
are reminded of the various qualities of 
superstructure mentioned in 1 Cor. iii, 12, 
‘gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, 
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i1Cor.v.7. €lg GTULLOV. 
k Prov. 


xxxi. 13, OKEDOS ELS TYMHY, Hyraopevoy,! 


Wisd. 


L 
xiii, 13, 2™ Epyov ™ ayabdv ” AToLacpévor. 


Tim. iv. 
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Il. 


» 
21. édv obv tis ‘exxabdpy éautdv dd ToUTw, EoTaL 


Kedxpnotov To 'Seondty, cis ™ wav 
22. Tas Sé °vewrepikas emBupias 


A , ser, 2 
1, P hedye PSiwxe S€ Sixarocdvyy, ‘mioti, tdydany, eipyyny peta 


1See x Tim. , 
vi. I. 

m 2 Tim. iii. 
17, Tit. i. Re 
16, iii. 1, see 1 Tim. ii. ro. Rev, 

p Seer Tim. vi. 11. gq See 1 Tim. i. 14. 
13, 14, 1 Cor. i. 2, 1 Pet. i. 17. mane 8) 

v See x Tim. vi. 4. w See 1 Tim. iv. 7. 


~ , 
Tov * émuKadoupéevav Tov Kuptov ék * kaQapas * kapdias. 


n Rev. ix. 7, 15, with eis; cf. Tit. iii. 1. BY 
r Acts vii. 59, ii. 21, ix. 14, 21, xxii. 16, Rom. x. 12, 
s See 1 Tim. i. 5. 


23. Tas Se 


fel qq lol 
pwpds Kat “ drradedTous *’ fnthoes “ tapattod, eidSas Str yevvaor 


0 3 Macc. iv. 8 only. 


t Tit. iii. 9. u Here only, N.T. 


Ins. kat $¢cC*DbcKLLP, f, vg., sah., syrhel, arm. 
2Ins. wdvrev ACFerG, 17, 31, 73, three others (FG, 73 om. foll. trav), g, sah., 


syrhcl, See x Cor. i. 2. 

stubble’. See also Wisd. xv. 7. Field, 
Notes, in loc., suggests that Seomérys 
here is best rendered the owner. See 
notes on 1 Tim. iii. 15 and vi. 1. 

Ver. 21. St. Paul drops the metaphor. 
The general meaning is clear enough, 
that a man may become ‘“ heaven’s con- 
summate cup,” oketos éxAoyijs (Acts ix. 
15), if he ‘mistake not his end, to slake 
the thirst of God’. When we endue 
the vessels with consciousness, it is seen 
that they may ‘“‘rise on stepping-stones 
of their dead selves to higher things”’. 
The tus has been, it is implied, among 
the “vessels unto dishonour’’. ‘ Paul 
was an earthen vessel, and became a 
golden one. Judas was a golden vessel, 
and became an earthen one’’ (Chrys.). 
Bengel supposes that the éév tis is an 
exhortation to Timothy himself. This is 
suggested in R.V. of ver. 22, ‘‘ But flee,”’ 
etc. The reference in tovtwv is not 
quite clear. It is best perhaps to ex- 
plain it of the false teachers themselves, 
‘‘ vessels unto dishonour,”’ rather than of 
their teaching or immoral characteristics, 
though of course this is implied. The 
thoroughness of the separation from the 
corrupting environment of evil company 
is expressed by the éx- and aad. Where 
éxxafaipw occurs again, 1 Cor, v. 7, the 
metaphor (leaven) also refers to the re- 
moval of a corrupting personal element. 
There the person is to be expelled; here 
the persons are to be forsaken. *yva- 
opévov is the equivalent in actual experi- 
ence of the simile oxetos eis Tipyv, as 
eis wav—hTopacpévov is of evxpyorov 
7 Seomdry. Compare x Cor. vi. rr, “And 
such were some of you: but ye were 
washed [lit. washed yourselves], but ye 
were sanctified” (jyudoOnrte). 

FTowacpévov: “ Even though he do 
not do it, he is fit for it, and has a capa- 


city for it’ (Chrys.). Cf. Eph. ii. 10, 
xTiaQévres. . . emt Epyors ayalois ols 
mpontoipacev 6 Qeds iva ev avTots mept- 
matyowpev, and reff. 

Ver. 22. vewreptkas émibuptas: 
“Every inordinate desire is a youthful 
lust. Let the aged learn that they ought 
not to do the deeds of the youthful”’. 
(Chrys.). This is sound exegesis ; yet it is 
reasonable to suppose that Timothy was 
still of an age to need the warning in its 
natural sense. See 1 Tim. iv. 12. He 
has just been cautioned against errors of 
the intellect; he must be warned also 
(8¢) against vices of the blood. 

evye* Stake Se, «.7.A.: See note on x 
Tim. vi. II. 

eipyvynv : to be joined closely with the 
following words, cf. Heb. xii. 14. While 
avoiding the company of evil men, he is 
to cultivate friendly relations with those 
who are sincere worshippers of the same 
God as himself. ot émixaXovpevor tov 
Kuptov, i.e., Christ, is almost a technical 
term for Christians. See reff. It comes 
ultimately from Joel ii. 32 (iii. 5). 


éx kaQapas kapdias is emphatic. See 
Tit.1;/ 25) 26. 
Ver. 23. GmaSevTous : ignorant. An 


ignorant question is one that arises from 
a misunderstanding of the matter in dis- 
pute. Misunderstandings are a fruitful 
source of strife. Cf. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

Tapattov : refuse, i.e., Such questions 
will be brought before you: refuse to 
discuss them. The A.V., avoid might 
mean merely, Evade the necessity of 
meeting them. 

yevv@ou: There is no other instance 
of the metaphorical use of this word in 
the N.T. 

pdxas: in the weaker sense of conten- 
tion, quarrel, as in 2 Cor. vii. 5, Tit. iii, 
g; but not Jas. iv. 1. 


21—26. III. 1. 
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*pdxas. 24. Soddov 8é Kupiou od Set pdxeoOou, GANG Y Hmiov etvar x 2 Cor. vii. 


D\ 
mpos tdvtas, ” Sidaktikdy, * dvefikakor, 25. €v? mpaiityte ° wraSedovra 


5, Tit. iii. 
9, Jas. iv. 


a nm I. 
TOUS évriBcaTWeuevous, py Tote Sdn! adtots 6 Oeds ° wetdvovay y x Thess. 


; et ae , a A 
eis ‘émtyvwou * adnPelas, 26. kal © dvariwouw ék THs "Tod ” Sa- 


Bédou * mrayiSos, * eLwypypdvor bm” adrod eis TS exetvou O€Anpa. 


ii. 7, not 
LXX. 

z i Tim. iii. 
2, not 


e x. 
III. 1. Toéro 8€ yivwoxe ? Sti év *eoxdtats *pepats ” evorhoovtar a Here only, 


ii. 19. 
iii, 13, 1 Pet. iii. 15. 
vii. 9, 10 (Paul). 
v. 10 only, N.T. 


c See 1 Tim. i. 20. 
f See 1 Tim. ii. 4. 


ri .. & Here only, not LXX. 
. I ‘a a Acts ii. 17 (Joel iii. 1), Jas. v. 3, 2 Pet. iii. 3. 
Viil. 38, 1 Cor. iii. 22, vii. 26, Gal. i. 4, Heb. ix. 9. 


186 ScDcKLP, 17, many others. 


not LXX, 
cf. Wisd. 


b x Cor. iv. 21, 2 Cor. x. 1, Gal. v. 23, vi. 1, Eph. iv. 2, Col. iii. 12, Tit. iii. 2, Jas. i. 21, 


Here only, not LXX, e Rom. ii. 4, 2 Cor. 
hx Tim. iii. 7. i Luke 


b 2 Thess. ii. 2, cf. Rom. 


2 ywwooxere A [FerG, 17, one other yiwdokerar], 238, two others, g. 


Ver. 24. So0dAov 8€ Kuptov: here is 
used in its special application to the 
ministers of the Church. On the general 
teaching, see 1 Thess. ii. 7, 1 Tim. iii. 3, 
pitt. itie2, 

qmos, as Ell. notes, implies gentleness 
in demeanour, mpattys meekness of dis- 
position. ‘Gentle unto all men, so he 
will be apt to teach; forbearing towards 
opponents, so he will be able to correct ” 
(Bengel). 

Ver. 25. Tots avTidtaTiWepevous : They 
who err from right thinking are to be 
dealt with as tenderly and considerately 
as they who err from right living. Cf. 
Gal. vi. 1, kataptiLere tov ToLotrov év 
mvevpat. mpavtntos. See also chap. iv. 
2, andreff. Field takes avriStariber Oar 
as equivalent to évavtiws Siaribeo Gar, 
“to be contrariwise or adversely af- 
fected”. Similarly Ambrosiaster, ¢os 
qui diversa sentiunt. Field notes that 
“the only other example of the compound 
verb is to be found in Longinus wept 
tious, xvii.1’’. The A.V, and R.V. take 
the word here as middle, them that oppose 
themselves, eos qui resistunt [veritati] 
(Vulg.). von Soden finds in this word the 
key to the meaning of avriOéoets, r Tim. 
vi. 20. 

py troTe 
elmore. 

86y: The subjunctive seems a syn- 
tactical necessity. See J. H. Moulton, 
Grammar, vol. i. pp. 55, 193, 194, Blass, 
Grammar, p. 213. On the other hand, W. 
H. text, and Winer-Moulton, Grammar, p. 
374, read §¢n, optative. “hens 

perdvorav: It is certainly implied 
that false theories in religion are not un- 
connected with moral obliquity and faulty 
practice. See Tit. i. 15, 16, ili. 11. 

Ver. 26. dvavipwou is to be con- 
nected with eis Td éxetvov OEAnpa. Com- 


(not elsewhere in Paul) = 


pare éxvywpate Sixatws, 1 Cor. xv. 34. 
éxetvou then refers to 6 @eds, and éAynpa 
will have its usual force as the Will of 
God (see 1 Pet. iv. 2): That they who 
had been taken captive by the devil may 
recover themselves (respiscant, Vulg.) out 
of his snare, so as to serve the will of 
God. This is Beza’s explanation and 
that of von Soden (nearly), who com- 
pares aiypadwtiLovres, 2 Cor. x. 5. It 
has the advantage of giving a natural 
reference to avrot and éketvov respec- 
tively, which are employed accurately in 
iil, 9g. The paradoxical use of {wypéw in 
Luke v. 10 must not be taken as deter- 
mining the use of the word elsewhere. 
Of the other explanations, that of the 
A.V. and Vulg., which supposes an in- 
elegant but not impossible reference of 
both avrot and éxefvov to Tod SiaBdAov, 
is preferable to the R.V., following Wet- 
stein and Bengel, which refers airod 
back to Sedov Kupiov, and dissociates 
éLwypynpeévor from mayl8os, with which it 
is naturally connected. The reference of 
avrov and éxeivov to the same subject, as 
given in the A.V., is paralleled by Wisd. 
i. 16, ovvOynKkyny Cevro mpds avrdv, Stu 
aévol cio Tis éxelvou peplSos etvar. 
CHAPTER III.—Vv. 1-9. Evil times 
are upon us; we have indeed amongst 
us specimens of the perennial impostor, 
worthy successors of Jannes and Jam- 
bres. The shortlived nature of their 
success, will be, however, patent to all. 
Ver.1. évéoxdrats huépats évarycov- 
rat: Although St. Paul had abandoned 
his once confident expectation that the 
Lord would come again during his own 
lifetime, it is plain that here, as in I 
Tim. iv. 1, he regards the time now pre- 
sent as part of the last days. See do- 
Tpérov .. . elorv ot évSuvovtes, vv. 5, 6. 
The prophetical form of the sentence isa 
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yovedow + drevGeis, 


*axdptoror, 'dvdcvor, 3. ™Gotopyor, " domovdor, ° SudBodou, ? dxpa- 


Isa. xviii. TELS, Tavhpepor, "Aprddyabor, 4. “mpoddrat, *mpometeis, “ TeTUpw- 


2,2M 
(3), 4 
Mace. (3). 
d Hereonly, 
not LXX. 
Rom. i. 30, Jas. iv. 6 = 1 Pet. v. 5 (Prov. iii. 4). 
lii. 3. 
31, Zot LXX. n Here only, not LXX. 
¢q Here only, not LXX. 
t Acts xix. 36, Prov. x. 14, xiii. 3, Ecclus. ix. 18. 
w Here only, not LXX. 


acc. 


rhetorical way of saying that things are 
going from bad to worse. The same ac- 
count is to be given of 2 Pet. iii. 3; Jude 
18. St. Joho says plainly, “It is the last 
hour’? (x John ii, 18). See note on 1 
Tim. iv. I. 

évotygovtTar: will be upon us, insta- 
bunt (Vulg.). 

xarerot: grievous (R.V.); but not 
necessarily perilous (A.V.) to those who 
feel their grievousness. 

Ver. 2. of dvOpwmor: mankind in gene- 
sal, not of avSpes. This list of human 
vices should be compared with that given 
in Rom. i. 29 sqq.; adaldves, Urepypavor, 
yovedowv arrevOeis, daoTopyou are common 
to both passages. fAavrot appropri- 
ately heads the array, egoism or self- 
centredness being the root of almost 
every sin, just as love which “ seeketh 
not its own” (z Cor. xiii. 5) is ‘the 
fulfilment of the law”? (Rom. xiii. 10). 
¢gidavtia is used favourably by Aris- 
totle in the sense of self-respect (Nic. 
Eth. ix. 8.7). But ‘once the sense of 
sin is truly felt, self-respect becomes an 
inadequate basis for moral theory. So 
Philo (de Prof. 15) speaks of those who 
are dtAavto. Sy paAddov 7 piddOcor” 
{Dean Bernard, in loc). 

iAdpyvpor: covetousness (weovegia, 
Rom. i. 29) naturally springs from, or is 
one form of, selfishness; but we cannot 
suppose with Chrys, that there is a simi- 
lar sequence intended all through. 

Other compounds of tA.- in the Pas- 
torals, besides the five that occur here, 
are giddyabos, Tit. i. 8, idavBpos, 
iddtexvos, Tit. ii. 4, prtavOpwrla, Tit. 
iii. 4, uAdEevos, 1 Tim. iii. 2, Tit. i. 8. 

adaldves, trepypavor: elati, superbi. 
The adafdy, boastful, betrays his char- 
acter by his words; the tmepydavos, 
haughty, more usually by his demeanour 
and expression. 

BrAaodypor: abusive, railers (R.V.); 
not necessarily blasphemers (A.V.). 


pévor, “drove. paddov  "giddbeo, 5. 


e Luke xvi. 14, 4 Macc. ii. 8 only. 


k Luke vi. 35, Wisd. (1), Ecclus, (2), 4 Macc. (1). al 
o See 1 Tim. iii, 11. 
r Here only, not LXX, cf. Tit. i. 8. 


éxovtes *pdpdwou 


f Rom. i. 30 only, N.T. g Lukei. 51, 
hi Tim, i. 13. i Rom. i. 30, cf, Tit. i. 16, 
1 See 1 Tim. i. 9. m Rom. i. 


p Prov. xxvii. 20 only. 
s Luke vi. 16, Acts vii. 52. 


u See 1 Tim. iii. 6. v Here only, not LXX. 


x Rom. ii. 20 only, not LXX. 


yovevowy arevOets and dyaptoror natur- 
ally go together; since, as Bengel ob- 
serves, gratitude springs from filial duty. 

Ver. 3. Gotopyo.: without natural 
affection, sine affectione. This and the 
three preceding adjectives appear to have 
teference to domestic relations. 

aomovSor: implacable, sine pace (ab- 
sque foedere, Rom. i. 31); not truce- 
breakers (A.V.), which would be aécvv- 
Qeror., Rom. i. 31; the GomovSos refuses 
to treat with his foe at all. 

8.aBoAor: A.V.m. hereand in Tit. ii. 3, 
has makebates. See note on 1 Tim. iii. 
lets 

axpatets: without self-control (R.V.) 
rather than incontinent (A.V.). The 
latter word has a purely sexual refer- 
ence, whereas &xpateis, as Chrys. notes, 
is used ‘‘with respect both to their 
tongue, and their appetite, and everything 
else”. It is naturally coupled with 


Gvypepor, fierce, immites. “Simul et 
molles et duri’’ (Bengel). 
adirddya8or.: No lovers of good 


(R.V.), the good being “things true, 
honourable, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report”’ (Phil. iv. 8). The positive 
iddyaGos, Tit. i. 8, has the same refer- 
ence. It is a characteristic of the hea- 
venly Wisdom (Wisd. vii. 22). The 
A.V. in both places narrows the reference 
to persons: Despisers of those that are 
good; A lover of good men. The 
Vulg. sine benignitate, benignum, does 
not express the active positive force of 
the Greek. giAdyaos and adiddpyupos 
are applied to the Emperor Antoninus in 
a papyrus of ii. A.D. which also uses the 
term agidoKxayaGla (perh. = adtAoKado- 
kaya8ia) of Marcus Aurelius (Moulton 
and Milligan, Expositor, vii., vi. 376). 
Ver. 4. mpo8détat: has no special re- 
ference to persecution of Christians. 
Tetupwpéevor: See note oni Tim. iii. 
6 


Ver. 5. exowtes (see note oni Tim. i. 
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wye3 , o 
edoeBetas Thy dé *Stvapi adtis “ipynpévor- Kal tovTous ” daro- ySeerTim. 


; , ll. 2. 
tpémou. 6, ék TovTwy yap eiow ot ° évddvovtes eis Tas oixlas Kal zx Cor. ii. 


as , 
aixpahwriLovtes ! * yuvorxdpra *cecwpeupeva dpaptiats, § dysueva 


5, iv. 19, 
20, I 
Thess. i. 


z 
émiBuptats "* morkidats, 7. mdvrote pavOdvovta Kat pySémore “eis 5, Heb. 


“ émiyvwow * &dndeias * eNOetv Suvdpeva. 


N.T., 4 Macc. i. 33, etc. 
Here only, not LXX. 

1 Cor. xii. 2, Gal. v. 18. h Tit. iii. 3. 

40, Heb. ii. 4, xiii. 9, Jas. i. 2, Pet. i. 6, iv. 10. 


c Here only, N.T. 
f Prov. xxv. 22, Judith xv. 11, Rom. xii. 20, 


2 vii. 16. 
8. dy tpdmov Bé lavvijs aSee1Tim. 
8 


v. 8. 

5 b Hereonly, 

d Luke xxi. 24, Rom. vii. 23, 2 Cor. x. 5. 
g Rom. ii. 4, viii. 14, 


i Matt. iv. 24 (m. vdcous) = Mark i, 34 = Luke iv. 


k See 1 Tim. ii. 4. 


laixpadkwrtevovres [Eph. iv. 8] DcCKL; add ra a few cursives. 


59) pOphwowy, K.t.\.: Habentes speciem 
quidem pietatis. We have an exact 
parallel in Tit. i. 16, Qedv oSpodoyotow 
€idévat, Tots 82 épyois Gpvotvrar. They 
were professing Christians, but nothing 
more; genuine Christians must also be 
professing Christians. This considera- 
tion removes any difficulty that may be 
felt by a comparison of this passage with 
Rom. ii. 20, where it is implied that it is 
a point in the Jew’s favour that he has 
Tv péppwow Tis yvooews Kal Tis 
adnPetas ev TO vopw. The pépdwors, 
embodiment, ‘is external in both cases, 
but not unreal as far as it goes. The 
ineffectiveness of it arises from the co- 
existence in the mind of him who ‘‘ holds” 
it of some other quality that neutralises 
the advantage naturally derivable from 
the possession of the pépdwors in 
question. In this case, it was that 
they of whom St. Paul is speaking had a 
purely theoretical, academic apprehen- 
sion of practical Christianity (esoéBeva, 
see r Tim. ii. 2), but a positive disbelief in 
the Gospel as a regenerating force. Com- 
pare what St. John says of the rulers 
who believed on Jesus but did not con- 
fess Him (John xii. 42, 43). They too 
were dtAydovor paddov H prdrAdOeor. In 
Romans the case is similar: the posses- 
‘sion of an admirable moral code did not 
make the Jew’s moral practice better than 
that of the Gentile (see Sanday and 
Headlam on Rom. ii. 20). There is 
therefore no necessity to suppose with 
Lightfoot that “the termination -wo1s 
denotes the aiming after or affecting the 
poppy” (Fournal of Class. and Sacr. 
Philol. (1857), iii. 115). 

Sivapiw: the opposition between 
pdpdwors and Svvapts here is the same 
as that between Sivapes and copia in x 
Cor. ii. 5, or Adyos, I Cor. iv. 19, 20, I 
Thess. i. 5; see also Heb. vii. 16. 

hpynpévor: To deny a thing or a per- 
.son involves always more than an act of 


the mind; it means carrying the negation 
into practice. See on 1 Tim. v. 8. 

«at: perhaps refers back to ii. 22, 23. 

Ver. 6. évSvvovres: who insinuate 
themselves into houses [which they over- 
throw], Tit. i. rz. ‘Observe how he 
shows their impudence by this expres- 
sion, their dishonourable ways, their 
deceitfulness’”’ (Chrys.). twapevoédunoav 
(Jude 4) and waperoqA@ov (Gal. ii. 4) are 
similar expressions. 

yuvaucapia: Mulierculas. Chrys. 
acutely implies that the victims of the 
crafty heretics were ‘silly women’”’ of 
both sexes: ‘“‘ He who is easy to be 
deceived is a silly woman, and nothing 
like a man; for to be deceived is the 
part of silly women”. St. Paul, how- 
ever, refers to women only. 

veowpevpéva apaptiats: overwhelmed, 
rather than Odburdened (BeBapnpéva) 
(Field). Is there any contrast implied 
between the diminutive, indicating the 
insignificance of the women, and the load 
of sins which they carry? De Wette 
(quoted by Alf.), notes that a sin-laden 
conscience is easily tempted to seek the 
easiest method of relief. 

mwouxthkatrs: There is no great dif- 
ficulty in diverting them from the right 
path, for they are inconstant even in vice. 

Ver. 7. mdvrote pavOdvovta: They 
have never concentrated their attention 
on any spiritual truth so as to have 
learnt it and assimilated it. They are 
always being attracted by ‘“‘ some newer 
thing,” Tt kawdrepov (Acts xvii. 21), and 
thus their power of comprehension be- 
comes atrophied. 

pydérore: For negatives with the 
participle, see Blass, Grammar, p. 255. 

eis émtyvwowy adnBelas: See oni Tim. 
ih 

Ver 8. The apostle now returns 
from the yvvatkdpta to their seducers, 
whom he compares to the magicians 
who withstood Moses and Aaron, both 
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ee a a e 1 , 
l Acts xiii, Kal “lapBpis lavtéotnoay Maucel, oftws Kal odor * dvOicTovtar 


8, etc., 


Rom. ix. Ti AdnPeia, dvOpwror ™ katepOappévor tov voir, 


19, Xili. 2, 


™ GSdkupot ° aepi. 


Gal.iitr,° thy °mlotw. 9. AN’ od PapoKdpougw Péwt Pahetov, 4H yap 

Eph. vi. 2 = 

ae Tim. avo adtav *éxdndos éotat Tacw, ds Kal 4 éxeivwv éyéveto- 

iv. 15, etc. iz , a“ i 
oi Hexe 0. *Xd *8é ‘mapynkododOnods? pou TH SiBackahia, TH ° dywyt, 

only 

SER op | oe a 2 

1 Tim. vi. 5. n Rom. i. 28, 1 Cor. ix. 27, 2 Cor. xiii. 5, 6, 7, Tit. i. 16, Heb. vi. 8. o1 Tim. i. 

1Q, Vi. 21. p See 2 Tim. ii. 16. q Wisd. xv. 18, xix. 3, etc., Luke vi. 11 only, N.T. r 3 Macc. 


iii, 19, vi. 5 only. s See 1 Tim. vi. 11. 
(2), 2 Macc. (3), 3 Mace. (x). 


1 MapBpijs FG, d, e, f, g, m5°, vg., go. 


t See 1 Tim. iv. 6. 


u Here only, N.T., Esth. 


2So SAC [FG, AeodovOnoas], 17; mapyxohovOnkas DKLP. See x Tim. iv. 6. 


in their hostility to the truth and in their 
subsequent fate. St. Paul is the earliest 
extant authority for the names; but of 
course he derived them from some 
source, written (Origen), or unwritten 
(Theodoret), it is immaterial which. But 
the former theory is the more probable. 
The book is called by Origen (zn Matt. 
p- 916, on Matt. xxvii. 8), Fannes et Mam- 
bres liber, and is perhaps identical with 
Penitentia Famnis et Mambrae con- 
demned in the Decretum Gelasit. Pliny, 
whose Natural History appeared in a.p. 
77, mentions Jannes along with Moses 
and Lotapis (or Jotapis) as Jewish Magi 
posterior to Zoroastes (Hist. Nat. xxx. 
t). He is followed by Apuleius, Afol. c. 
go. Numenius (quoted by Eusebius 
(Prep. Ev. ix. 8) mentions Jannes and 
Jambres as magicians who resisted 
Moses. In the Targ. of Jonathan on 
Ex. vii. 11, the names are given as 


DIAAYD D5, Janis and Jamberes; 
but in the Talmudas S4\791D NOM; 
Jochana and Mamre. It is generally 


agreed that Jannes is a form of Jochan- 
an (Johannes), and that Jambres is from 


the Hiphil of Fy 7 to rebel. For the 
legends associated with these names, see 
art. in Hastings’ D, B. 

avtéotnoav: The same word is used 
of Elymas the Sorcerer, Acts xiii. 8. The 
ovrTws refers rather to the degree of their 
hostility than to the manner in which 
it was expressed, i.e., by magical arts. 
At the same time, it is possible that 
magic was practised by the false teachers ; 
they are styled impostors, yénres, in ver. 
13; and Ephesus was a home of magic. 
See Acts xix. 19. 

KarepOappévor Tov vovv: cf. 1 Tim. vi. 
5, SvepOapp. tov vodv. This is the 
Pauline equivalent for the Platonic “lie 
in the soul”. kare. is not coordinate 
with 48éx.; the latter is the exemplifica- 
tion of the former. 


GSdxupor: veprobate. The A.V.me- 
gives the word here, and in Tit. i. 16, an 
active force, of no judgment, void of 
judgment. For wept with the acc. see 
on i Tim. i. 19. 

Ver. g. od mpoxdipovo. émt meiov: 
There is only a verbal inconsistency be- 
tween this statement and those in ii. 16 
and iii. 13, where see notes. The mean- 
ing here is that there will be a limit to 
the success of the false teachers. They 
will be exposed, found out; those to 
whom that fact is apparent will not be 
imposed on any more. In ii. 16, the in- 
creasing impiety of the teachers and the 
cancerous growth of their teaching is: 
alleged as a reason why Timothy should 
avoid them. In ver. 13, mpoxd ovo. 
émt 7d xetpovy does not indicate success 
in gaining adherents, but simply advance 
in degradation. ‘‘Saepe malitia, quum 
late non potest, profundius proficit”’ 
(Bengel). 

avora: dementia (m*°) is nearer the 
mark than insipientia (Vulg.). 

Os Kal h éxelvwv éyévero: ‘ Aaron’s. 
rod swallowed up their rods” (Ex. vii. 
12); they failed to produce lice (viii. 18). 
“And the magicians could not stand be- 
fore Moses because of the boils; for the 
boils were upon the magicians’? (ix. 
11). During the plague of darkness, 
“they lay helpless, made the sport of 
magic art, and a shameful rebuke of their 
vaunts of understanding ”’ (Wisd. xvii. 7).. 

Vv. 10-17. I am not really uneasy 
about your steadfastness. You joined. 
me as a disciple from spiritual and moral 
inducements only. The persecutions 
you saw me endure you knew to be typi- 
cal of the conditions of a life of godliness. 
Stand in the old paths. Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures on which your grow- 
ing mind was fed is never out of date as. 
an equipment for the man of God. 

Ver. 10: tmapyKodovOnoas : See on 1 
Tim. iv. 6. Thou didst follow (R.V.)}: 
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TH” mpobdce, tH wiote:, TH ” paxpobupia, TH dydmy, TH * STropova), v Acts xi. 


II. Tots ” Siwypois, toils *raljpaow, ofd por éyévero ev Avtioxeia, 
ec | ; , 
€v Ikovig, év Avotpois, otous % Siwypods *Smyveyka: Kal éx mévrov 


pe “éptcato & Kiuptos. 


ed > Fas a rs 

eboeBGs! Sev °Xpiote °’Inaod * SiwxOjcovtar. 
» A oad A 
(GvOpwrrot Kai ®ydntes "mpoKdpoucw émi 1d yelpor, ' whavdvres Kal’ 


* whavépevor. 


x See x Tim. vi. rr. 


12, Kal mdvtes 8é ot Odovtes °° Liv 


14. ‘od Be ™ péve ™ ev ots Epabes Kat ™ émordOns, 


y Acts xiii. 50, Rom. viii. 35, 2 Cor. xii. 10, 2 Thess. i.4. 


23, XXVil. 
Teh 

w See 1 
Tim. i. 16, 
2 Cor. vi. 
6, Gal. v. 
22, Eph. 
iv. 2, Col. 
i, 12, iii. 
12, 2 Tim. 
iv, 2, Heb. 
vi. 12, Jas. 
v. 10 (of 
man), 

z Rom. viii. 


13. mwovnpot Sé 


18, 2 Cor. i. 5, 6, 7, Phil. iii. 10, Col. i. 24, Heb. ii. 10, x. 32, 1 Pet. iv. 13, v. 9, etc., not LXX. 


a 1 Cor. x. 13, 1 Pet. ii. rg, only, N.T. 
2 Tim. iv. 17, 18, 2 Pet. ii. 7, 9. 
cf. Gal. ii. 20. 
only, not LXX. h See 2 Tim. ii. 16. 
i. 8, ii. 26, iii. 7, Rev. (7), etc. 
1 Tim. vi. 11. m See 1 Tim. ii. 15. 


_b Matt. vi. 13, Rom. xv. 31, 2 Cor. i. 10,2 Thess. iii. 2, 
c Tit. ii, 12. 2 
f Matt. v. 10, 11, John xv. 20, 1 Cor, iv. 12, 2 Cor. iv. 9, Gal. v. 11, etc. 


d4 Macc. vii. 21 only. e Rom. vi. 11, 


g Here 


_.. 1 Matt. xxiv. 4, 5, 11, 24 (= Mark xiii. 5, 6), 1 John 
k Matt. xviii. 12, Tit. iii. 3, Heb. v. 2, 1 Pet. ii. 25, etc. 
n Here only, N.T. 


See 


1So SAP, 17, 37, two others; evoeBas fGgv CDFGKL. 


is susceptible of the meaning ‘‘ Thou 
wert attracted as a disciple to me on 
account of”. It is not necessarily im- 
plied that Timothy had copied his master 
in all these respects. The A.V., Thou 
hast fully known, follows the A.V. of 
Luke i. 3. This translation fails to bring 
out the appeal to Timothy’s loyalty 
which underlies the passage. The aorist 
is appropriate here, because St. Paul is 
recalling to Timothy’s recollection the 
definite occasion in the past when the 
youth cast in his lot with him. He 
is not thinking, as in 1 Tim. iv. 6, 
of Timothy’s consistent discipleship 
up to the moment of writing. Bengel 
quotes aptly 2 Macc. ix. 27, mapakodov- 
SotvTa TH én] mpoarpéoer. (So cod. 
Venetus: A has svvora0évra for mapa- 
od.) This limitation of the reference 
explains why St. Paul mentions only the 
places in which he suffered on his first 
missionary journey. 

SiSarkadia: See note on 1 Tim. i. ro. 

aywyf: conduct (R.V.). The A.V., 
manner of life has perhaps reference 
to guiding principles of conduct rather 
than to the external expression of them, 
which is meant here. 

apodécer: For mpdéQeors in this sense 
of human purpose see reff. Here it 
means what St. Paul had set before him- 
self as the aim of his life. In Rom. viii. 
28, ix. 11, Eph. i. 11, iii. 11, 2 Tim. i. 9 
the word is used of God’s eternal purpose 
for man. 

imopovg : See on x Tim. vi. 11. 

Ver. 11. ’Avrioyetq.: Acts xiii. 14, 45, 
50; Ikovim: Acts xiv. 1, 2,5; Avorpots: 
Acts xiv. 6, 19. : 

otous Suwypovs : There is no necessity 
to supply, with Alf., “‘ Thou sawest”’. 

kat: and yet. The verse is an echo 


of Ps. xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 18, 6 Kuptos ... 
ék Tacav Tav OAipewv attav épicato 
avtrovs. See also reff. 

Ver. 12. This verse is an interesting 
example of the effect of association of 
ideas. St. Paul’s teaching after his per- 
secutions at Antioch, etc., had strongly 
emphasised this topic. St. Luke (Acts 
xiv. 22) actually repeats the very words 
used by the preachers, ‘‘ Through many 
tribulations we must enter into the king- 
dom of God”. Consistency in the life 
in Christ must necessarily be always op- 
posed by the world. @édovtes is em- 
phatic, as Ell. notes, “‘ whose will is’’. 
Cf. Luke xiv. 28, John vii. 17. 

evoeBGs of course qualifies {jv, as in 
Tit. ii. 12. There is a similar extension 
of thought, from self to all, in iv. 8. 

Ver. 13. movypot 8€: The antithesis 
seems to be between the apparent dis- 
comfiture of those who wish to live in 
Christ (their persecution being after all 
almost a means conditional to their at. 
taining their desire), and the paradoxical 
success of evil men; they advance in- 
deed ; but only in degradation ; proficient 
in peius (Vulg.). See notes on ver. 9 and 
ii. 16. 

yontes, impostors (R.V.), seductores, 
exactly expresses the term, yonrtela 
occurs 2 Macc. xii. 24, where it means 
trickery. 

wravapevor: cf. Tit. ili. 3. Those 
who deceive others impair, in so doing, 
their sense of the distinction between 
truth and falsehood, and thus weaken 
their power of resistance to self-deceit, 
and to imposition by others. 

mpokdpovo. éml Td Xeipov: See on 
ver. g. 

Ver. 14. od 8 péve: Both ov and péve 
are in strong contrast to the mwovypot 
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kat dt. dd °Bpépous 7? tepa 
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*godicar “ets 
16. aoa ypady "Oedmveuctos 


q John vii. 15, Acts XXxVi. 24. 
s Phil. i. 19, 2 Thess. li. 13, 1 Pet. i. 5, i. 2, cf. 


t 1 Tim. iii. 13. u Here only, not cx 
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avOpwmor and mpoxdovow of ver. 13. 
The exhortation is illustrated by 2 John 
Q, Tas 6 Tpoayev, Kal pa) HEévov év 
Tq Sidaxq Tod Xprorod Oedv ov« exer. 
The conservatism here enjoined concerns 
more especially the fundamental ethical 
teaching common to the Old Covenant 
and the New. For the idiom, see note 
on t Tim. ii. 15. 

év ots cuales kal émiotwOns: &, sup- 
plied out of év ofs, is the direct object of 
épaGes, and remoter object of émuardOns. 

értoreOns: The Latin versions blun- 
der here, quae . .. credita sunt tibi. 
This would be the translation of émuor- 
evOns. mirréopat te means to have re- 
ceived confirmation of the truth of a 
thing. Bengel, rendering “‘fidelis et 
firmus es redditus,”” compares Ps. Ixxvii. 
(Ixxviii.) 8, ov« emia aOy peTa TOU 
Ocod Td met pa avris, and 37) ovdé ério- 
THOnTav ev TH SiadyKy adrod. 

eidas mapa tivwy énades: It has to be 
remembered that St. Paul is speaking of 
moral, not intellectual, authority. The 
truths for which St. Paul is contending 
were commended to Timothy by the 
sanction of the best and noblest person- 
alities whom he had ever known or heard 
of. The characters of Timothy’s revered 
parent and teachers—of Eunice, Lois, 
the prophets, and Paul, to enumerate 
them in the order in which they had 
touched his life—had been moulded ina 
certain school of morals. Their charac- 
ters had admittedly stood the test of life. 
What more cogent argument could Tim- 
othy have for the truth and reasonable- 
ness of their moral teaching ? 

Ver. 15. kal StL: dependent on eidds. 
For the change of construction, von Soden 
compares Rom. ix. 22, 23; 1 Cor. xiv. 5. 
Timothy’s knowledge of things divine 
was derived not merely from persons, but 
from sacred writings; and, perhaps, as 
Theophylact notes, the two points are 
emphasised: (a) that the persons were of 
no ordinary merit, and (b) that his know- 
ledge of Scripture was conterminous with 


the whole of his conscious existence. 
He could not recall a period when he had 
not known sacred writings. This is the 
force of the hyperbolic amé Bpédovs. 

iepa ypdppata: sacras litteras, sacred 
writings (R.V.). For this use of ypdp- 
pata see John vii. 15, and Moulton and 
Milligan, Expositor, vii., vi. 383. The 
force of this peculiar phrase is that 
Timothy’s A B C lessons had been of 
a sacred nature. The usual N.T. equi- 
valent for the Holy Scriptures (A.V.) 
is ai ypadat or i ypady (once ypadat 
&yvat, Rom. i. 2); but St. Paul here deli- 
berately uses an ambiguous term in order 
to express vigorously the notion that 
Timothy’s first lessons were in Holy 
Scripture. Ta tepa ypdpparta is found 
in Josephus, Antig. Prooem 3 and x. 10, 
45 and elsewhere. Cf. wapavayvots tiv 
tepav BiBAov (2 Macc. viii. 23). There 
may be also an allusion to yeoppara of 
the false teachers which were not fepd. 
See on next verse. 

godicat : instruere, cf. Ps. XVili. (xix.) 
8, A paptupla Kuplov mor}, copilovca 
vim. Also Ps. civ. (cv.) 22, cxviii. 
(cxix.) 98. The word is chosen for its 
O.T. reference, and also because of its 
strictly educational association. 

els owrnplav: a constant 
phrase. See reff. 

84 miorews: to be joined closely with 
godicar. Cf. de Imitatione Christi, 
iii. 2, “Let not Moses nor any prophet 
speak to me; but speak thou rather, O 
Lord God, who art the inspirer and en- 
lightener of all the prophets; for thou 
alone without them canst perfectly in- 
struct me, but they without thee will 
avail nothing. They may indeed sound 
forth words, but they do not add to them 
the Spirit. . They shew the way, but 
thou givest strength to walk in it,’’ etc. 

Ver. 16. In the absence of any extant 
Greek MS. authority for the omission of 
kat before @péAuwos, we may assume 
that the early writers who ignored it did 
so from carelessness. The sentence then 
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y Eph. vi. 4, Heb. xii. 5, 7, 8, 11. 
2 lim. ii. 21 and x Tim, ii. ro. 
b See x Tim. ii. 3. 


z Tit. iii. 5, cf. Eph. iv. 24. 
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a Here only, not LXX. b See 

a See x Tim. v. 21. 
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is best taken as a repetition and expan- 
sion of that which has just preceded; 
Oedarvevoros corresponding to iepd, and 
Odédipos, K.T.A., to codicar, K.T.A.: 
Every writing which is inspired by 
God is also profitable. ypady of course 
has exclusive reference to the definite 
collection of writings which St. Paul 
usually designates as } ypady or at 
ypadat; but it is used here in a partitive, 
not in a collective sense. A parallel case 
is John xix. 36, 37, } ypady .. . érépa 
ypagdy. Hence the rendering writing or 
passage is less free from ambiguity than 
scripture (R.V.). The nearest parallel 
to this ascensive use of «at, as Ellicott 
terms it, is Gal. iv. 7, ei 8 vids, Kal 
KAnpovépos. See also Luke i. 36, Acts 
xxvi. 26, xxviii. 28, Rom. viii. 29. 
Oedrvevoros : If there is any polemical 
force in this adj., it is in reference to 
heretical writings, the contents of which 
were merely intellectual, not edifying. 
In any case, the greatest stress is laid on 
@béAypos. St. Paul would imply that 
the best test of a ypagy being Oedav- 
evotos would be its proved serviceable- 
ness for the moral and spiritual needs of 
man. See Rom. xv. 4, 2 Pet. i. 20, 21. 
This, the R.V. explanation of the pas- 
sage, is that given by Origen, Chrys., 
Thdrt., syrr., the Clementine Vulg., 
Omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata utilis 
est ad docendum etc. [The true Vulg. 
text, however, is insp. div. et utilis ad 
doc.] The other view (A.V., R.V.m.), 
which takes kat as a simple copula, 
Every Scripture is inspired and profitable, 
is open to the objection that neither in the 
antecedent nor in the following context 
is there any suggestion that the inspira- 
tion of Scripture was being called in 
question ; the theme of the passage be- 
ing the moral equipment of the man of 
God. For this view are cited Greg. 


Naz., Ath. It is to be added that it is 
possible to render waoa ypadgy, the 
whole of Scripture, on the analogy of 
Matt. il. 3, waca “lepdcodupa (Eph. 
ii. 21 cannot be safely adduced as a case 
in point); but it is unnecessary and un- 
natural. 

SiSacKadlav (see notes on x Tim. i. 
io) and édeypov represent respectively 
positive and negative teaching. Simi- 
larly éravdpOwow and madetav have re- 
lation respectively to “the raising up of 
them that fall,” and the disciplining the 
unruly ; ad corrigendum, ad erudiendum 
(Vulg.). 

tiv ev Stkarocvvy: a madela which 
is exercised in righteousness. Compare 
the dissertation on the maudela Kvptov, 
Heb. xii. 5 sgq. matdela in reff. is used 
in relation to children only. 

Ver. 17. dptios: perfectus, completely 
equipped for his work as a Man of God. 
wéXevos would have reference to his per- 
formance of it. 

6 Tov B00 GvOpwmos: see on I Tim. vi. 
11. The Man of God has here a primary 
reference to the minister of the Gospel. 

ampos wav, «.7T.A.: see ii. 21; and, for 
this use of mpds, 1 Pet. iii. 15, 2 Cor. 
Home Oe Xone Ey pliseive 020, bLeCbw Ve 14> 
and on égaprifw, Moulton and Milligan, 
Expositor, vii., vii. 285. 

Cf. the use of kataptrifw, Luke vi. 40, 
2 Cor. xiii. 11, Heb. xiii. 21, 1 Pet. v. Io. 

CuapTer IV.—Vv. 1-8. I solemnly 
charge you, in view of the coming judg- 
ment, to be zealous in the exercise of 
your ministry while the opportunity lasts,. 
while people are willing to listen to your 
admonitions. Soon the craze for novelty 
will draw men away from sober truth to 
fantastic figments. Do you stand your 
ground. Fill the place which my death 
will leave vacant. My course is run, my 
crown is awaiting me. “My crown” did 
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1«ptvat FG, 17, 67**, six others. 


f Ecclus. xxxv. (xxxii.) 4, only. cf. Phil. iv. 10. 
h See x Tim. i. 16 and 2 Tim. iii. ro. 
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Isay? Nay, there is a crown for you, 
too, and for all who live in the loving 
longing for the coming of their Lord. 

Ver. 1. Atapaptipopat: See on 1 Tim. 
v. 21. As the adjuration follows imme- 
diately on warnings against a moral 
degeneration which had already set in 
and would increase, it is appropriate that 
it should contain a solemn assurance of 
judgment to come. 

Xprorod ’lnood, Tod peANovTos Kpiverv: 
This was a prominent topic in St. Paul’s 
preaching (Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16; 
1 Cor. iv. 5). Kpivat is the tense used 
in the Creeds, as in 1 Pet. iv. 5. (Tisch. 
R.V.). See apparat. crit. 

Cavras kal vexpovs: To be understood 
literally. See x Thess. iv. 16, 17. 

Tiv emipaverav: per adventum ipsius 
{Vulg.). The acc. is that of the thing 
by which a person adjures, as in the case 
of épwifw (Mark v. 7; Acts xix. 13; cf. I 
Thess. v. 27). The use of 8tapaprvpopar 
with an acc. in Deut. iv. 26, xxxi. 28, is 
different, Stapapt. tpiv onpepov Tov Te 
ovpavev Kal thy yqv. “I call heaven 
and earth to witness against you.” 
Heaven and earth can be conceived as 
personalities, cf. Ps. 1. 4; not so the 
appearance or kingdom of Christ. On 
émupavera see note on 1 Tim. vi. 14. 

Baotdetav: The perfected kingdom, 
the manifestation of which will follow 
the second émudpdvera. 

Ver. 2. wypvéov: In xr Tim. v. 21 
Stapapt. is followed by tva with the 
subj.; in 2 Tim. ii, 14 by the inf. Here 
the adjuration is more impassioned ; 
hence the abruptness ; this is heightened 
also by the aorists. 

émtorynO.: Insta, Be at hand, or Be 
ready to act. éwlor. ev. ak. qualifies 
adverbially «ypvgov; while the follow- 
ing imperatives, €X\ey£ov, k.7.A., are vari- 
ous departments of ‘preaching the 
‘word’’, 

evkalpws akatpws: opportune, impor- 


tune (Vulg.). So few katpot remain 
available (see next verse), that you must 
use them all. Do not ask yourself, ‘Is 
this a suitable occasion for preaching?” 
Ask rather, ‘‘ Why should not this be a 
suitable occasion?” ‘‘Have not any 
limited season ; let it always be thy sea- 
son, not only in peace and security and 
when sitting in the Church”’ (Chrys.). 

Similar expressions are cited by Ben- 
gel, ¢.g., dignaindigna ; praesens absens ; 
nolens volens. We need not ask whether 
the reasonableness, etc., has reference to 
the preacher or the hearers. The direc- 
tion is to disregard the inclinations of 
both. 

€\eyfov : Taking this in the sense 
convict, Chrys. comments thus on the 
three imperatives, ‘“‘After the manner 
of physicians, having shown the wound, 
he gives the incision, he applies the 
plaister’’. 

émitiwynoov: ‘The strict meaning of 
the word is ‘to mete out due measure,’ 
but in the N.T. it is used only of cen- 
sure”. So Swete (on Mark i. 25), who 
also notes that with the exceptions of 
this place and Jude Q, it is limited to the 
Synoptists. 

mapakdéderov: See on r Tim. iv. 13. 

év waoy paxpoOupta Kat 8.8axq: This 
qualifies each of the three preceding im- 
peratives; and wacy belongs to 8i8axq 
as well as to paxp., with the utmost 
patience and the most painstaking in- 
struction. 

Sidayq: ‘‘ (teaching) seems to point 
more to the act, 8i8acKkadta (doctrine) 
to the substance or result of teaching ”’ 
(Ell.). In the only other occurrence of 
Sidaxy in the Pastorals, Tit. i. 9, it 
means doctrine. 

Ver. 3. bytatvovons Sidackadias: See 
note on x Tim. i. Io. 

iSias: 180g here, as constantly, has 
merely the force of a possessive pronoun. 
See on r Tim. iii. 4. 
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émirwpevoovar: coacervabunt (Vulg.). 
‘« He shews the indiscriminate multitude 
of the teachers, as also their being elected 
by their disciples ’’ (Chrys.). 

kvnOopevou THY Gkony: prurientes auri- 
bus (Vulg.). The same general idea is 
expressed in wavrote p.avOdvovra. (iii. 7). 
Their notion of a teacher was not one 
who should instruct their mind or guide 
their conduct, but one who should gratify 
their esthetic sense. Cf. Ezek. xxxiii. 
32, “ Thou art unto them as a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice, 
&c.”” The desire for pleasure is insati- 
able, and is increased or aggravated by 
indulgence; hence the heaping up of those 
who may minister to it. Ell. quotes ap- 
propriately from Philo, Quod Det. Pot. 
2I, amokvatova, yotv [ot codioral] 
pov Ta Ota. 

Ver. 4. The ears serve as a passage 
through which the truth may reach the 
understanding and the heart. Those 
who starve their understanding and heart 
have no use for the truth, and do not, as 
they would say, waste hearing power 
on it. 

pvOovs: See note on i Tim. i. 4. 

Ver. 5. wage: Be sober (R.V.), So- 
brius esto (d). vigila (Vulg.) [but Vulg. 
Clem. inserts sobrius esto at end of verse]. 
So A.V., watch, and Chrys. Sober is 
certainly right in r Thess. v. 6, 8; but in 
xt Pet. i. 13, iv. 7, and perhaps v. 8, to be 
watchful or alert seems more appropriate. 

epyov evayyeAtorot: The office of 
evangelist is mentioned Acts xxi. 8, 
Eph. iv. 11. The evangelist was an 
itinerant preacher who had not the 
supervising functions of an apostle, nor 
the inspiration of a prophet; though both 
apostle and prophet did, inter alia, the 
work of evangelist. This was in all like- 
lihood the work to which Timothy had 
originally been called. St. Paul here 
reminds him that in the faithful perform- 
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22, etc, 
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not LXX. 


only, not 
LXX. 

n Matt. xiii. 
14=Acts 
Xxviii. 26 
(Isa. vi. 9), 
I Cor, xii. 
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o See 2 Tim. i. 15. p See 1 Tim. i. 4. 
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u Acts xxi. 8, Eph. iv. rr ony, not LXX. 
x Here only, not LXX. 


v Luke i. 1, 2 Tim. iv. 17. 


2 ents avaltoews DKL. 


ance of what might seem to be subordi- 
nate duties lies the best preservative of 
the Church from error. Note, that the 
office of an episcopus is also an épyov, 
Te Lume iti. ts ecfn Cor. xvieton Phil. it: 
30, Eph. iv. 12, 1 Thess. v. 13. 

Thy Siaxoviay cov mAnpoddpygor : 
fulfil. According to Chrys., this does 
not differ from wAypwoov. See Col. iv. 
17, Acts xii. 25. For 8:axovia, ministry 
or service in general, see 1 Tim. i. 12. 

Ver. 6. The connexion from ver. 3 
seems to be this: The dangers to the 
Church are pressing and instant; they 
can only be met by watchfulness, self- 
sacrifice, and devotion to duty on 
the part of the leaders of the Church, 
of whom thou art one. As for me, 
I have done my best. My King is 
calling me from the field of action to 
wait for my reward; thou canst no longer 
look to me to take initiative in action. 
This seems to be the force of the em- 
phatic éydé and the connecting ydp. 

5 orévdopar: jam delibor (Vulg.). 
The analogy of Phil. ii. 17, owévd. émt 
7 Gvoig Kal Aevrovpyia (where see 
Lightfoot’s note), is sufficient to prove 
that St. Paul did not regard his own 
death as a sacrifice. There the @vota is 
the persons of the Philippian con- 
Verts (cf, ROMs —Xil.w 15. .XV.18 50) KED- 
dered acceptable by faith, and offered up 
by their faith. Here the nature of the 
@voia is not determined, possibly not 
thought of, by the writer. The reason 
alleged by Chrys. for the absence here of 
the term @vota is ingenious: “For the 
whole of the sacrifice was not offered 
to God, but the whole of the drink-offer- 
ing was.” It is immaterial to decide 
whether the imagery is drawn from the 
Jewish drink-offerings, or heathen liba- 
tions. Lightfoot quotes interesting 
parallels from the dying words of Seneca : 
“staonum calidae aquae introiit resper- 
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gens proximos servorum, addita voce, 
libare se liquorem illum Fovi Liberatort” 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 64), and from Ignatius, 
“ Grant me nothing more than that I be 
poured out a libation (omovdioGfvat) to 
God, while there is yet an altar ready” 
(Rom. 2). 

THs avadvoews: There is no figure of 
speech, such as that of striking a tent or 
unmooring a ship, suggested by dvd- 
Avots. It was as common a euphemism 
for death as is our word departure. 
See the verb in Phil. i. 23, and, besides the 
usual references given by the commenta- 
tors, see examples supplied by Moulton 
and Milligan, Expositor, vii., v. 266. 
The Vulg. rvesolutionis is wrong. Dean 
Bernard calls attention to the ‘“ verbal 
similarities of expression’’ between this 
letter to Timothy and Philippians, writ- 
ten when Timothy was with St. Paul, 
viz., omwévdopar, avddvorg here and 
avadtoar, Phil. i. 23, and the image of 
the race; there (Phil. iii. 13, 14) not 
completed, here finished, v. 7. 

épeorykev : instat (Vulg.), is come 
(R.V.), is already present, rather than zs 
at hand (A.V.), which implies a post- 
ponement. For similar prescience of 
approaching death compare 2 Pet. i. 14. 

Ver. 7. Tov Kadbv &yava HyYOvicpaL : 
See note oni Tim. vi. 12. The follow- 
ing Tov Spdpov, k.T.A., makes this refer- 
ence to the games hardly doubtful. 

Tov Spdpov TeTéAeka : cursum consum- 
mavi (Vulg.). What had been a purpose 
(Acts xx. 24) was now a retrospect. To 
say ‘‘ My race is run,” is not to boast, 
but merely to state a fact. The figure is 
also found in x Cor. ix. 24, Phil. iii. 12. 
The course is the race of life; we must 
not narrow it, as Chrys. does, to St. 
Paul’s missionary travels. 

THv wiorw TeTHpyKa: As in ii. 21, St. 
Paul passes from the metaphor to the 
reality. For the force of typéw here, 
see note oni Tim. vi. 14; and cf. Rev. 


xiv. 12, of THpotvTes Tas évToAas Tov 
Qcod Kal thy tiotiv Incov. The faith is 
a deposit, mapa@yxn, a trust which the 
Apostle is now ready to render up to 
Him who entrusted it to him. There is 
no real inconsistency between the tone 
of this passage and that of some in 
earlier epistles, e.g., Phil. iii. 12, sqq. 
St. Paul is merely stating what the grace 
of God had done for him. A man does 
well to be distrustful as regards his use 
of the years of life that may remain to 
him; but when the life that he has lived 
has been admittedly lived “‘in the faith 
which is in the Son of God” (Gal. ii. 
20), mock modesty becomes mischievous 
ingratitude. 

Ver. 8. Aoimdv: For what remains. 
The R.V. renders it besides in 1 Cor. i. 
16, moreover in 1 Cor. iv. 2. The notion 
of duration of future time is not in the 
word any more than in the French du 
veste. St. Paul means here ‘I have 
nothing more to do than to receive the 
crown’’. Aovrdy has the sense of in 
conclusion in 2 Cor. xiii. 11, r Thess. iv. 
1, and does not differ from ré Aourdv as 
used in Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8, 2 Thess. iii. 1; 
or tod Aowwod as used in Gal. vi. 17, 
Eph. vi. ro. The meaning of 7d Aourdy 
in 1 Cor. vii. 29, Heb. x. 13 is henceforth. 

Gréxetat: reposita est (Vulg.). Cf. 
Col. i. 5, 8a thy eAmri8Sa thy daroKxeypévny 
tpiv év Tots ovpavots, and, for the senti- 
ment, 1 Pet. i. 4. 

6 THs Sixkavocvvns otéhavos: The 
whole context demands that this should 
be the possessive genitive, The crown 
which belongs to, or is the due reward of, 
vighteousness, the incorruptible crown 
of 1 Cor. ix. 25. The verbal analogies of 
oréd. THs Lwitjs, James i. 12, Rev. ii. ro, 
and oréd. ris Sd€ys, 1 Pet. v. 4, sup- 
port the view that it is the gen. of 
apposition ; but it is difficult on this sup- 
position to give the phrase an intelligible 
meaning. ‘‘Good works, which are the 
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fruits of Faith and follow after Justifica- 
tion. . . are pleasing and acceptable to 
God in Christ’? (Art. xii.). It is to be 
noted that ored. tis Six. is applied to 
the golden fillet worn by the high priest 
in the Tests. of Twelve Patriarchs, Levi, 
Vili. 2. 

amodecer: veddet (Vulg.). As long as 
we agree to the statement that Moses 
améBrerev eis THY proOaroSoclav (Heb. 
xi. 26), it seems trifling to dispute the 
retributive force of amo-in this word. Of 
course ‘ the reward is not reckoned as of 
debt, butasofgrace’’. St. Paul could say, 
“It is a righteous thing with God to 
recompense (avtamoSotvat) .. . to you 
that are afflicted rest with us’’ (2 Thess. i. 
6, 7), see also Rom. ii. 6. 

év éxelvy TH Hpepg: see on i. 12. 

6 Sixatos kptitys: The notion expressed 
in this phrase goes back to Gen. xviii. 
25. For the actual words, see reff. 

ov pdvoy S€... aAAG Kal: see on I 
iim. v.13; 

Tots HYaTHKGOL THY émipaverav avTOU: 
The émipavera here meant is the Second 
Coming of Christ. Those who love it do 
not fear it, for ‘there is no fear in love” 
(xz John iv. 18); they endeavour to make 
themselves increasingly ready and fit for 
it (x John iii. 3); when they hear the 
Lord say, ‘“‘I come quickly,” their hearts 
respond, ‘“‘ Amen; come, Lord Jesus” 
(Rev. xxii. 20). The perfect tense is 
used because their love will have con- 
tinued up to the moment of their receiving 
the crown, or because St. Paul is thinking 
of them from the standpoint of the day 
of crowning. 

Vv. 9-12. Come to me as speedily as 
youcan. Iamalmost alone. Some of 
my company have forsaken me; others 
I have despatched on business. Bring 
Mark with you. I have use for him. 

Ver. 9. taxéws: more definitely ex- 
pressed in ver. 21, ‘‘ before winter’’. 

Ver. 10. Demas had been a loyal 
fellow-worker of the apostle (Philem. 
24; Col. iv. 14). Chrys. supposes that 
Thessalonica was his home. It is futile 
to discuss the reality or the degree of 


his blameworthiness. Possibly he alleged 
acallto Thessalonica. All we know is 
that St. Paul singles him out among the 
absent ones for condemnation. 

éyxatéAiwev: dereliquit (Vulg.), for- 
sook, not merely left. See reff. The 
aorist points to a definite past occasion 
now in St. Paul’s mind. 

a&yarnoas Tov viv ai@va: See r Tim. 
vi. 17. It is just possible that Bengel is 
right in seeing an intentional deplorable 
contrast (‘‘luctuosum vide antitheton ’’) 
between this expression and ver. 8. 

eis Ocooadovixnv: Lightfoot (Biblical 
Essays, p. 247) alleges other reasons for 
the supposition that Demas hailed from 
Thessalonica, viz., He ‘is mentioned 
next to Aristarchus, the Thessalonian in 
Philem. 24, and. .. the name Demetrius, 
of which Demas is a contract form, 
occurs twice among the list of politarchs 
of that city ’’. 

Kpjonns eis Padatiav: sc. éropevOn. 
Crescens and Titus are not reproached 
for their absence. This passage, with 
the variant TadAtav (see apparat. crit.), 
is the source of all that is said about 
Crescens by later writers. 

Tadtartav: That this means the Roman 
province, or the region in Asia Minor (so 
Const. Apost. vii. 46) is favoured by the 
consideration that all the other places 
mentioned in this context are east of 
Rome. On the other hand, if we assume 
that St. Paul had recently visited Spain 
(Clem. Rom. 1 Cory. 5; Muratorian 
Canon), it would naturally follow that 
he had visited Southern Gaul en route ; 
and Crescens might plausibly be sup- 
posed to have gone to confirm the 
Churches there. So Euseb. H. E. iii. 4, 
Epiph. Haeres. li. 11, Theodore and 
Theodoret, h. 1. 

Tiros cis AaApartiav: This statement 
suggests that Titus had only been a tem- 
porary deputy for St. Paulin Crete. On 
the spelling of the name Dalmatia in 
apparvat. crit., see Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, trans. p. 182. 

Ver. 11. Aovkas: Nothing can be 
more natural than that “the beloved 
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physician’’ and historian should feel 
that he of all men was in his place beside 
St. Paul when the end was so nearly 
approaching. The pévos is relative to fel- 
low-labourers in the gospel. St. Paul had 
many friends in Rome (ver. 21). 

Mapxov: St. Paul was now completely 
reconciled to John Mark who had, be- 
fore Col. iv. 10 was: written, vindicated 
and justified the risk Barnabas had run 
in giving him a chance of recovering his 
character (see Acts xiii. 13, xv. 38). 
dvahkaBov: assume (Vulg.). Take up on 
your way. Assumere is also the Latin 
in Acts xx. I4, xxiii. 31, but suscipere in 
xx. 13. It is implied that Mark was 
somewhere on the line of route between 
Ephesus and Rome; but we do not know 
the precise place. 

dye peta ceavrod: This phrase is 
illustrated from the papyri by Moulton 
and Milligan, Expositor, vii., v. 57. 

evxpnortos eis Staxoviav: As Mark 
was the épunvevtrys of St. Peter, render- 
ing his Aramaic into Greek, so he may 
have helped St. Paul by a knowledge of 
Latin. S8taxovia, however, does not ne- 
cessarily include preaching. It is char- 
acteristic of St. Paul that he should not 
regard “the ministry which he had re- 
ceived from the Lord Jesus” as “ accom- 
plished”? so long as he had breath to 
“‘ testify the gospel of the grace of God”’ 
(Acts xx. 24). 

Ver. 12. Tuyxuxdv 8é, «.7.A.: The 8é 
does not involve a comparison of Tychi- 
cus with Mark, as both evxpyorot (so 
Ell.); but rather distinguishes the cause 
of Tychicus’ absence from that of the 
others. Demas had forsaken the apostle ; 
and Crescens and Titus had gone, per- 
haps on their own initiative; Tychicus 
had been sent away by St. Paul himself. 
For Tychicus, see Acts xx. 4, Eph. vi. 
21, 22,2 COls W075 0; Little been 
the art. in Hastings’ D. B. 

eis "Edeoov: If the emphasis in the 
clause lies on améoretda, as has been 
just suggested, the difficulty of harmonis- 
ing eis ”Edeoov with the common belief 


that Timothy was himself in chief autho- 
rity in the Church at Ephesus is some- 
what mitigated. St. Paul had mentioned 
the places to which Demas, etc., had 
gone; and even on the supposition that 
St. Paul knew that Tychicus was with 
Timothy, he could not say, ‘I sent away 
Tychicus ’’ without completing the sen- 
tence by adding the destination. This 
explanation must be adopted, if we sup- 
pose with Ell. that Tychicus was the 
bearer of First Timothy. If he were the 
bearer of Second Timothy, améoretha 
can be plausibly explained as the epis- 
tolary aorist. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why we should assume that 
Timothy was at Ephesus at this time. 
Other local references, ¢.g., i. 15, 18, and 
iv. 13 are quite consistent with a belief that 
he was not actually in that city. Perhaps 
“Do the work of an evangelist ”’ (iv. 5) is 
an indication that he was itinerating. 

Ver. 13. I want my warm winter cloak 
and my books. 

tov dedéevynv: The deddvys, or dat- 
Aévyns, by metathesis for dawdAns, was 
the same as the Latin faenula, from 
which it is derived, a circular cape which 
fell down below the knees, with an open- 
ing for the head in the centre. (So 
Chrys. on Phil. ii. 30; Tert. De orat. 
xii.). The Syriac here renders it a case 
for writings, a portfolio, an explanation 
noted by Chrys., Td yAwoodKopov évOa 
7a BiBAia éxetro. But this is merely a 
guess suggested by its being coupled with 
BiBAta and pepBpavas. 

TpoaS.: Even if Timothy was not in 
Ephesus, he was in Asia, and travellers 
thence to Rome usually passed through 
Troas. Perhaps St. Paul had been ar- 
rested at Troas, and had not been allowed 
to take his cloak, etc. This is a more 
plausible supposition than that he was 
making a hurried flight from Alexander, 
as Lock conjectures, Hastings’ D. B., 
iv. 775, a. 

Képm@: See art. in Hastings’ D. B. 

7a BuBAia would be papyrus rolls in 
use for ordinary purposes, while the 
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x Luke xii. 15, Acts xxi. 25, 2 Pet. iii. 17. 
z See 2 Tim. iii. 8. 5 3 
b Acts v. 21, xxi. 18, xxiii. 35, xxiv. 24, xxv. 7. 


17, etc., 2 
Cor. viii. 
24, Tit. ii. 
10, iii. 2, 
Heb. vi. 


TOs Ne 
i y Matt. (4), Mark (4), Luke (1), 2 John 4, ohn 3. 
a Acts xxii. 1, xxv. 16, x Cor. ix. 3) 2 Cor. vii. 11, Phil. i. a 16, Ap3 Jam es 
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more costly pepBpdvar contained, in all 
likelihood, portions of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, hence pddtora (see Kenyon, 
Textual Crit. of N. T. p. 22). We 
know that St. Paul employed in study the 
enforced leisure of prison (Acts xxvi. 24). 
We may note that, like Browning’s 
Grammarian, he did not allow his normal 
strenuous life to be affected or diverted 
by the known near approach of death. 


Vv. 14,15. Beware of Alexander the 
smith. 
Ver. 14. *AdéEavSpos 6 xadkevs: It 


is probable that this is the Alexander 
mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 20, and it is pos- 
sible that he may be the Jew of that 
name who was unwillingly prominent in 
the riot at Ephesus (Acts xix. 33, 34). 

xadkets: does not mean that he 
worked only in copper. The term came 
to be used of workers in any kind of 
metal (see Gen. iv. 22, LXX). 

TONG por kaka evedei~ato: Multa 
mala mihi ostendit (Vulg.). His odium 
theologicum expressed itself in deeds as 
well as in words. For this use of év- 
Sefkvupat, compare reff. Moulton and 
Milligan (Expositor, vii., vii. 282) cite 
from a papyrus of ii. A.D. wacay wiotiv 
pot évSerxvupevy. 

amodéce: The future indic. is cer- 
tainly attested by a greater weight of 
external evidence than the optative. 
The moral question raised by the clause 
is quite independent of the mood and 
tense used: it is, Was the future punish- 
ment of Alexander, which St. Paul con- 
sidered equitable, a matter of more 
satisfaction than distress to the apostle ? 
The answer would seem to be, Yes. And, 
provided that no element of personal 
spite intrudes, such a feeling cannot be 
logically condemned. If God is a moral 
governor; if sin is a reality ; those who 
know themselves to be on God’s side 
cannot help a feeling of joy in knowing 
that evil will not always triumph over 


3 cuprapeyéveto S9CDKLP. 


good. The sentiment comes from Deut. 
xxxii. 35, as quoted in Rom. xii. 19, éy® 
avramodéaw. The exact wording is 
found in Ps. Ixi. (Ixii.) 13, ob amoddcets 
éxdoT@ kata Ta Epya avtod. Cf. Ps. 
xxvii. (xxviii.) 4; Prov. xxiv. 12. 

Ver. 15. gvAdooov: For this sense 
of dvAdoow with a direct object, see reff. 
We infer that Alexander was in Timothy’s 
vicinity. 

Hpetépors Adyors: The Adyou were 
expressions of doctrine common to all 
Christians with St. Paul; hence jpe- 
TEépots. 

Vv. 16-18. I have spoken of my pre- 
sent loneliness. Yet 1 have no justifica- 
tion for depression; for since I came to 
Rome I have had experience, at my pre- 
liminary trial, that God is a loyal protec- 
tor when earthly friends fail. And so I 
have good hope that He will bring me 
safe through every danger to His hea- 
venly kingdom. 

Ver. 16. The reference in my first 
defence seems at first sight somewhat 
uncertain, since ver. 17 states the issue of 
that “defence”? to have been that “ the 
message was fully proclaimed, and all the 
Gentiles heard it’. This would agree 
with the circumstances of the trials before 
Felix and Festus, a direct result of which 
was that Paul was enabled to ‘‘ bear wit- 
ness also at Rome”’ (Acts xxiii. 11). On 
this view, the apostle would be recalling 
a signal past instance in which God had 
overruled evil for good. On the other 
hand, it is a fatal objection to this refer- 
ence of the phrase that when he was at 
Czsarea he seems to have been kindly 
treated by his friends as well as by the 
officials. And, moreover, the sentence 
reads like a piece of fresh information. 
This latter consideration is also an argu- 
ment against referring it to the first 
Roman imprisonment (as Euseb. H. E. 
ii. 22), though the very similar sentiments 
of Phil. i. 12, 13, render the identification 
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plausible. But in this latter case again 
the language of Philippians has no traces 
of forsakenness. We decide therefore 
that St. Paul is here referring to the 
preliminary investigation (prima actio) 
which he underwent after he arrived at 
Rome a prisoner for the second time, 
and which resulted in his remand. He 
was now writing to Timothy during the 
interval between his remand and the 
second, and final, trial. But if we thus 
explain “ my first defence,’’ how are we 
to interpret tva 80 épod, «.t.A.? The 
explanation will be suggested by a com- 
parison of such passages as Rom. xv. 19, 
‘“From Jerusalem, and round about even 
unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the 
gospel of Christ”; Col. i. 23, ‘‘ The 
gospel which ... was preached in all 
creation’”’. We annex a territory by the 
mere act of planting our country’s flag 
on a small portion of its soil; so in St. 
Paul’s thought a single proclamation of 
the gospel might have a spiritual, almost 
a prophetical, significance, immeasurably 
greater than could be imagined by one 
who heard it. ‘ Una seepe occasio max- 
imi est momenti’’ (Bengel). It is to be 
noted too that wapéory and évedvvaépwoev 
refer to the occasion of the “first de- 
fence,’’ and St. Paul does not say that 
the Lord set him free; so that we are 
obliged to explain tva 8v éuod, K.7.A. of 
St. Paul’s bold assertion of his faith in 
Christ on that occasion, which however 
was a public one, not like his previous 
private teaching to those who came to 
him ‘‘in his own hired dwelling” (Acts 
xxviii. 30). 

tmapeyeveto: adfuit (Vulg.), supported 
meas “‘advocatus’’. The verb is used of 
appearing in a court of justice in reff. It 
simply means to come or arrive in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 3. This complaint is difficult to 
reconcile with ver 21. Perhaps here St. 
Paul is referring to old friends on whom 
he had a special cla‘m. 

Ver. 17. wapéotn: The Lord was my 
‘* patronus,” cf. Rom. xvi. 2. But the 
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word is used ina purely local sense of 
the felt presence of a Divine Being in reff. 
in Acts. 

éveSuvdpwoev: See note on 1 Tim. i. 
12. 
awAnpopopyOy : impleatur (Vulg.). As 
long as there had been no public procla- 
mation of the gospel by Paul himself in 
Rome, the function of xqpvg had not 
been completely fulfilled by him. 

épvaOny éx otépatos A€ovros: This is 
most naturally understood as an echo of 
Ps. xxi.(xxii.) 22, cGodv pe éx oTépaTos 
A€ovros. paar occurs in the verse pre- 
ceding. And what follows in the LXX 
seems to point to the most satisfactory 
explanation of the apostle’s meaning, 
Kal Grd KepdTwy povoKepOTwov Tiv 
tatetvwoty pov. Sinyyocopa: Td dvopa 
gov Tots GdeApois pov, «.7T.A. If St. 
Paul had not been strengthened to com- 
plete his xyjpvypa, his failure would have 
been his taretvwois. As it was, he was 
delivered from that calamity, and enabled 
to declare God’s name to the Gentiles. 
It is impossible, in view of 48y omévSopar 
(ver. 6), to suppose that delivery from 
death is implied. ampéry (ver. 16) proves 
that the apostle was aware that a second 
trial was awaiting him, the issue of 
which he knew would be his execution. 
It is still more impossible to suppose 
that literal wild beasts are meant. Paul’s 
Roman citizenship secured him from that 
degradation. The Greek commentators 
take “the lion’ to mean Nero, “ from his 
ferocity’ (Chrys.). Cf. Esth. xiv. 13, of 
Ahasuerus; Joseph. Antig. xviii. 6, 10, of 
Tiberius. It is no objection to this 
exegesis that the article is omitted before 
Méovtos, since, as we have seen, there is 
none in the Psalm. But deliverance 
from that lion’s mouth would be equiva- 
lent to acquittal by the Roman govern- 
ment; and it is evident that St. Paul 
was well aware that his sentence had 
been only deferred. 

Ver. 18. épyou wovnpot: The form of 
the clause may be modelled on the peti- 
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tion in the Lord’s Prayer, fica: pas 
dwré rod wovnpov; but the addition of 
€pyov proves that the deliverance spoken 
of is not from an external Evil Personality, 
but from a possible evil deed of the 
apostle’s own doing. The expression 
has always a subjective reference. See 
reff, This exegesis is in harmony with 
the view taken above of ‘‘the mouth of 
the lion”. Failure to be receptive of the 
strengthening grace of the Lord would 
have been, in St. Paul’s judgment, an 
“evil deed,”’ though others might easily 
find excuses forit. Chrys. takes a similar 
view of épyov rovnpot, but gives it a 
wider application: ‘“*He will yet again 
deliver me from every sin, that is, He 
will not suffer me to depart with con- 
demnation”’. This view is also sup- 
ported by what follows, odoer, x.T.d. 
At one moment the apostle sees the 
crown of righteousness just within his 
grasp, at another, while no less confi- 
dent, he acknowledges that he could not 
yet be said “to have apprehended”’. 

gooe eis: shall bring me safely to, 
salvum faciet (Vulg.). ‘‘Dominus est 
et Liberator, 1 Thess.) i. 10, et Salvator, 
Phil. iii. 20’’ (Bengel). 

Baoideiav . . . érrovpdvioy: That the 
Father’s kingdom is also the Son’s is 
Pauline doctrine. éovpdvios became a 
necessary addition to BaotAefa as it be- 
came increasingly evident that the king- 
dom of heaven which we see is very 
different from the kingdom of heaven to 
be consummated hereafter. It is difficult 
not to see a connexion between this 
passage and the doxology appended in 
primitive times to the Lord’s Prayer, ért 
gov éotiv H Bacirela kal 4 Svvapis Kal 
4 8dEa eis Tots aidvas. , 

§ 4 86fa: The doxology, unmistakably 
addressed to Christ, need only cause 
a difficulty to those who maintain that 
‘God blessed for ever” in Rom. ix. 5 
cannot refer to Christ, because St. Paul 
was an Arian. Yet Rom. xvi. 27, 1 Pet. 
iv. 11, not to mention 2 Pet. iii. 18, Rev. 
i. 6, v. 13, are other examples of doxo- 
logies to the Son. : 

Vv. 19-22. Final salutations. 

Ver. 19. Mpioxay wal “Axvdav: The 


same unusual order, the wife before the 
husband, is found in Rom. xvi. 3, Acts 
xviii. 18, 26, but not in Acts xviii. 2 
1.Cor. xvi. 19. ‘* Probably Prisca was of 
higher rank than her husband, for her 
name is that of a good old Roman family 
[the Acilian gens]. Aqu‘la was probably 
afreedman. The name does indeed occur 
as cognomen in some Roman families ; but 
it was also a slave name, for a freedman of 
Maecenas was called (C. Cilnius) Aquila ’’ 
(Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 268, 
269; see also Sanday and Headlam, 
Romans, p. 118 sqq.). 

tov Ovnorddpov otkov: Their names 
are inserted after “"AkvAav from the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla, by the cursives 46 
and 109: Aéktpav tHv yvuvatka avtov 
kal Xipalay kat Zivwva tots viods 
avTov. 

Ver. 20. “Epawros enervey: The name 
Erastus is too common to make probable 
the identification of this companion of St. 
Paul’s and the otkovdépos, treasurer, of 
Corinth, who joins in the apostle’s salu- 
tation in Rom. xvi. 23. It is not ante- 
cedently likely that a city official could 
travel about as a missionary. On the 
other hand, it is probable that this Eras- 
tus is the same as the companion of 
Timothy mentioned in Acts xix. 22. It 
is to be observed that St. Paul here re- 
sumes from ver. 12 his explanation of 
the absence from Rome of members of 
his company whose presence with their 
master at this crisis would have been 
natural. It is possible that Erastus and 
Trophimus were with St. Paul when he 
was arrested the second time, and that 
they remained in his company as far as 
Miletus and Corinth respectively. 

Tpddipov: See Acts xx. 4, xxi. 29, and 
the art. in Hastings’ D. B. 

aoOevotvra: Paley’s remark is never 
out of date, ‘‘ Forgery, upon such an 
occasion, would not have spared a 
miracle’? (Horae Paul, Philippians 2). 
Chrys. notes, ‘‘The apostles could not 
do everything, or they did not dispense 
miraculous gifts upon all occasions, lest 
more should be ascribed to them than 
was right”’. 

Ver. 21. mpd xetpavos: “ That thou 
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be not detained,” sc. by storm (Chrys.). 
This seems less urgent than taxéws of 
ver. 9, and we may infer that St. Paul 
did not expect his final trial to take place 
for some months. 

EvBovdos: Nothing else is known of 
this good man. 

NovSys kat Aivos kat KAavdia: Light- 
foot (Apostolic Fathers, part i. vol. i. 
pp. 76-79) has an exhaustive discussion 
of the various ingenious theories which, 
starting with the assumption that Pudens 
and Claudia were man and wife—a sup- 
position opposed by the order of the 
names—have identified them with (1) 
Martial’s congenial friend Aulus Pudens, 
to whom the poet casually “‘ imputes the 
foulest vices of heathenism,’’ and his 
bride Claudia Rufina, a girl of British 
race (Efigr. iv. 13, xi. 53), (2) ‘a doubt- 
ful Pudens and imaginary Claudia’’ who 
have been evolved out of a fragmentary 
inscription found at Chichester in 1722. 
This appears to record the erection of a 
temple by a Pudens with the sanction of 
Claudius Cogidubnus, who is probably 


a British king who might have had a 
daughter, whom he might have named 
Claudia, and who might have taken the 
name Rufina from Pomponia, the wife 
of Aulus Plautius, the Roman commander 
in Britain. This last supposition would 
identify (x) and (2). It should be added 
that in Const. Apost. vii. 46 she is mother 
of Linus. See also arts. Claudia and 
Pudens in Hastings’ D. B. 

Linus is identified by Irenzus with 
the Linus whom SS. Peter and Paul 
consecrated first Bishop of Rome (Haer. 
iii. 3). See also art. in Hastings’ D. B. 

Ver. 22. peta Tov mvevipatds cov: 
This expression, with ty@v for cov, 
occurs in Gal. vi. 18, Philem. 25; but in 
both those places it is ‘‘ The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with,’’ etc. Herea 
very close personal association between 
the Lordand Timothy is prayedfor. Dean 
Bernard compares the conclusion of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, 6 kvpios tis Sdéns 
kal maons X&piTos peTa Tod TvevpaTos 
UPL@V. 

ped” tpav: See note on r Tim. vi. 21. 
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CuapTerR I.—Vv. 1-4. Salutation, in 
which the place of the Gospel in eternity 
and in time is largely expressed. 

Ver. 1. 8000s Beod: The only parallel 
to this phrase in the opening formula of 
any other epistle in the N.T. is James i. 
I; but there it is, ‘‘ James, a servant of 
God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” It 
is no less obvious than necessary to note 
that this variation from St. Paul’s formula 
Sotdos “Ino. Xp. (Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1) 
would not be likely in a pseudepigraphic 
writing. 

G&mrdorodos 8€ *Inoot Xpiotov; See 
note on x Tim, 1 1. The S8é is not 
merely copulative, as in Jude 1; but 
marks the antithesis between the two 
aspects of Paul’s relationship to the 
Supreme: between God as known to his 
fathers, and as recently manifested in the 
sphere of history. 

Kata miotiw K.T.A.:; to be connected 
with a@awéatoXos only. It is natural to 
suppose that xard has the same force 
here as in 2 Tim. i. 1, kar’ émayyeAlav 
Lwis, where see note. His apostleship 
was for the confirmation of the faith of 
God's elect, and for the spreading of the 
knowledge, etc., etc. We take xatd as 
= for or in regard to; and expand 
it according to the exigencies of the 
context. Here God’s elect does not 
mean those whom God intends to select ; 
but those who have been externally 
selected, and who consequently possess 
faith. See reff. and Acts xiii. 48. They 
do not need that it should be generated 
in them, but that it should be fostered. 
See note on 2 Tim. ii. ro. Contrast 
G&rogto\}y eis trakonvy miotews sy 


Tact Tots €Over.v, Rom. i. 5, where 
the Gospel-propagation function of his 
apostleship is indicated. 

The rendering here of the Vulg. and 
of the English versions, according to 
the faith, etc., secundum idem, pre- 
serves the common meaning of kara, 
but does not stand examination. St. 
Paul’s office as apostle was not depen- 
dent in any way on the faith or know- 
ledge of human beings, as it was on 
the will or command of God or Christ. 
The final cause of it was the faith and 
knowledge of men. 

émlyvwow adndeias: See on 1 Tim. 
ii. 4. 

evoéBeray: See on 1 Tim. ii. 2. 

Ver. 2. ém’ éariSu «.t-A.: This is best 
taken in connexion with the preceding 
clause, kata miotiv... evoéBerav. The 
faith and the knowledge there spoken of 
have as their basis of action, or energy, 
the hope of eternal life. Cf. 1 Tim. i. 
16. Compare the use of ém’ éAat& in 
Acts xxvi. 6; Rom. iv. 18, viii. 20; 1 Cor. 
ix. 10. On the other hand, we must 
not exclude a remoter connexion with 
amdaro\os. A comparison of the parallel 
passage in 2 Tim. i. 1 suggests that the 
succession of clauses here, kara wiotw 
. +. Knpvypart, is a full and detailed 
expansion of kat’ émayyeAlay .. . év 
Xp. "Ino. 

Gipevdys: qui non mentitur. 
on 2 Tim. ii. 13. 

érnyyetAato: See Rom. i. 1, iv. 21; 
Gal. iii. 19. 

éanyyetAato ... mpd xpdvwv alwviwv, 
éhavépwoev S€: The same antithesis is 
expressed in 2 Tim. i. 9, 10 (q.v.); Rom. 


See note 
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16 note. 
1See1 Tim. 
ii. 6. 
m See 2 ‘ 
Tim. iv. 17. n Seer Tim. i. 11. 
i. 2. r Seer Tim. i. 2. s See 2 Tim. i. 10. 


2 Tim. iv. 13. 


1 €\eos ACHKL, syrhcl, 


xvi. 25; Col. i. 26. From different points 
of view, one may say that eternal life 
was promised, and given, to man in 
Christ before times eternal; though the 
revelation of this purpose and grace 
could not be made until man was 
prepared to receive it, Katpots, at 
seasons, occasions, epochs of time as 
relative to man’s comprehension. 

Ver. 3. éhavépwoev tov Adyov: For 
davepdw see note on rt Tim. iii. 16. We 
must observe that no N.T. writer speaks 
of a manifestation of the gift of eternal 
life (x John i. 2 refers to the personal 
Incarnate Life). God’s message con- 
cerning it, which is the revelation of a 
divine secret purpose, is manifested. 
See Col. iv. 4 in addition to the last reff. 
given on émnyyetAato. rept js may be 
supplied bef. épavépwoev (von Soden). 

Katpots idfoig: See on 1 Tim. ii. 6 and 
vi. 15. The rendering his own seasons 
suits the context here. 

Tov Adyov avTod év Knpvypatt: Note 
the distinction here indicated between 
the substance of the revelation (Adyos) 
given by God, and the form of it as ex- 
pressible («ypvyya) by the human prea- 
cher. It is parallel to the use of Adyos 
and AaAta in John viii. 43. 

8 émorevOnv éyds has 7d evayyédtov 
«.7.A. aS its antecedent in 1 Tim. i. 11, 
where see note. 

kar’ émutayyv TOU owTHpos Hav Beod: 
See note on 1 Tim. i. 1. There the 
order is Qc00 awrfpos Hyav. Here Oeod 
is epexegetical of owrijpos *pav, as 
Xprerod *lnood is in chap. ii. 13. Kar’ 
émurayiy is to be taken with 6 émurrevOnv 
éyé, which is another way of expressing 
the notion of améarodos. On owrip as 
a title of God, see notes on r Tim. i. 1, 
Ie 4 

Ver. 4. yynotw téxvw: See note on 1 
Dimi. 2: 


o Seer Tim. i. 1. 


5. *Todrou ‘xdpuw "darédundv? oe év Kpyty, iva ta * Netrovta 


q Seer Tim. 


p Seer Tim.i.1. 
u See 


t Eph. iii. 1, 14, see 1 Tim. v. 14. 


v Luke xviii. 22, Tit. iii. 13, Jas. i. 4, 5, ii. 15. 


2 Kuptov "Ina. Xprar. DCFGKLP, f, g, syrr. 
3 xaréAumov SecDcK[LP, karéXevrov]. 


Kata Kowny mio, like év miorer in 
1 Tim. i. 2, qualifies réxv@, but is less 
ambiguous than év wiorer. It must not 
be restricted to a faith shared only by 
St. Paul and Titus; but, like the xowy 
owtypta (Jude 3), it is common to all 
Christians who “have obtained a like 
precious faith with us’’ (2 Pet. i. 1). 

XGpts k.7T.A.: See on I Tim. i. 2. 

cwripos: for the more usual kupiov, 
io Tim... “2; 2° Tim.-ka2;) Phe) Father 
and the Son are here co-ordinated as 
Saviours. 

Vv. 5-9. As I left you in Crete to carry 
out completely the arrangements for the 
organisation of the Church there, which 
I set before you in detail, let me remind 
you of the necessary qualifications of 
presbyters [since the presbyter is the 
basal element in the Church Society]. 

Ver. 5. a@wéAutrov: The force of aro- 
Aettrw here will be apparent if we com- 
pare 2 Tim. iv. 13, 20. It means to 
leave behind temporarily something or 
someone; kataXetrw is often used of a 
permanent leaving behind. St. Paul’s 
language favours the supposition that 
the commission given to Titus was 
that of a temporary apostolic legate 
rather than of a permanent local presi- 
dent. 

érSiop8eay: It is possible that émt 
has here its original force, so as to imply 
that St. Paul had begun the correction 
of deficiencies in the Cretan Church, and 
that Titus was to carry it still further. 
(So Bengel.) It seems to have been 
taken in this sense by A.V.m., which 
renders Ta Aelrovra things that are left 
undone. If we may judge from this 
letter, Christianity was at this time ina 
very disorganised state in Crete. Titus 
is to ordain presbyters, as the foun- 
dation of a ministry; whereas the task 
committed to Timothy at Ephesus was to 
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wy , 1 \ 
EmB.opOdon,! Kal *kataothaons ¥ kata ¥ wédu tmpeaButépous, ws w Here 


Ha ae 


eyo 


Dee » , 
avnp, Téxva, Exwv Tord ph év °Katnyopta “dowrias 4 “dvumétaKta. 


gor *Sretagduny: 6. et tis éotiv * dvéykdntos, ” yids > yuvakds 
x 


only, not 
LXxX, 
Matt. 


XXIV. 45, 
7. Set yap tdv ewicxowoy *dvéykAntov elvat ds Ocod ‘oixovduor, take xi 
Agi > x. ho , i i 2; ’ 
pi * ad0d8y, pi“ dpyidov, wh i adpowov, wh 'adjKTyy, wh “ alcxpo- or 
a 1 t 
Kepdq, 8. Adda | diddéevor, ™ dirdyabor, "addpova, Sikarov, °Scroy, 43° jiteb 
Vv. I, vii. 
= ee : : 8, vili. 3. 
y Luke viii. 1, 4, Acts xv. 21, xx. 23. z1Cor. vii. 17, ix. 14, Xi. 34, Xvi. I. a Seer im. i 
bx Tim. iii, 2, 12. c See 1 Tim. v. 19. Eph. v. 18, t Pet. iv. 4, cf. Luke xv. deras ie. See 
1 Tim. i. 9. _ £1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, 1 Pet. iv. 10. g 2 Pet. ii. 10 only, N.T. h Here only, N.T 
iSee xr Tim. iii.3.  k Seer Tim.iii.8. _1See1 Tim. iii.2, m Wisd. vii. 22 only, cf. 2 Tim. 
thee n See 1 Tim. iii. 2. o Seer Tim. ii. 8. ie ; 


1 émBvopPdans AD*FG (D* éravopwons ; FG Serop§wons). 


continue the organisation of presbyters 
(episcopi) and deacons which was already 
in full working order. It is significant 
that xa8iornps is used of the institution 
of a new order of ministry in Acts vi. 3. 
kat introduces the chief point in the 
émdidpPwors. 

Kata wédw: in every city. See reff. 
The number of presbyters is not speci- 
fied; the meaning is that the order of 
presbyters should be established all over 
the island. 

oot Steragtdpny: disposui tibe (Vulg.), 
appropriately used of a number of specific 
directions on one general subject. Com- 
pare Acts xxiv. 23, where the verb is used 
in reference to three distinct instructions 
given to the centurion in reference to 
Paul. 

Ver. 6. dvéykAntos: See notes on I 
Tim. iii. 2, Io. 

pias yuvaikds advyp: See on 1 Tim. 
iii. 2. 

téxva mora: It must be supposed 
that a Christian father who has unbeliev- 
ing children is himself a recent convert, 
or a very careless Christian. The fact 
that St. Paul did not think it necessary 
to warn Timothy that such men were 
not eligible for the presbyterate is a 
proof that Christianity was at this time 
more firmly established in Ephesus than 
in Crete. 

py év Karnyopia dowrias 7% avuTé- 
taxta: It is significant that the moral 
requirements of the pastor’s children are 
more mildly expressed in 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 
12. There it is the father’s power to 
keep order in his own house that is em- 
phasised; here the submission of the 
children to discipline and restraint. 

Ver. 7. tov érioxorrov: On the use of the 
singular as a generic term see on 1 Tim. 
iii. 2. Here, where the thought is of 
the various official functions of the minis- 
ter, the official title is appropriate. 


avéykAntov : See notes on 1 Tim. iii. 2, 
Io. 

Geot oixovépov: a steward appointed 
by God (Luke xii. 42; 1 Cor. ix. 17), in 
the house of God (x Tim. iii. 15), to dis- 
pense His mysteries and manifold grace 
(t Cor. iv. 1; x Pet. iv. ro). @eod is 
emphatic, suggesting that the steward 
of such a Lord should conform to the 
highest ideal of moral and _ spiritual 
qualifications. 

aibddy: self-assertive, arrogant. 
Vulg. has here superbum, but more accu- 
rately in 2 Pet. ii. ro, sibi placentes. 

dpytiov: passionate, iracundum (Vulg.). 
The dpyfAos is one who has not his pas- 
sion ot anger under control. 

wdpowov, wAyKtTyv: See on 1 Tim. 
ili. 3. 

p71 aloxpoxepdq: This negative qua- 
lity is required in deacons, 1 Tim. iii. 8. 
Persons who are concerned in the ad- 
ministration of small sums must be such 
as are above the commission of petty 
thefts. There are no regulations here 
laid down for deacons ; so we are entitled 
to conclude that in Crete, at this time, 
presbyters performed the duties of every 
Church office. Hence they should have 
the appropriate diaconal virtue. See 
note on 1 Tim. iii. 8. On the other 
hand, it may be objected against this 
inference that in 1 Pet. v. 2 py atioxpo- 
xepdas is used of the spirit of the ideal 
presbyter. 

Ver. 8. diddgevoy :. See on r Tim. iil. 2. 

tddya8ov: In Wisd. vii. 22, the 
arvevpa which is in gota is duddyabov, 
loving «hat is good. The epithets which 
immediately precede and follow ¢tAd- 
yafov in Wisd. have no reference to 
persons, with the exception of dtAdvé- 
pwrov. It seems best, with the R.V., to 
give the words as wide a reference as 
possible; see on apiddya@o., 2 Tim. 
Mine3y 
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a» me an , 
p Hereonly, ? éyxpati, 9. TdvTexdpevoy Tod KaTa Thy SiSaxhv *motod *ddyou, 
Nid., cf. 


1 C}e aA ~ , a $< , 
Acts xxiv. iva ® Suvatés * qf kal mapakadetv ev TH ‘Si8acKadia TH “byrawourn 


25, Gal. v. 


23,2 Pet. kat Tos “dytihéyovtas éhéyxety. 
Y paratoddyor kat *ppevamdrar, pddiota” 7 ot ” éx * THs : 


i.6,1Cor. , 
vii. 9, ix. TOTOKTOL, 


2 


24 =Luke 

Xvi. 13, I F 
Thess. v. 14, Isa. lvi. 4. 
2 Tim. iv. 3, Tit. ii. 1. 1 
only, not LXX, cf. 1 Tim. i. 6. x 
2, Gal. ii. 12, Col. iv. 11. 


1Ins. kat DFGKL, d, e, f, g, vg. 


t See Tim. i. 15. 
u Acts xiii. 45, XXVili. 19, 22, Tit. ii. 9. 
Here only, not LXX, but cf. Gal. vi. 3. 
z Here only, not LXX. 


10. Eioty yap arohdoi! ¥ dyu- 


25. A a , 
Matt. vi. ’ weputopyis, II. ods Set *motopilerv, oitives Sdous otkous * dva- 


s See 2 Tim. i. 12. t 1 Tim. i. 10 (q.v.), 
v Seer Tim. i. 9. w Here 
y Acts x. 45, Xi. 
a See 2 Tim. ii. 18. 


2 Ins. 8 CDer. 


3 So SCD*, 1, 17, one other; om. ts ADCFGKLP. 


adédpova: See notes on 1 Tim. ii. 9 
and iil. 2. 

éyxpary: The noun éykpdtea occurs 
Actse xxiv: <253) Galvevsu2sineamb etek 0; 
where to the rendering temperance 
the R.V.m. gives the alternative self- 
control. The verb éyxparevopar in I 
Cor. vii. 9 is to have continency, but in 
I Cor. ix. 25 to be temperate generally. 
The word differs from odgpev as having 
a reference to bodily appetites, while 
o#dpev has reference also to the desires 
of the mind. éyxpat. concerns action, 
cop. thought. 

Ver. g. avtexdpevov: holding firmly 
to. avréxopat is stronger than €xeuv, as 
used in a similar connexion, 1 Tim. i. 
Ig, etc., etc. The R.V. holding to cor- 
rectly suggests the notion of withstand- 
ing opposition, which is not so clearly 
felt in the A.V. holding fast. ‘* Hav- 
ing care of it, making it his business” 
(Chrys.). 

8uvards: See note on 2 Tim. ii. 2. 

Tod Kata THY SiSaxyv murrTov Adyou: 
the faithful word which is in accord- 
ance with the teaching. It is indi- 
cative of the weakening of the phrase 
muaTos Adyos that St. Paul strengthens 
and defines it here by kata thy Sidaxhv. 
It was noted on r Tim. i. 15 that muords 
Aédyos here means the totality of the re- 
velation given in Christ; and 4 818ax7 is 
to be taken passively, as equivalent to 
4 S8acKxadia, as employed in these 
epistles. It is tautological to take it 
actively, the word which is faithful 
as regards the teaching of others; for 
that is expressed in what follows. 

Tapakadheiv—edeyyew: Cf. 2 Tim iv. 
2 for this combination. The shepherd 
must be able to tend the sheep, and to 
drive away wolves. 

tytatvovon : See on x Tim. i. fo. 
8i8acKkadia here, as frequently, is a body 
of doctrine. So R.V., in the sound 


doctrine. The A.V., by sound doctrine, 
would refer to the faith as applied in its 
various parts to particular needs. 

Tovs avTidéyovtas: It is only a coin- 
cidence that where this word occurs in 
Acts it is in reference to ¥ewish oppon- 
ents of the Gospel. 

Vv. 10-16. I have just mentioned 
rebuke as a necessary element in a presby- 
ter’steaching. This is especially needful 
in dealing with Cretan heretics, in whom 
the Jewish strain is disagreeably pro- 
minent. Alike in their new-fangled 
philosophy of purity, and in their preten- 
sions to orthodoxy, they ring false. 
Purity of life can only spring from a pure 
mind; and knowledge is alleged in vain, 
if it is contradicted by practice. 

Ver. 10. The persons spoken of here 
were Christian Jews. ot é« epitopis 
(without tis, see crit. note) has this 
meaning in reff. (in Acts x. 45 it is 
qualified by the addition of mrerot). Rom. 
iv. I2,is not really an instance of the 
phrase. That they were at least nomin- 
ally Christians is also implied by the 
epithet dvuméraxrot. We cannot call 
those persons unruly on whose obedience 
we have no claim. 

paratoddyo.: patatodoyfa occurs in 
go yeree Wok 


dpevaratrar: seductores. The verb 
occurs in Gal. vi. 3. 
padtora: it is probable that there 


were very few false teachers who were 
not ‘of the circumcision ’’. 

Ver. 11. ots Set émoropifer: guos 
oportet redargui, whose mouths must be 
stopped by the unanswerable arguments 
of the orthodox controversialist. This is 
the result hoped for from the ‘“convic- 
tion,” of ver. 9. 

bdovs olkovs Gvatpémovoiw: pervert 
whole families (Alf.); Moulton and 
Milligan give an apt illustration from a 
papyrus of second cent. B.c., Tis war- 
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& "ph Set Saicxpod *képSous °xdpuy. bx Tim. v. 


13 


ey? an a a S 
12. eiwév? tis €€ adtav, ‘iSios tadrav mpopyrns, Kpites detec 1 Cor. xi. 


6, Xiv. 35, 


g A 4 , i 

petorar, Kkaxd Onpia, yaorépes Pdpyal. 13. 4 ‘paprupia airy Eph. v. 

mere ‘ ome 12, Cf. I 

€otiy GhnOys. “Sv “ay “aitlav edeyxe adtods bdmoréuws, iva Tim iit 
8,1 Pet. v. 


me re m A , e A 
dytatvaow “éy? ™rA ™aloter, 14. ph “mpocgxovtes “louSaixots 2’ 


e See 1 Tim. v. 14. 
V. 13. 


. iSee 1 Tim. iii. 7, 
xi. 22 only. 


m Tit. ii. 2, see 1 Tim. i. 10. 


1 Ins. 8€ $§*G, f, g, boh; ins. yap 115. 


pikys oixlas ... ere eympoobev apdnv 
[alvaretpoppévns 8. dolw]rias (Ex- 
positor, vii., v. 269). This suggests the 
tendering wpset. The whole family 
would be upset by the perversion of one 
member of it. 

@ py Set: Normally, od is used in rela- 
tive sentences with the indicative. Other 
exceptions will be found in 2 Pet. i. 9, 1 
John iv. 3 (T.R.). It is possible that 
the force of 7 here is given by translat- 
ing, which (we think) they ought not. 
If the teaching had been absolutely in- 
defensible by any one, he would have 
said, @ ov Set. See Blass, Grammar, p. 
254. 

aioxpov Képdous xapiv: The three reff. 
on atoxpod, the only other occurrences in 
N.T. of this adj., are instances of the 
phrase aioxpévéort. The reference is to 
the claim to support made by itinerating 
or vagrant prophets and apostles such as 
are referred to in the Didache, cc. II, 12, 
and alluded to in 2 Cor. xi. 9-13. Allsuch 
abuses would exist in an aggravated form 
in Crete, the natives of which had an evil 
reputation for aioypoxépdeva, according to 
Polybius, ore mapa pdvois Kpntaretor 
TOV amrdvTav avOpdTwv pydiv aicxpoy 
vowiler Oar KépSos. (Hist. vi. 46. 3, cited 
by Ell.). They get a bad character also 
from Livy (xliv. 45), and Plutarch (Paul. 
Aemil. 23). The Cretans, Cappadocians, 
and Cilicians were tpta kdwra kakioTo. 

Ver. 12. mpodytys: It is possible 
that St. Paul applies this title to the 
author of the following hexameter line 
because the Cretan false teachers were 
self-styled prophets. There was a 
Cretan prophet once who told plain 
truths to his countrymen. The whole 
line occurs, according to Jerome, in the 
aepl xpyopov of Epimenides, a native of 
Cnossus in Crete. The first three words 
are also found in the Hymn to Zeus by 
Callimachus, who is the prophet meant 
according to Theodoret ; and the rest has 
a parallel in Hesiod, Theogon. 26,mo.péves 


f Mark xv. 20 (Tisch.), 2 Pet. iii. 3. 
k See 2 Tim. i. 6. 


d Phil. i. 21, 
SEP ribo e 
g See 1 Tim. i. 10. h See 1 Tim. 
1 Wisd. v. 22, 2 Cor. xiii, 10, cf. Rom. 
n Seer Tim. i. 4. 


2 Om. év §§*, 47, one other. 


GypavAor, Kan’ éhéyxea, yaorépes olov. 
It is generally agreed that St. Paul was 
referring to Epimenides. This is the 
view of Chrys. and Epiph., as well as of 
Jerome. It was Epimenides at whose 
suggestion the Athenians are said to 
have erected the “anonymous altars,’ 
i.¢., Ayveote Oc6 (Acts xvii. 23), in the 
course of the purification of their city 
from the pollution caused by Cylon, 596 
B.c. Heis reckoned a prophet, or pre- 
dictor of the future, by Cicero, de Divin. 
i. 18, and Apuleius, Florid. ii. 15, 4. 
Plato calls him @etos avyp (Legg. i. p. 
642 D). 

Wevorar: The particular lie which 
provoked the poet’s ire was the claim 
made by the Cretans that the tomb of 
Zeus was on their island. Here, the 
term has reference to patatoAdyot, etc. 

yaortépes Gpyai: The R.V., idle glut- 
tons, is more intelligible English than 
the A.V., slow bellies, but does not so 
adequately represent the poet’s mean- 
ing. He has in his mind the belly, as it 
obtrudes itself on the beholder and is a 
burden to the possessor, not as a recep- 
tacle for food. Alf. quotes aptly Juvenal, 
Sat, iy. 107, “‘Montani quoque venter 
adest, abdomine tardus”’. 

Ver. 13. 8 Av aitiav: See on2 Tim. 
i. 6. 

Grotépws: severely. The noun dro- 
Towta, severitas, occurs Rom. xi. 22. 
See Moulton and Milligan, Expositor, 
VilesiViselO2: 

tva tyvatvwouv : See note on xr Tim. i. 
to. The intention of the reproof was 
not merely the securing of a controversial 
triumph, but ‘“‘to bring into the way of 
truth all such as have erred, and are 
deceived’’. tva expresses the object 
aimed at in the reproof, not the substance 
of it. 

Ver. 14. mpooéxovres: see on r Tim. 
i. 4. The word implies the giving one’s 
consent, as well as one’s attention. 


*lovdatkots: This determines the 
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I, 15—16. 


oxTim.ig.°piOorg Kat évtodais dvOpdmav Pdmootpepopévav thy adyGerav. 


p Seez Tim. 
i. 15. 
q Luke xi. 


15. ‘mdvta! *xabapd tors Kabapois: Tois Se *peprappéevors Kat 


nn . ~ Qa 
41, Rom. Gtriotots obdev Kabapdv, GAKG *pepiavTar adTav Kal 6 vols Kat 


XIV. 20. 


r John xviii. } ouveldnots. 16. Ocedv 
28, Heb. 4 
xii. 15, 


sSeer Tim. ” &ya0dv ” * dBdKupor. 
vi. 12. 
t See Tim. 


v. 8. u Prov. xvii. 15, Ecclus. xli. 5, 2 Macc. i. 27 only, 
w See 2 Tim. ii. 21 and 1 Tim. ii. 10. 


ili.3. 


*Spodoyodow etdévar, Tots Se Epyors 


dpvoovrat, " BSehuKTot dvres kai" dreWets Kal mpds “wav ™ épyov 


v Luke i. 17, 2 Tim. iii. 2, Tit. 
x See 2 Tim. iii. 8. 


lIns. pev ScDcKL, syrhel; ins, yap boh, syrpesh, 


nature of the p¥@or referred to in these 
epistles. See on 1 Tim. i. 4. 

évroAais avOpdrav arootpedopéver : 
We are naturally reminded of Mark vii. 
7, 8, with its antithesis between the 
évrdApata avOpdmwv and évroAjy tod 
Qeov, and Col. ii. 22, where the same 
passage of Isaiah (xxix. 13) is echoed. 
But here the antithesis is not so strongly 
marked. The commandments are de- 
preciated, not because their authors are 
men, but because they are men who 
turn away from the truth, impure men 
(In x Tim. iv. 3 ‘“‘they that believe and 
know the truth”? are men whose thoughts 
are pure). The truth here, as elsewhere 
in the Pastorals, is almost a Christian 
technical term. It can hardly be doubted 
that the évroAat referred to were of the 
same nature as those noted in Col. ii. 22, 
arbitrary ascetic prohibitions. 

Ver. 15. mdvta ka0apa «.T.A.: This 
is best understood as a maxim of the 
Judaic Gnostics, based on a perversion of 
the Saying mdvta Kkadapa tpiv éotiv 
(Luke xi. 41. Cf. Rom. xiv. 20; Mark 
vii. 18.). St. Paul accepts it as a truth, 
but not in the intention of the speaker ; 
and answers, Tots Sé peprappévors K.T.d. 
The passage 1s thus, as regards its form, 
parallel to x Cor. vi. 12 sqq., where St. 
Paul cites, and shows the irrelevancy of, 
two pleas for licence: ‘‘ All things are 
lawful for me,’ and ‘ Meats for 
the belly, and the belly for meats ”’. 
Tots KaBapoits is of course the dat. 
commodi, for the use of the pure, in 
theiy case, as in the parallels, Luke xi. 
41, 1 Tim. iv. 3; not in the judgment 
of the pure, as in Rom. xiv. 14. 

Tois 5é peprappevors, K.T.A.: The order 
of the words is to be noted: their moral 
obliquity is more characteristic of them 
than their intellectual perversion. The 
satisfaction of natural bodily desires (for 
it is these that are in question) is, when 
lawful, a pure thing, not merely innocent, 


in the case of the pure; it is an impure 
thing, even when lawful, in the case of 
‘‘them that are defiled”. And for this 
reason: their intellectual apprehension 
(vots) of these things is perverted by 
defiling associations ; “ the light that isin 
them is darkness ;”’ and their conscience 
has, from a similar cause, lost its sense 
of discrimination between what is inno- 
cent and criminal. That any action with 
which they themselves are familiar could 
be pure is inconceivable to them. ‘‘ When 
the soul is unclean, it thinks all things 
unclean’’ (Chrys.). The statement that 
the conscience can be defiled is signifi- 
cant. While conscientious scruples are 
to be respected, yet, if the conscience be 
defiled, its dictates and instincts are un- 
reliable, false as are the song-efforts of 
one who has no ear for music. 

Ver. 16. Qedv Sporoyotow ecidévar: 
““We know God’’; that was their pro- 
fession of faith. They “ gloriedin God,” 
Rom. ii. 17. This is an allusion to the 
Jewish pride of religious privilege. 
Weiss points out that this phrase alone 
is sufficient to prove that the heretics in 
question are not the Gnostics of the 
second century (Hort, $udaistic Chris- 
tianity, p. 133). See the use of the phrase 
in Gal. iv. 8, 1 Thess. iv. 5. Compare 2 
Tim. iii. 5, ‘Holding a form of godli- 
ness, but having denied the power there- 
of’’; also x John ii. 4. There is here 
the constant antithesis between words 
and deeds. 

wots 8€ épyois apvotvrar: Their lives 
give the lie to their professions; “‘ They 
acted as if this Supreme Being was a 
mere metaphysical abstraction, out of all 
moral relation to human life, as if He 
were neither Saviour nor Judge”? (J. H. 
Bernard comm. in loc.). 

mpos Wav épyov ayadsv: See note on 
2c Rims iiterg: 

a8dkror: worthless, unfit. 
on 2 Tim. iil. 8. 


See note 
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x A 
IT. 1. *¥0 *8é Adder & "apéwer tH Cbyrawodon °SiSacKadia. aSee1Tim. 
a vi. Ir. 
2. “mpeoButas *vnpadious evar, ‘ ceuvods, odppovas: * Syraivov- b Seer Tim. 


tas ® 


TH “mote, tH dydwy, TH | Gropors. 
‘dgadtws év ™Kataorpatt “iepompereis,! ph ° SvaBddous, pyde2 


ll. 10. 
3. “mpeoButiBas cx Tim. i. 
10 (q.v.), 
2 Tim. iv. 


Potvm Prodhd *8eSoudwpévas, *kahodiSackddous, 4. iva Sowdpo-d Pukei. 18 


iii. 2. f See 1 Tim. iii. 8. 
x Tim. vi. 11. k 4 Macc. xvi. 14 only. 

ix. 25, xi. 20 only. o See 1 Tim. iii. 11. 
15, ix. 19, Gal. iv. 3, 2 Pet. ii. 19. 


g See 1x Tim. iii. 2. 


p See 1 Tim. iii. 8. q 
t Here only, not LXX. 


3, Tit.i.g. 

gens 

ok. eSee1Tim. 

2,  h Tit. i. 13, see x Tim. i. ro, i See 

1See 1 Tim. ii.9. m3 Macc.v.45 only. n 4 Macc. 


Rom. vi. 18, 22, 1 Cor. vii. 
s Here only, not LXX. 


1 tepompemet CH**, 17, 31, 37, two others, d, e, f, g, m81, vg. (in habitu sancto), 


boh., syrr. (but not syrhcl-mg), arm. 


2 So S*AC, 73; pH NCDFGHKLP, vg. See x Tim. iii. 8, 


CHAPTER II.—Vv. 1-10. Im the face 
of this immoral teaching, do you con- 
stantly impress the moral duties of the 
Gospel on your people of every age and 
class. There is an ideal of conduct ap- 
propriate to old men and old women 
respectively—the latter have moreover 
special duties in the training of the 
young women—and young men. En- 
force your words by personal example. 
Slaves, too, must be taught that they 
share in responsibility for the good name 
of the Gospel. 

Ver. 1. ov 8é: See reff., and note on 
I Tim. vi. 11. Titus is to be as active in 
teaching positive truth as the heretics 
were in teaching evil. 

Adder: emphasises the importance of 
oral teaching. 

TH vytawvovoyn SiSacKadhia: See on 1 
Tim. i. Io. 

Ver. 2. The heads of moral instruc- 
tion which begin here are more unmis- 
takably intended for the laity than are 
the similar passages in Tim. That it 
should devolve on the apostle’s legate 
to give popular moral instruction is per- 
haps another indication of the less- 
developed state of the Church in Crete 
than in Ephesus and its neighbourhood. 

mpeaPitas: senes; SC. Tapakdder 
(ver. 6). 

vnpadrtouvs: sober, sobrit; temperate 
(R.V.) in respect of their use of strong 
drink. Chrys. explains it to be vigilant, 
as does the Syriac, and A.V. m.; but the 
homely warning seems more appropriate. 
See note on 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

cepvovs: see note on x Tim. iii. 8. 

acdédpovas: see notes on 1 Tim. ii. 9, 
and iii. 2. For tytatvew followed by 
dat. see i. 13. mlotis, yarn, ropovy 
are constantly grouped together (see 
on 1 Tim. vi. 11); and this suggests that 
mtotis here is subjective, not objective, 


as in the similar phrase i. 13. 
on i Tim. i. ro. 

Ver. 3. mperBuvtiSas: correlative to 
awperBuras, as mpeoButépas is to ™peo- 
Butépw in r Tim. vy. 1, 2. 

acavtws: See on i Tim. ii. 9. 

év katagTrpate tepompetets : reverent 
in demeanour, R.V. karacrody in 1 Tim. 
ii. 9 has an almost exclusive reference to 
dress. Demeanour (R.V.) is better than 
behaviour (A.V.), which has a wide re- 
ference to conduct, in all respects and 
on all occasions. Deportment, which 
includes a slight reference to dress, 
would be the best rendering, only that 
the word has become depreciated. 

tepompemrets perhaps =6 mpemer yuvaréiv 
émayyeddopévats BeoodBeray (x Tim. ii. 
Io); but in itself the word does not 
guarantee more than the appearance of 
reverence. Wetstein gives, among other 
illustrations, one from Josephus (Ant. xi. 
8, 5), describing how Jaddua, the high 
priest, went out in procession from Jeru- 
salem to meet Alexander the Great, 
iepomrpemy Kal Staddpoveav tTdv GANwv 
20vav trovovmevos THY UTavTHoL. 

py SvaBdAous : See on x Tim. iii. 
and 22 Tim: ii. 3. 

SeSovAwpévas: The A.V., not given 
to much wine, makes no difference be- 
tween this and mpooéyovtas, which is 
the verb in the corresponding phrase, 
in the list of moral qualifications of 
deacons, 1 Tim. iii. 8. It is proved by ex- 
perience that the reclamation of a woman 
drunkard is almost impossible. The 
best parallel to this use of So0vAédw is 2 
Pet. ii. 19, @ yap Tis HTTHTaL, TovTw 
SeSovAwrat. Cf. also the other reff. 

kahodSisacKkddous: Not only “ by dis- 
course at home,” as Chrys. explains, but 
by example. 

Ver. 4. ocwdpovifovow. The only 
other examples of tva with a pres. indic. 


See note 
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t Positive viLouow! tag ‘véas “puddvdpous eivar, ° prdoTéKvous, 5. ® cddpovas, 


here only 
in this 
sense. 


uHereonly, Spdow, “iva 7p & Adyos TOU Oeod * BAacdypytar. 


not LX 


dyvds, “ oixoupyous,” *dyabds, % brotaccopévas * tots ¥ idiows ” dv- 


6. Tovs vew- 


ie her ; 
v4Macc. Tépous *doattws mapaxddhe. "owppovetv 7. mept mdvta ceauTov 


XV. 4, 5,6, 
bidoTeK- 
via also 4 
Mace. (5) 
only. w Here only, not LXX. 
18, 1 Pet. iii. 1, 5, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 34, Eph. v. 24. 


b Mark v. 15 (=Luke viii. 35), Rom. xii. 3, 2 Cor. v. 13, 1 Pet. iv. 7, not LXX. 
d See Tim. iv. 12. 


i. 4, also Acts xvii. 31, xxii. 2, xxviii. 2. 
ii, 18 (17) only. 


x Matt. xx. 15, Rom. v. 7,1 Pet. ii. 18. 


° apex dpevos “Témy °Kahav ° épyay, év TH SiBackahia * dpCopiay,? 


y Eph. v. 22, Col. iii. 
a Seer Tim. ii. 9. 

c See x Tim. 
f Haggai 


z Seer Tim. vi. 1. 


e See 1 Tim, iii. 1. 


1So *AFGHP, two cursives; swppovifwor ScCDKL. 
2 So S*ACD*FG ; oikovpovs SYCDcHKLP, syrhcl-mg-gr, 
3 ddiapPopiav SycDcL, syrhcl-mg-gr ; adOoviay FG. 


in Paul are 1 Cor. iv. 6 (pvovotobe) and 
Gal. iv. 17 (fmAotre). These may be 
cases of an unusual formation of the 
subj., both being verbs in -60. -ywwoo- 
kowev, I John v. 20, is another instance. 
Train is the excellent rendering of 
the R.V. The A.V., teach... to be 
sober, although an adequate rendering 
elsewhere, leaves ptAdvdpovus etvar dis- 
connected. Timothy is bidden (1 Tim. 
v. 2) wapakadelv . . . vewrépas himself; 
but this refers to pastoral public moni- 
tions, not to private training in domestic 
virtues and duties, as here. 

tas véas: There is no other instance 
in the Greek Bible of véos, in the posi- 
tive, being applied to a young person; 
though it is common in secular litera- 
ture. There is possibly a certain fit- 
ness in the word as applied here to 
recently married women, whom the 
apostle has perhaps exclusively in view. 

duAdvdpous: “ This is the chief point 
of all that is good in a household” 
(Chrys.). One of the three things in 
which Wisdom “was beautified” is “a 
woman and her husband that walk to- 
gether in agreement” (Ecclus. xxv. 1). 

didoréxvouvs : ‘She who loves the 
root will much more love the fruit’ 
(Chrys.). gtAdv8pm Kal gidoréxv@ is 
cited from an “epitaph from Pergamum 
about the time of Hadrian” by Deiss- 
mann, who gives other references to 
secular literature. (Bible Studies, trans. 
Pp. 255 $q.). 

Ver. 5. olixovpyovs: workers at home. 
Field says that ‘the only authority for 
this word is Soranus of Ephesus, a 
medical writer, not earlier than the 
second century,” oixovpyov kal KabdSptov 
Sidyeww Blov; but the verb is found 
in Clem. Rom., ad Cor.i. 1, yuvargiv. .. 
Ta KATA Tov OlKov GEeLVdS olKkoupyetv 


e3.8doKete. oikoupous, keepers at home, 
domum custodientes (d m®1) domus curam 
habentes (Vulg.), though constantly found 
in descriptions of virtuous women, is a less 
obviously stimulating epithet. Mothers 
who work at home usually find it a more 
absorbing pleasure than ‘‘ going about 
from house to house”? (1 Tim. v. 13). 
But the “worker at home” is under a 
temptation to be as unsparing of her 
household as of herself; and so St. Paul 
adds aya@ds, benignas, kind (R.V.), rather 
than good (A.V.). For this force of 
ayabds, see reff. 

iSlors: {Sos (see on 1 Tim. iii. 4) is 
not emphatic: it is simply, their hus- 
bands. The Y.os merely differentiates 
husband from man. 

Wa pi 6 Adyos TOU Ocod BAaohypy- 
tat: For Adyos, as used here, the more 
usual word is dvopa (from Isa. lii. 5). 
See reff. on r Tim. vi. 1; and also Jas. ii. 
7, Rev. xiii. 6, xvi. 9. 4 6865 THs GAy- 
Qetas, in 2 Peter ii. 2, is equivalent to 6 
Adyos Tod eot here. The practical worth 
of a religion is not unfairly estimated by 
its effects on the lives of those who pro- 
fess it. If the observed effect of the 
Gospel were to make women worse wives, 
it would not commend it to the heathen ; 
‘‘for the Greeks judge not of doctrines 
by the doctrine itself, but they make the 
life and conduct the test of the doctrines ”’ 
(Chrys.). See note oni Tim. v. 14. 

Ver. 6. ®oavTws: see on 1 Tim. ii. g. 

Ver. 7. wept wavra is joined with the 
preceding words by Jerome and Lucifer 
(ut pudict [sobrii] sint in omnibus), fol- 
lowed by Tischendorf and von Soden.. 
For this use of wept, see on i Tim. i. 19. 
St. Paul’s usual phrase is év wavrt (fifteen 
times in all; ten times in 2 Cor.; not in 
Pastorals), or €v waow (ten times, five of 
which are in the Pastorals: 1 Tim. iii. 
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Ke © évavtiag gSeex Tim. 


5 lee a > Meee a ii. 2. 
evTpamh pydev Exov eye? rept Hav? ™gaidov. 9. Soddous hScer Tim. 


1, I0, 


297 n , A 
Bios “Seomdrais* brotdccecOar ev Tacw, °edapéorous elvat, pt) i2 Macc.iv. 


pe i a only. 
dvtuéyovtas, 10. p> “vorpiLouevous, AANA Tracav * wiotw © k Mark xv. 
39 (differ- 
: nae ave ent appli- 
Cation). 2 Thess. iii. 14. m John iii. 20, v. 29, Rom. ix. 11, 2 Cor. vy. 10, Jas. it r6. 
n See x Tim. vi. 1. o Rom. xiv. 18, 2 Cor. v. 9. p See Tit. 1.9; q Acts v. 2, 3. ri Cor. 
xiii. 2. 


‘Ins. ap8apoiay DcKL, 37, more than thirty others, syrhcl-mg gr, arm; ins. 


ayvetay C, 80, three others, syrhcl, arm. 
2 Néyewv bef. datdov KL. 


3\bn.@v A, many cursives, boh. 
4S8eon. i8. ADP, 238, four others, d, e, f, vg. 


5 unde CbDer*FerGer, 17. 


Strict, mag, KL; rac. évdex. wlor, Fg'G g; om. wiotiv §§*, 17. 


Pepe se lim. i 75uiVe 5) dit. 11, Q, 10) + 
also eis wavra, 2 Cor. ii. 9; kata wavra, 
Col. iii. 20, 22. 

GeavTov tapexdpevos tUmov: The 
middle is appropriate with ceavrov; see 
reff. given by Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
trans. p. 254; but with adp@opiay, etc., 
the active would seem more natural, as 
in reff. For rémov, see 1 Tim. iv. 12, 
and for kaka épya, see 1 Tim. iii. 1. 
This exhortation, following vewrépous 
K.T-A., and also ver. 15, suggest that 
Titus was comparatively young. 

Si8ackadia here is not doctrine (A.V.), 
but teaching; thy doctrine (R.V.), in- 
cluding the person of the teacher as 
well as what he says. See note on I 
Tim. i. ro. 

ap0optav, owepvdtynta, sincerity .. + 
impressiveness, integritatem ... gya- 
vitatem. See on i Tim. ii. 2. These 
refer respectively to the principles and 
the manner of the teacher, while Adyov, 
x.T.A., describes the matter of his teach- 
ing. 

Ver. 8. axatdyvworov : to which no ex- 
ception can be taken. See Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, Trans. p. 200. tyiq 
implies the conformity of the doc- 
trine taught with the Church’s stan- 
dard (see note on 1 Tim. i. 10), while 
aiKxatayvworov has reference to the man- 
ner of its presentation to the hearer. 

6 2& évavtias: The heathen opponent, 
official or unofficial, 6 avtieipevos (I 
Tim. v. 14), ot avrTi8taTiépevor (2 Tim. 
ii. 25), not the Devil himself (Chrys.). 

évtpamq: vercatur (Vulg.); but con- 
fundatur, as in 2 Thess. iii. 14, would be 
a better rendering here. An antagonist 
who finds that he has no case ‘looks 
foolish,”’ as we Say. 

gatrov: usually applied to actions. 
See reff. The clause means having no- 
thing evil to report concerning us: not, 


VOL. IV. 


as the English versions, having no evil 
thing to say, which might be explained 
as, ‘*being unable to abuse us”’. 

Ver. 9. SovAovus: sc. wapakdAer, ver. 6. 
For the general topic, and the term 
Seomwdrtys, cf. 1 Tim. vi. 1. 

év waco: joined as in text by Jerome, 
Ambrosiaster and m* with tarotage. It 
is in favour of this that év maowv else- 
where in the Pastorals (see note on ver. 
7) is at the end of a clause; also that in 
similar contexts we have év wavri (Eph. 
v. 24) and kara wdvra (Col. iii. 22) 
joined with trordcow and trakote. 

evapéorous: A Pauline word. Alf. 
notes that it is a servant’s phrase, like 
the English “to give satisfaction”’. 
This acute remark brings the present 
passage into harmony with St. Paul’s 
usage in the reff., in which it is used 
of persons, of men in their relation to 
God. evdpeorov is used of a sacrifice, 
‘‘acceptable,” in Rom. xii. 1, Phil. iv. 
18; cf. Heb. xii. 28; 7d evdperroy, “ that 
which is well pleasing,” in Rom. xii. 2, 
Eph.-v._ 10, Col. 11i,.20, Heb. xiii. 21. 
Jerome’s view that evap. is passive, 
‘contented with their lot,’’ is not satis- 
factory. 

avtudeyovras ; 2on contradicentes 
(Vulg.). Ell. thinks that more is im- 
plied than pert answers (A.V. answering 
again); rather “ thwarting their masters’ 
plans, wishes, or orders”. See ch. i. g. 
This is the connotation of gainsaying 
(R.V., A.V.m.). 

Ver. Io. py vordiLopévous: non frau- 
dantes (Vulg.), not purloining. The par- 
ticular form of theft implied is the 
abstraction or retention for oneself, of a 
part of something entrusted to one’s 
care. 

macav miotiv évdeikvupevous ayabry : 
displaying the utmost trustworthiness. 
There is a similar phrase in ch. iii. 2, 
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sSee2 Tim: * éyBerkvupevous dyabyy,! va Thy Si8acKkadiav thy? tod ‘owripos 


iv. 14. 


t Seer Tim. ‘ Hpav * Ocod “ Koopaow év Taow. 
1.1. 


uSeei Tim. 


Il. ‘’Emepdvy yap 4 “xdpis Tod Ccod? *owrnpios* maow 


ii. 9. a 
v Lukei.7o, dvOpdtmors 12. % madedouoa pas, tva ” dpyngdpevor Ty * dcéBevav 
Acts 


Be sy b 
XXvll. 20, KQL TQS 


Tit. iii. 4. 
w 2 Cor. 
viii. 9. | ‘isd. i 
i. 20. z See 1 Tim. v. 8. a See 2 Tim. ii. 16. 
only, d See 2 Tim. iii. 12. 


x Here only, N.T., Am. v. 22, Wisd. i. 14, 3 Macc. (2), 4 Macc. (2) only. 


KoopiKkas émiBuplas “owdppdvas kat Sikatws kal “edceBds 


y See x Tim. 


Heb. ix. 1, not LXX. c Wisd. ix. 11 


lmacayv evderk. Gyabnv N* ; wac. évderk. ayamny 17. 


20m. thy KLP. 


3 Ins. 4 CeDbcKLP. 


4 cwripos \Y*, TOU cwrTipos Hav FG, f, g, vg. (am. om. pov), boh. 


macav évdeik. mpavTyta. See note on 2 
Tim. iv. 14. On this use of mwas, see on 
I Tim. i. 15. wmlotiw has a qualifying 
adj. elsewhere, ¢.g., avumdkpitos (1 Tim. 
Tea tae a Diets Gyn (Gi AKo uy id eo 
Jude 20), but the addition of another adj. 
after was is unusual. In Clem. Rom. 
1 Cor. 26 mtoris aya0y is rendered by 
Lightfoot honest faith ; but honest fidelity 
would be an odd expression. Von Soden 
would give dya0x here the sense of kind, 
wishing well, as in ver. 5, and as a con- 
trast to avriAey., aS loti is to vood. 
W.H. suggest that the original reading 
here was wacav évSerxvupevous ayarny. 
See apparat. crit. 

Si8ackadiav :; See note on r Tim. i. Io. 

@eod refers to God the Father. See 
i.3. Von Soden takes it here as objective 
genitive; the 88acKxadla being set forth 
in vv. I-14. 

Koope@ow: cf. I Tim, ii. 9, Kkoopetv 
€autds . . . Sv épywv dyabav. The 
Si8acKadia, though really practical, can 
be plausibly alleged to be mere theory; 
it must then, by good works, be rendered 
attractive to them that are without. Cf. 
Matt. v. 16, Phil. ii. 15. 

Vv. 11-15. The justification of this in- 
sistence on the universal necessity for 
right conduct is the all-embracing scope 
of the saving grace of God, which has 
visibly appeared as a call to repentance, 
a help to amendment of life, and a stimu- 
lus to hope. Christ’s gift of Himself 
for us constrains us to give ourselves 
wholly to Him. Insist on these things, 
as authoritatively as possible, in every 
department of your teaching. 

Ver. rr. The emphatic word is waovw. 
The connexion is with what has immedi- 
ately preceded. No rank or class or type 
of mankind is outside the saving influence 
of God’s grace. Chrys. concludes a 
striking picture of the adverse moral 


environment of slaves with, “It is a 
difficult and surprising thing that there 
should ever be a good slave”’. 

érepdvy: See note on r Tim. vi. 14. 
The grace of God (also iii. 7) is His 
kindness and love of man (iii. 4). It 
appeared (iii. 4) (a) as a revelation, in 
the Incarnation, and also (0) in its visible 
results; and so it is both heard and 
recognised (Col. i. 6). Accordingly 
Barnabas could see it at Antioch (Acts 
xi. 23). It is possible to stand fast in tt 
(r Pet. v. 12), and to continue in it (Acts 
xiii. 43). It is given to men, to be dis- 
pensed by them to others (Rom. i. 5, 
Eph, iii. 2.7); and if men do not respond 
to it, they are said to fall short of it 
(Heb. xii. 15). Here it is described in 
its essential power and range, owtrptos 
macw avOp., . . . appeared, bringing 
salvation to all men (so R.V.; A.V.m). 
This connexion of the words is favoured 
by the fact that éwepdvy is used abso- 
lutely in iii. 4. 

Ver. 12. waSevouoa. evudiens (Vulg.), 
corrvipiens (d). Grace is potentially 
GwTHptos as regards all men; actually 
its efficacy is seen in the disciplining of 
individuals one by one; fpas, to begin 
with. See notes on 1 Tim. i. 1, ii. 4, iv. 
to. So Chrys. makes tva depend on 
émepdvy more directly than on matdevo- 
voa: ‘‘Christ came that we should 
deny ungodliness.” The connexion, 
then, is éwepdvn ... Wa . .. Lowpev. 
“The final cause of the Revelation in 
Christ is not creed, but character” (J. H. 
Bernard). It is of course possible (and 
this is the view usually held) to join 
matdevouoa tva; the tva introducing the 
object (instructing us, to the intent that, 
denying, etc., R.V.), not the content 
(teaching us that denying, etc., A.V.) 
of the mavdela. 

apvnodpevor. . . Lyowpev. . . mpoc- 
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tyowpey év *7 °viv Saidn, 13. ‘mpoodexdpevor Thy pakaplay Seer Tim. 
> 4 A A lot a fol vi. 17. 
ehrrida Kal % émupdveray tis Bdéns Tod peyddou Ocod Kal ” owrfpos f Mark xv. 


43, Luke 
ii. 25, 38, 


xii. 36, xxiii. 51, Acts xxiii. 21, xxiv, 15, Heb. xi. 35, Jude 21. (It means receive in Luke xv. 2, 


Rom. xvi. 2, Phil. ii. 29, Heb. x. 34.) 


Sexdpevor. represent three successive 
stages in the Christian life. The force 
of the aorist participle must not be lost 
sight of, though it may be pedantic to 
mark it in translation. apvnodpevor 
x.T.\., synchronises with the “death 
unto sin’’ which precedes the definite 
entry on newness of life, while mpooSe- 
xopevor expresses the constant mental 
attitude of those who are living that new 
life. 

apvnodpevor: This indicates the re- 
nunciation of the Devil, of the vanity of 
this world, and of all the sinful lusts of 
the flesh. G@pvéowat means here to re- 
pudiate, renounce all connexion with. 
Cf. amo0épevor, 1 Pet. ii. 1. See on i 
Tim. v. 8. 

Thv aéBevav: evoeBera being Chris- 
tian practice (see below, etoeBds Cicw- 
pev), GoéBera is heathen practice, the 
non-moral life. 

Tas KoopiKas émiduplas: saecularia 
desideria (Vulg.), ‘‘the desires of the 
flesh and of the mind” (Eph. ii. 3), 
“the lusts of men” (1 Pet. iv. 2); op- 
posed to owp. Kal Sixatws; such as 
have relation to no higher sphere than 
that of the visible world. They are 
analysed in x John ii. 16. 

awdpdvws: The reference of the three 
adverbs is well explained by St. Bernard: 
“‘ sobrie erga nos ; juste erga proximos; 
pie erga Deum”’. 

Ver. 13. mpooSexdpevor k.T.A., as al- 
ready stated, describes the glad expect- 
ancy which is the ruling and prevailing 
thought in the lives of men looking for 
their Lord’s return (Luke xii. 36), wpoo- 
Sexdpevor TS Edeos Tod Kuplov jpav 
*Inood Xprorov (Jude 21). Cf. Rom. viii. 
TORED Cor. 12173: Phil. ii. 20; 1 Thess. 
gros tlebs 1x.) 20, 2 Pet. ii, 12. Isa. 
xxv. g is the basal passage. Cf. Acts 
xxiv. 15, éAml8a exwv cis Tov Oedv, Hy 
Kal avrot ovToL mpoaddxovTat. In this 
quotation éAmi8a is the mental act, 
while the relative jv is the realisation of 
the hope. éAmis is also passive—the 
thing hoped for—in Gal. v. 5; Col. i. 5; 
rT. Ding. a. 3! 

émibdverav tis Sdtys: The Second 
Coming of Christ will be, as we are as- 
sured by Himself, ‘‘in the glory of His 
Father” (Matt. xvi. 27; Mark viii. 38). 


g See 1 Tim. vi. 14. 


h See 2 Tim. i. 10. 


‘** We rejoice in the hope of the glory of 
God” (Rom. v. 2, a passage which sup- 
ports the view that 8déys here is depend- 
ent on éAmida, as well as on émupdveray), 
von Soden takes émupdvevav as epexegeti- 
cal of é\mi8a. The Second Coming of 
Christ may, therefore, be regarded as an 
émiddvera tHs Sdéys Ocod, even though 
we should not speak of an émiupdvera Tod 
Nartpds, while émupdvera Inootd Xprorod 
is normal and natural (see on 1 Tim. vi. 
14). THs Sé& ms having then an intelli- 
gible meaning, we are not entitled to treat 
it as merely adjectival, the glorious ap- 
pearing (A.V.). The genitival relation 
does not differ in this case from rq 
émipaveta Tis mwapovoias aitod in 2 
Thess. ii. 8. See also note on 1 Tim. 
i. 1x1. Again, there does not seem any 
reason why tov cwtipos, «.7.A., here 
should not depend on émupavevav, on the 
analogy of 2 Tim. i.10. This may be 
thought too remote. In any case, the 
conception of the Second Coming as an 
occasion of manifestation of two 8dgat, 
that of the Father and of the Son, is 
familiar from Luke ix. 26, drav €AOyq év 
7H Sd&q adtot Kal Tov watpds, K.T.A. 
On the whole, then, we decide in favour 
of the R.V.m.in the rendering of this 
passage, appearing of the glory of the 
great God and our Saviour F$esus Christ. 
The grammatical argument—“ the iden- 
tity of reference of two substantives 
when under the vinculum of a common 
article’”’—is too slender to bear much 
weight, especially when we take into 
consideration not only the general ne- 
glect of the article in these epistles but 
the omission of it before owryp in 1 
Tim. i. I, iv. 10. Ellicott says that 
 weyddou would seem uncalled for if ap- 
-plied to the Father”. To this it may 
be answered that (a) the epithet is not 
otiose here; as marking the majesty of 
God the Father it is parallel to the ds5 
Z8wxev éavrov, «.T.A., which recalls the 
self-sacrificing love of the Son; both 
constituting the double appeal—to fear 
and to love—of the Judgment to come. 
(6) Again, St. Paul is nowhere more 
emphatic in his lofty language about 
God the Father than in these epistles ; 
see 1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 15, 16. 

This is the only place in the N.T. in 
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which péyas is applied to the true God, 
although it is a constant predicate of 
heathen gods and goddesses, e¢.g., Acts 
xix. 28. (See Moulton and Milligan, 
Expositor, vii., vii. 563). In view of the 
fact that the most probable exegesis of 
Rom. ix. 5 is that 6 dv él wavtwv, Ocds 
evAoyntos, «.T.A. refers to Christ, it 
cannot be said that 6 péyas Oeds, as 
applied to Him, is un-Pauline. But the 
proofs that St. Paul held Christ to be 
God Incarnate do not lie in a few disput- 
able texts, but in the whole attitude of 
his soul towards Christ, and in the doc- 
trine of the relation of Christ to mankind 
which is set forth in his epistles. St. 
Paul’s ‘“‘declarations of the divinity of 
the Eternal Son’’ are not studied, as 
Ellicott admits that this would be if the 
R.V. rendering (our great God and 
Saviour, ¥esus Christ) be adopted. To 
this it may be added that the Versions, 
with the exception of the Aethiopic, agree 
with R.V.m. Ell. cites on the other 
side, of ante-Nicene writers, Clem. 
Alex., Protrept. §7, and Hippolytus, 
—quoted by Wordsworth—besides the 
great bulk of the post-Nicene fathers. 
The text is one which would strike the 
eye of a reader to whose consciousness 
the Arian controversy was present; but 
it is safe to say that if it had read rod 
geripos, the peyadov would have ex- 
cited no comment. Consequently the 
papyri (all vii. A.D.) cited by J. H. Moul- 
ton (Grammar, vol. i. p. 84) “which 
attest the translation our great God and 
Saviour as current among Greek-speak- 
ing Christians” are too late as guides to 
St. Paul’s meaning here. The similar 
problem in 2 Peter i. r must be discussed 
independently. At least, even if it be 
granted that the R.V. there is correct, 
and that 2 Peter i. 1 is an example of the 
transference to Christ of the language 
used of deified kings “in the papyri and 
inscriptions of Ptolemaic and Imperial 
times,’’ it does not follow that the same 
account must be given of Tit. ii. 13. 

Ver. 14. 85 €Swxev €avTdv «.T.r.: 
see note on r Tim, ii, 6. As already 
observed, this is an appeal from the con- 
straining love of Christ to the respond- 
ing love of man. 


Autpoonta: deliver. The language 
is borrowed from Psalm cxxix. (cxxx). 8 
abros Autpocetat Tov “lopanA é« Tagav 
TOV avopiev avtod. The material sup- 
plied by this passage for a discussion of 
the Atonement is contained in €$okev... 
fpOv, not in Avtp@ontar. See Dean 
Armitage Robinson’s note on Eph, i. 14. 

avopias: Lawlessness is the essence 
of sin (1 John iii. 4), self-assertion as op- 
posed to self-sacrifice which is love. 
Love, which is self-sacrifice, is a dissol- 
vent of self-assertion or sin. And to 
what degree soever we allow the love of 
Christ to operate as a controlling prin- 
ciple in our lives, to that degree we are 
delivered from avopia, as an opposing 
controlling principle. 

xaSapion éavt@ Aadv: This is a preg- 
nant expression for “ purify and so make 
them fit to be his people”. St. Paul has 
in mind Ezek. xxxvii. 23, “I will save 
them out of all their dwelling places, 
wherein they have sinned, and will 
cleanse them: so shall they be my people, 
and I will be their God”, ficopar 
aitols amd Tag@y TOV GvopLdy avTav 
Gv jpaptocav év avtais, Kal Kabapid 
avtovs Kal évovtat por cis Aadyv, k.T.A. 
There is in xa8apioy an allusion to 
Holy Baptism, which is explicit in iii. 5. 
Cf. Eph. v. 26, tva aithy ayiaoy Kaba- 
pioas TH AovTPa Tod VarTos év Hypati. 

Aadv weptovorov: populum acceptabilem 
(Vulg.). A people for his own possession 
(R.V.) is the modern equivalent of a pecu- 
liar people (A.V.). ads meprovcros is 


the LXX for map Dy. map 
means “a valued property, a peculiar 
treasure’ (peculium), and occurs first in 
Exodus xix. 5, “Ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me.” Here the LXX inserts 
Aads, possibly from the references in 


Deut., in which the combination stoop 


Dy is found. Fy QD alone occurs in 
Malachi ili. 17 (eis weptmotnowv) and in 
Ps, cxxxv. 4 (eis weptovotacpdy). The 
LXX of Mal. iii, 17 is echoed in Eph. i. 
14, eis GroAvTpwoW Tis TepLToLicews, 
(where see Dean Armitage Robinson’s 
note) and x Pet. ii. 9, Aadseis wepirotnow, 
in which Aads is a reminiscence of the 
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LXX of the passages in Exod. and Deut. 
Perhaps treptovoros refers to the treasure 
as laid up, while wepuroinets refers to it 
as acquired. 

CnAorihy Kkad@v épywv: See Eph. ii. 10 ; 
I Pet. i. 15; Heb. x. 24. 

Ver. 15. See on x Tim. iv. 12. 

tavta is best connected with Ade 
only, and referred to the positive instruc- 
tions of chap. ii., ‘the things which befit 
the sound doctrine’’; while wapaxdAer 
and €Xeyye represent the two main func- 
tions of the pastor. See i. 9. 

émitayis: authority, imperio; wéons 
émit?: in the most authoritative manner 
possible ; not to be connected with éXeyxe 
only. 

pndels cov wepidpoveirw: another way 
of saying pera wduns émitayys. Do 
not permit thine authority to be despised, 
Be consistent. See x Tim. iv. 12. 

CuHaprerR III.—Vv. 1-2. As your 
Cretan folk are naturally intractable, 
be careful to insist on obedience to the 
constituted authorities, and on the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with non- 
Christians. 

Ver. 1. With these instructions as to 
duty towards civil authority, compare 
Rom. xiii. 1 sqq., I Pet. ii. 13 sqq. It is 
perhaps significant of the difference be- 
tween Crete and the province of Asia, as 
regards respect for law, that in 1 Tim. 
ii. I-3, reasons are given why we should 
pray for rulers, while here the more ele- 
mentary duty of obedience is enjoined. 
Polybius (vi. 46. 9) remarks on the sedi- 
tious character of the Cretans. 

StropipvnoKe: See note on 2 Tim. ii. 
14. 

Gpxais: dpxai and éfovoiar are 
coupled in this sense in Luke xii. 11; 


a&pxy and éovota in the abstract, Luke 
xx, 20. The two words are coupled 
together as names for ranks of angels in 
Eph, iii: 10. vin 12,0Coly 1. 16,1.) 10, 
15; with Svvapis, r Cor. xv. 24, Eph. i. 
21; apxat, alone, Rom. viii. 38. 

mevOapxetv: (dicto obedire) is best 
taken absolutely, and with a wider refer- 
ence than the preceding clause: i.e., 
as R.V., to be obedient, rather than merely 
to obey magistrates (A.V.). 

™pos Wav Epyov ayabdy. See reff. 

Ver. 2. Gpdyovs . . . énmverkeis: 
coupled as qualifications of the episco- 
pus, t Tim. ili. 3. 

mwacav mpaityta : the greatest possible 


meekness. Compare Eph. iv. 2; 1 Pet. 
ili. 15. 
Vv. 3-7. Cretans who hear this epistle 


need not feel hurt as though I were 
thinking of them with exceptional 
severity. We were such ourselves until 
we came to know the love of God, un- 
merited and saving and sanctifying and 
perfecting. 

Ver. 3. tpev ydp wore kal tpeis : 
The connexion is: you need not sup- 
pose that it is hopeless to imagine 
that these wild Cretan folk can be re- 
claimed. We ourselves are a living 
proof of the power of God’s grace. 
Eph. ii. 3 sqqg. is an exact parallel. Cf. 
also 1 Cor. vi. 11, Eph. v. 8, Col. iii. 7, 
x Pet. iv. 3. 

dvénto.: insipientes, foolish, in the 
sense in which the word is used in 
Proverbs (e.g. xvii. 28), without under- 
standing of spiritual things. 

amdaveopevor: The analogy of 2 Tim. 
iii, 13 suggests that this is passive, 
deceived, not neuter, evvantes (Vulg.), 
though of course there are many ex- 
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ocle not LXX. 
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amples of this latter sense in the 
N.T. 

mouxidats: See note on 2 Tim. iii. 6. 

Sidyovres: sc Blov, as in 1 Tim. ii. 2. 

orvyyntot «.7.A.: odibiles, odientes 
invicem (Vulg.). This marks the stage 
of degradation, before it becomes hope- 
less: when vice becomes odious to the 
vicious, stands a self-confessed failure to 
produce happiness. 

Ver. 4. xpnotorys kal drravOpwrtia : 
(benignitas .. . humanitas) is a con- 
stant combination in Greek. See many 
examples supplied by Field. Here it ex- 
presses the notion of John iii. 16, ottws 
yap Hyamryncev 6 Geds Tov KdopoV K.T.A. 
and of Eph. ii. 4-6. Perhaps also, as 
von Soden suggests, the kindness of God 
is here contrasted with the unkindness of 
men to each other; cf. Eph. iv. 31, 32. 

xpnorérns is a Pauline word, used of 
God also in reff. tAavOpwmia is especi- 
ally used of the beneficent feelings of 
divine beings towards men; more rarely 
of the relations between man and man, 
as in Acts xxviii. 2. Diogenes Laert., 
quoted by Alf., distinguishes three kinds 
of ptdavOp. (1) geniality of manner, 
(2) helpfulness, (3) sociability. 

émepavyn : See note on r Tim. vi. 14. 

TOV TwTHPOS Hav Veov: Oeod, as in i. 
3, ii. 10, is epexegetical of owripos. 

Ver. 5. The jpets and hpas refer to 
the same persons as those mentioned in 
verse 3, 7.¢., the apostles and those who 
have had a similar experience. The 
verse may be paraphrased as a state- 
ment of fact thus :—God saved us by 
Baptism, which involves two complemen- 
tary processes, (a) the ceremony itself 
which marks the actual moment in time 
of the new birth, and (b) the daily, 
hourly, momently renewing of the Holy 
Spirit, by which the spiritual life is sup- 
ported and fostered and increased. And 
the moving cause of this exceeding kind- 
ness of God was not any merits of our 
own, but His mercy 


2eoy ... EXeov DbcKL. 


w Acts xxviii. 2 only, 
y Seer Tim.i. 1. zi Pet. 
b Matt. xix. 28 


c Rom. xii. 2 only, not LXX, cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16, Col. iii. 10. 


3 Ins. tou A. 


oix é& épywv: é« here, as in Rom iii. 
30, expresses the source. See also the 
emphatic repetition in Gal. ii. 16 of ov« 
é& pywv vopov. The Sixaroovvn here 
is that which we can call our own, 4 ék 
vépov (Phil. iii. 9). Its existence as 
Sixatoovvn must not be denied; but 
it does not pass as current coin in the 
kingdom of God. It has indeed no 
saving value whatever. Accordingly 
there is no question here as to whether 
we did, or did not do, works which are 
év Sixatoovvy. ‘“ Not the labours of my 
hands can fulfil Thy law’s demands.” 
See note on 2 Tim. 1. 9. 

Bengel, comparing Deut. ix. 5, refers 
the negative to each term in the clause: 
we had not been év 8ux.; we had not 
done épya év 8ux.; we had no works 
through which we could be saved. But 
this exegesis is too much affected by the 
controversies of the sixteenth century. 
The A.V., which we have done, con- 
fuses the thought by a suggestion that 
the works referred to are those “after 
justification ”’. 

Tov év Sixatogivy: Stxarorvvy is the 
sphere in which the works were done, 
and to which they are related. 

Kata ... é€deos: The phraseology 
is borrowed irom Ps. cviii. (cix.) 26, 
waodv pe KaTa TO péya Ededs cov. A 
remarkable parallel is furnished by 1 
Pet. i. 3, 6 Kata Td TOAD adTod Eeos 
avayevvyoas Has; and also by 2 Esdr. 
viii. 32, ‘‘ For if thou hast a desire to 
have mercy upon us, then shalt thou be 
called merciful, to us, namely, that have 
no works of righteousness ”’. 

éowoev pas: The N.T. seldom 
diverts attention from the main lesson 
to be taught from time to time by not- 
ing qualifications, even necessary ones. 
Here St. Paul is speaking only about the 
efficient and instrumental and formal 
causes of salvation, without any thought 
of man’s part in co-operation with God. 
It is as when teaching the principles of 
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mechanics, we do not confuse the be- 
ginner’s mind by making allowances for 
friction, etc. Here, as in Rom. vi. and 
1 Pet. iii. 21, it is assumed that man co- 
Operates with God in the work of his 
own salvation. On the force of the 
aorist, €rwoev, See note on 1 Tim. ii. 4. 

81a AouvTpov: the washing. dovtpdv 
may mean the water used for washing, 
or the process itself of washing. The 
R.V.m. laver would be hovtyjp. See 
Dean Armitage Robinson’s note on Eph. 
v. 26. 

madwwyeveotas: This defines the na- 
ture of the Aovrpév which God employs 
as His instrument in effecting the salva- 
tion of man; not any Aovtpév whatever, 
but that of new birth. It is sufficient 
to observe here that much of the con- 
troversy about regeneration might have 
been avoided had men kept before them 
the analogy of natural birth, followed as 
it is immediately, not by vigorous man- 
hood, but by infancy and childhood and 
youth. 

avaxarvwoews: The genitive avakat- 
vooews depends on 81a (which is actually 
inserted in the Harclean Syriac; so 
R.V.m., and through renewing), not 
on Aovtpov, as apparently Vulg., per 
lavacrum regenerationis et renovationis 
Spiritus Sancti, f. Boh. Arm., fol- 
lowed by R.V. The Aovtpédyv, the wash- 
ing, secures a Claim on the Holy Spirit 
for renewing, just as birth gives a child 
a claim on society for food and shelter ; 
but unless we are compelled to do other- 
wise, it is best to keep the two notions 
distinct. Birth, natural or spiritual, must 
be a definite fact taking place at a par- 
ticular moment ;_ whereas renewing is 
necessarily a subsequent process, con- 
stantly operating. Without this renew- 
ing the life received at birth is at best in 
a state of suspension. The references 
to avaxatvwors and avaka.vovy, and the 
similar passage, Eph. iv. 23, show that 
the terms are always used of those who 
are actually living the Christian life. 

Ver. 6. ov é&€xeev: Joel iii. 1 (ii. 28) is 
the passage alluded to. Cf. in addition 
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to reff. given above, Acts x. 45, Rom. v. 
5, Gal.iv. 6. The ot refers of course 
to mvevpat. ay. by attraction, not to 
Gvaxawooews. All gifts of the Holy 
Spirit that come through Jesus Christ are 
a continuation of the Pentecostal out- 
pouring. The aorist is due to the 
Apostle’s thought of that occasion, al- 
though the qpas shows that the im- 
mediate reference is to the experience of 
St. Paul and other Christians, 

81a *Incvot Xpiatov: to be connected 
with égéyeev. See John xv. 26, Acts ii. 
33. The finished work of Jesus Christ 
was the necessary pre-condition to His 
effusion of the Holy Spirit. 

Ver. 7. twa, «.t.A.: It is not quite 
certain, whether this expresses the object 
of é&éxeev or of Eowoev. The former 
connexion brings out best the climax of 
the passage. «Anpovépor marks the 
highest point to which man can attain 
in this life. See reff. The two pre- 
ceding stages are marked by Aovrpév 
amaduyeverias and dvakatvwots, while 
Sixarwbevres . . - xapuTe is an expression 
in theological language of the simpler 
KaTa TO avTOD Eheos ECowoev Has. The 
grace by which man is justified is usually 
spoken of as that of God the Father, Rom. 
ili. 24; and so éxetvov, not avto, is used 
as referring to the remoter antecedent. 

KAnpovopor: According to the analogy 
of the other passages where it occurs, 
this word is best taken absolutely ; or, if 
the notion must be completed, we may 
understand @eot. The term would not 
need any elucidation to one of St. Paul’s 
company. It is also an argument against 
connecting «Anp. Cwfs aiwviov (R.V.m) 
that €Amts {wis aiwviov occurs in i. 2; 
and Gal. iii, 29, kat’ émwayyeAtav «yp, 
is parallel. 

Vv. 8-11. To sum up what I have 
been saying: Belief in God is not a mat- 
ter of theory or of speculation, but of 
practice; it must be accompanied by 
good works. This true religion unites 
the beautiful and the profitable. On the 
other hand, foolish speculations and con- 
troversies about the law are profitless 
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and unpractical. Do not parley long 
with a confirmed schismatic. If he does 
not yield to one or two admonitions, reject 
him altogether. It is beyond your power 
to set him right. 

Ver. 8. mords 6 Adyos. Here it is 
evident that 6 Adyos does not refer to 
any isolated Saying, but to the doctrinal 
statement contained in verses 4-7 regarded 
as a single concept—as we, when we 
speak of The Incaynation, sum up in one 
term a whole system of theology—while 
tovuTwy refers to the various topics in- 
dicated in that statement, not to the 
practical teaching of ii. 1—iii. 7. 

BovAowar: see note on 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

SraBeBarote Oar: Here the Vulg. has 
confirmare; d has affirmare, as in 1 Tim. 
i. 7, where see note. 

tva: It is most significant and sug- 
gestive that the apostle held that good 
works were most certainly assured by a 
theology which gives special prominence 
to the free unmerited grace of God. This 
is made plainer in the R.V. (fo the end 
that), than in the A.V. (that). 

dpovrifwo ; curvent (am.), curam 
habeant (fuld). 

KahGv épywv mpotoracfar: occupy 
themselves in good works, bonis operibus 
pracesse (Vulg.). Prostare would have 
been a better translation, since the mpé 
in this use of wrpotorac@at is derived from 
bodily posture rather than from 
superiority in station. ‘ From the prac- 
tice of the workman or tradesman stand- 
ing before his shop for the purpose of 
soliciting customers ... we arrive at 
the general meaning of conducting or 
managing any matter of business.” So 
Field, who also points out that the R.V. 
m., profess honest occupations (similarly 
A.V.m on ver. 14) is open to the serious 


objection that kaka €pya everywhere 
else in N.T., as well as in secular 
authors, means “good works”’ in the 
religious or moral sense. 

ot wemotevxdtes OG: This simple 
phrase is used designedly in order to ex- 
press the notion that profession of the 
recently revealed Gospel is indeed merely 
a logical consequence and natural de- 
velopment of the older simple belief in 
God. 

tavta: The antithesis in the following 
pepas 8¢ Entyces proves that these 
things refers to the subject-matter of 
Titus’ pronouncements (8taBeBarotc Gat), 
and means this enforcement of practical 
religion. 

nad: is to be taken absolutely, as in 
the parallel x Tim. ii. 3, and is not to be 
connected with tots av@parois. 

Ver. 9. {nryoets and yeveadoylar are 
associated together in 1 Tim. i. 4 (where 
see notes). Here they are co-ordinated ; 
there the yeveadoyiat are one of the 
sources whence {nryoets originate. The 
nature of the éperg here deprecated is 
determined by the context. %pets indi- 
cate the spirit of contentiousness; paxar 
the conflicts as heard and seen. On 
paxat, see 2 Tim. ii. 23. The pdxar 
vouixat are no doubt the same as the 
Aoyopaxtar of 1 Tim. vi. 4. Speaking 
broadly, the controversy turned on the 
attempt to give a fictitious permanence 
to the essentially transient elements in 
the Mosaical Law. 

ercene one See note on 2 Tim. ii. 
16. 

pdratov: Here, and in James i. 26, 
péraves is an adjective of two termina- 
tions; yet parata occurs 1 Cor. xv. 173 
paratas, r Peter i. 18. 

Ver. I0. aipetixdv a&v@pwrrov: 


St. 
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a a F a . 
ToapatTod, IT. eidas dtu °ef€otpamtat 6 Tovodros kal dpaptdver, 4 SeerTim . 


nv 
dv * atroKatdkpitos. 


o > A - 
12. Otay méppw “Aptepav mpds ce i] TuxeKdv, © orrodSacov éGeiv 

, > lal i 
Mpos pe eis Nixdrroduv: éxet yap "Kékptka * rapaxetpdoar. 


ii. 15. 
12, XxXviii. 11, 1 Cor. xvi. 6, not LXX. 


Paul passes from the reprehensible 
opinions to the man who propagates 
them. He is the same kind of man 
as the duAdveixos of 1 Cor. xi. 16; or 
“he that refuseth to hear the church” 
of Matt. xviii. 17; heis of “them which 
cause divisions and occasions of stum- 
bling,” Rom. xvi. 17. The term atpeots 
is applied in a non-offensive sense to 
the sects of Judaism, Acts v. 17, xv. 
5, xXxvi. 5. St. Luke represents the 
Jews as so speaking of the Christian 
Church (Acts xxiv. 5, xxviii. 22), and St. 
Paul as resenting this application of the 
term (Acts xxiv. 14). The Apostle him- 
self uses the word in an unfavourable 
sense (i Cor. xi. 19; Gal. v. 20), as does 
2 Pet. ii. x. A comparison of 1 Cor. xi. 
Ig with x John ii. 19 suggests that 
aipeots involved the formation of a sepa- 
rate society (so R.V.m. here, factious), 
not merely the holding of aberrant 
opinions, or the favouring a policy dif- 
ferent from that of the Church rulers. 
The vovOeria addressed to a member of 
such a atpeots would be of the nature 
of a verbal remonstrance, pointing out 
the essentially unchristian character of 
needless separation. It is evident that 
the atperixds avOpwmos would be beyond 
any Church discipline. The permission 
of asecond attempt at reconciliation is 
probably not unconnected with our 
Lord’s counsel, Matt. xviii. 15. 

mapaitod: Have nothing to do with 
him. Seenoteoni Tim.iv. 7. The word 
does not necessarily imply any formal 
excommunication. Such procedure 
would be unnecessary. Excommunica- 
tion has no terrors for those who de- 
liberately separate themselves. ‘‘ Monere 
desine. quid enim iuvat? laterem la- 
vares’’ (Bengel). 

Ver. 11. €i8es: since thou mayest know. 

ékéotpamtrar: subversus est. Argu- 
ment with a man whose basal mental 
convictions differ from your own, or 
whose mind has had a twist, is mere 
waste of breath. 

avroxatdkpitos: proprio iudicio con- 
demnatus (Vulg.). He is self-condemned 
because his separation from the Church 
is due to his own acknowledged act. He 


h Acts iii. 13, xx. 16, xxv. 25, xxvii. 1, 1 Cor. ii. 2, vii. 37, 2 Cor. ii. 1. 


iv. 7. 

e Deut. 
XXxXili. 20, 
etc., here 
only, N.T 

13. f Here only, 

not LXX, 
gSee2Tim. 
i Acts xxvii. 


cannot deny that his views are antagon- 
istic to those which he once accepted as 
true; he is condemned by his former, 
and, as St. Paul would say, his more 
enlightened self. 

Vy. 12-14. Come to me, as soon as 
you can be spared. Forward Zenas and 
Apollos. Let our friends in Crete re- 
member that fruitfulness in good works 
is the one thing needful for them. 

Ver. 12, Stav wéupw mpds ce: It is 
natural to suppose that Artemas or 
Tychicus would take the place of Titus 
as apostolic legate in Crete. This tem- 
porary exercise of apostolic superintend- 
ence marks a stage in the development 
of monarchical local episcopacy in the 
later sense. 

*Aprewav: The name is “Greek, 
formed from “Aptepis perhaps by con- 
traction from Artemidorus, a name com- 
mon in Asia Minor’? (W. Lock, art. in 
Hastings’ D. B.). 

Tvuxixdv: See note on 2 Tim. iv. 12. 

NixdétroAtv: The subscription in the 
later MSS. at the end of the epistle, 
éypadn ard Nixomddews THSMakeSovias, 
follows the Greek commentators (Chrys., 
Theod., etc.), in identifying this Nico- 
polis with that in Thrace, on the Nestus ; 
but makes a stupid mistake in not per- 
ceiving that éket proves that St. Paul 
was not at Nicopolis when the letter was 
written. If we suppose that the situation 
of St. Paul, when writing 2 Tim., must 
have been somewhere between Dalmatia, 
Thessalonica, Corinth, Miletus, Ephesus 
and Troas, then Nicopolis ad Nestum 
would meet the needs of the case. But 
the more important Nicopolis in Epirus 
has found more favour with modern 
scholars (see art. by W. M. Ramsay in 
Hastings’ D.B.). 

mapayepaoar: It is possible that the 
winter is that mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 
21. The apostle was not always per- 
mitted to exercise the gift of prophecy, in 
the sense of being able to foretell future 
events. From this point of view, There 
I have determined to winter may be com- 
pared with the earlier I know that ye all 
... shall see my face no more (Acts xx. 25). 

Ver. 13. voptxdv: In the absence of 
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s Acts Vi. 3, XX. 34, xxviii. 10, Rom. xii. 13, Eph. iv. 29, Phil. ii. 25, iv. 16, 19. 


a Cor. xii. 22. 
a Pel u Matt. (5), Mark 


t 2 Pet. i. 8, Matt. xiii. 22 (= Mark iv. 19), 1 Cor, xiv. 14, Eph. v. 11, Jude 12. 
(1), Luke (2), John (13), 1 Cor. xvi. 22, Rev. (2). v See 1 Tim. 1. 2. 


1S0 $*DbH* one cursive; "Awokdwva FG; g (apollo ¢ apollonem) ; "AwokdG 
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2 Xt NWD*, 37, 47%, about thirteen others. 
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Kpnrav éxxAynolas mparov ériokomov xepotovnbevTa, éypady aid Nikomddews THs 


Maxedovias. Similarly HL. 


any example of this word being used as 
the equivalent of legisperitus (Vulg.), 
jurisconsultus or jurisperttus, it seems 
best to assume that Zenas was a vopuKds 
in the usual N.T. sense, an expert in 
the Mosaic Law. 

*AmroAA@v : For Apollos, see article in 
Hastings’ D. B. 

ampdmeppov: set forward on their 
journey, praemitte; but deduco is the 
rendering where the word occurs else- 
where. See reff. 

Ver. 14. The 8€ does not mark an 
antithesis between ot qpérepor and the 
persons who have just been mentioned, 
but is rather resumptive of verse 8; re- 
peating and emphasising at the close of 
the letter that which St. Paul had most 
at heart, the changed lives of the Cretan 
converts. ot *pérepo. of course means 
those of our faith in Crete. 

Kav épywv mpototacbar: See on 
verse 8, 

eis TAS avayKalas ypelas: The best 
commentary on this expression is I 
Thess. iv. 9-12. Although kad@v épyov 
mpotoracQar does not mean to profess 
honest occupations, yet it is plain from 
St. Paul’s letters that he would regard 
the earning one’s own bread respectably 
as a condition precedent to the doing 
of good works. The necessary wants 


to which allusion is made are the main- 
tenance of oneself and family, and help- 
ing brethren who are unable to help 
themselves (Acts xx. 35; Rom. xii. 13; 
Eph. iv. 28). This view is borne out by 
the reason which follows, tva ph dow 
adkapmot. See John xv. 2, Phil. iv. 17, 
Cols 15 10,52 Pets 14 3. 

Ver. 15. Final Salutation. 

ot pet énov: The preposition is dif- 
ferent elsewhere in Paul: of ody épot 
mavres GdeApoi, Gal. i. 2; of aby épol 
GSeApot, Phil. iv. 21. ot per abrod is a 
constant phrase in the Synoptists. There 
is a similar use of perd in Acts xx. 34 (a 
speech of St. Paul's), and in 2 Tim. iv. 
EQ. 

Tovs pidrodvTas Has év wioter; The 
faith (see note on r Tim. i. 2) is that 
which binds Christians together more or 
less closely. Timothy and Titus were 
St. Paul’s réxva év wiorer; others were 
more distantly related to him, though of 
the same family, “the household of 
faith’’. 

Dean Armitage Robinson (Ephesians, 
p- 281) gives several examples from papyri 
of similar formulas of closing, especially 
two, which read, aomafov . . . Tovs 
dirotvtes oe (Or HpGs) mpds adnOiav. 
This suggests the rendering here, those 
who love us truly. 


‘THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 


PHILEMON 


INTRODUCTION. 


“$I. Authorship, Place and Date.—The external evidence for the 
authenticity of this Epistle is sufficiently strong ; it is included among 
the Pauline writings in the collection of Marcion; Tertullian men- 
tions this in his Adv. Marc. v. 42. It is also mentioned, in connexion 
with the Pastoral Epistles, in the Muratorian Fragment. Origen 
ascribes it to St. Paul (Hom. in Matth. xxxiii., xxxiv.); Eusebius 
reckons it among the épodoyoupeva (HH. LE. iii. 25); Jerome, in his com- 
mentary on the Epistle, mentions the fact that its genuineness was 
disputed by some because it did not treat of doctrinal matters; he 
holds that it would not have been received by the Church from the 
beginning unless it had been St. Paul’s. The fact that it is not 
mentioned in the sub-apostolic literature cannot excite suspicion, for 
its shortness and the character of its contents sufficiently account 
for this non-mention, The internal evidence is equally strong; the 
Epistle bears the impress of the Pauline spirit throughout ; and one 
has only to compare the vocabulary and style with those of the other 
Pauline Epistles to be convinced at once that St. Paul wrote it. Very 
few among modern scholars reject its Pauline authorship ; van Manen, 
for example, finds a difficulty in the “surprising mixture of singular 
and plural both in the persons speaking and in the persons addressed. 
This double form points at once to some peculiarity in the composi- 
tion of the Epistle. It is not a style that is natural tojany one who 
is writing freely and untrammelled, whether to one person or many”’ 
(Encycl. Bibl. col. 3695). Such a futile objection is self-condemna- 
tory; but he continues: ‘‘ Here, as throughout the discussion, the 
constantly recurring questions as to the reason for the selection of 
the forms, words, expressions adopted, find their answer in the ob- 
servation that the Epistle was written under the influence of a perusal 
of ‘Pauline’ epistles, especially of those to the Ephesians and 
Colossians ”’ (bid.), That is as much as to say that the fact that a 
writer is writing in his usual style is presumptive evidence that his 
style is being imitated by someone else! The minute verbal com- 
parisons which van Manen tabulates between this and the other 
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Pauline (he would write ‘ Pauline’) Epistles constitutes a strong 
proof of identity of authorship between them. Objectors like the 
writer mentioned are, of course, exceptional ; as Jiilicher says, ‘‘ the 
all but universal judgment is that Philemon belongs to the least 
doubtful part of the Apostle’s work” (Intr. to the N. T. p. 127). 

The Place of writing and the Date of the Epistle are mutually 
determining ; St. Paul was in prison when he wrote it, therefore the 
Epistle must have come either from Czsarea (Acts xxiv.-xxvi.), or 
from Rome (Acts xxviii. 30) ; the time of these two imprisonments was 
A.D. 58-63 ; the vast majority of writers are agreed that the group of 
Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians and to Philemon 
were written from Rome (see, for the reasons for this view, Lightfoot’s 
Philippians, pp. 30 ff.); this would narrow the date of our Epistle 
down to somewhere between a.p. 60-63. As to the question whether 
Philemon was written early or late within this period, this depends 
upon the answer to the question as to whether the Epistle to the 
Philippians should be placed early in the Roman captivity and the 
three other Epistles later, or vice versa, for it is generally allowed 
that the Epistle to the Philippians stands alone, the other three were 
written and despatched at or about the same time. For a full 
discussion of these questions reference must be made to Lightfoot’s 
Philippians, pp. 30-46; here it will have to suffice to say that the 
most probable year for the date of Philemon is a.p. 62. 

§ II. Occasion and Contents.—Although the Epistle is not the 
only one of St. Paul’s addressed to an individual which has come 
down to us, it is the only one of a, mainly, private character ; for 
although in the opening salutation Apphia, Archippus and the Church 
in Philemon’s house are addressed as well as Philemon himself, 
nevertheless the contents of the Epistle deal with a personal matter. 
The nearest parallel in the N.T. is 3 John, addressed to ‘‘ Gaius the 
beloved”. The Epistle is an appeal made by St. Paul to Philemon 
on behalf of the runaway slave, Onesimus. Philemon was a citizen 
of Colossze (cf. Col. iv. 17, Philem. 2, 10-12, and see Col. iv. 9); the 
Word was most likely preached here during the period which St. 
Paul spent at Ephesus, from which centre his influence extended 
widely (see Acts xix. 26, 1 Cor. xvi. 19); Philemon was among the 
converts made by St. Paul himself (see Philem. 19), and he evidently 
became a zealous worker, since St. Paul applies the title cuvepyds to 
him; that he was loving and hospitable is clear from vv. 5-7. 

Onesimus, the immediate cause of the Epistle, who had run away 
from his master, also became a convert of St. Paul’s (ver. 10); from 
ver. 18 it would almost seem as though he had committed a theft ; 
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if so, the reason of his having run away would have been fear of 
punishment. St. Paul’s influence upon him must have been strong to 
have induced him to return. The name Onesimus, like Philemon, is 
Phrygian; for some reason or other Phrygian slaves were regarded 
with contempt : ¢pdé dviip mAnyels dpewwov kal Siaxovéctepos (mentioned 
by Vincent as being quoted by Wallon, Hist. de l’esclavage dans 
Vantiquité, ii. 61, 62). The name was very commonly given to 
slaves, and appears over and over again on inscriptions as the name 
of a slave or a freedman. 

The letter in which St. Paul intercedes for Onesimus was sent 
by Tychicus, who was going to Colosse and Laodicza with other 
letters from him to the churches there. Nothing could exceed the 
affectionate tactfulness displayed in the Epistle; the delicate way 
in which St. Paul combines the appeal to all that is best in 
Philemon with a gentle, yet distinct assertion of his own authority 
(see vv. 8, 9, 21) is very striking. The Epistle is a witness to the 
high demands which Christianity makes upon men; and the way 
in which it teaches the universal brotherhood of man together with 
the eternal truth that one man is better than another—or worse— 
and that therefore class distinctions lie within the nature of things; 
this is another side of its permanent value. The power of the Gospel 
and the noble character of St. Paul are the two notes sounded 
throughout; or, as Lightfoot so well expresses it, the special value 
of the Epistle lies in the fact that “ nowhere is the social influence of 
the Gospel more strikingly exerted, nowhere does the nobility of the 
Apostle’s character receive a more vivid illustration than in this ac- 
cidental pleading on behalf of a runaway slave”’. 

§ III. Slavery, fewish and Roman.—The question of slavery so 
obviously suggests itself in connexion with this Epistle that a short 
section on the subject seems called for. It is not enough to refer 
only to Roman slavery, although Onesimus was a slave and Philemon 
a master under the Roman régime ; for St. Paul was a Hebrew, and 
the Hebrew conception of slavery must, therefore, be taken into 
account as well. ‘‘ Slavery was practised by the Hebrews under the 
sanction of the Mosaic law, not less than by the Greeks and Romans. 
But though the same in name, it was in its actual working ’—and, 
we may add, in its whole theory and conception—‘ something wholly 
different ” (Lightfoot, Philemon, p. 319). The Hebrew laws regard- 
ing slavery were exceedingly humane, for Hebrew slaves belonged to 
the Covenant people, for which reason also they were regarded as 
members of their owner’s family; they therefore had their social, as 
well as their religious rights. A Hebrew slave could not be kept 
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as such for more than six years at the outside, unless he himself 
wished it; the laws concerning the redemption of a slave are very 
explicit. But owing to the conditions of society in ancient times 
there can be no doubt that a slave was, as a rule, much better off in 
a servile condition than if he were free; it was for this reason that 
the Hebrews had a special law laying down the procedure in the 
case of those who desired to continue bondmen “for ever”. Ac- 
cording to Jer. xxxiv. 8-24, however, permanent enslavement of Heb- 
rew men and women is strongly denounced as a sin which will bring 
about national disaster. According to Lev. xxv. 45, 46, the Hebrew 
was permitted to buy Gentile slaves, who became personal property 
and were inherited by the owner’s children. But the owner’s power 
over his slaves was strictly limited by the law; if he punished a 
slave in such a way as to cause permanent bodily injury the slave 
gained his freedom as compensation ; if a master chastised his slave 
so as to cause his death, he was treated as a murderer. Then, again, 
according to Hebrew law, a slave who had escaped was not to be 
delivered up again to his master. St. Paul cannot, of course, be 
accused of having broken this law in the case of Onesimus, since the 
latter returned voluntarily; but it is, however, possible that when 
St. Paul wrote, ‘‘ For perhaps he was therefore parted from thee for 
a season, that thou shouldest have him for ever,” he had in mind the 
law of the slave’s voluntary return to his master in order to remain 
his ‘‘bondman for ever ”’ (Deut. xv. 16, 17), and thought of how that 
law had been “‘ fulfilled” by the teaching of Christ (see Matt. v. 17). 

Much ancient traditional matter is contained in Talmudical writ- 
ings; it is, therefore, interesting to note one or two data in these on 
the subject of slaves; it is said, for example, that the master of a 
Hebrew slave (man or woman) must place him on an equality with 
himself ‘‘in meat and drink, in lodging and bed-clothes, and must act 
towards him in a brotherly manner,” so that a saying is preserved in 
Kiddushin, 20a that, ‘‘ whosoever buys a Hebrew slave buys a master 
for himself”. Again, the law concerning the escaped slave, referred 
to above, is in the Talmud construed as applying to one who flees 
from a place outside the Holy Land into it; but the slave must give 
the master from whom he has fled a bond for his value; if the master 
refuses to manumit the slave by deed, the court protects the former 
bondman in his refusal to serve further (Gittin, 45a). According to 
Rabbinical teaching a runaway slave who is recaptured must make good 
the time of his absence; if this is traditional and ancient law, which 
is very probable, it throws an interesting side-light upon our Epistle ; 
in the first place, it may, in part, have been the reason for St. Paul’s 
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insistence on the return of Onesimus to his master; and in the se- 
cond place, it may have some bearing on the words in vv. 18, 19, 
‘But if he hath wronged thee at all, or oweth thee aught, put that 
to mine account; I Paul write it with mine own hand, I will repay 
it’; these last words are perhaps meant literally, the reference being 
to manual labour, or the like, which St. Paul was prepared to under- 
take in order to make up for the time lost by Onesimus, this lost 
time having presumably occasioned loss to Philemon. For the above 
see further Exod. xxi. 2-11, Lev. xxv. 39-54, Deut. xv. 12-18, xxiii. 
16, 17 (15, 16 R.V.); Hamburger, Real-Encycl. des ¥udenthums i. 
p. 947; Fewish Encycl. xi. 404 ff. 

These few data are sufficient to show the spirit of mercy and 
fellow-feeling which characterised Jewish slavery. 

Utterly different from this was the Roman system; this is well 
described in Lighfoot’s Colossians and Philemon, pp. 320 ff., and 
with great minuteness in Wallon’s Hist. de l’esclavage dans l’anti- 
quité (2nd ed.), which is the chief authority on the subject. For 
details concerning slavery in the Roman empire recourse must be 
had to these works; and for a description of the appalling moral 
effects of the institution upon both masters and slaves, see Vincent’s 
Commentary, pp. 163 ff. While there were undoubtedly exceptions, 
cp., ¢.g., the letter written by the younger Pliny (Ep. ix. 21), quoted 
by Lightfoot, of. cit. p. 316, the general rule was that the Roman 
system was, practically, the antithesis of the Jewish. 

St. Paul’s attitude towards slavery must be understood in the 
light of the Jewish system; this contained within itself the germs of 
the Christian conception of man, which was bound sooner or later 
to prove fatal to slavery. ‘‘ When the Gospel taught that God had 
made all men and women upon earth of one family; that all alike 
were His sons and His daughters; that, whatever conventional dis- 
tinctions human society might set up, the supreme King of Heaven 
refused to acknowledge any; that the slave, notwithstanding his 
slavery, was Christ’s freedman, and the free, notwithstanding his 
liberty, was Christ’s slave; when the Church carried out this prin- 
ciple by admitting the slave to her highest privileges, inviting him to 
kneel side by side with his master at the same holy table ; when, in 
short, the Apostolic precept that ‘in Christ Jesus is neither bond nor 
free’ was not only recognised, but acted upon, then slavery was 
doomed”’ (Lightfoot, of. cit. p. 325). 
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Ver. 1. Séoptos Xp. “Ino.: to 
St. Paul an even more precious title than 
the usual official améoarodos Xp. *Ino.; 
cf. V. 13, @v Tots Seapots Tod ciayy., 
“‘they were not shackles which self had 
riveted, but a chain with which Christ 
had invested him; thus they were a 
badge of office... ” (Lightfoot) This 
title of honour is chosen, and placed in 
the forefront of the Epistle, not with the 
idea of touching the heart of Philemon, 
but rather to proclaim the bondage in 
which every true Christian must be, 
and therefore also the “ beloved fellow- 
worker’’ Philemon. The title is meant, 
in view of what follows in the Epistle, to 
touch the conscience rather than the 
heart.—Tupd6@¢€0s5: associated with 
St. Paul in Acts xix. 22, 2 Cor. i. 1, Phil. 
i. 1, Col. i. 1; his mention here points 
to his personal friendship with Phile- 
mon.—6 @8eAgds: often used by the 
Apostle when he desires to be especially 
sympathetic ; here, therefore, the empha- 
sis is intended to be upon the thought 
of the brotherhood of all Christians; 
this is significant in view of the object of 
the Epistle ty pove: See Intr., § II. 
—cuvepy@: when they had worked 
together cannot be said with certainty ; 
perhaps in Ephesus or Colossae. Prob- 
ably what is meant is the idea of all 
Christians being fellow-workers. 

Ver. 2. “Amrola ty adeXGq: A 
Phrygian name, often occurring on Phry- 
gian inscriptions. It is most natural to 


2 amootodos D*E*; Sovdog 332. 


Vulg., Pesh., Syrhark, Chrys., Theod., 


suppose that she was the wife of Philemon; 
but she must have occupied also, most 
likely, a quasi-official position in the 
Church ; tq a8eAbq, coming between 
cuvepy@ and ovvorpatioTy, suggests 
this, especially when one remembers the 
important part the ministry of women 
played in the early Church, cf. the 
labours, ¢g., of Mary, Tryphaena and 
Tryphosa, Persis, in connexion with 
whom the semi-technical term komvay is 
usedi(sceir Lbess, v.12, © Lim. v.57; 
for the use of this word), and Prisca; on 
the whole subject see Harnack, The 
Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
i.. pp. 122 f., 161 f., 363 f. (1908).— 
*"Apxtwama: there is nothing to show 
that he was the son of Philemon, rather 
the contrary, for why should the son be 
addressed in a letter which dealt with 
one of his father’s slaves? The inclu- 
sion of his name must be due to the fact 
that he occupied an important position 
in the local church (cf. the words which 
follow in the text), which was thus, in a 
certain sense, included in the responsi- 
bility with regard to Onesimus. Archip- 
pus occupied, apparently, a more impor- 
tant position than Philemon (see Col. iv. 
17, BAére Thy Stakovlay jv wapedaBes év 
Kvpte, iva avthy wAnpots,—if Philemon 
had occupied any such official position 
mention would certainly have been made 
of it), but this would be most unlikely to 
have been the case if the latter had been 
the father of the former. It is more 
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natural to regard him as the head of the 
local Church, who lived in the house 
where the members met for worship (cf. 
Theodoret’s words, quoted by Lightfoot: 
6 8¢”Apximmos tiv SidacKkadlav a’Tay 
ewemliorevTo), — TUVTTPATLOTY : 
only elsewhere in N.T., Phil. ii. 25, but for 
the metaphor cf. 2 Cor. x. 3, 4, 1 Tim. i. 
18, 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4,—Kat Tq Kat’ olkov 
Cf. Acts! sat, 125 Rem. |xvi. 655 
1 Cor. xvi. 19, Col. iv. 15. Up to the 
third century we have no certain evi- 
dence of the existence of church 
buildings for the purposes of wor- 
ship; all references point to private 
houses for this. In Rome several of the 
oldest churches appear to have been 
built on the sites of houses used for 
Christian worship ; see Sanday and 
Headlam, Romans, p. 421, who quote 
this interesting passage from the Acta 
Fustint Martyris, § 2 (Ruinart) : “ Quae- 
sivit Praefectus, quem in locum Christiani 
convenirent. Cui respondit Justinus, eo 
unumquemque convenire quo vellet ac 
posset. An, inquit, existimas omnes nos 
in eundem locum convenire solitos ? 
Minime res ita se habet . . . Tunc 
Praefectus: Age, inquit, dicas, quem in 
locum conveniatis, et discipulos tuos 
congreges. Respondit Justinus: Ego 
prope domum Martini cuiusdam, ad bal- 
neum cognomento Timiotinum, hactenus 
mansi.”” 

Ver. 3. xadpts..-etpyvy: Cf. 
Rom. i. 7, the usual Pauline greeting 
(exc. I. 2 Tim.) ; it is a combination of the 
Greek salutation, yxatpew, and the 


Hebrew one, OY). In the N.T. 
the word eipyvn expresses the spiritual 
state, which is the result of a right 
relationship between God and man. 
According to Jewish belief, the establish- 
ment of peace, in this sense, was one 
of the main functions of the Messiah 
(cf. Luke ii. 14), it was herein that His 
mediatorial work was to be accomplished. 
—mratpoés: see note on Jas. iii. 9. The 
phrase dé Ocod . . . Xpiorod expresses 
the essence of Judaism and Christianity. 
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n Cf. 1 Thess. i. 8, 
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Ver. 4. wavrore: belongs to evxa- 
por, cf. Eph. i. 16, Phil. i. 3, Col. i. 3, 4. 

Ver.5. &kovwv: probably from Epa- 
phras, see Col. i. 7, 8, iv. 12 (Lightfoot). 
—Thv aydarnv...: ie. the faith 
which thou hast towards the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love which thou showest 
to all the saints. “The logical order,” 
says Lightfoot, “is violated, and the 
clauses are inverted in the second part 
of the sentence, thus producing an ex- 
ample of the figure called chiasm; see 
Gal. iv. 4,5. This results here from the 
apostle’s setting down the thoughts in 
the sequence in which they occur to him, 
without paying regard to symmetrical 
arrangement. The first and prominent 
thought is Philemon’s love. This sug- 
gests the mention of his faith, as the 
source from which it springs. This 
again requires a reference to the object 
of faith. And then, at length, comes the 
deferred sequel to the first thought—the 
range and comprehensiveness of his 
love.’"—mwtotiv: not ‘ faithfulness,” 
but “faith”? (belief), cf. x1 Cor. xiii. 13, 
Gal. v. 6, 1 Thess. i. 3. pds...e€ts: 
the difference in these propositions is note- 
worthy, apés refers to the “faith” to 
Christ-ward (cf. 1 Thess. i. 8), eis to the 
love to the saints; both are developed in wv. 
6, 7-—Tovds &ylovs: St. Paul intends 
Onesimus to be thought of here. The 
original significance of the title dytos, as 
applied to men, may be seen in such a 
phraseas, “Ye shall be holy, for I, the Lord 
your God, am holy” (Lev. xix. 2). To the 
Jew, like St. Paul, the corresponding root 
in Hebrew connoted the idea of something: 
set apart, 7.e., consecrated to the service 
of God (cf. e.g., Exod. xxii. 31 [29]). 
The ayto. constituted originally the 
éxkAynola; and just as, according to the 
meaning underlying the Hebrew equiva- 
lent of the word Gy.os, separation for 
God’s service was the main conception, 
so, according to the root-meaning of 
éxxAnola, it connoted the idea of the 
body of those “called out,’’ and thus, 
separated from the world. 
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Ver. 6. &mws: belongs to pvetav 
Gov Tovovpevos ... V. 5 is, as it were, in 
brackets. It would be more usual to have 
iva here.—kouvwvia: the reference is 
to identity of faith; the fellowship among 
the saints, cf. Phil. i. 5. The word is 
used of a collection of money in Rom. 
xv. 26; 2 Cor, viil. 4, ix. 13); ¢f. Heb. 
xiii, 16.—év: see 2 Cor. i. 6, Col. i. 29. 
—éwriyveoce: the force of this word is 
seen in Phil. i.9.—mwavTés &ya@od: 
cf. Rom. xii. 2, xvi. 19, Col. i. 9.—év fp. 
eis Xp.: it is not only a question of 
men who benefit by “every good thing,” 
but also of the relationship to Christ ; 
cf. Col. iii. 23. 

Ver. 7. €a Xov: the aorist expresses 
forcibly the moment of joy which 
St. Paul experienced when he heard 
this good news about Philemon.—ra 
omwdayxva: regarded as the seat of 
the emotions.—avamwémwautatr: the 
compound “ expresses a temporary relief, 
the simple maveo9a. expresses a final 
cessation” (Lightfoot).—aSeApé: the 
place of the word here makes it emphatic, 
cf. Gal. vi. 18, Phil. iv. 1. 

Ver. 8. Avé: i.e., because of the good 
that he has heard concerning Philemon ; 
he must keep up his reputation.—é 1 t- 
taacetv: “to enjoin,” or “command” ; 
the word is used “rather of commanding 
which attaches to a definite office and 
relates to permanent obligations under 
the office, than of special injunctions 
for particular occasions” (Vincent).—7 6 
&viKov: the primary meaning of the 
verb is that of “having arrived at,” or 
“ reached’’; and, ultimately, that of fulfil- 
ling a moral obligation. The word occurs 


Savaykny A. 


elsewhere in the N.T. only in Ephes, vy, 
4, Colsiit, 18. 

Ver. g. TovrotTos ov os: “ro- 
ovros can be defined only by a following 
adjective, or by otos, ds, da0s, or dore 
with the infinitive; never by as” (Vin- 
cent). It seems, therefore, best to take 
TovovTos Sv as referring to. . . paddov 
aapakdo, which is taken up again in the 
next verse; @s Matos. . . lnaod must be 
regarded as though in brackets; tovotros 
év would then mean ‘‘one who beseeches’’. 
—npeoBuvrns: this can scarcely be in 
reference to age, for which yépwv would 
be more likely to have been used ; besides, 
in Acts vii. 58, at the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, the term veavias is applied to 
St. Paul. Lightfoot in his interesting 
note on this verse, says: ‘ There is rea- 
son for thinking that in the common 
dialect mpeoBirns may have been written 
indifferently for mpeoBevrys in St. Paul’s 
time; and if so, the form here may be 
due, not to some comparatively late 
scribe, but to the original autograph 
itself or to an immediate transcript’; 
and he gives a number of instances of 
the form mpeoBurns being used for mpeo- 
Bevrys. If, as seems very likely, we 
should translate the word “ambassador ”’ 
here, then we have the striking parallel 
in the contemporary epistle to the 
Ephesians, vi. 20, trép ob wpeoBevw év 
&dvoer. Deissmann (Licht vom Osten, 
p- 273) points out that both the verb 
apeoBevw, and the substantive mpeo- 
Bevrys, were used in the Greek Orient 
for expressing the title of the Legatus of 
the emperor. Accepting the meaning 
‘‘ambassador’’ here, the significance of 
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the passage is much increased; for 
Christ’s ambassador had the right to 
command, but in merely exhorting he 
throws so much more responsibility on 
Philemon. The word ‘ambassador ”’ 
would be at least as strong an assertion 
of authority as “apostle’’; to a Greek, 
indeed, more so.—8éoptos: perhaps 
mentioned for the purpose of hinting that 
in respect of bondage his position was not 
unlike that of him for whom he is about 
to plead; cf. the way in which St. Paul 
identifies himself with Onesimus in vv. 
12... . avrdév, TotT gotw Ta ena 
om\dyxva, and 17... ws éué.—Xprorod 
*Inaov: belongs both to rpeoBurns and 
to Séapuos, cf. v. 1, Eph. ili, 1, iv. 1, 2 
Tim. i. 8. 

Ver. 10. bv éyévvyoa: cf. Sanhe- 
drin, xix. 2 (Jer. Talm.), “If one teaches 
the son of his neighbour the Law, the 
Scripture reckons this the same as if he 
had begotten him”’ (quoted by Vincent).— 
"Ovyaorpoyv: one would expect "Ovyct- 
pov it is attracted to 6v .. . instead of 
agreeing with Tov éuod réxvov. He is 
to be évyowpos in future, no longer avévy- 
Tos.—ayxpynotov: am. dey. in N.T., 
but used in the Septuagint, Hos. viii. 8, 
2 Macc. vii. 5, Wisd. ii. 11, iii. 11, Sir. xvi. 
I, xxvii. 19. As applied to Onesimus the 
reference must be to something wrong 
done by him ; the fear of being punished 
for this was presumably his reason for run- 
ning away from his master.—vuvt 8é: 
a thoroughly Pauline expression, cf. v. 
9, Rom. vi. 22, vil. ©, 17, xv. 23,25, 1 
Cor, v. 11, etc.—edxpyorov: only 
elsewhere in N.T. in 2 Tim. ii. 21, iv. 
eis 

Ver. 12. dv dvémepwa wor: the 
aorist, in accordance with the epistolary 
style. It is clear from these words that 


Tu autem illum Vulg. 


+ suscipe Vulg.; the Pesh. reads ‘‘ my 


Onesimus himself was the bearer of the 
letter, cf. Col. iv. 7-9. On St. Paul’s in- 
istence that Onesimus should return to 
his master, see Intr. § II].—atrov: note 
the emphatic position of this word, cf. 
Eph. i. 22.—é€sa: again emphatic in 
thus preceding the noun. 

Ver. 13. €y@: a further emphatic 
mode of expression.—éBovropnv: 
BovAeo Gar connotes the idea of purpose, 
@éXevv simply that of willing. The differ- 
ences between the tenses—éBovAdunv 
and é0éAnoa (ver. 14)—is significant ; 
“the imperfect implies a _ tentative, 
inchoate process; while the aorist de- 
scribes a definite complete act. The will 
stepped in and put an end to the inclina- 
tions of the mind” (Lightfoot).—« a 7 é- 
xetv: “to detain,” directly opposed to 
améxys in ver. 15. Deissmann (Of cit., 
p- 222) points out that katéy@ is often 
used in papyri and on ostraka of binding, 
though in a magical sense.—tmwip ood: 
“in thy stead,”’ the implication being that 
Philemon is placed under an obligation 
to his slave; for the force of daép as illus- 
trated on the papyri, etc., see Deissmann’s 
important remarks on pp. 105, 241 ff. of his 
work already quoted—8takovq: used 
in the Pauline Epistles both of Christian 
ministration generally (Rom. xi. 13; 1 
Cor. xii. 5; Eph. iv. 12) and in special 
reference to bodily wants, such as alms 
can supply (1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 4). 
—év tots Seop. Tot evayy.: ive., 
the bonds which the Gospel had tied, and 
which necessitated his being ministered 
unto.—rod evayyeAlou: see Mark 
i, 14, 15 and cf. Matt. iv. 23; Christ 
uses the word often in reference to the 
Messianic Era. “ The earliest instances 
of the use of evayyéAvov in the sense of 
a book would be: Did. 8, 11, 15 bis; Ign. 
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Philad. 5, 8 (Sanday, Bampton Lectures, 
p. 319). 

Ver. 14. With the thought of this 
verse cf. 2 Cor. ix. 7, 1 Peter v. 2.—das 
kata avayKnv: “St. Paul does not 
say KaTe avayKnv but as Kata davaykny. 
He will not suppose that it would really 
be constraint ; but it must not even wear 
the appearance (@s) of being so. cf. 2 
Cor. xi. 17, as év apootvy”’ (Lightfoot). 

Ver.15. éxwploOn: avery delicate 
way of putting it—mwpds Opav: cf. 2 
Cor. vii. 8, Gal. ii. 5—aidvuov: there 
is no reason why this should not be taken 
in a literal sense, the reference being to 
Onesimus as aSeAgov ayamntév, not as 
SovAov.—a wey ys: cf. Phil. iv. 18, al- 
though the idea of restitution is prominent 
here, that of complete possession seems 
also to be present in view of ai@viov and 
GSeAdov ayar., but see further Intr., § 
FOYs 

Ver. 16. otKétt ds S0tXAOvV: no 
longer in the character ofa slave, accord- 
ing to the world’s acceptation of the 
term, though still a slave (see, however, 
the note on v. 21); but the relationship 
between slave and master were in this 
instance to become altered._m da 8é 

GAAov...: i.¢., more than most of 
all (which he had been to St. Paul) to 
thee.—With the thought of the verse 
fei. Tim. vi. 2. 

Ver.17. éxeus... : for this use of 
éxo cf. Luke xiv. 18, Phil. ii. 29.— 
kotvwvov: for the idea see Rom. xii. 
13, xv. 26 f., 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 13, Gal. vi. 
6, Phil. iv. 15, 1 Tim. vi. 18, Heb. xiii. 16. 
—wpogkaPodt aitov as ene: cf. 
7a ena omddyxva in v.12. An interest- 
ing parallel (given by Deissmann, of. 
cit. pp. 128 f.) occurs in a papyrus of the 
second century, written in Latin by a 
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freedman, Aurelius Archelaus, to the 
military tribune, Julius Domitius: ‘“ Al- 
ready once before have I commended 
unto thee my friend Theon. And now 
again, I pray thee, my lord, that he may 
be in thy sight as I myself” (ut eum 
ant’ oculos habeas tanquam me). 

Ver. 18. €i 8€ rv: as Lightfoot says, 
the case is stated hypothetically, but 
the words doubtless describe the actual 
offence of Onesimus.—éA AS ya: only 
elsewhere in N.T. in Rom. v. 13; it 
occurs on the papyri (Deissmann, of. 
cit., p. 52), “to reckon unto”; here, 
in the sense: “put it down to my ac- 
count”, 

Ver. 19. é€yo Maddog: “The in- 
troduction of his own name gives it the 
character of a formal and binding signa- 
ture, cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 21, Col. iv. 18, 2 
Thess. iii. 17” (Lightfoot)—éypaypa 
TH ERT xetpl dmwotiaw: eyp. epis- 
tolary aorist, cf. 1 Pet. v.12, 1 Johnii. 14, 
21, 26. Deissmann (0p. cit., p. 239) calls 
attention to the large number of papyri 
which are acknowledgments of debt 
(Schuldhandschrift) ; a stereotyped phrase 
which these contain is, “I will repay,” 
usually expressed by amo8eow; in case 
the debtor is unable to write a representa- 
tive who can do so expressly adds, “I 
have written this for him”. The following 
is an example: “... which we also will 
repay . . . besides whatever else there 
is (a\Awv dv) which we owe over and 
above ... 1, Papos, write it for him, 
because he cannot write”. See also 
Deissmann’s Neue Bibelstudien, p. 67, 
under xetpdypadov. It seems certain 
from the words éypaa... (cf. also 
v. 21) that St. Paul wrote the whole of 
this epistle himself; this was quite ex- 
ceptional, as he usually employed an 
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amanuensis ; the quasi-private character 
of the letter would account for this. See, 
further, Lightfoot’s note on Gal. vi. 11. 
—amoriow: a stronger form than the 
more usual amro8eocw. As a matter of 
fact St. Paul, in a large measure, had 
repaid whatever was due to Philemon 
by being the means whereby the latter 
received his slave back, but see Intr. § III. 
—iva py Aéyo@ oor: a kind of men- 
tal ejaculation, as though St. Paul were 
speaking to himself; the oor does not 
properly belong to the phrase; cf. 2 Cor. 
IX. 4.—kal oeavTov: the reference is 
to Philemon’s conversion, either directly 
due to St. Paul, or else indirectly 
through the mission into Asia Minor, 
which had been the means whereby 
Philemon had become a Christian; in 
either case St. Paul could claim Phile- 
mon as his spiritual child in the sense 
that he did in the case of Onesimus 
(see v. I0).—pot wmpocodetyets: 
“thou owest me over and above”’. See 
further, on égedyj, Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelst., p. 48, Licht vom Osten, pp. 
46, 239. 

Ver, 20, val: ef Phil, iv. 3,;var 
épwro kai oé.—a&SeA pe: an affectionate 
appeal, cf. Gal. iii. 15, vi. 1-18.—é€ yo: 
“The emphatic éy# identifies the cause 
of Onesimus with his own” (Lightfoot). 
—cov dvatipnnv: am dey. in N.T., 
it occurs once in the Septuagint (Ecclus. 
xxx, 2), and several times in the Igna- 
tian Epp. (Eph. ii. 2, Magn. ti. 12, Rom. 
v. 2, Pol. i. 1, vi. 2). ’Ov. is a play on 
the name Onesimus, lit., “ May I have 
profit of thee”’; Lightfoot says that the 
common use of the word évaiuwny would 
suggest the thought of filial offices, and 
gives a number of instances of its use. 
It is the only proper optative in the 
N.T. which is not in the third person 
(Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek, p. 
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195).—avamavuaov: see note on V. 7. 
—év Xptort@: St. Paul refers to the 
real source from which the dvamaveww 
gets its strength. 

Ver. 21. tT] bwaKkog cov: ahint 
regarding the authority which St. Paul 
has a right to wield.—éypawa: see 
note on v. 19.—tmép &: as it stands this 
is quite indefinite, but there is much point 
in Lightfoot’s supposition that the 
thought of the manumission of Phile- 
mon was in St. Paul’s mind; “ through- 
out this epistle the idea would seem to 
be present to his thoughts, though the 
word never passes his lips. This re- 
serve is eminently characteristic of the 
Gospel. Slavery is never directly at- 
tacked as such, but principles are incul- 
cated which must prove fatal to it.”— 
Xéyo: note the tense here, a very vivid 
touch after éypawa. 

Ver. 22. Gna. .. 2.¢, at the same 
time that he does what he is going to do 
for Onesimus. €rotpalé pou: Light- 
foot’s remark that “ there is a gentle com- 
pulsion in this mention of a personal visit 
to Colossae,” does not seem justified in 
view of the stress that St. Paul lays on 
Philemon’s action being wholly voluntary, 
se€ vy, 10, 14; it is more probable that 
this is merely an incidental mention of 
what had been planned some time before, 
namely another missionary journey to 
Asia Minor and Greece (see Phil. ii. 24), 
without any thought of influencing 
Philemon’s action thereby.—feviayv : 
only here and in Acts xxvili. 23, in the 
Nite 

Ver. 23. Gwuvatypadroros: lit. 
‘‘a prisoner of war,’’ used metaphorically 
like cvvotpatidtrys, see note on ver. 2; 
cf. Rom. xvi. 7, where the word is used 
in reference to Andronicus and Junius. 

Ver. 24. Madpos: i.e., John Mark, 
of. Acts xii. 25, xv. 37, Phil. iv. 10; he 
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and Aristarchus were Jewish-Christians 
(Col. iv. rr1)—Aynpas, Aoveas: Gen- 
tile Christians (cf. Acts xvi. Io, xx. 5, 6, 
xxi. 15, Xxvil. 2); the former name is a con- 
traction of Anpyrptos (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. 
iv. Io). 


Ver. 25. ‘H xadpus: cf. Gal. vi. 18, 


2 Tim. iv. 22.—tpa@v: the reference is 
both to those addressed by name in the 
opening of the Epistle, as well as to the 
members of the local Church, see verse 
2. This final verse is a reiteration of 
the grace pronounced in verse 3. 
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TO THE 


“HEBREWS 


INTRODUCTION. 


History oF THE Epistig. The early history of this Epistle has 
already been so fully narrated in various accessible volumes, that a 
bare outline may here suffice. Its chief interest is the illustration 
it gives of the difficulties which an anonymous book had to overcome 
before it won for itself a place in the Canon. The significance of 
the story of its fortunes may be gathered from the statement of 
Eusebius:! “ Paul’s fourteen Epistles are well known and undisputed. 
It is not indeed right to overlook the fact that some have rejected 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, saying that it is disputed by the Church 
of Rome on the ground that it was not written by Paul.” The 
Church, that is to say, looked with suspicion, or at any rate hesita- 
tion, on any candidate for canonical honours which had not the 
authentication of apostolic authorship. And although the Epistle to 
the Hebrews really won for itself a place in the Canon by its intrinsic 
merit, by its cardinal importance as the final adjustment of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations, as well as by its marked ability 
and felicitous style, yet it had to steal into its place under the cloak 
of an apostle, and it is doubtful whether it would have won universal 
acceptance had it not been attached, loosely enough it is true, to the 
collection of Paul’s Epistles. Even though there was no certainty 
regarding its authorship in any part of the church, and in some parts 
a distinct and expressed conviction that it was not from the hand of 
Paul, yet obviously it was too rich a treasure to lose; and because it 
was not unworthy of the great apostle nor wholly alien from his way 
of thinking, it was allowed to attach itself to his Epistles, and so, 
happily, found a place in the Canon. 

The difficulty to which Eusebius alludes, as experienced by the 
Western or Latin, Church, was of ancient date. For although the 
earliest traces of the use of the Epistle are found in Clement of 
Rome (c. 96 A.D.) who betrays familiarity with it, yet no Western 
writer of the second century acknowledges it as canonical. It was 
not included in the collection of Pauline Epistles which Marcion 


1A, E., iti. 3. 
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formed in the first half of that century, and Tertullian, though object- 
ing to his omission of the Pastoral Epistles, makes no remark upon 
his rejection of Hebrews. In the latter half of the century Roman 
opinion is represented by the Muratorian canon, which makes no 
mention of the Epistle at all, unless, as some have fancied, it is 
alluded to as that “ad Alexandrinos”’.! The prevalent Roman 
opinion is represented by the presbyter Caius who did not accept the 
Epistle as Pauline.2 According to Photius, Hippolytus also denied 
the Pauline authorship; and in the earliest Old Latin Version the 
Epistle was omitted. 

In the North African branch of the Latin Church not only was 
the Pauline authorship denied, but the Epistle was definitely ascribed 
to Barnabas. Tertullian (De Pudic., c. 20) in citing Hebrews vi. 4-8 
claims for the Epistle only a subordinate authority [“idoneum con- 
firmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum”’] because it was 
written not by an apostle, but by a “comes apostolorum,” whom he 
unhesitatingly speaks of as Barnabas. 

Meanwhile, however, in the Eastern Church the Pauline author- 
ship was maintained. The Syrian Church accepted the Epistle into 
its earliest canon; and even if translated by a different and later 
hand than the other Epistles, this cannot be ascribed to any reluct- 
ance to receive it as canonical. In Alexandria towards the close of 
the second century it is accepted as Pauline by Pantaenus and 
Clement.* But as criticism was cultivated with some diligence in 
this Church, it could not escape notice that both in its anonymity 
and in its style this Epistle differed from those of Paul. The absence 
of the usual Pauline address Pantaenus explained as due to the 
modesty of the Apostle, who would not even seem to usurp the place 
which belonged to the Lord Himself as Apostle of the Hebrews.® 
Clement accounted for the difference in style by the supposition that 
the Epistle was originally written by Paul in Hebrew and afterwards 
translated by Luke, while the absence of signature is referred to the 
natural fear lest the name of the Apostle of the Gentiles might repel 
Hebrew readers. The opinion in which the Church of Alexandria 
in general rested may be gathered from the words of Origen :® “If I 

1 Rertur etiam ad Laodicenses, alia ad Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine fictae 
ad haeresem Marcionis, et alia plura, quae in catholicam ecclesiam recipi non 
potest ; fel enim cum melle misceri non congruit.” 

2 Euseb., H. E., vi. 20. Jerome, De Vir. Iil., c. 59. 

* Dr. Bewer (A. ¥. T., April, 1900, p. 358) dates its introduction to the Syrian 
canon in the third century. 


4 Euseb., H. E., vi. 14. 5 Adopted by Jerome, Ef. ad Gal. 
6 Kuseb., H. E., vi. 25. 3 
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gave my opinion, I should say that the thoughts are those of the 
Apostle, but the phrasing and composition are those of some one 
who remembered what the teacher had said. If then any church 
holds this Epistle to be Paul’s, let it be commended for this. For 
not without reason (eixi) have our predecessors (oi dpyxator dvSpes) 
handed it down as Paul’s. But who wrote the Epistle, in truth God 
knows. The account that has reached us is, that some say it was 
written by Clement who became bishop of the Romans, while others 
ascribed it to Luke, the author of the Gospel and Acts.” 

Unsatisfactory as such a decision was, the idea that the Epistle 
was Paul’s generally! prevailed over the whole Church, so that from 
the fifth century to the reformation, there were few who took the 
trouble to inquire. The conversion of the Latin Church to this 
opinion was mainly due to the influence of Augustine and Jerome. 
The formulz under which the latter writer cited the Epistle reveal 
his personal dubiety. “The Epistle which, under the name of Paul, 
is written to the Hebrews.” ‘‘He who writes to the Hebrews.” 
‘““The Apostle Paul, or whoever else wrote the Epistle to the Heb- 
rews.” “The Apostle Paul in the Epistle to Hebrews, which the 
Latin custom does not receive.” He mentions that the Greek writers 
accept it as Paul’s, although many ascribe it either to Barnabas or 
Clement.? It would apparently, have taken little to persuade Jerome 
that the latter opinion was well-grounded, for he had himself noticed 
a striking similarity between the Epistle of Clement and that to the 
Hebrews.? In short, we find that Jerome acted in regard to this 
Epistle on the principle he carried through his formation of the Vul- 
gate canon, the principle that it was better to include than to exclude 
a good book and that prevalent opinion must be allowed a great 
weight. 

Instructive also is Augustine’s treatment of the Epistle. Some- 
times he reckons it among Paul’s, sometimes he cites it anonymously 
[‘*epistola quae ad Hebraeos inscribitur,” or “est ”); sometimes he 
calls attention to the doubts entertained regarding it by others, but 
professes that for his part he is moved by the authority of the Eastern 
Churches. The facile and uncritical spirit of the time is conspicuous 
in the manner in which the councils of North Africa dealt with this 


1 For exceptions in the Western'Church, see Westcott On the Canon, p. 401. 

2«« Licet plerique eam vel Barnabae vel Clementis arbitrentur,” Ef. ad. 
Dardanum. 

$«« Clemens scripsit . . . utilem epistolam .. . quae mihi videtur characteri 
epistolae, quae sub Pauli nomine ad Hebraeos fertur, eonvenire,” De Vir. Iilus., 
c. 15. 
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Epistle. Inthe council of Hippo in 393, while Augustine was still 
a presbyter, and in the third council of Carthage, held in 398, the 
prevalent dubiety regarding the authorship of Hebrews found ex- 
pression in the enumeration of the New Testament books, “of the 
Apostle Paul, thirteen Epistles, of the same to the Hebrews, one’. 
But in the fifth council of Carthage, in 419, where Augustine was 
also present, this feeble and meaningless distinction is abandoned 
and the enumeration boldly runs, “ of the Epistles of Paul in number 
fourteen’. 

It is not easy to determine how much or how little we are justi- 
fied in concluding from these early opinions and traditions. That 
the ecclesiastical voice gradually settled upon the great name of 
Paul, if it does not do much credit to the critical sagacity of the 
Early Church, at least shows that no other name was satisfactory. 
That Clement should have been mentioned as a possible author, 
naturally results from the abundant and free use he makes of the 
Epistle, as well as from his friendship with Paul, and his position as 
a writer of repute. That Paul’s still more prominent ally, Barnabas, 
should have been credited with the Epistle was possibly the result 
of its quite superficial resemblance to the well-known and widely- 
read but spurious Epistle of Barnabas. Evidently, however, it is the 
Epistle itself which must divulge the secret of its authorship if we 
are at all to ascertain it. 

Authorship. The bare reading of the Epistle suffices to convince 
us that the Pauline authorship may be set aside as incredible. The 
style is not Paul’s, and this Apostle although using an amanuensis, 
undoubtedly dictated all his letters. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
reveals a literary felicity not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. The writer is master of his words, and perfectly understands 
how to arrange each clause so that every word shall play its full 
part in conveying with precision the meaning intended. He knows 
how to build up his sentences into concise paragraphs, each of which 
carries the argument one stage nearer to its conclusion. He avoids 
all irrelevant digressions. His earnestness of purpose never betrays 
him into carelessness of language, but only serves to give edge and 
point to its exact use. In all this he markedly and widely differs 
from the tempestuousness of Paul. As Farrar says: “The writer 
cites differently from St. Paul; he writes differently; he argues 
differently ; he thinks differently ; he declaims differently ; he con- 
structs and connects his sentences differently; he builds up his 
paragraphs on a wholly different model. St. Paul is constantly 
mingling two constructions, leaving sentences unfinished, breaking 
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into personal allusions, substituting the syllogism of passion for the 
syllogism of logic. This writer is never ungrammatical, he is never 
irregular, he is never personal, he never struggles for expression ; he 
never loses himself in a parenthesis; he is never hurried into an 
anacoluthon. His style is the style of a man who thinks as well as 
writes in Greek; whereas St. Paul wrote in Greek but thought in 
Syriac.” The same difference was felt by those who themselves 
used the Greek language. Thus Origen! says: “That the verbal 
style of the Epistle entitled ‘to the Hebrews’ is not rude like the 
language of the Apostle who acknowledged himself ‘ rude in speech,’ 
that is, in expression ; but that its diction is purer Greek, any one 
who has the power to discern differences of phraseology will ac- 
knowledge.” ? 

But if the style puts it beyond question that Paul cannot have 
been the immediate author of the Epistle is it not possible to believe 
with Origen that “the thoughts are those of the Apostle”? This 
also must be answered in the negative. There is in the Epistle no- 
thing discordant with Pauline doctrine, but its argument moves on 
different lines and in a different atmosphere from those with which 
the Apostle to the Gentiles makes us familiar. This is most readily 
discerned when we consider the attitude held by the two authors re- 
spectively to the fundamental idea of Jewish religion, the Law. 
Paul views the Mosaic economy mainly as a law commanding and 
threatening. The writer to the Hebrews views it rather as a vast 
congeries of institutions, observances and promises. To the one 
writer the Law is mainly juridical; to the other it is ceremonial. 
To the ardent spirit of Paul athirst for righteousness, the Law with 
its impracticable precepts had become a nightmare, the embodiment 
of all that barred access to God and life. The grace of Christianity 
throwing open the gates of righteousness was the antithesis and 


1Euseb., H. E., vi. 25. 

2«« Diversity of style is more easily felt by the reader than expressed by 
the critic, without at least a tedious analysis of language; one simple and 
tangible test presents itself, however, in the use of connecting particles, inas- 
much as these determine the structure of sentences. A minute comparison of 
these possesses therefore real importance in the differentiation of language. 
Now in the Epistles of St. Paul ei ris occurs fifty times, etre sixty-three, wore 
(in affimative clauses) nineteen, etra (in enumerations) six, et Se kal, four, etwep 
five, éxrds ei ph three, etye four, pymws twelve, pyxérs ten, pevotvye three, édv 
eighty-eight times, while none of them are found in the Epistle except édv and 
that only once (or twice), except in quotations. On the other hand, 60ev which 
occurs six times and édévmrep which occurs three times in the Epistle are never 
used by St. Paul.” Rendall’s Theol. of Hebrew Christianity, p. 27. 
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abolition of the law. But to this writer, brought up in a more 
latitudinarian school and of a quieter temperament, the law was not 
this inexorable taskmaster, but rather a system of type and symbol 
foreshadowing the perfect fellowship with God secured by Christianity 
and revealed in Him. Both writers have the same question before 
them: What gives Christianity its power to bring men into harmony 
with God and thus constitutes it the universal, permanent religion? 
What precisely is the relation of this new form of religion to that 
out of which it sprang and which it supersedes? Paul boldly 
enounces the incompatibility of faith and works, of grace and merit, 
of Christianity and the Law. This writer, adopting a method anda 
view more likely to conciliate the Jew, aims at exhibiting the work 
of Christianity as that towards which the previous economy had been 
striving, that the two are essentially connected, and that without 
Christianity Judaism remains imperfect.! 

So that Pfleiderer’s remark is justified, when he says, “this is a 
thoroughly original attempt to establish the most essential results of 
Paulinism upon new presuppositions and in an entirely independent 
way—a way which proceeds upon lines of thought regarding the 
constitution of the universe which were widely spread amongst the 
educated people of that time, and which necessarily had far greater 
power of diffusing enlightenment than the dialectic of the old Pauline 
system which was so highly wrought up to an individual standpoint.” 2 

Here and there the ideas and expressions of Paul seem to be 
coloured by the Alexandrian system and manner of thought, which, 
as Pfleiderer says, influenced the entire educated world of the time; 
but in the mind of Paul there lay a deeper soil in which had been 
sown the governing ideas of Palestinian or Pharisaic theology. The 
work and person of Christ are presented under different categories 
by the two writers; the priestly function, which is absent or almost 
so from the letters of Paul, dominates the thought of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In keeping with this, the idea of sacrifice which 
colours the whole of the latter Epistle, only occasionally emerges in 
the Pauline writings. So too it is the kingly state of the risen Christ 
which occupies the one writer, while in the mind of the other it is a 
priestly exaltation that is conspicuous. And thus the 8ixoody of 
Paul becomes in Hebrews dydfew, or xabapife or tedevodv; and 
the leading religious terms ‘faith’ ‘ grace” and so forth have 


1Cf. Ménégoz (Théol. de l’ep. aux Heb., 190) “ L’un abolit la Loi, l’autre la 
transfigure’”’; and p. 197, the one was revolutionist, the other evolutionist. See 
also Holtzmann, N.T. Theol., ii., p. 286 ff. Verhaltniss zum Paulinismus. 

2 Paulinism, E. Tr., ii., 53. 
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one meaning in Paul and another in this Epistle. Evidently the sug- 
gestion that Luke was on this occasion Paul’s interpreter is quite 
insufficient to satisfy the conditions. 

If the Epistle cannot be ascribed to Paul, must we fall back upon 
Tertullian’s statement,? and accept Barnabas as the author? This 
solution cannot be said to have ever been prevalent in the early 
Church, notwithstanding the meagre references unearthed by Prof. 
Bartlet and Mr. Ayles. Over against these references may be set 
the significant words of Jerome, who designates this ascription of 
authorship as “juxta Tertullianum,” apparently implying that in all 
his vast store of information he had found no one else holding this 
opinion. Origen, too, knows nothing of such a tradition. It was, 
however, revived in the seventeenth century by the Scottish scholar, 
Cameron, and in more recent times has found supporters in Ritschl, 
Weiss, Renan, Salmon and Vernon Bartlet.2 Zahn, who formerly 
advocated the same authorship, is now less certain. The claims of 
Barnabas are also urged with fulness and force by Mr. Ayles in an 
essay devoted to this object.4 There can be no doubt that Barnabas 
answers many of the requirements which must be met by any pre- 
sumed author of the Epistle. He belonged to the circle of Paul and 
was a man of character and of capacity; he was a Levite and as 
such predisposed to consider the Christ and His work in its bear- 
ing on the Old Testament ritual ;° he was a native of Cyprus where 
good Greek was spoken, and at the same time was well known and 
influential in the Church at Jerusalem. The tradition that Mark, 
his nephew, introduced the Gospel into Alexandria, might be pressed 
to indicate some connection with that centre of thought. This, how- 
ever, tells also against his authorship, for it is unaccountable that 
Barnabas’ name should have been lost in the Church where his 
nephew presided. It must also be kept in view that the association 


1The similarities to the usage of Luke in the vocabulary of the Epistle have 
been examined with final thoroughness by Prof. Frederic Gardiner in the 
Yournal of Soc. of Bibl. Lit. and Exegesis for June 1887. See also Alexander's 
Leading Ideas of the Gospels, 3rd ed., pp. 302-324; and W. H. Simcox in the 
Expositor for 1888. 

2 De Pudicitia, c. 20. ‘‘Extat enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraecos, adeo 
satis auctoritati viri, ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentiae tenore 
{1 Cor. ix. 6); et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola Barnabae illo apocry- 
pho Pastore moechorum.”’ 

3 Expositor, 1902. 

4 Destination, Date and Authorship of Ep. to Heb. (Cambridge, 1899). 

> For supposed mistakes regarding the Temple and its service, cf. Zahn, ii., 


55,156, 
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of Barnabas with the Church at Jerusalem only tells in his favour 
if that be;considered the destination of the Epistle. It is, of course, 
a mere accident that his designation, uiés mapaxdyoews (Acts iv. 36) 
should correspond with the description of this Epistle as a \éyos 
mapakdhoews (Heb. xiii. 22). 

Harnack, who had previously! considered it probable that 
Barnabas was the author, has recently? in a forcible and brilliant 
manner urged the claims of Prisca and Aquila. In their favour are 
such points as these: that the letter proceeds from a highly cultured 
teacher, answering to the description given in Acts xviii. 26 of Aquila 
and Prisca ; that it was written by one who belonged to the Pauline 
circle, as there is no doubt that this couple did (Rom. xvi. 3 cuvepyot) ; 
that the writer was associated with Timothy, as Aquila and Prisca 
were for eighteen months in Corinth as well as in Ephesus (cf. 2 
Tim. iv. 19); that he belonged to one of the house-churches in Rome 
(to which presumably the Epistle was addressed) and that he had 
taught there—which corresponds with what we know of Aquila and 
Prisca (see Acts xviii. 2, Rom. xvi. 3); that behind the writer of the 
Epistle there is some one or more with whom he associates himself 
in a common “ we,” for in the letter there are not merely the literary 
“we” and the “we” which includes writer and readers, but a third 
use of the pronoun embracing some unnamed person or persons as 
uniting with the writer in what he says. ‘If on the ground of these 
arguments it be considered probable that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is to be referred to this couple, it may then be asked whether Prisca 
or Aquila wrote it. And if the predominant position of the woman, 
witnessed by both Paul and Luke, be considered, as well as the in- 
contestable fact that she was foremost in winning Apollos, the balance 
must incline in favour of her authorship.’’ It is thus he accounts 
for the most paradoxical feature in the history of the Epistle, the 
loss of the author’s name. This disappearance is at once accounted 
for, if Prisca was even partly the author, for Paul’s prohibition of 
female teaching in the Church had taken deep root. 

That there is in these arguments not merely ingenuity, but much 
that deserves consideration, will not be denied. Indeed, so careful 
and sound a scholar as Bleek almost convinced himself that Aquila 
was the author of the Epistle, and expresses surprise that his claims 
should not have been urged.? But there are grave difficulties in the 


1 Chronologie, p. 477-479. 

2Preuschen’s Zeitschrift, vol. i., 16-41. 

3’ Hebriaer-brief, i., 421, 422. Harnack’s claim to originality [niemand an sie 
gedacht hat] is valid only so far as Prisca is concerned. 
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double, predominantly feminine authorship advocated by Harnack. 
A single authorship is unquestionably demanded by certain expres- 
sions in the Epistle, as ti én Aéyw, xi. 32; Wa tdéyvoy droxatacraba 
dpiv, xiii, 19; and the singulars in xiii. 22,23. It is not possible to 
construe these singulars as referring to more than one writer: but it is 
quite possible to construe the plurals of the Epistle as referring to the 
single writer or to the writer uniting himself with his readers. And 
that this one writer should have been Prisca is certainly improb- 
able, both on account of Paul’s prohibition which so good a friend 
as Prisca would observe, and because the writer seems to have been 
one of the #youpevor, which Prisca could not have been. The im- 
pression made by the Epistle is that it proceeds from a masculine 
mind; and if the Epistle is due to either we should suppose Aquila 
was more likely to undertake such a task. The familiarity which 
existed between this couple and Apollos might be supposed to ac- 
count for the Alexandrian colouring of the Epistle. 

The name of Apollos was suggested by Luther! who apparently 
had either heard or read that this authorship had been advocated 
by others. It has received the suffrages of scholars so competent 
as Bleek, Tholuck, Hilgenfeld, Liinemann, Reuss, Pfleiderer, Alford, 
Parrar and Plumptre. In Acts xviii. 24 Apollos is described as an 
Alexandrian Jew, a learned man, mighty in the Scriptures, who had 
been instructed in the way of the Lord and who spoke and taught 
with accuracy the things concerning Jesus. Passing from Ephesus, 
where he first appears in Christian history, to Achaia “ he helped 
them much who had believed through grace, and powerfully con- 
futed the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that 
Jesus was the Christ”. Paul also testifies to his influence as a 
teacher and probably indicates that his special function was that of 
carrying to maturity those who had already received the truth. The 
words ‘“‘ Paul planted, Apollos watered”’ bear this interpretation, and 
agree with what is said in Acts of his peculiar work. Certainly 
all this remarkably corresponds with the characteristics of the 
writer to the Hebrews, who certainly was a Jew of the Alexandrian 
school, a man of marked ability and culture, whose special training 
fitted him to build up in the faith and to find in the Scriptures 


14 Autor Epistolae ad Hebraeos, quisquis est, sive Paulus, sive, ut ego 
arbitror, Apollo” (Com. on Gen.); and in his sermon on 1 Cor iii. 4 “the Ep. 
Heb. is certainly his” [Apollos’]. In another sermon he says “Some suppose 
the Epistle to be Luke’s, some refer it to Apollos” [“etliche meinen, sie sei S, 
Lucas, etliche S. Apollo”]. The most thorough presentation of the claim of 
Apollos is that by Plumptre in the first vol. of the Expositor. 
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proof that Jesus was the Christ. This, plainly, does not prove 
that Apollos was the author, but it lends plausibility to the hypo- 
thesis. 

Destination. Here, again, however, we find the authorship im- 
plicated with the destination of the Epistle. The only places with 
which we know Apollos to have been connected are Ephesus, Corinth 
and Crete. The first named city was swarming with Jews and was 
also impregnated with Alexandrianism. Corinth resembled it in the 
former and possibly also in the latter characteristic, for the preach- 
ing of Apollos had certainly found in that city a very responsive hear- 
ing; and it is the only place in which we have any positive reason 
to believe that he resided for any length of time. But evidently he 
was a man who moved about (Tit. iti. 13); and it is not improbable 
that he may have visited Rome. Evidently, however, if we are to 
come any nearer to a determination of the authorship, we must first 
of all try to ascertain the destination of the letter. 

We may put aside the idea that it was not addressed to any 
particular Church but was a homily written for all whom it might 
concern. This idea has been plausibly stated by Reuss. “The 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” he says, “is not a letter properly so called 
written in view of a local necessity; and the few personal and cir- 
cumstantial details added on the last page were certainly not the 
reasons which prompted the author to write. This book may have 
been already penned and actually concluded when occasion offered 
to make it useful to a particular circle of Christians and in reference 
to whom he may have added the 13th chapter. The ‘ Hebrews’ 
whose name is inserted by the care of a later reader (also truly in- 
spired) are not, as has been imagined, the members of some isolated 
community, as e.g., the Church at Jerusalem; they are Jewish 
Christians in general, considered from a theoretical point of view.” 
This view has been adopted by Lipsius and others, and at the first 
blush it may seem to have something to say for itself, for letters do 
not usually begin without giving the name of the writer and of his 
correspondents. But the idea that the entire document is a treatise 
written in the study without definite reference to any particular group 
of Christians, is contradicted not merely by the personal references 
of the 13th chapter, but by the occurrence throughout the Epistle 
of expressions which have no meaning if not so addressed. Indeed, 
no Epistle more exclusively concentrates itself upon a definite and 
actual condition, nor more definitely recognises that its readers have 
passed through and are passing through well-marked experiences. 
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The writer’s references in v. 12; vi. 9; x. 32; xii. 4; could only 
have been made to a definite group of Christians. 

This consideration is sufficient to prove that the title mpds “EBpatous 
without further designation is too indefinite to have been affixed to 
his letter by the author himself. Weizsacker, indeed, is extrava- 
gant when he brands the inscription as “the unhappy conjecture of 
a later time,’’ but we may unhesitatingly adopt Robertson Smith’s 
language, and say that it is “hardly more than a reflection of the 
impression produced on an early copyist”. The suggestion of Prof. 
Nestle? that it may indicate that the Epistle was addressed to the 
cuvaywyn AiBpéwy or “EBpéwy in Rome is interesting, but obviously if 
the writer of the Epistle had himself addressed it to a synagogue 
of Jewish Christians in Rome, he could not have written merely “to 
Hebrews,”’ but must have more definitely identified them by some 
further designation. In short, we cannot from this address derive 
any assistance in determining the Church to which the Epistle was 
addressed. 

But that the inscription is right in so far as it declares that the 
letter was destined for Hebrew Christians has generally, though 
not universally, been acknowledged. The scope of the Epistle pre- 
supposes a profound attachment to the Mosaic dispensation. Not 
only is the Old Testament the common ground from which material 
can be drawn and on which the discussion can proceed, but the 
argument is one which can scarcely be conceived as addressed to 
Gentiles. It may almost be said with Dr. Bruce: “If the readers 
were indeed Gentiles, they were Gentiles so completely disguised in 
Jewish ideas and wearing a mask with so pronounced Jewish features 
that the true nationality has been successfully hidden for nineteen 
centuries’. Or more summarily we may say with Reuss: ‘For 
this writer there are no Gentiles’. To Gentile ears some of the 
expressions used in the Epistle would be unintelligible, others would 
be offensive. To the former class belong such exhortations as, ‘‘ Let 
us go forth unto Him without the camp ”’; to the latter, “ Not of angels 
doth He take hold, but of the seed of Abraham He taketh hold”. 

In spite of this, however, many eminent critics in recent times 
have reached the persuasion that the letter was addressed not to 
Hebrew, but to Gentile Christians. Schirer, Weizsacker, von 
Soden, Jiilicher, McGiffert are of this opinion. They are chiefly 
influenced by the consideration that the list of rudimentary doctrines 

1See Burggaller’s criticism of Wrede’s “ Das literarische Ratsel des Heb- 


raerbriefes ” in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift for 1908. 
2 Expository Times for June, 1899. 
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given in chap. vi. are such as would rather be taught to Gentile 
catechumens than to Jewish converts. No doubt the doctrines there 
mentioned would be taught to Gentiles, but surely the contrast 
between faith in God and faith in dead works is peculiarly appropriate 
to Jews; and it was also the Jew rather than the Gentile who re- 
quired explanation regarding the relation of Christian baptism to 
other lustrations. Besides, it must not be overlooked that the 
doctrines here enumerated are the ‘‘ rudiments of Christ,” and there- 
fore nothing specifically Jewish could be mentioned. They are that 
common ground or “ foundation’ which underlay the specially Chris- 
tian teaching. 

Difficulty has also been found in the phrase émoorfvat dard Be06 Lavtos 
(iii, 12). This expression, it is felt, is more appropriate to a relapse 
to idolatry than to Judaism. But the very point of the whole Epistle 
is that an abandonment of Christianity is an abandonment of God; 
that in it God has finally spoken and that to neglect this revelation 
is to neglect God. In using this particular phrase the writer has 
not in view the end to which unbelief may lead them, but the fact 
that unbelief is apostasy from the living God, whether the unbeliever 
be Jew or Gentile. 

These difficulties then are not insuperable, although they are pos- 
sibly too cavalierly treated by Westcott, who pronounces that “ the 
argument of von Soden, who endeavours to show that the Epistle was 
written to Gentiles, cannot be regarded as more than an ingenious 
paradox by any one who regards the general teaching of the Epistle 
in connection with the forms of thought in the Apostolic age”’. 

Where, then, were these Jewish Christians resident ? The places 
most generally approved are Jerusalem, Antioch, Czsarea, Rome. 
In favour of the Jewish metropolis there is not much to be urged. 
To no Church on earth would it be so inappropriate to say that they 
had received the Gospel at second-hand (ii. 3). Many of its members 
must have been in direct communication with the Lord. Neither 
could it with any truth be said of the Church of Jerusalem that she 
had not been instrumental in teaching others (v. 12). This Church 
was also a poor community which itself required rather than afforded 
aid: whereas the society addressed in the Epistle had been con- 
spicuous for charity (vi. 10; x. 34). It also seems most unlikely that 
if the Church at Jerusalem was addressed, no allusion should be 
made to the Temple. Neither is it probable that any one, himself a 
member of the Church at Jerusalem, should prefer Greek to Aramaic 
as his medium of communication. 

As Antioch was the scene of a considerable part of the labours of 
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Barnabas it naturally suggests itself as the destination in connection 
with his supposed authorship of the Epistle. The Hebrew Christians 
in that city must have been very much in his care, and certainly 
they required some such exposition as is given in the Epistle, of the 
relation of Judaism to Christianity. And some critics, even while dis- 
missing the claims of Barnabas, are inclined to find in Antioch the 
group of Jewish Christians to which the Epistle was addressed. 
Thus Mr Rendall! sums up his inquiry in the following terms: “To 
“one of these great Syrian cities, perhaps to Antioch itself, I conceive 
the Epistle to have been addressed ; for there alone existed flourish- 
ing Christian Churches, founded by the earliest missionaries of the 
‘Gospel, animated with Jewish sympathies, full of interest in the 
Mosaic worship, and glorying in the name of Hebrews; who never- 
theless spoke the Greek language, used the Greek version of the 
Scriptures and numbered amongst their members converts who had, 
like the author, combined the highest advantages of Greek culture 
‘with careful study of the Old Testament and especially of the sacri- 
ficial Law.’’ But could a Church which had actually started the 
‘great mission of Paul and Barnabas and in which other teachers 
abounded be open to the rebuke of chap. v. 11 ff.? 

Recently critical opinion has decidedly veered towards Rome as 
the only possible destination. First suggested by Wetstein it is now 
advocated by Alford, Holtzmann, Zahn and many others. The clause 
in the Epistle which inevitably suggests this destination is the greet- 
ing in xiii. 24, domd{ovrar pds ot dws ths “Itadias “they of Italy 
{the Italians) salute you”. This clause shows that the Epistle was 
either written from or to Italy. But it is difficult to believe that 
the words were intended to convey a greeting from Italians in their 
own country to the writer’s correspondents. For if the writer was 
in Italy, he was in some particular locality, and this place he would 
more naturally have named instead of using the general term “‘ Italy”. 
‘Certainly the more natural and satisfactory interpretation of the 
words is that which supposes that the writer who himself is a member 
of the Church he addresses is surrounded by those who also recog- 
nise Italy as their home and who seek to send greetings to their 
friends in Rome. 

Nor does anything in the Epistle contradict this idea. That 
there was a large Jewish element in the Roman Church appears 
‘both from Acts and Romans, and is not denied. It has sometimes 
been thought that Jewish Christians in Rome could not be expected 


1 Epistle to Hebrews, p. 69. 
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to take so much interest in the Temple-worship or be so concerned 
about its observance as this Epistle requires; but, as Principal Fair- 
bairn long ago pointed out, colonists idealise the institutions of their 
mother-country more than its resident population, and it is an ideal- 
ised, not an actual worship that is here described. It is also to be 
considered that it was in Rome both in the time of Paul and in the 
second century that in many subtle ways Judaism sought to assert 
itself and to absorb or expunge Christianity. The fact too that it is 
in Rome we find the first traces of the use of the Epistle (by Clement) 
has some weight. 

Zahn still further narrows the destination and identifies the re- 
cipients of the letter as a small circle of Christians in a large city, a 
house-church alongside of which there was another or several other 
such churches in the same city. They have an assembly of their 
own (x. 25), perhaps also rulers of their own (xiii. 17), although the 
rulers of the whole Church of the city are also their rulers, and there- 
fore greetings are sent to all the rulers and to all the Saints (xiii. 24). 
He is not aware of any place which so well answers to these re- 
quirements as one of the house-churches in Rome mentioned in the 
Epistle of Paul to that Church (chap. xvi). To one of these, possibly 
to that mentioned in Romans xvi. 14, this Epistle was probably 
addressed. 

The Roman destination may seem to carry with it the authorship 
of Aquila, for this Jew who was himself so well instructed that he 
was able to instruct Apollos was intimately associated with Rome 
and with one of the house-churches there (Romans xvi. 3-5). And 
indeed all that we know of Aquila seems to fit the conditions as well 
as any other name that has been suggested. 

It is impossible then to dogmatise regarding the authorship of 
this Epistle, and at present it is best frankly to confess our ignor- 
ance. But we may adopt the language of Prof. Rhys Roberts in 
dealing with the similar case of Longinus on the Sublime and say 
that “while it is good science to refuse to hazard any conjecture 
which our information does not warrant, it is good science also to 
decline to follow some critics in abandoning all hope of ever seeing 
a solution of this knotty problem. Let us rather recognise that we 
are confronted with one of those stimulating and fruitful uncer- 
tainties which classical research so often presents to its votaries— 
uncertainties which are stimulating because there is some possibility 
of removing them, and fruitful because in any case they lead to the 
more thorough investigation of the obscurer bye-ways of history and 
literature.” Or we may adopt the words of Dr. Davidson in dealing 
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with the similar problem of the authorship of the Book of Job: 
‘There are some minds that cannot put up with uncertainty, and 
are under the necessity of deluding themselves into quietude by 
fixing on some known name. There are others to whom it is a 
comfort to think that in this omniscient age a few things still 
remain mysterious. Uncertainty is to them more suggestive than 
exact knowledge. No literature has so many great anonymous 
works as that of Israel. The religious life of this people was at 
certain periods very intense, and at these periods the spiritual energy 
of the nation expressed itself almost impersonally, through men who 
forgot themselves and were speedily forgotten in name by others.” 
And if we cannot name, we can at least partially describe the author. 
Por his letter reveals a man who was not an Apostle but a scholar 
of the Apostles; a man of the second Christian generation (genea- 
logisch nicht chronologisch, as Harnack says); a Hellenist yet a 
member and teacher of a Jewish Christian church; a Paulinist with 
some tincture of Alexandrian culture, though his treatment of 
Scripture differs toto coelo from Philo’s; a friend of Timothy and 
at the time of writing in the company of Italian Christians. 

Aim. But it is not the locality so much as the condition of the 
readers that chiefly concerns us. And as we read the Epistle it be- 
comes apparent that the danger which roused the writer to inter- 
pose was not such definite and grave heresy as evoked the Epistle to 
the Galatians or that to the Colossians, nor such entangling heathen 
vices and difficult questions of casuistry as imperilled the Corinthian 
Church, but rather a gradual, almost unconscious admission of 
doubt which dulled hope and slackened energy. They had professed 
Christianity for some time (v. 12); and the sincerity of their profes- 
sion had been proved by the manner in which they had borne severe 
persecution (x. 33, 34). They had taken joyfully the spoiling of 
their possessions; they had endured a great conflict of sufferings. 
But they found the long-sustained conflict with sin (xli. 4) and the 
day-by-day contempt and derision they experienced as Christians 
(xiii. 13), more wearing to the spirit than sharper persecution. 
Consequently their knees had become feeble to pursue the path of 
righteous endurance and activity, their hands hung limply by their 
side as if they were defeated men (xii. 12. They had ceased to make 
progress and were in danger of falling away (vi. 1-4, iii. 12) and were 
allowing an evil heart of unbelief to grow in them. No doubt this 
listless, semi-believing condition laid them open to the incursion of 
“ divers and strange teachings ”’ (xiii. 9) and in itself was full of peril. 

To restore in them the freshness of faith the writer at every 
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part of the Epistle exhorts them to steadfastness and perseverance. 
“Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering” (xi. 
23). Cast not away your confidence” (x. 35), “If any man draw 
back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him” (x. 38). Or, what 
may be taken as the hortatory motto of the Epistle, “ We are become 
partakers of Christ, if we hold fast the beginning of our confidence 
firm unto the end” (iii. 14). That they may have encouragement to 
do so, he shows them at large the good ground they have for confi- 
dence. The fruits of faith in their fathers are recapitulated in the 
eloquent eleventh chapter. But especially is Jesus exhibited as the 
great leader in faith. ‘Consider Him lest ye be weary and faint in 
your souls” (xii. 3). His supremacy and trustworthiness are ex- 
pounded in detail, and especially the eternal sufficiency of His sacri- 
fice and intercession is dwelt upon. 

Evidently, then, the persons addressed were in the mental and 
spiritual condition common in every age of the Christian Church, a 
condition of languor and weariness, of disappointed expectations, 
deferred hopes, conscious failure and practical unbelief. They were 
Christians but had slender appreciation of the glory of their calling, 
misconstrued their experience, and had allowed themselves to drift 
away from boldness of hope and intensity of faith. Dr. Bruce de- 
scribes them as persons who never had “insight into the essential 
nature and distinctive features of the Christian religion”’; and if by 
“insight ’’ he means such perception of the greatness of Christ 
as causes men to rejoice in serving and suffering for Him, his de- 
scription is correct. But he seems less exact when he goes on to 
say ‘“‘No greater mistake, I believe, can be committed (though it is 
a common fault of commentators) than to assume that the first 
readers were in the main in sympathy with the doctrinal views of 
the writer”. Some points, no doubt, which the writer adduces 
were new to the readers. The manner in which the paragraph re- 
garding Melchisedec is introduced proves this. But we cannot there- 
fore conclude that the whole conception of Christ as Priest was 
new to them; nor can we suppose that they had never thought of 
Christ as the Son through whom the final revelation was made and 
the eternal covenant mediated. Rather they had failed to con- 
sider what these great truths involved. WHence the writer bids them 
give ‘‘the more earnest heed to the things they have heard’”’ (ii. 1), 
and throughout the Epistle he returns to his favourite admonition 
“Consider Him,” let your minds penetrate more deeply into His 
significance. They had ceased to have that keen interest in truth 
which prompts contemplation and inquiry, and they now held what 
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they had been taught so externally that they were in danger of 
wholly losing their faith and becoming practical apostates. They 
had fallen under the power of the present and visible, and were 
giving to appearance and shadow the value that belonged only to 
the eternal reality. 

The aim of the writer then was to open up the true significance 
of Christ and His work, and thus to remove the scruples, hesitations 
and suspicions which haunted the mind of the Jewish Christian 
embarrassing his faith, lessening his enjoyment, and lowering his 
vitality. The Jew who accepted Jesus as the Christ had problems 
to solve and difficulties to overcome of which the Gentile knew 
nothing. A transition of equal moment and encompassed by so 
much obscurity men have rarely, if ever, been summoned to make. 
It is easy for those who look back upon it as an accomplished fact to 
see that there was no real breach of continuity between the old 
religion and the new; but that was not readily perceived by those 
whose whole life and experience were marked by the turmoil and 
instability which accompanied the abandonment of old forms, the 
acceptance of new ideas, the building on other foundations. Brought 
up in a religion which he was persuaded was of Divine authority the 
Jew was now required to consider a large part of his belief and wor- 
ship as antiquated. Accustomed to pride himself on a history 
marked at various stages by angelic visits, Divine voices, and miracu- 
lous interventions, he is now invited to shift his faith from institu- 
tions and venerable customs to a Person, and this a Person in 
whom earthly glory is suggested only by its absence and in whom 
those apparently most qualified to judge could discover nothing but 
imposture which merited a malefactor’s death. Cherishing with 
extraordinary enthusiasm, as his exclusive heritage, the Temple with 
all its hallowed associations, its indwelling God, its altar, its august 
priesthood, its complete array of ordinances, he is yet haunted by 
the Christian new-born instinct that there is an essential lacking in 
all these arrangements and that for him they are irrelevant and 
obsolete. A blight has suddenly fallen on what was brightest in his 
religion, a blight he can neither dissipate nor perfectly justify. 

For the Jewish Christian must have found it quite beyond his 
power to understand the relation of the old to the new. Already 
indeed it had become apparent that in Jesus prophecy had been ful- 
filled. He had been accepted as the predicted Messiah partly 
because it was beyond dispute that in Him a correspondence was 
found to the figure more or less clearly defined in the Old Testa- 
ment. This no doubt hinted that there was some strong and vital 
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connection between the two faiths. But what relation did this 
Messiah hold to the Mosaic institutions? That was a more difficult 
problem. The difficulty of it is appreciated when we consider that a 
large section of the Christian Church judged the old to be irreconcil- 
able with the new, and went so far as to maintain that the God of 
the Old Testament was antagonistic to the God wholrevealed Himself 
in Christ. And even the more moderate section of the Church found 
difficulty in answering the questions: What was to be thought of the 
Jewish ordinances and of the Jewish Scriptures which enjoined 
them? If the ordinances were set aside, could the Scriptures which 
contained them be retained? In what sense had Christ fulfilled the 
law, the ceremonial? He had not been a Priest. He had not as- 
sumed the Priest’s function,but the Rabbi’s. He had not been born in 
a priestly family. A sacrifice, perhaps, in some sense, He had been. 

To the Jew, in short, Christ must have created as many problems 
as He solved. The unquestioning faith that is guided by healthy in- 
stincts and can relegate to the future all intellectual explanations 
and reconcilements is not given to every one; and many a Jewish 
Christian must have passed those first days in painful unrest, drawn 
to trust Jesus by all that He knew of His holiness and truth and yet 
sorely perplexed and hindered from perfect trust by the unexpected 
spirituality of the new religion, by the contempt of his old co-re- 
ligionists, by the enforced relinquishment of all outward garnishing 
and glory, and by the apparent impossibility of fitting the gorgeous- 
ness of the old and the bareness of the new into one consistent 
whole. To this miserable and weakening condition of spirit the 
writer appeals and aims at removing it by giving them a fuller insight 
into the relation of Christianity to Mosaism, and especially by illus- 
trating the unique supremacy of Christ and the finality of His work. 
He makes it his aim to show that every name, every institution, 
every privilege, which had existed under the old economy survived in 
the new, but invested with a higher meaning and a truer glory—a 
meaning and a glory, new indeed in themselves, but yet for the first 
time fulfilling the great purpose of God which from the first had 
been dimly shadowed forth. “The first was taken away only in 
order that the second might be introduced.” 

To this task he necessarily brought his own philosophical pre- 
suppositions. Trained in Alexandrian thought he cherished the 
Platonic? conception of the relation of the seen to the unseen. It 


“2 Das Christenthum bringt nichts, was nicht schonim A. T. angelegt, ver- 
heissen und vorgebildet gewesen ware” (Holtzmann, N. T. Theol., ii., 287). 
2 Timaeus, 28 C.; Rep. 597; Philo, Mundi Op., 4; De Vita Mosis, p. 146. 
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was his inalienable conviction that the visible world is merely pheno- 
menal, the temporary form or manifestation of the invisible, arche- 
typal world which alone is real and eternal. In the Epistle these 
two worlds are continually related by contrast. The unseen world 
[mpdypata of Prewdueva xi. 1] is the eternal counterpart of this 
present order of things [airy 4 xriots ix. 11]; the reality, of which 
earthly things are but the shadow [oxia viii. 5]. The visible 
heaven and earth are one day to pass away, “as things that have 
been made” [és wemounpevor xii. 27], but this only in order that the 
eternal things which cannot be removed may remain alone existent. 

On this broad philosophical basis, itself unshakable as the eternal 
things, the writer builds his argument. Here he finds the key to the 
essential distinction between Mosaism and Christianity, as well as 
the proof of the superiority and finality of the latter. The Mosaic 
dispensation belongs to the seen and temporal, the Christian to the 
unseen and eternal. In the one there is a tabernacle “made with 
hands”; a sanctuary of this world, equipped and furnished with 
material objects; the sacrifices are of bulls and goats; the rest ap- 
pointed cannot be eternal, because it is in a visible earthly land; their 
holy city is one which can be profaned by Roman armies; above all, 
their priesthood is dependent on the flesh. How manifest that all 
these things belong to the earthly temporal order. The whole dis- 
pensation is involved with things visible, tangible, material, evanescent. 

But Mosaism was not wholly useless. It was a shadow of the 
good things to come: and to these real, eternal things Christ in- 
troduces men, Christ Himself, being Son of God, belongs to the 
eternal order. In Him we have throughout to do not with external 
ceremonies and temporal arrangements, but with what is spiritual ; 
in Him we come into touch not with imperfect revelations of God 
made through symbol and human medium, but with the very image 
of God. He mediates between God and man in virtue of His con- 
nection with both. He leads men into the true relation to God by 
Himself perfectly fulfilling the human life of obedience to God’s will. 
His priesthood or power to carry His human brethren with Him into 
the heavenly life, springs out of His personal worth! wrought by 
discipline to a perfected condition. He is priest in virtue not of 
what is of the flesh, not by inherited office, but by virtue of His 
sympathy with men and His personal stainlessness. He enters the 
presence of God not in an earthly tabernacle nor with the blood of 
bulls and goats but with His own blood, bringing men and God 
together by the pure and perfect surrender of Himself toGod. This 
sacrifice though made on earth was yet made in the eternal order, 
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because made in spirit, in a spirit which necessarily belongs not to 
this visible and transitory order of things but to the eternal and real, 
or as the writer says, “through eternal spirit ”. 

That which this writer finds common to the new and the old 
forms of religion is the purpose of God to bring men into fellowship 
with Himself, or, in other words, the covenant idea. With this 
writer religion is the harmony of God and man. He thinks of God, 
not like Paul, as a Judge before whose bar man must somehow be 
cleared of guilt, but as entering into covenant with man and provid- 
ing for the maintenance of this covenant by sacrifice. In history 
he sees two great epochs in the promotion of this fellowship distin- 
guished by the efficacy with which it is effected. or the covenant 
being between the holy, heavenly God and His unholy creature, it 
will not be quite easy to form or to maintain. It involves at any 
rate two things, that the will of God in the matter be made known, 
and that man be separated from his sin. It involves, that is to 
say, that the covenant be effectively mediated and especially in this 
respect that it be secured that man shall be cleansed from his sin 
and fitted for true and lasting fellowship with God. So essential 
is this, that each form of the covenant may be judged by the effi- 
ciency with which it accomplishes this. If the arrangements for 
bringing man into real and abiding union with God are imperfect, 
then this colours with imperfection the covenant to which these 
arrangements belong ; if, on the other hand, such arrangements are 
made as actually cleanse the conscience and renew the character 
then this determines the perfectness of the covenant in which these 
arrangements are comprised. 

Hence the importance which this writer attaches to priesthood 
and sacrifice. It is by these the nature and efficacy of every 
covenant between God and man must be determined. 1f one cove- 
nant only provides for a ceremonial purification and a symbolic 
introduction to God, this of itself stamps that covenant as inferior 
to one which provides for a spiritual cleansing and a real union 
If with one of the covenants there is identified a priesthood which 
is merely hereditary and therefore fleshly and professional, while 
the other rests on a natural and spiritual priesthood that offers a 
real spiritual sacrifice, the sacrifice of self, in contrast with the 
sacrifice of bulls and goats, there can be little hesitation in deter- 
mining whether of these two is the eternal covenant. It is the 
writer’s aim to exhibit this distinction. He knows that if only his 
readers can once see the real glory of Christ and His religion all 
their doubts will vanish, and accordingly he proceeds to send them 
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such an exposition of that glory as is in point of fact a magnificent 
apologetic for Christianity from the Jewish point of view. 

The relation thus established between the former and the latter 
dispensation may tend to an undervaluing of the old, and lead to 
the idea that “the Jew was simply the keeper of a casket which 
he could not unlock, an actor in a symbolical representation which 
to him conveyed little or no meaning”. It must be borne in mind, 
therefore, that the arrangements of the Old Testament were primarily 
for the religious use of the Jews themselves. Their religion was not 
devised for the intellectual employment or diversion of persons 
who can now look back upon it, nor altogether for the religious 
edification of such persons, but primarily for the religious edification 
of the Jews themselves. They needed a religion as much as we do. 
They needed assurance of God and His favour, and some means of 
access to Him and this they found in their religion of type and 
symbol. To them as to us a gospel was preached (iv. 2). Through 
the symbolic arrangements of their earthly tabernacle they learned 
real truth and were brought into fellowship with the eternal. Not 
that they understood what the physical arrangements of their religion 
typified, but that they did understand what they symbolised. The 
Old Testament ritual was instructive not in so far as it was typical, 
but in so far as it was symbolical. A symbol is an embodied idea, 
or what we nowadays call an “object lesson’’; an idea rendered 
visible in a material sign or in an external action. A type not only 
expresses an idea, but looks forward to a time when this idea shall 
receive its perfect expression. As Mr. Litton! defines it ‘a type 
is a prophetic symbol”. ‘“ Every true type is necessarily a symbol, 
that is, it embodies and represents the ideas which find their fulfil- 
ment in the antitype; but every symbol is not necessarily a type ; 
a symbol may terminate in itself, and point to nothing future; it 
may even refer to something past.’’ Now it cannot be supposed 
that the contemporaries of Moses or Moses himself understood what 
was prefigured by their ritual, But if they did not understand their 
ritual as a collection of types, they certainly did understand it as a 
system of symbols. The tabernacle itself was both a symbol and 
a type. It was a symbol that God dwelt with men, ever in their 
midst, sharing their fortunes, forgiving their sin, and bestowing bless- 
ing. This symbol every child could read. But it was also a type, a 
symbol with a prophecy wrapped up in it, a symbol giving promise 
that the truth taught in it would one day find its perfect, eternal 
manifestation. This could at the best be but imperfectly understood- 


1 Bampton Lectures, p. 82. 
VOL. IV. 16 
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But the writer to the Hebrews looking back upon the preparation 
for Christ can see how this and that prefigured Him who was to 
come. Every Old Testament institution, ceremony, person or thing 
in which a principle or idea was embodied which was afterwards 
embodied in Christ and His Kingdom may legitimately be called 
“typical”. To the Jews themselves these types were helpful not 
because they threw light upon the person and work of Christ, but 
because they then and there communicated those very ideas which 
were subsequently expressed in their reality in Jesus. The institu- 
tion of sacrifice, e.g., was useful to them not because it taught them 
to look for a Messiah who should die for their sins—for it had no 
such effect—but because it then and there communicated the very 
ideas and the very hopes which the death of Christ expressed—in 
a dim and unsatisfactory way no doubt, as this writer is careful to 
show, but still adequately as a first lesson in the holiness and for- 
giveness of God. 

Keeping in view the aim of the writer to convince his readers 
that the new Christian order of things is an advance on the old 
Mosaic order, and is indeed the final and universal form of religion, 
the course of thought is easily followed. The Mediator of the new 
covenant is first of all compared with the Mediators of the old, with 
prophets, angels, Moses, Joshua, Aaron, and this comparison oc- 
cupies the first seven chapters. The writer then proceeds to exhibit 
the evanescence of the old covenant and the superiority of the new 
(vili. 6-13), and of the true God-pitched tabernacle and its sacrifice to 
the first man-made tabernacle with its arrangements and offerings 
(ix. 1-x. 18). On this demonstrated superiority and finality of the 
covenant which Christ has mediated the writer founds a forcible 
appeal and exhorts his readers to hold fast their profession and to 
use the access to God provided for them (x. 19-25). This exhorta- 
tion he enforces by warnings (x. 26-31), by awakening remembrances 
of better times (32-39), by the rapid, sugggestive and eloquent pre- 
sentation of their predecessors in faith (xi.), and especially of Him 
whose example in faith and endurance is perfect (xii. 1-4), and by 
illustrating the reasonableness of hopefully submitting to present 
trouble as discipline sent by the heavenly Father (xii. 5-13). They 
are further urged to diligence in sanctification by the consideration 
that awful as were the sanctions of the old law, those of the new 
covenant are immensely more awful, that indeed our God is a con- 
suming fire (xii. 14-29). The closing chapter contains miscellaneous 
but relevant admonitions, 

Date. The chief index to the date of the Epistle is its relation 
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to the destruction of the Temple. The impression one receives 
from its perusal is that the sacrifices and other services of the 
Temple were still being performed. If particular passages are ex- 
amined, this impression is deepened. It is quite true that the use 
of the present tense (as in Heb. ix. 6, viii. 4, etc.) does not always 
imply an actual present. The use of this tense by Clement (Ep. c. 
41) in describing ordinances which in his day were certainly obso- 
lete puts this beyond question. But of course the use of the pre- 
sent generally implies the existence of the object spoken of at the 
time of the speaker; and it is not easy to suppose that if the 
Temple and its worship had already been abolished, this writer 
could use such language as we find in c. x. 1, 2; “they can never 
with the same sacrifices year by year which they offer continually 
make perfect them that draw nigh. Else would they not have 
ceased to be offered?’’ And as Ménégoz! says: “ C’est précisément 
Yexistence du culte levitique qui offrait des dangers pour la fidelité 
des chretiens. Aprés la destruction du Temple ce danger avait dis- 
paru, du moins en majeure partie.’ Besides, it is impossible to sup- 
pose that a writer wishing to demonstrate the evanescent nature of 
the Levitical dispensation, and writing after the Temple services 
had been discontinued, should not have pointed to that event as 
strengthening his argument. It would appear, then, that the 
Epistle must have been written while the Temple was yet standing, 
that is, prior to the year a.p. 70. 

Accordingly Salmon dates the Epistle in 63; Ménégoz places it 
in 64-67. The year 66 or thereabouts is adopted by Riehm, Liine- 
mann, Hilgenfeld, Weiss, Beyschlag, Schiirer, Godet, Westcott. 
Bleek prefers the year 68 or 69. Harnack, Pfleiderer, von Soden, 
Holtzmann and McGiffert bring it down to some date between a.pD, 
81 and 96. 

Commentaries. Full lists of commentaries on the Epistle are 
easily accessible in Bible Dictionaries or in Delitzsch’s Comment- 
ary. A selection is given by von Soden in the Hand-commentar. 
Here it must suffice to name the most outstanding. Among the 
patristic commentators Chrysostom is unquestionably the most valu- 
able, always sensible and well expressed. Of medizval writers 
Primasius, Atto Vercellensis and Herveius may be consulted with 
advantage.2 Calvin, Erasmus, Beza, Grotius, Bengel will inevitably 
be used in the study of this Epistle, as of any part of the New 


1La Theol. de Vep. etc., p. 40. 
2On these and others see Riggenbach’s Die dltesten lateinischen Komm: Zum 
Hebraerbrief in Zahn’s Forschungen. 
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Testament. At the foundation of all more recent elucidation of the 
Epistle lies Bleek’s great work, Der Brief an die Hebréer erlautert 
(1828-1840), the most comprehensive and scholarly, and in all re- 
spects one of the best commentaries on any book of the New Testa- 
ment. Of almost equal value is Weiss’ contribution to the revised 
Meyer. Delitzsch though not so exact is generally suggestive and 
always rich in material, while his knowledge of the Old Testament 
enables him to enter into the author’s point of view. Westcott, 
largely indebted to Bleek, is, as always, full and accurate. Vaughan 
is of great use for ascertaining the precise meaning and biblical 
usage of words, Davidson (Clark’s Bible-class Hand-books) pene- 
trates to the meaning of the writer better than any other commen- 
tator. Peake (Jack’s Century Bible) rivals him in this and has a 
rare gift of compact lucidity. No better book could be conceived or 
is needed for English readers. Nothing better has been written on 
the Epistle than his chapter on its teaching, 

Other works such as those by Owen, Peirce, Moses Stuart, 
Tholuck, Hofmann, McCaul, Lowrie and von Soden will be found 
helpful, and each has a merit of its own. And naturally the great 
collectors of illustrative material, Wetstein and Schoettgen, Kypke, 
Elsner and Raphel will be used. The parallels from Philo have 
been carefully collected by Carpzov. Where Anz is named, the 
reference is to his Subsidia ad cognoscendum Graecorum sermonem 
vulgarem e Pentateuchi versione Alexandrina repetita in the Disserta- 
tiones Philologicae Halenses, vol. xii., part ii. (1884). 

Riehm’s Lehrbegriff des Hebréerbriefes is a classic, a monument 
of German industry and comprehensiveness, full of detail but never 
wearisome, always lighting up old meanings with fresh flashes of in- 
sight. Bruce’s presentation of the substance of the Epistle (The 
Ep. to the Hebrews, Clark) is characteristically vigorous and full of 
elevated thought and enriching ideas. An excellent book on The 
Theology of the Epistle has also been issued by Dr. George Milligan. 
And quite indispensable to the student is La Theologie de l’Epitre 
aux Hebreux, by Eugéne Ménégoz. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT. 


I, GREEK UNCIALS. 


§ Sinaiticus Petropolitanus, Saec. iv. Complete. 

A Alexandrinus Londinensis, Saec. v. Complete. 

B Vaticanus Romanus, Saec, iv. Defective from ix. 14—end. [‘*Manus multo 
recentior supplevit, Heb. ix. 14-xiii. 25, quae Mico Italus ipsius codicis con- 
lator Bentleio jubente contulit et Tischendorfius aliquoties notavit siglo b.” 
Gregory’s Prolegomena, p. 418.] 
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C Ephraemi Parisiensis, Saec. v. Wants i. 1 woAvpepws—mvevpartos aytov ii, 4. 
Vii. 26 aptavros—peoiTys ix. 15. x. 24 ays Kat KaLov—ptavOworv woddor 
xii, 15. 

D_ Claromontanus Parisiensis Nationalis 107, Graeco-Latinus. [*‘ Latina inprimis 
in epistula ad Hebraeos errores multos praebent” Gregory.] Saec. vi. 
Heb, xiii, 21-23 is lost. Beza, to whom we owe the earliest notice of this 
Codex describes it as of equal antiquity with his copy (D) of the Gospels, 
and tells us it was found at Clermont, near Beauvais. Many hands have 
revised it. 

E Petropolitanus, Graeco-Latinus, Saec. ix. Wants Heb. xii. 8 wavTes—vpov, 

xili. 25. A faulty copy of D after it had been more than once corrected. 

Fa Coislinianus Parisiensis, Saec. vii. Contains x. 26. 

H Coislinianus Parisiensis nationalis 202, Saec. vi. The leaves of this MS. are 
still scattered, some at Paris, some at Moscow, some at St. Petersburg, 
some at Mt. Athos, others elsewhere. It contains of Hebrews, chapters ii., 
is LV, 5 Xe 

Moscuensis, Saec, ix. Complete. 

Angelicus Romanus, Saec. ix. Complete to xiii. 10 eovcvay. 

Londin, Hamburg (Scrivener’s Codex Ruber, so called from beautifully bright 
red colour of the ink), Saec. ix. Contains i. r-iv. 3, and xii. 20-xiii, 25. 
“Textu ad optimos testes hic codex accedit.” Gregory, cf. Scrivener, p. 
184-85. 

N_ Petropolitanus, Saec. ix. Contains v. 8-vi. Io. 

O Fragmenta Mosquensia, Saec vi. (?) Contains x. 1-3, 3-7, 32-34, 35-38. 

Scrivener. 

P Porfirianus Chiovensis, Saec. ix. Complete. xii. 9, 10 illegible. 

The first verse of the Epistle has been edited by Messrs. Grenfell & Hunt from 

a fragment in Lord Amherst’s collection of papyri. It is in a small uncial hand of 

the early fourth century. It reads qpev after marpdowy. 
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II. GREEK CURSIVES. 


Of the large number of cursives cited by Tischendorf, it may suffice to mention 
the Codex Colbertinus of the Imperial Library of Paris, collated by Tregelles, and 
cited as 17 [33 of the Gospels]. It belongs to the eleventh century, and is of great 
value. Another MS. which was collated by Tregelles and highly valued by him is 
the Codex Leicestrensis of the fourteenth century, and cited under the sign 37. 
Gregory also marks 47, Oxon. Bodl. Roe, as ‘“‘bonae notae”. It also was collated 
by Tregelles. 

III. VERSIONS. 

The Old Latin and the Vulgate, the Peshitto and Harklean Syriac, the Coptic 

and fragments of the Sahidic and Bashmuric versions, together with the Armenian 


and A&thiopic are available for the ascertainment of the text of the Epistle. [For 
remarks on these versions, see Westcott’s Com., Introduction.] 


IIATAOT TOT AIIOSTOAOT 


H IIPo> 


EBPAIOYS EIMISTOAH.! 


I. 1. *MOAYMEPQE kai wohutpémws mddat 6 Oeds Aadious Tots a Num. xii. 


Tatpdow é€v Tots mpopytais, ew éoxdtwv? tay Hepov ToUTwy édd- 


6,8; Eph. 
i. 10; Gal. 
iv. 4. 


1 The title should be simply MPOX EBPAIOYS. See Introd. 
2T.R. with 47, and some versions; exxarov with SABDEKLMP, 17, etc. 


CuapTer I.—Vv. 1-3. The aim of 
the writer is to prove that the old Cove- 
nant through which God had dealt with 
the Hebrews is superseded by the New; 
and this aim he accomplishes in the first 
place by exhibiting the superiority of the 
mediator of the new Covenant to all 
previous mediators. The Epistle holds 
in literature the place which the Trans- 
figuration holds in the life of Christ. 
Former mediators give place and Christ 
is left alone under the voice ‘‘ Hear ye 
Him”. With this writer, Jesus is before 
all else the Mediator of a better Coven- 
ant, viii.6. But ‘ Mediator’ involves the 
arranging and accomplishing of every- 
thing required for the efficacy of the 
Covenant ; the perfect knowledge of the 
person and purposes of Him who makes 
the Covenant with men and the com- 
munication of this knowledge to them; 
together with the removal of all obstacles 
to man’s entrance into the fellowship 
with God implied by the Covenant. This 
twofold function is in these first three 
verses shown to be discharged by Christ. 
He as Son speaks to men for God and 
thus supersedes all previous revelations ; 
while, instead of appointing a priest who 
can only picture a cleansing, and accom- 
plish a ceremonial purity, He becomes 
Priest and actually cleanses men from 
sin, and so effects their actual fellowship 
with God. 

Ver. 1. In sonorous and dignified terms 
the writer abruptly makes his first great 
affirmation: ‘‘God having spoken . 


, 


spoke”. 6 @eds Aadyjoas . . . éAd- 


Anoev, for, however contrasted, previous 
revelations proceeded from the same 
source and are one in design and in 
general character with that which is final. 
In the N.T. Aadety is not used in a dis- 
paraging sense, but, especially in this 
Epistle, is used of God making known 
His will. See ii. 2, iii. 5, v. 5, etc. God 
spoke, desired to be understood, to come 
into communication with men and there- 
fore uttered Himself in intelligible forms, 
and succeeded, all through the past, in 
making Himself and His will known to 
men. He had not kept silence, allowing 
men to feel after Him if haply they 
might find Him. He had met the out- 
stretched hand and guided the seeker. 
And this “speaking” in the past was 
preparatory to the final speaking in 
Christ ; ‘‘ God having spoken . . . spoke”’. 
The earlier revelations were the prepara- 
tion for the later but were distinguished 
from it in four particulars—in the time, 
in the recipients, in the agents, in the 
manner. 

wokvpepoas Kal wodkuTpéTws 
‘‘in many parts and in many ways”, 
The alliteration is characteristic of the 
author, cf. v. 8, v.14, vii. 3, ix. Io, etc. 
For the use of the words in Greek 
authors see Wetstein. mwoAvpepds points 
to the fragmentary character of former 
revelations, They were given piece-meal, 
bit by bit, part by part, as the people 
needed and were able to receive them. 
The revelation of God was essentially 
progressive; all was not disclosed at 
once, because all could not at once be 
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understood. One aspect of God’s nature, 
one element in His purposes, reflected 
from the conditions of their time, the 
prophets could know ; but in the nature 
of things it was impossible they should 
know the whole. They were like men 
listening to a clock striking, always get- 
ting nearer the truth but obliged to wait 
till the whole was heard. Man can only 
know in part, é« pépovs, I Cor. xiii. [A 
fine illustration will be found in Brown- 
ing’s Cleon, in lines beginning: ‘‘ those 
divine men of old time have reached, 
thou sayest well, each at one point the 
outside verge,” etc..] The ‘‘ speaking” of 
God to the fathers was conditioned by 
the capacity of the prophets. His speak- 
ing was also wodutpémas [cf. Odyss. i. 1. 
“AvSpa pou évvere, Motoa, ToAUTpoToV] 
not in one stereotyped manner but in 
modes varying with the message, the 
messenger, and those to whom the 
word is sent. Sometimes, therefore, God 
spoke by an institution, sometimes by 
parable, sometimes in a psalm, sometimes 
in an act of righteous indignation. For, 
as Peake says, “the author is speaking 
not of the forms in which God spoke to 
the prophets, but of the modes in which 
He spoke through them to the fathers. 
The message took the form of law or 
prophecy, of history or psalm; now it 
was given in signs, now in types.’’ So 
Hofmann. These features of previous 
revelations, so prominently :set and ex- 
pressed so grandiloquently, cannot have 
been meant to disparage them, rather to 
bring into view their affluence and plia- 
bility and many-sided application to the 
growing receptivity and varying needs 
of men. He wins his readers by sug- 
gesting the grandeur of past revelations. 
But it is at the same time true, as Calvin 
remarks, “‘ varietatem fuisse imperfec- 
tionis notam”. So Bengel, ‘“Ipsa pro- 
phetarum multitudo indicat, eos ex parte 
prophetasse”’. These characteristics, 
while they encouragingly disclosed God’s 
purpose to find His way to men, did 
yet discredit, as inadequate for perfect 
achievement, each method that was tried. 
The contrast in the new revelation is 
implied in the word ékd@.aey, indicating 
that the work was once for all accom- 
plished. 

The next note of previous revelations 
is found in wddau “ of old,” not merely 
“in time past” as A.V.; marking the 
time referred to in NaAyoas as contrasted 
with the writer’s present, and gently 
suggesting that other methods of speak- 
ing might now be appropriate. Already 
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in 2 Cor. iii. 14 the Mosaic covenant is 
spoken of as 4 wadaa Sabin cf. viii. 
13. Here waar is contrasted with én’ 
éoxdrov Tav jpepdv TovTwv, “at the 
last of these days,” [‘‘ Aufs Ende dieser 
Tage,” Weizsacker],z.e., in the Messianic 
time at the close of the period known to 
the Jews as ‘‘this present time or age’’. 
The expression is used in the LAX 
indifferently with én’ éoydarev T. jpepav 
or év tais éoydrais Apepars to translate 
DD 77 TMTINA (see Isa. ii. 2; 
re tee 

Gen. xlix. 1; Num. xxiv. 14), which was 
used to denote either the future indefin- 
itely or the Messianic period, ‘“‘ the 
latter days” in which all prophecy was 
to find its fulfilment. Bleek quotes 
Kimchi as saying: ‘‘ Ubicunque leguntur 
‘Beaharith Hayamim’ ibi sermo est de 
diebus Messiae”. And Wetstein quotes 
R. Nachman: ‘‘ Extremum dierum con- 
sensu. omnium doctorum sunt Dies 
Messiae”’. It was this Jewish usage 
which the N.T. writers followed in 
speaking of their own times as “the 
last days;” ém éoydrov Tt. xpdvov 
(Jude 18); ém éoydrwv tT. Apepov (2 
Pet. iii. 3); é@m éoyxdrov tT. xpdvev 
(x Pet. i. 20); and in this Epistle, ix. 26, 
Christ is said to have appeared émi 
ovytedela TOV aidvev. The first Advent 
as terminating the old world and in- 
troducing the Messianic reign was 
considered the consummation. The 
introduction of the word Tovrey is 
suggested by the Jewish division of the 
world’s course into two periods: “ This 
Age” (Ha-Olam MHazzeh) and The 
Coming Age (Ha-Olam Habbah). The 
end of ‘this age’’ or ‘these days” was 
signalised by the coming of the Messiah, 
the new revelation in Christ. More 
effectually than the Jews themselves 
expected has the Advent of the Messiah 
antiquated the old world and opened a 
new period. 

The temporal contrast is further 
marked by the words rots watpaauyv 
(ver. r) and 4 p tv (ver. 2). Former revela- 
tions had been made to “ the fathers,” z.¢., 
of the Jewish people, as in John vii. 22; 
Rom. ix. 5, xv. 8; 2 Pet. iii. 4. More 
frequently “ou” “your” “ their” is 
added, as in Acts iii. 13, 25; Luke vi. 53. 
But it is idle to urge, with von Soden, 
the absence of the pronoun as weighing 
against the restriction of the term in this 
place to the Jewish fathers. ‘piv ‘to 
us” of these last days, of the Christian 
dispensation. 

The determining contrast between the 
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< a ca ss 
Anger piv ev vid, 2. dv €Onke KAnpordpor wdvtwv, BV ob Kal Tods b Ps. ii. 8; 


Matt. xxi. 


aidvas émoinoey,! 3. “Ss dy dmatyaopa THs Béés Kal xapaxThp 38; Joan. 


i. 16, 
Col. i. 15, 7; Phil. ii.6; Apoc. iy. 11. 


1.3; Eph. 
iii.9; Col. 


c viii. 1 et ix. 12, etc., et xii.2; Ps. cx. 1; Sap. vii. 26; Joan. i. 4, et xiv. 9; 2 Cor. iv.4; 


1T.R. in DbKLP with other MSS. and versions; kat ewouncev T. atwvas in 


SABD%, etc., E, etc. 


two revelations is found in this, that in 
the one God spoke év rots mpodyrats, 
while in the other He spoke év vid. 
**The prophets” stand here, not for the 
prophetic writings as in Jo. vi. 45; Acts 
xiil. 40, etc.; but for all those who had 
spoken for God, and especially for that 
great series of men from Abraham and 
Moses onwards who had been the organs 
of revelation and were identified with it 
.{cf. the Parable of the Wicked Husband- 
men). The prep. év is not used in 
its instrumental sense (cf. Habak. ii. 1), 
nor is it = 81a, it brings God closer to 
the hearers of the prophetic word, and 
implies that what the prophets spoke, God 
spoke. So Hofmannand Weiss. [‘‘Ipse 
in cordibus eorum dixit quicquid illi foras 
vel dictis vel factis locuti sunt hominibus,” 
Herveius.] The full significance of év is 
seen in év vid. évvut@ without the 
article must be translated ‘‘in a son” or 
‘‘in one who is a son,” indicating the 
nature of the person through whom this 
final revelation was made. The revelation 
now consisted not merely in what was 
said [wpopytrats] but in what He was 
[vids]. This revelation was final because 
made by one who in all He is and does, 
reveals the Father. By uttering Himself 
He expresses God. A Son who can be 
characteristically designated a son, carries 
in Himself the Father’s nature and does 
not need to be instructed in purposes 
which are also and already His own, nor 
to be officially commissioned and em- 
powered to do what He cannot help 
doing. ‘Noman knoweth the Son but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man 
the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him” 
(cf. John i. 18). The whole section on 
“The Son of God’”’ in Dalman’s Die 
Worte Fesu should be read in this 
connection. ‘Son’ is here used in its 
Messianic reference, as the quotations 
cited in vv. 5, 6 prove. The attributes 
ascribed to the Son are at the same time 
Divine attributes. [So Baur and Pfleiderer. 
Ménégoz denies this]. The writer appar- 
ently experiences no difficulty in attaching 
to one and the same personality the 


creating of the world and the dying to 
cleanse sin. 

The Son is described in six particulars 
which illustrate His supremacy and His 
fitness to reveal the Father: (1) His 
destination to universal lordship (év 
€0nxev KAynpovépov mavtwv); (2) His 
agency in creation (8 od émolyoev rT. 
ai@vas); (3) His likeness to God (&v 
amravyacpa «.1.A.); (4) His relation to 
the world) $épwv Ta wdvra); (5) His 
redemptive work (ka@apiopov . . . 
mounodpevos) ; (6) His exaltation (éka- 
Oioev ev SeftG «.T.A.). Cf. Vaughan. 
dv e0nkev KAnpovépov wavrav “ whom 
He appointed heir of all”. Davidson, 
Weiss and others understand this of the 
actual elevation of Christ, on His ascen- 
sion, to the Lordship of all. [** Dass der 
Verfasser bei diesen Worten an den 
erhéhten Christus gedacht habe, halten 
wir fir unzweifelhaft,” Riehm, p. 295]. 
But the position of the clause in the 
verse and the subsequent mention of the 
exaltation in ver. 3 rather indicate that 
€0yxev has here its ordinary meaning 
(see Elsner and Bleek) of “ appointed,” 
and that the reference is to Ps. il. 8 
Séc0w cor vn Thy KAnpovoplay cov 
«.7.., SO Hofmann. Through this Son 
God is to accomplish His purpose. The 
Son is to reign over all. The writer lifts 
the thought of the despondent to Christ's 
triumph and Lordship. In the Parable of 
the Wicked Husbandmen Christ speaks 
of Himself as Heir. It is involved in 
the Sonship; Gal. iv. 7. It is not 
simply possessor but possessor because 
of a relation to the Supreme. The 
Father could not be called KkAnpovépos. 
Dalman shows that the 2nd Psalm 
“‘deduces from the filial relation of the 
King of Zion to God, that universal 
dominion, originally proper to God, is 
bequeathed to the Sonas an inheritance,” 
Worte Fesu, p. 220, E. Tr. 268. Cf. also 
Matt. xi. 27, mdvra por wapeds0n tard TOU 
aatpdés pov. [Chrysostom says the use of 
the term brings out two points 7d Tis 
vidtHTOS YvACLoV, kal TO THS KUPLdTHTOS 
avardéomacrtov.| The inheritance is not 
fully entered upon, until it can be said 
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that ‘ the kingdom of the world is become 
the Kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ; (Revs xi. 15. —Cjf., Heb. “11578: 
But by His incarnation He came into 
touch with men and poured His life into 
human history, at once claiming and 
securing His great inheritance. 

SV od kal érolynoev Tovs aid- 
vas ‘through whom also He made the 
world,” “‘per quem fecit et secula”’ (Vulg.), 
‘durch Welchen er auch die Weltzeiten 
gemacht hat’ (Weizsacker). ‘‘Secula et 
omnia in iis decurrentia” (Bengel). Weiss 
thinks it quite improbable that so pure a 
Greek writer should use ai@vas in the 
rabbinical sense as = “world,” and he 
believes that the Greek interpreters are 
right in retaining the meaning ‘‘ world- 


periods”. But in xi. 3 it becomes 
obvious that this writer could use the 
word as virtually = xéopos. ‘The 


thought of duration is never wholly lost 
in the Scripture use of aidy, though in 
this place, and in xi. 3 it is all but 
effaced” (Vaughan). Cf. Schoettgen 
and McCaul. The writer perhaps has it 
in his mind that the significant element 
in creation is not the mass or magnifi- 
cence of the material spheres but the 
evolution of God’s purposes through the 
ages. The mind staggers in endeavour- 
ing to grasp the vastness of the physical 
universe but much more overwhelming is 
the thought of those times and ages and 
aeons through which the purpose of God 
is gradually unfolding, unhasting and 
unresting, in the boundless life He has 
called into being. Hewhois the end and 
aim, the heir, of all things is also their 
creator. The «at brings out the propriety 
of committing all things to the hand that 
brought them into being. The revealer 
is the creator, Jo. i, 1-5. He only can 
guide the universe to its fit end who at 
first, presumably with wisdom equal to 
His power, brought it into being. [‘‘ Cette 
idée d’un étre céleste chargé de réaliser la 
pensée créatrice de Dieu est une idée 
philonienne; elle a pénétré dans le 
Judaisme sous l’influence de la philosophie 
grecque’”’ (Ménégoz). It is true that 
this is a Philonic idea (see numerous 
passages in Carpzov, Bleek, McCaul and 
Drummond) but we may also say with 


omit 8 eavrov with S,ABDDP, 17, 46*,, 


Weiss “ Die philonischen Aussagen . 
gehoren gar nicht hierher”. Certainly 
Philo never claimed for a definite his- 
torical person the attributes here enum- 
erated.] For the Son’s agency in Creation 
see Johni. 2; Col. i. 15. Grotius’ ren- 
dering ‘“‘ propter Messiam conditum esse 
mundum” is interesting as illustrating 
his standpoint, but would require 8v’ dv. 
Ver. 3. Os dv Grwatyaopa... + 
‘‘ Who being effulgence of His glory and 
express image of His nature.” The 
relative ds finds its antecedent in vio, 
its verb in éxd@icev; and the interposed 
participles prepare for the statement of the 
main verb by disclosing the fitness of 
Christ to be the revealer of God, and 
to make atonement. The two clauses, 
dv... dépov te, are closely bound to- 
gether and seem intended to convey the 
impression that during Christ’s redemp- 
tive activity on earth there was no ken- 
osis, but that these Divine attributes lent 
efficacy to His whole work. [On the 
difficulty of this conception see Gore’s 
Bampton Lec., p. 266, and Carpenter’s 
Essex Hall Lec., p.87.] &mwatyaopa 
TiS SéEqs... Gravyacpa may mean 
either what is flashed forth, or what is. 
flashed back : either “‘ ray”’ or “‘ reflection”. 
Calvin, Beza, Thayer, Ménégoz prefer 
the latter meaning. Thus Grotius has, 
‘‘repercussus divinae majestatis, qualis. 
est solis in nube”. The Greek fathers, 
on the other hand, uniformly adopt the 
meaning “‘effulgence’’. Thus Theodoret 
76 yap amatyacpa Kal é« Tov mupds 
éott, kal oby TO Tupt éotL* Kal aitiov 
pev Exe TO Twp, dxopiotov Sé got Tod 
mupds ... Kal TO Tupl 8 dpodues Td 


amravyarpa : ovKotvy Kal 6 ,vids TO 
matpit. Soin the Nicene Creed as é« 


gwtds. ‘The word ‘efflulgence’ seems 
to mean not rays of light streaming from 
a body in their connection with that 
body or as part of it, still less the reflec-. 
tion of these rays caused by their falling 
upon another body, but rather rays of 
light coming out from the original body 
and forming a similar light-body them- 
selves” (Davidson). So Weiss, who says. 
that the ‘“Strahlenglanz ein zweites 
Wesen erzeugt”’. Philo’s use of the 
word lends colour to this meaning when. 


3. 


he says of the human soul breathed 
into man by God that it was dre tis 
pakapias Kal tpiopakapias icews 
amavyacpa. So in India, Chaitanya 
taught that the human soul was like a 
ray from the Divine Being; God like a 
blazing fire and the souls like sparks that 
spring out of it. In the Arian contro 
versy this designation of the Son was 
appealed to as proving that He is eter- 
nally generated and exists not by an act 
of the Father’s will but essentially. See 
Suicer, s.v. As the sun cannot exist or 
a lamp burn without radiating light, so 
/God is essentially Father and Son. +s 
86Ens avrov. God's glory is all that 
belongs to,him as God, and the Son is the 
effulgence of God’s glory, not only a 
single ray but as Origen says : dys Tis 
8ééns. Therefore the Son cannot but 
reveal the Father. Calvin says: ‘‘ Dum 
igitur audis filium esse splendorem Pater- 
nae gloriae, sic apud te cogita, gloriam 
Patris esse invisibilem, donec in Christo 
refulgeat”’. As completing the thought 
of these words and bringing out still 
more emphatically the fitness of the Son 
to reveal, it is added kat xapaxtip 
TiS tTooTaGGEwS a’TOV. YXapak- 
Tp, as its form indicates, originally 
meant the cutting agent [xapdooeuv], 
the tool or person who engraved. In 
common use, however, it usurped the 
place of xdpaypa and denoted the im- 
press or mark made by the graving tool, 
especially the mark upon a coin which 
determined its value; hence, any dis- 
tinguishing mark, identifying a thing or 
person, character. ‘‘ Express image ”’ 
translates it well. The mark left on wax 
or metal is the ‘‘ express image”’ of the 
seal or stamp. It is a reproduction of 
each characteristic feature of the original. 
twrogtdaews rendered “person” in 
A.V.; ‘ substance,” the strict etymo- 
logical equivalent, in R.V. To the 
English ear, perhaps, “nature” or ‘ es- 
sence” better conveys the meaning. It 
has not the strict meaning it afterwards 
acquired in Christian theology, but de- 
notes all that from which the glory 
springs and with which indeed it is 
identical. [We must not confound the 
8é£a with the dwatyaopa as Hofmann 
and others do. The tréeracis is the 
nature, the 8é& its quality, the amavy- 
agpa its manifestation.] There is in the 
Father nothing which is not reproduced 
in the Son, save the relation of Father to 
Son. Ménégoz objects that though a 
mirror perfectly reflects the object before 
it and the wax bears the very image of 
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the seal, the mirror and the wax have 
not the same nature as that which they 
represent. And Philo more than once 
speaks of man’s rational nature as tUqros 
Tis kal xapakthp Oelas Svvdpews, and 
the aravyacpa of that blessed nature, 
see Quod deter. insid., c. xxiii.; De Opif. 
Mundi, c. li. All that he means by this 
is, that man is made in God’s image. 
But while no doubt the primary signific- 
ance of the terms used by the writer to 
the Hebrews is to affirm the fitness of 
Christ to reveal God, the accompanying 
expressions, in which Divine attributes 
are ascribed to Him, prove that this fit-. 
ness to reveal was based upon com- 
munity of nature. The two clauses, és 
to avrov, have frequently been accepted 
as exhibiting the Trinitarian versus the 
Arian and Sabellian positions; the Sabel- 
lians accepting the amavyaopa as repre- 
senting their view of the modal manifes- 
tation of Godhead, the Arians finding it 
possible to accept the second clause, but 
neither party willing to accept both 
clauses—separate or individual existence 
of the Son being found in the figure of 
the seal, while identity of nature seemed 
to be affirmed in amravyacpa. [vmrdor-- 
agts was derived from the Stoics who 
used it as the equivalent of ovota, that 
which formed the essential substratum, +3. 
troxetpevov, of all qualities. The Greek 
fathers, however, understood by it what 
they termed mpécwrov épootorov and 
affirmed that there were in the Godhead 
three twootdoers. The Latin fathers 
translating tmdotacis by substantia 
could not make this affirmation. Hence 
arose confusion until Gregory Nazianzen 
pointed out that the difference was one 
of words not of ideas, and that it was due 
to the poverty of the Latin language. See 
Suicer, s.v.; Bleek in loc.; Bigg’s Chris- 
tian Platonists, p. 164-5; Dean Strong’s 
Articles in ¥.T.S. for 1901 on the His- 
tory of the Theological term Substance ;; 
Calvin Inst., i, 13, 2; Loofs’ Leitfaden, 
p. 109 note and p. 134.] 

dépwv tre Ta wWavTa... “and 
upholding all things by the word of His 
power”. The meaning of ¢épev is seen 
in such expressions as that of Moses in 
Num. xi. 14 od Svvyoopat éyo pdvos: 
hépey wavra tov Aadv Totrov, where 
the idea of being responsible for their 
government and guidance is involved. 
So in Plutarch’s Lucullus, 6, hépew thy 
méXw of governing the city. In Latin 
Cicero (pro Flac., 37) reminds his judges 
“ sustinetis rempublicam humeris vestris”. 
See Bleek. In Rabbinic literature, as. 
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Schoettgen shows, God is commonly 
spoken of as ‘‘portans mundum,” the 


1D In Philo, 


the Logos is the helmsman and pilot of 
all things (De Cherub.) tO pypati, by 
the expression of His power, by making 
His will felt in all created nature. The 
present, gé€pwv, seems necessarily to 
involve that during the whole of His 
earthly career, this function of upholding 
nature was being discharged. Probably 
the clause is inserted not merely to 
illustrate the dignity of the Son, but to 
suggest that the whole course of nature 
and history, when rightly interpreted, 
reveals the Son and therefore the Father. 
The responsibility of bringing the world 
to a praiseworthy issue depends upon 
Christ, and as contributing to this work 
His earthly ministry was undertaken. 
For the notable thing He accomplished 
as God’s Son, the use He made of His 
dignity and power, is expressed in the 
words, kaQaptopov T apapTLdv 
mTounoapevos “having accomplished 
purification of the sins”. This was as 
essential to the formation of the covenant 
as the ability rightly to represent God’s 
mind and will. This itself was the 
supreme revelation of God, and it was 
‘only after accomplishing this He could 
sit down at God’s right hand as one who 
had finished the work of mediating the 
eternal covenant. mounodpevos, the mid. 
voice, supersedes the necessity of 8v 
éavrTov. The aorist part. implies that the 
cleansing referred to was a single definite 
act performed before He sat down, and 
in some way preparatory to that Exalta- 
tion. The word receives explanation in 
subsequent passages of the Ep. vii. 27, 
ix, 12-14. KaBaptopds as used in LXX 
suggests that the cleansing referred to 
means the removal of guilt and its 
consciousness. The worshippers were 
fitted by cleansing to appear before 
God. 

éxdOrcev év Seg g... “sat down 
at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high”, éxd@oev seems to denote that 
the work undertaken by the Son was 
satisfactorily accomplished; while the 
sitting down éy Sefi@ x.1.A. denotes 
entrance upon a reign. The source of 
the expression is in Ps. cx. 1 (cited v. 
13) where the Lord says to Messiah 
xdbov é« Sefay pov, and this not only as 


Hebrew word being 
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introducing Him to the place of security 
and favour, but also of dignity and 
power. ‘‘The King’s right hand was 
the place of power and dignity, belonging 
to the minister of his authority and his 
justice, and the channel of his mercy, 
the Mediator in short between him and 
his people” (Rendall). Cf. Ps. Ixxx. 17. 
In contrast to the ever-growing and never 
complete revelation to the fathers, which 
kept the race always waiting for some- 
thing more sufficing, there came at last 
that revelation which contained all and 
achieved all. But the expression not 
only looks backward in approval of the 
work done by the Son, but forward to 
the result of this work in His supremacy 
over all human affairs. peyahkootvy 
is ascribed to God in Jude 25 and in 
Deut. xxxii. 3 8é6Te peyadkootvny TO Deg 
jpav. Cf. also Clem., Ep., xvi. Here 
it is used to denote the sovereign 
majesty inherent in God (cf. xii. 2; Mk. 
xiv. 62). The words év trAos are 
connected by Westcott and Vaughan 
with ékad@icev. It is better, with Beza 
and Bleek, to connect them with peyad- 
wovvys, for while in x, 12 and xii. 2, 
where it is said He sat down on the 
throne of God, no further designation is 
needed; in viii. 1, as here, where it is 
said that He sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty, it is felt that some 
further designation is needed and év Tots 
ovpayots is added. No local region is 
intended, but supreme spiritual influence, 
mediation between God, the ultimate 
love, wisdom and sovereignty, and this 
world. This writer and his contemporary 
fellow-Christians, had reached the con- 
viction here expressed, partly from 
Christ’s words and partly from their 
own experience of His power. 

Vv. 4—il. 18. The Son and the Angels. 
Ver. 4, although forming part of the 
sentence I-3, introduces a subject which 
continues to be more or less in view 
throughout chaps. i. and ii. The 
exaltation of the Mediator to the right 
hand of Sovereignty is in keeping with 
His designation as Son, a designation 
which marked Him out as superior to 
the angels. Proof is adduced from the 
O.T. To this proof, in accordance with 
the writer’s manner, a resulting admoni- 
tion is attached, ii. 1-4. And the 
remainder of chap. ii. is occupied with an 
explanation of the reasonableness of the 
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incarnation and the suffering it involved ; 
or, in other words, it is explained why if 
Christ is really greater than the angels, 
He had to be made a little lower than 
they. 

TOTOVTH KpEiTTwYV yevépevos 
- - . ‘having become as much superior 
to the angels as He has obtained a more 
excellent namethan they”. The form of 
comparison here used, roo. . . . daq is 
found also, vii. 20-22, viii. 6,x. 25 ; also in 
Philo. «pe(ttwv is one of the words most 
necessary in an Epistle in which com- 
parison is never out of sight. The Son 
became (yevépevos) greater than the an- 
gels in virtue of taking His seat at God’s 
right hand. This exaltation was the 
result of His earthly work. It is as 
Mediator of the new revelation, who has 
cleansed the sinful by His death, that He 
assumes supremacy. And this is in keep- 
ing with and in fulfilment of His obtain- 
ing the name of Son. Thisname kexAn- 
povouykev, He has obtained, not ‘ von 
Anfang an” as’Bleek and others say, but 
as Riehm points out, in the O.T. The 
Messiah, then future, was spoken of as 
Son; and therefore to the O.T. reference 
is at once madein proof. The Messianic 
Sonship no doubt rests upon the Eternal 
Sonship, but it is not the latter but the 
former that is here in view. 

In support of this statement the writer 
adduces an abundance of evidence, no 
fewer than seven passages being cited 
from the O.T. Before considering these, 
two preliminary objections may first be 
removed. (1) To us nothing may seem 
less in need of proof than that Christ 
who has indelibly impressed Himself 
on mankind is superior to the angels 
who are little more than a picturesque 
adornment of earthly life. But when this 
writer lived the angels may be said to 
have been in possession, whereas Christ 
had yet to win His inheritance. More- 
over, as Schoettgen shows (p. 905) it was 
usual and needful to make good the pro- 
position, ‘‘ Messias major est Patriarchis, 
Mose, et Angelis ministerialibus”’. Prof. 
Odgers, too, has shown (Proceedings of 
Soc. of Hist. Theol., 1895-6) that quite pos- 
sibly the writer had in view some Jewish 
Gnostics who believed that Christ Him- 
self belonged to the angelic creation and 
had, with the angels, a fluid personality 
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and no proper human nature. In any 
case it was worth the writer’s while to. 
carry home to the conviction of his con- 
temporaries that a mediation accom- 
plished by one who was tempted and 
suffered and wrought righteousness, a 
mediation of an ethical and spiritual kind, 
must supersede a mediation accomplished 
by physical marvels and angelic minis- 
tries. (2) The passages cited from the 
Old Testament in proof of Christ’s 
superiority although their immediate his- 
torical application is disregarded, are con- 
fidently adduced in accordance with the 
universal use of Scripture in the writer’s 
time. But it must not be supposed that. 
these passages are culled at random. 
With all his contemporaries this writer 
believed that where statements were 
made of an Israelitish king or other 
official in an ideal form not presently 
realised in those directly addressed or 
spoken of, these were considered to be 
Messianic, that is to say, destined to find 
their fulfilment and realisation in the 
Messiah. These interpretations of Scrip- 
ture were the inevitable result of faith in 
God. The people were sure that God 
would somehow and at some time fulfil 
the utmost of His promise. 

The first two quotations (ver. 5) illus- 
trate the giving of the more excellent 
name; the remaining quotations exhibit 
the superiority of the Son to angels, or 
more definitely the supreme rule and im- 
perishable nature of the Son, in contrast 
to the perishable nature and servile func- 
tion of the angels. 

Ver. 5. tThvu yap elev wore TOV ayy- 
édov .. . “ For to which of the angels 
did he ever say My Son art Thou, I 
this day have begotten Thee?” ivi to 
what individual; more in the whole 
course of history. The angels as a class. 
are called ‘Sons of Elohim” in the 
OUT. (Gens wiez 3), Ps, xxix 1, bexix.) 7/5 
Jobi.6), But this was not used in its 
strict sense but merely as expressive of 
indefinite greatness, nor was it addressed 
to any individual. etmev, the subject un- 
expressed, as is common in citing Scrip- 
ture (2 Cor. vi. 2; Gal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 8, 
etc.), Winer and Blass supply 6 @eés, 
others 4 ypady. Warfield, who gives 
the fullest treatment of the subjectless 
use of éyer, gyol, and such words. 
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(Presb. and Ref. Rev., July, 1899) 
holds that either subject may be sup- 
plied, because ‘under the force of their 
conception of Scripture as an oracular 
book it was all one to the N.T. 
writers whether they said ‘God says’ or 
‘Scripture says’.’’ Here, however, the 
connection involves that the subject is 
6 Qeds. The words cited are from Ps. ii. 
7 and are in verbal agreement with the 
LXX, which again accurately represents 
the Hebrew. The psalm was written to 
celebrate the accession of a King, Solo- 
mon or some other; but the writer, see- 
‘ing in his mind’s eye the ideal King, 
clothes the new monarch in his robes. 
The King was called God’s Son on the 
‘basis of the promise made to David 
(2 Sam. vii. 14) and quoted in the follow- 
ing clauses: The words éy® ovpepov 
~yeyévynka oe do not seem to add much 
to the foregoing words, except by em- 
phasising them, according to the ordinary 
method of Hebrew poetry. ovypepov is 
evidently intended to mark a special oc- 
casion or crisis and cannot allude to the 
eternal generation of the Son. In its 
original reference it meant ‘I have be- 
gotten Thee to the kingly dignity’’. It 
is not the beginning of life, but the en- 
trance on office that is indicated by yey- 
évvnxa, and it is as King the person 
addressed is God’s Son. Thus Paul, in 
his address to the Pisidians (Acts xiii. 33), 
applies it to the Resurrection of Christ; 
cf. Rom. i. 4. The words, then, find 
their fulfilment in Christ’s Resurrection 
-and Ascension and sitting down at God’s 
tight hand as Messiah. He was thus 
proclaimed King, begotten to the royal 
dignity, and in this sense certainly no 
angel was ever called God’s Son. 

This is more fully illustrated by another 
passage introduced by the usual kat 
mwa\uyv (see x. 30, and Longinus, De Subdl., 
chap. iv, etc.). "Ey éropar atte cis 
mwatépa ..., words spoken in God’s 
name by Nathan in reference to David’s 
seed, and conveying to him the assurance 
that the kings of his dynasty should ever 
enjoy the favour and protection and 
inspiration enabling them to rule as 
God’s representatives. This promise is 
prior in history to the previous quotation, 
and is its source; see 2 Sam. vii. 14. 
éropar eis is Hellenistic after a Hebrew 
model. See Blass, Gram., p. 85. 

Ver. 6. Stay 8& wadw cioaydyy ... 
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‘“« And when He shall again have brought 
the first-begotten into the world [of men], 
He says, “‘ And let all God’s angels wor- 
ship Him’’. Having shown that ‘‘ Son”’ is 
a designation reserved tor the Messiah 
and not given to any of the angels, the 
writer now advances a step and adduces 
a Scripture which shows that the relation 
of angels to the Messiah is one of 
worship. It is not easy to determine 
whether wdAuv merely indicates a fresh 
quotation (so Bleek, Bruce, etc.) as in 


ver. 5; or should be construed with 
eioaydayy. On the whole, the latter is 
preferable. Both the position of maAw 


and the tense of eioay. seem to make 
for this construction. The ‘bringing 
in” is still future. Apparently it is to 
the second Advent reference is made; 
cf. ix. 28. To refer eioay. to the incar- 
nation, with Chrysostom, Calvin, Bengel, 
Bruce (see esp. Schoettgen); or to the 
resurrection with Grotius; or to an 
imagined introduction of the Son to 
created beings at some past period, with 
Bleek, is, as Weiss says, “ sprachwidrig”. 
Rendall remarks: “ The words bring in 
have here a legal significance; they 
denote the introduction of an heir into 
his inheritance, and are used by the LXX 
with reference to putting Israel in 
possession of his own land both in the 
time of Joshua and at the Restoration 
(Exod. vi. 8, xv. 17; Deut. =ac7s)2”’ 
This throws light not only on eioay. but 
also on wpwtétoKoyv and oikoupéevny, and 
confirms the interpretation of the clause 
as referring to the induction of the 
first-born into His inheritance, the world 
of men. mpwtdér. is used of Christ (1) in 
relation to the other children of Mary 
(Luke ii. 7; Matt. i. 25); (2) in relation 
to other men (Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 18); 
(3) in relation to creation (Col. i. 15). 
Nowhere else in N.T. is it used absol- 
utely; but cf. Ps, Ixxxix. 27. “I will make 
him first-born,” i.e., superior in dignity 
and closer inintimacy. Aéyeu, the present 
is used because the words recorded in 
Scripture and still unfulfilled are meant. 
These words, kal mpooxuvyocdtwcav... 
occur verbatim in Moses’ song (Deut. 
xxxii. 43). In the Alexandrian text, from 
which this writer usually quotes, we find 
viol Geod (v. Swete’s LXX), but in a 
copy of the song subjoined to the Psalter 
this MS, itself has @yyeNo.r. The words 
are not represented in the Hebrew, and 
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are supposed by Delitzsch to have been 
added in the liturgical use of Moses’ 
song. The part of the song to which 
they are attached represents the coming 
of God to judgment, a fact which further 
favours the view that it is the second 
Advent our author has in view. 

Ver. 7. kal mpds pév tots ayyéAous 
Aéyer. . . . The mpds pév of this verse is 
balanced by mpés 8¢ in ver. 8; andin both 
apés is to be rendered ‘‘ with reference 
to,” or“ of” as in Luke xx. 19; Rom. x. 
21; Xen., Mem., iv. 2-15. Cf. Winer, 
Pp. 505: and our own expression “ speak 
to such and such a point”. 6 moudyv 
«.T.d. cited from Ps. civ. 4, Linemann 
and others hold that the Hebrew is 
wrongly rendered and means ‘‘ who 
maketh winds his messengers ”’ not ‘‘ who 
maketh His angels winds”. Calvin, too, 
finds no reference to angels in the words. 
He believes that in this Hymn of Creation 
the Psalmist, to illustrate how God is in 
all nature, says “ who maketh the winds 
his messengers,’’z.e., uses for his purposes 
the apparently wildest of natural forces, 
and “flaming fire his ministers,” the 
most rapid, resistless and devouring 
of agents controlled by the Divine hand. 
Cf. Shakespeare, ‘‘ thought-executing 
fires”. The writer accepts the LXX 
translation and it serves his purpose of 
exhibiting that the characteristic function 
of angels is service, and that their form 
and appearance depend upon the will of 
God. This was thecurrent Jewish view. 
Many of the sayings quoted by Schoett- 
gen and Weber suggest that with some 
of the Rabbis the belief in angels was 
little more than a way of expressing 
their faith in a spiritual, personal power 
behind the forces of nature. ‘* When they 
are sent on a mission to earth, they are 
wind: when they stand before God they 
are fire.’ The angel said to Manoah, 
“I know not after what image I am 
made, for God changes us every hour ; 
why, then, dost thou ask after my name ? 
Sometimes He makes us fire, at others 
wind; sometimes men, at other times 
angels.” Sometimes they appear to 
have no individual existence at all, but 
are merely the light-radiance or halo of 
God’s glory. ‘No choir of angels sings 
God’s praises twice, for each day God 
creates new hosts which sing His praises 
and then vanish into the stream of fire 


8. “ampds 8€ Tdv vidv, ‘Oh Ps. xlv.6, 


from under the throne of His glory whence 
they came.’’ Cf. also the Book of 
Jubilees, ii. 2. ‘On the first day He 
created the heavens which are above and 
the earth and the waters and all the 
spirits which serve before Him—the 
angels of the presence, and the angels of 
sanctification, and the angels of the 
spirit of the winds, and the angels of the 
spirit of the clouds, and of darkness, and 
of snow and of hail, and of hoar frost, 
and the angels of the voices of the 
thunder and of the lightning, and the 
angels of the spirits of cold and of heat, 
and of winter and of spring, and of 
autumn and of summer, and of all the 
spirits of His creatures which are in the 
heavens and on the earth, the abysses 
and the darkness, eventide and the light, 
dawn and day which He hath prepared 
in the knowledge of His heart.” One 
thing all these citations serve to bring 
out is that the angels were merely 
servants; like the physical forces of 
nature they were dependent and perish- 
able. In contrast to these qualities 
are those ascribed to the Son. 

Ver. 8. wpds 8€ trov vidv..., 
the quotation being from Ps. xlv. in which 
the King in God’s kingdom is described 
ideally. The pointsin the quotation which 
make it relevant to the writer’s purpose are 
the ascription of dominion and perpetuity 
to the Son. The emphatic words, there- 
fore, are Opdvos, eis Tov aidva, PaBdos, 
and rapa Tots peTdxous gov. It does not 
matter, therefore, whether we translate 
‘“‘ Thy throne is God”’ or ‘‘ Thy throne, O 
God,” for the point here to be affirmed is 
not that the Messiah is Divine, but that 
He has a throne and everlasting do- 
minion. Westcott adopts the rendering 
“God is thy throne,” and compares Ps. 
laxtoes elisa xxVin ae eS xCrul ex Clot 52. 
Deut. xxx. 27. He thinks it scarcely 
possible that “God” can be addressed to 
the King. Vaughan, on the other hand, 
says: ‘‘ Evidently a vocative. God is 
thy throne might possibly have been said 
(Ps. xlvi. 1): thy throne is God seems an 
unnatural phrase. And even in its first 
(human) application the vocative would 
cause no difficulty (Ps. Ixxxii.6; John x. 
34, 35).”’ Weiss strongly advocates this 
construction, and speaks of the other as 
quite given up. ets tov aidva fT. 
ai@vos, ‘to the age of the age,” “ for 
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ever and ever,” “to all eternity.” Cf. Eph. 
ili, 21, €ig wdoas T. yeveds TOU atdvos T. 
aidvev, and the frequent eis tT. ai@vas T. 
aisvev. See others in Vaughan or Con- 
cordance. ‘* The aim of all these varie- 
ties of expression is the same; to heap 
up masses of time as an approximation 
to the conception of eternity ” (Vaughan). 
kat % paBdSos THs EVOUTHTOS 
paBSos tr. Baotretas cov. The 
less strongly attested reading [see notes] 
gives the better sense: The sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a sceptre of uprightness. 
The well -attested reading gives the 
sense: ‘‘The sceptre of uprightness is 
the sceptre of thy kingdom”. The ever- 
lasting dominion affirmed in the former 
clause is now declared to be a righteous 
rule. An assurance of this is given in the 
the further statement. 

Ver. 9. yamyngas SiKarocr- 
vnv ... “ Thou lovedst righteous- 
ness and didst hate lawlessness, therefore 
God, thy God, anointed thee with oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.” The 
quotation is verbatim from LXX of 
Ps. xlv. 8 [the Alexand. text reads 
GSixiay in place of d&voptav, so that the 


author used a text not precisely in 
agreement with that of Cod: Alex. v. 
Weiss]. The anointing as King is 


here said to have been the result [81a 
rovro] of his manifestation of qualities 
fitting him to rule as God’s representative, 
namely, love of right and hatred of 
iniquity. [évopta is used in x John iii. 
4, as the synonym and definition of 
Gpaptia. i apaptia éotly W dvopnta. 
It is contrasted with 8uxatoovvy in 2 Cor. 
vi, 14, Tis yap peTox?) Sikatocvvy Kal 
dvopnta;] It is the Messiah’s love of 
righteousness as manifested in His 
earthly life which entitles Him to so- 
vereignty. 6@e€é6¢s is taken as a vo- 
cative here, as in ver. 8, by Liinemann, 
Weiss and others; and 6 Oeds wov as 
the direct nom. to éxpice. Westcott 
thinks that the €Aavov ayaAX. re- 
fers “‘not to the solemn anointing to 
royal dignity but to the festive anointing 


on occasions of rejoicing ”. So Alford. 
Davidson, on the other hand, says: ‘As 
Kings were anointed when called to the 
throne, the phrase means made King”’. 
So, too, Weiss and von Soden. But the 
psalm is not a coronation ode, but an 
epithalamium ; the epithalamium, in- 
deed, of the ideal King, but still a festive 
marriage song (vv. 10-17), to which the 
festal €\avov GyaX. is appropriate. The 
oil of exultation is the oil expressive of 
intense joy (cf. ver. 15 of the psalm). 
The only objection to this view is that 
God is said to be the anointer, but this 
has its parallel in Ps. xxili. 5.; and 
throughout Ps. xlv. God is considered 
the originator of the happiness depicted 
(cf. ver. 2). Whether the marriage re- 
joicings are here to be applied to the 
Messiah in terms of vv. 16 and 17 of the 
psalm is doubtful. The verse is cited 
probably for the sake of the note of 
superiority contained in mapa tTovs 
petéxovs cov. In the psalm the 
péroxot are hardly other Kings; rather 
the companions and counsellors of the 
young King. In the Messianic applica- 
tion they are supposed by Bleek, Pierce, 
Alford, Davidson, Peake, etc., to be the 
angels. It seems preferable to keep the 
term indefinite as indicating generally the 
supremacy of Christ (cf. Ps. xlv. 2). 
—[mapa ‘‘ From the sense of (1) beside, 
parallel to, comes that of (2) in compari- 
son with ; and so (3) in advantageous 
comparison with, more than, beyond”’. 
Vaughan]. 

Ver. 10. In yy. 10-12 the writer intro- 
duces another quotation from Ps. ro2 (in 
LXX ror, 25-7). The quotation is ver- 
batim from the LXX except that o is lifted 
from the fifth to the first place in the 
sentence, for emphasis, and that a 
second gs ipdrtiov is inserted after 
avtovs in ver. 12. With the introduc- 
tory kat Weiss understands mpés tov 
vidv dyer, as in ver. 8. He is also of 
opinion that the writer considers that the 
words were spoken by Jehovah and that 
kvpte, therefore, must be the Messiah, 
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This is possible, but it is not necessary 
for the justification of the Messianic refer- 
ence. This follows from the character of 
the psalm, which predicts the manifestation 
of Jehovah as the Saviour of His people, 
even though this may only be in the far 
future (see ver. 13: ‘‘ Thoushalt arise and 
have mercy upon Zion. . . . So the 
heathen shall fear the name of the Lord, 
etc.””) Prof. B. W. Bacon of Yale has 
investigated this matter afresh and finds 
that, so far from the application of these 
verses to the Messiah being an audacious 
innovation, or even achieved, as Calvin 
says, “ pia deflectione,” “‘ the psalm itself 
was a favourite resort of those who sought 
in even pre-Christian times for proof-texts 
of Messianic eschatology’’; also that 
‘“we have specific evidence of the appli- 
cation of vv. 23, 24 to the Messiah by 
those who employed the Hebrew or some 
equivalent text” and finally that by the 
rendering of my in ver. 24 (English ver. 


23) by respondit or arexptOn ‘‘ we have the 
explanation of how, in Christian circles 
at least, the accepted Messianic passage 
could be made to prove the doctrine that 
the Messiah is none other than the pre- 
existent wisdom of Prov. viii. 22-31, 
“through whom,’ according to our author, 
ver. 2, ‘* God made the worlds.” Indeed, 
we shall not be going too far if with 
Bruce we say: “It is possible that the 
writer (of Heb.) regarded this text (Ps. 
cii. 25-27) as Messianic because in his 
mind creation was the work of the pre- 
existent Christ. But it is equally possible 
that he ascribed creative agency to Christ 
out of rega:d to this and other similar 
texts believed to be Messianic on other 
grounds.” See Preuschen’s Zeitschrift 
fir N. T. Wissenschaft, 1902, p. 280. 

In vv. 13 and 14, we have the final 
contrast between the place of the Son and 
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that of the angels in human redemptive 
history. This contrast is connected by 
the form of its statement with ver. 5 (‘‘to 
which of the angels, etc.”). There it 
was the greater name that was in question, 
here it is the higher station and function. 
wpos tiva Sé «.7.A. “But to which 
of the angels has He at any time said 
.?” implying that to the Son He has 
said it, as is proved by the citation from 
Ps, cx. On this psalm (see note on ver. 9). 
Séconnects this ver. with ver. 8, and stands 
in the third place as frequently in classics 
when a preposition begins the sentence 
(Herod., viii., 68, 2; Thuc., i., 6; Soph., 
Philoct., 764. See examples in Klotz’ 
Devarius, p. 379). kd0ov ek SeErav 
pov, see ver. 3; é« Sef. is not classical, 
but frequent in Hellenistic Greek, see re- 
ferences. ws Gv0G.... ‘ Untill set 
thine enemies as a footstool for thy feet.” 
tmwomd8tov is a later Greek word used 
in LXX and N.T. The figure arose from 
the custom of conquerors referred to in 
Josh. x. 24. Here it points to the com- 
plete supremacy of Christ. This attained 
sovereignty is the gauge of the World’s 
consummation. The horizon of human 
historyis the perfected rule of Jesus Christ. 
It is the end for which all things are now 
making. Whereas the angels are but the 
agents whose instrumentality is used by 
God for the furtherance of this end. 
ovxl wavres ciot AetToupyiKa 
awvev¥pata.... “Are they not all 
ministering spirits sent forth to serve for 
the sake of those who are to obtain 
salvation?’’ They have no function 
of rule, but are directed by a higher 
will to promote the interests of those 
who are to form Christ’s kingdom. 
This is true of all of them [wdavres] what- 
ever hierarchies there be among them. 
NevrovpytKa, cf. v. 5. Aevroupyds 
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with its cognates has come to play a 
large part in ecclesiastical language. 
It is originally ‘a public servant”; from 
Aetros,an unused adjective connected with 
ads, meaning “what belongs to the 
people” and épyov. It occurs frequently 
in LXX, sometimes denoting the official 
who attends on a king (Josh. i. 1), some- 
times angels (Ps. ciii. 21), commonly the 
priests and Levites (Neh. x. 39), ot tepets 
oft Nevrovpyot, and Is. Ixi. 6. In N.T. 
it is used of those who render service to 
God or to Christ or to men (cf. Lepine’s 
Ministers of Fesus Christ, p. 126). ets 
Staxoviav dmooteAASpeva, pre- 
sent part., denoting continuous action. 
‘Sent forth”; therefore as servants by 
a higher power (cf. Acts i. 25, Stakovias 
TavTHS K. droaToAs). Avaxovta origin- 
ally means the ministry of a body servant 
or table servant (cf. Luke iv. 39; Mark 
i, 13, Of Gyyedor SinKdvovv avr@) and 
is used throughout N.T. for ministry 
in spiritual. things. péANovTas 
might almost be rendered “destined” 
as in Matt. iii. 7, xi, 14, xvi. 27, xvii. 12, 
etc. «Anpovopety, see on ver. 4. 
aotyptayv in theclassics means either 
preservation or deliverance. In N.T. the 
word naturally came to be used as the 
semi-technical term for the deliverance 
from sin and entrance into permanent 
wellbeing effected by Christ. See Luke i. 
71, 77; fohn iv. 22; Acts iv. 12, xvi. 17; 
Rom. i. 16, etc. In ii. 3 the salvation 
referred to is termed tyAtkattyn. Cf. 
Hooker’s outburst, Kccles. Pol., i., iv., I, 
and Sir Oliver Lodge (Hibbert ¥ournal, 
Jan., 1903, p. 223): “If we are open to in- 
fluence from each other by non-corporeal 
methods, may we not be open to influence 
from beings in another region or of an- 
other order? And if so, may we not be 
aided, inspired, guided by a cloud of wit- 
nesses—not witnesses only, but helpers, 
agents like ourselves of the immanent 
God?” On guardian angels, see Charles’ 
Book of Fubilees, Moulton in ¥. T. S., 
August 1902, and Rogers’ edition of 
Aristoph., Eccles., 999, and the Orphic 
Fragment quoted by Clement (Stvom., v.) 
XG Sé Opdvw wupdevti wapertraci wodv- 
.6x80r “Ayyedou ofor péepnre Bporots as 
wavra Tedetrat. Cf. Shakespeare’s 
““Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us”. 

CuarTerR II.—Vv. 1-4. From this 
proved superiority of the Son to the 


angels the writer deduces the warning 
that neglect of the salvation proclaimed 
by the Lord Himself and attested by 
God in miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost will incur heavier punishment 
than that which was inflicted upon 
those who neglected the word spoken 
by angels. 

Ver. tr. Ata totro: “on this ac- 
count,” because God has now spoken 
not through prophets or angels, but 
through a Son. Set... Hpas: “ we 
must give more excessive heed”. 
“« Alibi utitur verbo égetAew debere : hic 
Set oportet. Illud dicit obligationem: 
hoc, urgens periculum”; Bengel, who 
also remarks on 1 Cor. xi. 10, ddetAer 
notat obligationem: Set necessitatem ; 
illud morale est, hoc quasi physicum; 
ut in vernacula, wir sollen und mussen”. 
Here then it is the logical necessity that 
is prominent. weptaoaortépas is to 
be joined not with Set as in Vulg. (and 
Bengel), ‘‘abundantius oportet obser- 
vare,” but with mpooéyerv. The adverb 
occurs in xiii. Ig and six times in 2 Cor, ; 
the adj. frequently in N.T. weptocotépws 
[wepittotépws] occurs in Diod. Sic., 
Xili. 108, TG wep. eipyaopéva; also in 
Athenaeus, v., p. 192 F. kAvopes tepit. 
kexdopyrat. The comparative is here 
used with reference to the greater at- 
tention due to the revelation than if it 
had been delivered by one of less posi- 
tion. Atto Vercell. suggestively, ‘‘ Quare 
abundantius . . . Nonne et illa Dei 
sunt et ista?” His answer being that 
those who had been brought up to 
reverence the O,T. might be apt to de- 
spise the new revelation. mpooéxetv 
never in N.T. and only once in LXX 
(Job vii. 17) has the added rév votv 
usual in classics. As wpooéyew is com- 
monly used of bringing a ship to land, 
this sense may have suggested the 
Tapappvapev. has, including him- 
self, but meaning to indicate all who 
in these last days had heard the revela- 
tion of Christ. tots axovgetauv: 
“the things heard,” the great salvation 
first preached by the Lord, ver. 3; cf. Acts 
viii. 6, xvi. 14. He means to disclose the 
significance of what they have already 
heard, rather than to bring forward new 
truth, fa} wotTe wapappuapev: 
“lest haply we drift away”. jy mote, 
as Hoogeveen shows, occurs in N.T. as 
= ne quando and also as = ne forte; but 
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in clauses expressing apprehension, as 
here, it can always be rendered “ lest 
perchance”. [‘In Hellenistic Greek 
pywore in a principal clause means 
‘perhaps,’ in a dependent clause ‘if 
perchance,’ ‘if possibly,’”’ Blass, p. 212.] 
Tapappu@pev is 2nd aor. subj. pass. 
(with neuter meaning) of wapappéw, I 
flow beside or past; as in Xen., Cyrop., 
iv. 52, qWiety amd Tov mapappéovros 
arotap.ov. Hence, to slip aside; as in 
Soph., Philoct., 653, of an arrow slipping 
from the quiver; in Xen., Anab., iv. 4, of 
snow slipping off; Elian, V. H., ili. 30, 
of a coarse story unseasonably slipping 
into a discreet conversation; and in 
medical writers, frequently of food slip- 
ping aside into the windpipe. Origen 
{Contra Celsum, 393) says the multitude 
need fixed holy days, tva pi tédeov 
mapappuy, ‘that they may not quite 
drift away”. See also Prov. iii. 21, vié, 
f}) TWapapprys, THpygov Sé euyy BovdAry. 

Ver.2. el yap 6 8 ayyéAwv Aadnbets 
Adyos. ... An a fortiori argument de- 
rived from the notoriously inevitable 
character of the punishment which over- 
took those who disregarded the Law. 
“The word spoken through angels”’ is 
the Law, the characteristic and funda- 
mental] form under which the old re- 
velation had been made. The belief 
that angels mediated the Law is found 
in Deut. xxxiii. 2; Acts vii. 53; Gall. iii. 
19; Josephus, Ant., xv. 53. @yéverto 
BéBaros: “proved steadfast,” inviol- 
able, held good; as in Rom. iv. 16, of 
the promise eis 7d etvar BéBarav thy 
émayyeAiay. The sanctions of the law 
were not a mere brutum fulmen. This 
appeared in the fact that waoa 
mwapaBaois... “every transgres- 
sion and disobedience”. mapdBaors is 
transgression of a positive command: 
arapaxoy is neglect to obey. Grotius 
renders mapak. by ‘“contumacia”’ which 
may be involved; but Béhme is right 
in his note ‘‘non commissa solum, sed 
omissa etiam”, The inflictions, whether 
on individuals, as Achan, or on the 
whole people, as in the wilderness- 


generation, were ‘‘a just recompense,” 
not an arbitrary, or excessive punish- 
ment. For puo8amodSocta classical 
writers use pro Bodocta. 

Ver. 3. was tpeis. . . . ‘ How shall 
we’’—to whom God has spoken through 
the Son, i. 2—“ escape (év8ikov pic. 
prob. in final judgment, as in x. 27) if we 
have neglected (the aorist apeAjoavres 
suggesting that life is looked at as a 
whole) so great a salvation ?”’— the salva- 
tion which formed the main theme of 
the new revelation. The meaning of 
a&peAyoavtes is best illustrated by Matt. 
xxii. 5, where it is used of those who dis- 
regarded, or treated with contempt, the 
invitation to the marriage-supper. The 
guilt and danger of so doing are in pro- 
portion to the greatness of the announce- 
ment, and this is no longer of law but of 
life, cf. 2 Cor. iii, The word now spoken 
is vastly more glorious and more fully 
expressive of its Author than the Law, 
“Non erat tanta salus in V.T., quanta 
est in gratia quam Dei filius nobis 
attulit’”? (Atto Vercell:). The “ great- 
ness” of the salvation is involved in the 
greatness of Him who mediates it (i. 4), 
of the method employed (ii. 10), of the 
results, many sons being brought to glory 
(ii. 10). But one relevant aspect of its 
greatness, the source and guaranteed 
truth of its proclamation is introduced 
by rts, which here retains its proper 
qualitative sense and may be rendered 
“inasmuch asit...’. ‘Its object is to 
introduce the mention of a characteristic 
quality, which explains or emphasises 
the thing in question”? (Vaughan). It 
was the trustworthiness of the new re- 
velation of salvation which the Hebrews 
were beginning to question. The law 
had proved its validity by punishing trans- 
gressors but the majesty and certainty 
of the recent proclamation were doubtful. 
Therefore the writer insists that it is 
“very great,” and illustrates its trust- 
worthiness by adducing these three feat- 
tures: (1) its original proclamation by 
the Lord, (2) its confirmation by those 
who heard Him, (3) its miraculous certi- 
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fication by God. [This is not contra- 
dicted by Bleek’s ‘Das tyAuk., tantae 
talisque salutis, verweist an sich wohl 
nicht auf den nachfolgenden relativen 
Satz,” nor by Weiss’ ‘* Das ATis hangt 
weder sprachlich noch sachlich mit tnAuk. 
zusammen.”] a@pxnv AaPotoa 
AadhetaOar, lit.: ‘having received a 
beginning to be spoken”’ = ‘“‘ having be- 
gun to be spoken,” or ‘‘ which was first 
proclaimed”. a&px}v AafP.,a common 
phrase in later Greek, see Stephanus and 
Wetstein. In Polybius of a war “ taking 
itsrise’’. In lian, V. H., ii. 28. wé0ev 
Thy &pxiyv edaBev Se 6 vépos, épd. It is 
used here to indicate with precision the 
origin of the proclamation of the revela- 
tion about which they are feeling un- 
certain. ANaheto Oar refers back to ver. 
2 and also toi. xz. 8a to be connected 
with apxtv AaB.; it is used instead of 
tad because God is throughout viewed 
as the ultimate source of revelation. 
Tov Kvuptov, ‘the Lord” supreme 
over angels, and whose present exaltation 
reflects dignity and trustworthiness on 
the revelation He made while on earth. 
The salvation which they are tempted to 
neglect was at first proclaimed not by 
angels sent out to minister, not by ser- 
vants or delegates who might possibly 
misapprehend the message, but by the 
Lord Himself, the Supreme. The source 
then is unquestionably pure. Has the 
stream been contaminated ? God testifies 
to its purity. There is only one link be- 
tween the Lord and you, they that heard 
Him delivered the message to you, and 
God by witnessing with them certifies its 
truth. The main verb is €BeBarody 
which looks back to BéBavos of ver. 2, 
and compares the inviolability of the one 
word or reyelation with that of the other. 
We must not, he argues, neglect a gospel 
of whose veracity and importance we 
have assurance in this, that it was first 
proclaimed by the Lord Himself and that 
we have it on the authority of those who 
themselves heard Him, and who there- 
fore were first-hand witnesses who had 
also made experimental verification of its 
validity. For axovedvrev though with- 
out an object expressed, plainly means 
those who heard the Lord, cf. Luke i. 1. 
eis pas is rendered by Theophy- 
lact StemopOpevOn cis pas BeBatws, it 
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4. °ouveTtupaptupodvtos TOU Oeob 


op A A > a OéX 
[Eptopots, KATA THY aUTOU VeAnouy. 


has been conveyed to us in a trustworthy 
manner. To their testimony was added 
the all-convincing witness borne by God, 
TUVETLLAPTUPOVYVTOS TOU Deod. 
The word is found in Aristotle, Philo and 
Polybius, xxvi. 9, 4, wapévtwv S¢ trav 
Oerrddov kal cuveTipaptupotyTwy Tots 
AapSaviors. Also in Clement, Ef., c. 
Xxill., cuveTipaptupovons TIS ypadis ; 
but only here in N.T., cf. 1 Pet. v. 12; 
Rom. ii. 15, viii. 16, ix. 1. The sense is 
found in Mark xvi. 20, éxyjpvéav wavra- 
Xov, Tov Kupiov cuvepyovvros kal Tov 
Adyov BeBarodvros 81a Tay éwaxohovd- 
ovvtTwv onpetwv. This witness was borne 
onpetors te kal tépaciv “by 
signs and wonders,” the two words re- 
ferring to the same manifestations (te 
kat closely uniting the words), which in 
one aspect were ‘‘signs”’ suggesting a 
Divine presence or a spirtual truth, and 
in another aspect “‘ wonders’’ calculated 
to arrest attention. [The words are 
similarly conjoined in Polybius, Plut- 
arch, AZlian, Philo and Josephus.] Kat 
mouxtAXats Suvadpeory “and various 
miracles,” lit. powers, as in Matt. xi. 21, 
Kal ovx érotnoev éxet Suvdpers wodAds. 
Bleek thinks it is not the outward mani- 
festations but the powers themselves that 
are here meant. This, he thinks, is sug- 
gested by the connexion of the word with 
Tvevpatos aylov peptopots, ‘ distribu- 
tions of the Holy Spirit”. The genitive 
is genitive objective, ‘‘ distributions con- 
sisting of the Holy Spirit”. The remark- 
able character of the Charismata and the 
testimony they bore to a Divine presence 
and power are frequently alluded to in the 
N.T. and are enlarged upon in r Cor. 
xii. 14. Paul uses the same argument as 
this writer in Gal. iii. 1-4. The article 
is wanting before wvevparos in accord- 
ance with the usage noted by Vaughan, 
that it is generally omitted when the 
communication of the Spirit is spoken of, 
cf. Luke ii. 25, John vii. 39, with John 
xiv. 26, Acts xix. 2 with 6. peptopds 
only here and in a different sense in iv. 
12; the verb is common. St. Paul uses. 
it in connection with the distribution of 
Spiritual gifts in Rom. xii. 3, 1 Cor. vii. 
17. No one thought himself possessed 
of the fulness of the Spirit, only a pépos. 
These distributions or apportionings, 
being of the Spirit of God, are necessarily 
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5. “Ob yap dyyéNous Gmérage Thy oikoupevyy thy péAdoucay, di. 2, 4,8; 


mept As Aahodpev. 6. °Srenaptipato 8€ mod tis Aéywv, “Th €otw iii. 13. 


made kata tThv avrod béAnow ‘ accord- 
ing to His [Gods] will”. In x Cor. xii. 
11 the will is that of the Spirit. ‘Non 
omnibus omnia dabat Deus, sed quae et 
quantum et quibus vellet, Eph. iv. 7” 
(Grotius). [@éAnous only here in N.T., 
but ten times in LXX. Pollux calls it a 
“vulgarism ” i8twrikéy. On the substi- 
tution of nouns in -pa for nouns in -ots, 
see Jannaris’ Hist. Gram., p. 1024, and 
cf. x. 7, ix. 36, xiii. 21, so that in the pre- 
sent passage the choice of the active form 
is deliberate.] The clause is added to 
enforce the writer’s contention that all 
the Charismata with which his readers 
were familiar were not mere fruits of 
excitement or in any way casual, but 
were the result of a Divine intention 
to bear witness to the truth of the gos- 
pel. 

Vv. 5-18. Having sufficiently brought 
out the permanence and sovereignty of 
the Son by contrasting them with the 
fleeting personality and ministerial func- 
tion of angels, the author now proceeds 
to bring the supremacy of the Son into 
direct relation to the Messianic adminis- 
tration of ‘the world to come,” the 
ideal condition of human affairs; and to 
explain why for the purposes of this ad- 
ministration it was needful and seemly 
that ‘‘the Lord” should for a season ap- 
pearin a form ‘‘a little lower than the 
angels”. The world of men as it was 
destined to be [4 oixovpévy 7 péAAOVCS] 
was a condition of things in which man 
was to be supreme, not subject to any 
kind of slavery or oppression. And if 
the Jew asked why, in order to bring this 
about, the appearance of the Son in so 
apparently inglorious a form was neces- 
sary; if he asked why suffering and 
death on His part were necessary, the 
answer is, that it was God’s purpose to 
bring, not angels, but many human sons 
to glory and that as there is but one path, 
and that a path of suffering, by which 
men can reach their destiny, it was be- 
coming that their leader should act as 
pioneer in this path. His path to glory 
must be a path in which men can follow 
Him; because it is from the human level 
and as man that He winsto glory. More 
particularly His sufferings accomplish 
two objects: they produce in Him the 
sympathy which qualifies Him as High 
Priest, while His death breaks the power 
which kept them enslaved and in fear. 
[On this section Robertson Smith’s papers 


2 Peter 
e Ps. viii. 4, 
et cxliv. 3. 
in the Expositor, 1881-2, should be con- 
sulted.] 
Ver. 5. Ov yap ayyéAous. . . . “* For 


not toangels”. With yap the writer pro- 
ceeds to clinch the exhortation contained 
in vv, 1-4, by exhibiting the ground of 
it. Under the old Covenant angels had 
been God’s messengers, but this mode of 
mediation has passed away. The oikov- 
pévn péAAovoa is not subject to them. 
It is the Son as man who now rules 
and to whom attention must be given. 
umératev. . . ‘did He’’—that is God 
—subject the world to come of which we 
are speaking, } oikoupévn, not Kécpos, 
but the inhabited world. So used in 
Diod. Sic., i. 8 xaé? G&racav tr. oik- 
ovpévnv, wherever there were men. 
From the O.T. point of view ‘the 
world to come” meant the world under 
Messianic rule, but in this Epistle the 
Messianic Kingdom is viewed as not yet 
fully realised. The world to come is 
therefore the eternal order of human 
affairs already introduced and rendering 
obsolete the temporary and symbolic 
dispensation. Calvin accurately defines 
it thus: ‘*‘ Non vocari orbem futurum 
duntaxat, qualem e resurrectione spera- 
mus, sed qui coepit ab exordio regni 
Christi. Complementum vero suum habe- 
bit in ultima redemptione.” It is the 
present world of men regenerated, death 
and all that is inimical to human pro- 
gress abolished ; a condition in which all 
things are subjected to man. The re- 
pudiation of angels as lords of the world 
to come implies the admission that the 
obsolescent dispensation had been sub- 
ject to them. So in Deut. xxxii. 8: 
éotyncev Spia eOvav Kata apiOpov ayy- 
édwv Oeot, cf. Dan. x. 13-21 and Book of 
Fubilees, xv. 31. Cf. the pages in which 
Robertson Smith expands the remark 
that ‘‘ to be subordinated” to the angelic 
dispensation is the same thing as to be 
“made under the law”’ (Expositor, 1881, 
p. 144 ff.). Hermas (Vis., ili. 4, 1) repre- 
sents the Church as being built by six 
angels whom he describes as being the first 
created ols wapédwxev 6 Kuptos wacav 
Thy ktiow avrov, avfew kal otkodopetv 
Kal Seordlew Tis Kticews Waons. 

Ver 6. Svepapripato 8é row Tis Aéyov : 
‘but some one in a certain place solemnly 
testifies, saying”. The indefinite formula 
of quotation is used not because doubt 
existed regarding the authorship of the 
psalm, nor because the writer was citing 
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&vOpwros, Str pipyyokyn abtod: 7 vids GvOpdrou, Sti émoxémTy 


f Ps. viii. 6; 
Matt. 
XXvili. 18; x 
1 Cor. xv. TLL) 


2. ’ 2 ; ~ 
Eph. tae. xetpav aou!- 8. 


A 
aitév; 7. AAdtrwcas attév Bpaxd tr map dyyéhous: Bd&q Kat 
éorepdvwoas adtov, Kal KatéoTyoas adtév éml Ta Epya TOV 
f sae a a A > na? 

névra Ométagas GmoKdtw Tov Today avTod. 


1This clause kal xatéornoas is omitted from B, and the sense favours the 


omission, 


from memory, but rather as a rhetorical 
mode of suggesting that his readers 
knew the passage well enough. So 
Chrysostom: Seuxvivros éoriv, abtots 
opddpa épretpovs eivat TOV ypadeyv. 
Philo frequently uses an indefinite form of 
quotation: this identical form in De 
Ebriet., 14 (Wendland, ii. 181) etwe yap 
mov tis. Cf. Longinus, De Sub., ix. 2 
yéypada mov. Here only in the Epistle 
is a quotation from Scripture referred to 
its human author. tt éotiv avOpo- 
mos... . The quotation is from Ps. 
viii. and extends to wo8av avrod in 
ver. 8. It illustrates the greatness of man 
in three particulars. 

I. HAdTTwcas aitov Bpayd tT. wap” 
dyyédous. 

2. 86& Kal Ting eoteddvecas aitdv. 

3. wavta, wmératas troKdtw Tdv 
TooGv avTov. 
And the author goes on to say that in 
Jesus the two former elements of man’s 
greatness are seen to be fulfilled (He is 
made a little lower than the angels, and 
He is crowned with glory and honour), 
while the third is guaranteed because 
Jesus has tasted death for every man 
and so subdued even it, the last enemy, 
and therefore all things, under his feet. 

In Ps. viii. as in so many other 
poets and prose writers (see Pascal's 
chapter on The Greatness and Littleness 
of Man, A. R. Wallace’s Man’s Place in 
the Universe and Fisk’s Destiny of Man), 
it is the dignity put upon man which fills 
the writer with astonishment. When 
Sophocles in the Antigone celebrates 
man’s greatness, WoAAG Ta Serva Kovdev 
avOpdmov Sewdtepov méAer, he excepts 
death from subjection to man, “Ada 
povov devéiv ov éwagerar. Here the 
Hebrew poet excepts nothing. But 
only by Christ was he justified. Man’s 
real place is first won by Christ. pupyq- 
oKy av7T00 Thouart mindful of him” 
for good as in xiil. 3. Man, the subject 
of satire and self-contempt, is the object 
of God’s thought. vtds adv@pemov 
= Gv@pwros of the first clause. In 


the Heb. Wik and DIN TI: émirk- 


énry ‘‘ visit,” generally as a friend (Mat. 
xxv. 36, James i. 27) frequently of phy- 
sician visiting sick; in judgment, Jer. v. 
9,29. ‘The day of visitation,” 7pépa 
émiokomys, in good sense, Luke xix. 44; 
for chastisement, Isa. x. 3 ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 12. 
In Jer. xv. 15 we have the two words 
pvyoOnrt pov Kat ériokefal pe. 

Ver. 7. That God has been mindful 
of man and visited him is apparent in 
the three particulars now mentioned. 
Bpaxd 7 is “a little,” either in material, 
or in space, or in time. Inz Sam. xiv. 
29, éyevodpnv Bpayd tT. T. péAttos. In 
Isa. lvii. 17, of time, 80 Gpapriav Bpaxd 
wi éhvrynoa aitov. So in N.T., of at- 
erial, Jo. vi. 7; of space, Acts xxvii. 28; 
of time Acts, v. 34. So in classics, v. 
Bleek. The original of the psalm points 
to the translation : “‘ Thou didst make him 
little lower than the angels” [in the Heb. 
owt ops “than God”]. There 


seems no reason to depart from this 
meaning either in this verse or in ver. g. 
So Alford and Westcott, but Davidson 
and Weiss and several others are of 
opinion that as the words are in ver. 9 
applied to the Messiah, whose superiority 
has been so insisted upon, an allusion to 
His inferiority would be out of place; 
‘Cand that the phrase should be used of 
degree in one place and time in another, 
when the point of the passage lies in the 
identity of the Son’s history with that 
of man, is an idea only puerile” 
(Davidson). But on any rendering the 
inferiority of Jesus to angels so far as 
dying goes is granted, and there is no 
reason why the sense of degree should 
not be kept in both clauses. 8d6&y «al 
Tiny frequently conjoined, Rev. xxi. 26; 
rE Tim. 1.) 27; Dhucyd. Av, 8630Pinte 
Num., 51; Lucian Somn., 13. 

Ver. 8. wdvra trératas.. . . “ Thou 
didst put all things under his feet.’ In 
the psalm ‘‘all things’? are defined as 
‘all sheep and oxen, yea and the beasts of 
the field, the fowl of the air, and the 
fish of the sea, and whatsoever passes 
through the paths of the sea’’. But to 
our author the scope of the ‘‘all” has 
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“Ingody, 816 73 wdOnpa Tod Oavdrou, SdEy Kal TiYnA eoreavwpevor, 


been enlarged by the event. His argu- 
ment requires an absolutely universal 
subjection, so that everything obstructive 
of man’s ‘‘ glory” may be subdued. And 
having seen this achieved by Christ, he 
is emboldened to give to “all” this 
fullest content. The one point he seeks 
to make good is that “in subjecting all 
things to him, he has left nothing, and 
therefore not the otxovpévyn péd- 
ANovga, unsubjected to him”. The 
‘“world to come” is under human do- 
minion and administration. The angels 
are left behind; there is no room for 
angelic government. But this very sov- 
ereignty of man is precisely that which 
we do not see visibly fulfilled: ‘‘ for the 
present (viv) we do not yet see all 
things subjected to him”. True, says 
the author, but we do see Jesus who for 
the suffering of death (or that He might 
suffer death) has been made a little lower 
than angels, crowned with glory and 
honour that by God’s grace He might 
taste death for every man. In other 
words, we see the first two items of man’s 
supremacy, as given in the psalm, fulfilled, 
and the third guaranteed. Jesus was (1) 
made a little lower than angels ; (2) was 
crowned with glory and honour; and 
(3) by dying for every man has removed 
that last obstacle, the fear of death 
which kept men in SovAeta and hindered 
them from supreme dominion over all 
things. The construction of the sentence 
is much debated. But it must be ad- 
mitted that any construction which makes 
the coronation subsequent to the tasting 
death for every man, is unnatural; the 
émws depends upon éorehavwpévov. 
And the difficulty which has been felt in 
giving its natural sense to this clause has 
been introduced by supposing that 86&y 
Kal Tu éored. refers to the heavenly 
state of Jesus. On this understanding it is 
of course difficult to see how it could be 
said that Jesus was crowned in order to 
taste death. But as undoubtedly the 
first clause, *#Aarroupevov PBdéropev, 
refers to the earthly life of Jesus, it is 
natural to suppose that the second clause, 
which speaks of his being crowned, also 
refers to that life. The tenses are the 
same. But if so, what was the crowning 
here referred to? It was His recognition 


g. “tov S€ Bpaxd te map dyyéAous HAattwpévov Beropey g Acts ii.33; 


Phil. ii. 7, 
8, 9. 


as Messiah, as the true Head and King 
of men. He was thus recognised by 
God at His baptism and at the Trans- 
figuration [in connection with which the 
same words 86&y x. Tif are used, 2 Pet. 
i. 16-18] as well as by His disciples at 
Caesarea Philippi. It was this crowning 
alone which enabled Him to die a 
representative death, the King or Head 
for His people; it was this which fitted 
Him to taste death for every man. He 
was made a little lower than the angels 
that He might suffer death; but He was 
crowned with glory and honour that 
this very death might bring all men to 
the glory of supremacy which was theirs 
when the fear of death was removed; 
see v.14, 15. Fora fuller exposition of 
this view of the verse, see Expository 
Times, April, 1896. xapuTe Oeod, ‘ by 
God’s grace,” to men, not directly to 
Jesus. It is remarkable that Weiss, an 
expert in textual criticism, should adopt 
the reading xwpls 0c00 ‘‘ apart from God” 
finding in these words a reference to the 
cry on the cross ‘‘ My God, My God, etc.”’. 
The other meaning put upon the words, 
‘“except God,” needs no comment. The 
Nestorians used the reading to prove 
that Christ suffered apart from His 
Divinity (‘divinitate tantisper deposita 
ov cuviy 4 Gedrys ’’) but such a meaning 
can hardly be found in the words. 
imép wavtos, these are the emphatic 
words, bringing out the writer’s point 
that Christ’s victory and supremacy were 
not for Himself alone, but for men. 
[Chrysostom strikingly says: ovdxt tav 
TLOTGV pOvov, GAAG Kal THS olkouLevns 
amrdons' attds piv yap vmép mavrev 
améBavev: rh Se, ci py mavres erlorev- 
gav; avTds TO éaguTod wWemAxpwxe.] 
yevontat0avarov “he might taste 
death,” i.e., actually experience death’s 
bitterness. The Greek commentators 
suppose the word is chosen to bring out 
the shortness of our Lord's experience 
of death, pixpdy év attO oijoas 
Sidornpa. This seemsincorrect. [The 
rule, sometimes laid down,, that yeveo@ar 
followed by an accusative means to 
partake freely, and by a genitive spar- 
ingly, cannot be universally applied. The 
ordinary distinction observed in the use 
of verbs of sense that they take the 
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10. ""Empewe 


yap aitd, 80 dv ta mdvta Kal 8. ob Ta mdévta, ToANOUs Ulods eis 


1T.R. is read in almost all the MSS. and versions and adopted by all editors. 
But xwpts Oeov is found in M, 67**, Origen. 


2 Hic versus multas difficultates interpretationi affert. 


Fortasse v. gb (omrws ... 


@avarov) corruptus vel interpolatus est”’ (Baljon). 


accusative of the nearer, the genitive of 
the remoter source of the sensation is 
much safer.] The expression yever@ar 
@avdrov does not occur in the classics, 
although we find yev. ~6x8ov in Soph., 
Trachin.,1103,where the Scholiast renders 
by éretpadQny, in Antig., 1005, where Jebb 
renders ‘“‘ proceeded to make trial of,” in 
Eurip., Hecuba, 375, with kax@v and in 
Plato, Rep.,475 with wavros padyparos. 

Vv. 10-18. The humiliation of tbe 
Son justified; ‘‘a condensed and pregnant 
view of the theory of the whole work of 
Christ, which subsequent chapters de- 
velop, eludicate, and justify dialectically, 
in contrast or comparison with the O.T. 
... The ultimate source of all doubt 
whether the new dispensation is superior 
to the old is nothing else than want of 
clear insight into the work of Christ, and 
especially into the significance of His 
passion, which, to the Jews, from whom 
the Hebrew Christians of our Epistle 
were drawn, was the chief stumbling- 
block in Christianity. Here, therefore, 
the writer has at length got into the 
heart of his subject, and, leaving the 
contrast between Christ and the angels, 
urges the positive doctrine of the identi- 
fication of Jesus with those that are 
his—his brethren, the Sons of God 
whom He sanctifies—as the best key 
to that connection between the passion 
and glorification of Chr st which forms 
the cardinal point of N.T. revelation” 
(Robertson Smith). To this it may 
only be added that in order to prove 
man’s supremacy and justify Psalm 
vili., it was essential that the writer 
should show that Christ was man, iden- 
tified with humanity. 

In justification then (justification intro- 
duced by yap) of the subjection of Jesus 
to the wd@ypa Oavdarov, the writer pro- 
ceeds to say émpemev atT@ “it befitted 
Him”. The expression, says Carpzov, 
is ‘‘ frequentissima Philoni phrasis”’; 
but in Scripture, at least in this sense, it 
stands alone: cf. Jer. x. 7; Ps. Ixv. 1. 
Aristotle (Nic. Eth., iv. 2-2: Burnet, p. 
173) says that what is befitting is rela- 


tive to the person, the circumstances and 
the object [76 wpémov 87 mpds airov, Kai 
év @ Kal wept 8]. The object here in 
view, the ‘‘ bringing many sons to glory,” 
needs no justification. As Tertullian 
(adv. Marcton, ii. 27) says: ‘‘ nihil tam 
dignum Deo, quam salus hominis”. But 
that the means used by God to accom- 
plish this end was not only fit to bring 
it about but was also mpérov 6¢@, in 
other words, that Christ’s humiliation 
and death were in accordance with the 
Divine nature, is the point the writer 
wishes to make good. ‘‘ The whole 
course of nature and grace must find its 
explanation in God, and not merely in an 
abstract Divine arbitrium, but in that 
which befits the Divine nature’. This 
matter of Christ’s suffering has not been 
isolated in God’s government but is of a 
piece with all He is and has done; it has 
not been handed over to chance, acci- 
dent, or malevolent powers, but is part 
of the Divine rule and providence; it is 
not exceptional, unaccountable, arbitrary, 
but has its root and origin in the very 
nature of God. God acted freely in the 
matter, governed only by His own nature. 
‘* Man has not wholly lost the intuitive 
power by which the fitness of the Divine 
action, its correspondence to the idea 
standard of right which his conscience 
certifies and his reason approves, may be 
recognised’ (Henson, Disc. and Law, 
p. 56). “It is worth noting that the 
chief value of Anselm’s view of the Atone- 
ment lies in the introduction into the- 
ology of the idea of what befits God— 
the idea, as he puts it, of God’s honour. 
Anselm fails, however, by thinking rather 
of what God’s honour must receive as 
its due than of what it is seemly for 
God in His grace to do, and thus his 
theory becomes shallow and _ inade- 
quate” (Robertson Smith). The writer 
does not say tmpemev Oc but empemev 
avTé 80 dv Ta wavra Kal 8.’ 0d Ta TavTa 
“Him on account of whom are all 
things and through whom are all 
things,” who is the reason and the 
cause of all existence; in whom, there- 
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fore, everything must find its reason and 
justification. ‘‘ Denn wenn um seinet- 
willen das All ist, also Alles seinen 
Zwecken dienen muss, und durch ihn 
das All ist, also nichts ohne sein Zuthun 
zu Stande kommt, so muss man _ bei 
Allem, was geschieht, und somit auch 
bei dem Todesleiden fragen, wiefern es 
ihm  angemessen ist” (Weiss). The 
purpose of God is expressed in the 
words: moXAovs viovs eis Sdéav 
@yayovra “in bringing many sons 
to glory”. The accusative ayay. (al- 
though referring to atr@) does not re- 
‘quire us to construe it with apxnyov. 
‘That is a possible but clumsy construc- 
tion. The use of viovs implies that the 
Father is the subject and leads us to ex- 
‘pect that the action of God will be men- 
tioned. And this construction, in which 
‘the dative of the subject becomes an ac- 
cusative when an infinitive follows, is 
mot unknown, but is merely a species 
of attraction—the infinitive drawing the 
noun into the case appropriate. Cf. 
Acts xi. 12, xv. 22; Lukei. 74. Examples 
from the classics in Matthiae, 535. The 
aorist participle has led the Vulgate 
to translate ‘‘ qui multos filios in gloriam 
adduxerat,” needlessly, for ‘“‘the aorist 
-participle is sometimes used adverbially 
in reference to an action evidently in a 
general way coincident in time with the 
action of the verb, yet not identical with 
it. The choice of the aorist participle 
‘rather than the present in such cases is 
due to the fact that the action is thought 
-of, not as in progress, but as a simple 
“event or fact (Burton, M. and T., 140). 
woods viods “many” is not used 
with any reference to the population of 
the world, or to the proportion of the 
‘saved, but to the one Son already cele- 
brated. It was God’s purpose not only 
to have one Son in glory, but to bring 
‘many to be partakers with Him. Hence 
the difficulty; hence the need of the 
‘suffering of Christ. But it is not merely 
-rodXovs but wodAovs viots suggesting 
the relationship dwelt upon in the suc- 
ceeding verses. rdv apxnyov T- 
goTtnplas ... the author [pioneer] 
-of their salvation indicating that feature 
of Christ’s relation to the saved which 
determined His experience, ‘‘ the Captain 
.of their salvation”. R.V. has ‘“ author ” 
following Vulg. Chrysostom has épynyov 
-routéatt Tov aitioy, and so Robertson 
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Smith, “it is hardly necessary to put 
more meaning into the phrase than is 
contained in the parallel expression of 
v. 9”. So Bleek, Kibel and von Soden. 
But the word is select, and why select, if 
not to bring out precisely this, that in 
the present case the cause is also the 
leader, ‘‘ that the Son goes before the 
saved in the same path”. He is the 
strong swimmer who carries the rope 
ashore and so not only secures His own 
position but makes rescue for all who 
wiil follow. ‘ The apxynyds himself first 
takes part in that which he establishes” 
(Westcott). One of the chief points in 
the Epistle is that the Saviour is also 
apxnyss. The word is commonly used 
of founders of tribes, rulers and com- 
manders, persons who begin anything in 
become the source of anything, but. or 
this Epistle (xii. 2) it has over and 
above the sense of “pioneer”. 81a 
waOynpatoav tTeher@aar, ‘to per- 
fect through sufferings”. teNer@oar is 
to make réXevov, to bring a person or 
thing to the appropriate téAos, to com- 
plete, perfect, consummate. In the 
Pentateuch it is regularly used to denote 
the consecration of the priests. In the 
N.T. this consecration is no formal set- 
ting apart to office, but a preparation 
involving ethical fitness. So that here 
the word directly denotes making perfect 
as leader of salvation, but indirectly and 
by implication making morally perfect. 
And this moral perfection, requisite in 
one who was to cleanse sinners (note 
gwtypias) and lead the way to glory, 
could only be proved and acquired through 
the sufferings involved in living as man, 
tempted and with death to face. There- 
fore 81a waOnpdrwv, “a plurality of 
sufferings” not merely as in ver. 9 Td 
wana Tod Oaydrov. Cf. ver. 18. The 
glory indeed to which this captain of 
salvation leads is the glory of triumph 
over temptation and all that tends to 
terrify and enslave men. 

Ver. 11. In the eleventh verse the 
writer proceeds to explain wherein con- 
sisted the fittingness (74 mpéaov) of per- 
fecting the dpynyév through sufferings. 
It lies in the fact that He and those He 
leads are brothers. In vv. 11-13 it is 
shown that this is so, and in the suc- 
ceeding verses the writer points out 
what is involved in this brotherhood. 
6 Gyrdfov and of ayraldpevor are to be 
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taken as present participles, so usually 
are, in the timeless substantlve sense. 
ayafew means (1) to set apart as be- 
longing to God, in contradistinction to 
koivés, belonging to every one. So in 
Gen. ii. 3, of the seventh day, and in 
Exodus of the mountain, the tent, the 
altar. It is especially used of persons 
set apart to the priesthood or to any 
special work (Exod. xxx. 30; Jer. i. 5; 
John x. 36). Through the O.T. cere- 
monial the whole people were thus 
Hylacpevor, set apart to God, admitted 
to His worship. In this Epistle the word 
is used with muc4 of the O.T. idea cleav- 
ing to it, and is often rather equivalent to 
what we understand by “‘ justify” than 
to ‘‘sanctify”. Cf. x. 10, It signifies 
that which enables men to approach God, 
But (2) it is in N.T. more and more felt 
that it is only by purification of character 
men can be set apart for God, so that this 
higher meaning also attaches to the word. 
In the present verse ayvafov introduces 
the priestly idea, enlarged upon in ver. 17. 
é& €vds waves “allofone”. There 
is much to be said for Calvin’s interpre- 
tation ‘‘ of one nature,” or Cappellus’ ‘ of 
one common mass’’. Certainly Bleek’s 
reason for rejecting such renderings— 
that é€ can only signify origin, is incor- 
rect. ‘ Greek often uses the prepositions 
of origin (éx, aawé) when we prefer those 
of position or direction, as in é& aarpoo- 
Soxyrov, on a sudden, é& adavods, in a 
doubt, é« pias xetpds, with one hand” 
(Verrall on Choeph., line 70). In N.T. 
éx frequently expresses the pirty or class 
to which one belongs (Jo. ili. 31). And 
cf. 1 Cor.x. 17. It might be urged from 
xi, 12 that this writer had he meant 
parentage would have said aq’ évds. 
Nevertheless the me2zning seems to be 
‘of one father”. The aodXods viods 
of ver. to, and the &’ fv aitfay which 
follows make for this sense. And the 
argument of ver. 14, that because Christ 
was brother to men He therefore took 
flesh, proves that é& évds cannot mean 
‘“‘of one nature’. The fact that He and 
they are é& évds is the ground of His 
incarnation. He was Son and Brother 
before appearing on earth. The words 
then can only mean that the ‘many 
s.ns"’ who are to be brought to glory 
and the ‘‘Son” who leads them are of 
one parentage. The sonship in both 
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cases looks to the same Father, and 
depends on Him and is subject to the 
same laws of obedience and development. 
But what Father is meant? Not Adam 
(Beza, Hofmann, etc.); Weiss argues: 
strongly for Abraham, appealing to ver. 
16 and other considerations; but the 
fact that in ver. 14 the incarnation is 
treated as a vesult of the brotherhood, 
seems to involve that we must understand. 
that God is meant ; that before the incar- 
nation Christ recognised His brotherhood. 
“ On this account,” because His parentage: 
is the same, ‘“‘ He is not ashamed to call 
them brothers”. He might have been 
expected to shrink from those who had 
so belied their high origin, or at the best 
to move among them with the kindly 
superior professionalism of a surgeon 
who enters the ward of an hospital solely 
to heal, not to live there; but He claims. 
men as his kin and on this bases His 
action (cf. xi. 16). 

Ver. 12, In proof that He is not 
ashamed to take his place among men 
as a brother three passages are adduced 
from the O.T. in which this relationship. 
is implied. These passages are so con- 
fidently assumed to be Messianic that 
they are quoted as spoken by Christ 
Himself, Aéyavy, The fact that words. 
of Jesus spoken while He lived on 
earth are not quoted can scarcely be 
accepted as proof that the Gospels were- 
not in existence when this Epistle was 
written, for even after the middle of the 
second century, the O.T. was still the- 
‘** Scripture” of the Christian Church. 
The first quotation is from the twenty- 
second Psalm applied to Himself by 
our Lord on the cross. The LXX 
Sunyyqopat is altered to dmayyeAG, The 
significant words in the first clause are 
Tots GdeApois pov; and the significance: 
of the second clause consists in the 
representation of the Messiah as taking 
part in the worship of God in the con- 
gregation. This is one particular form: 
in which His brotherhood manifests itself. 
For the passages cited not merely affirm 
the brotherhood, but also exhibit its. 
reality in the participation by the Messiah 
of human conditions. 

Ver. 13. The two quotations cited in, 
the thirteenth verse are from Isa. viii. 17, 
18. There they are continuous, here they 
are separately introduced, each by the- 
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usual kal mdAw, because they serve to 
bring out two distinct points. In the 
first, the Messiah utters his trust in God, 
and thereby illustrates His sonship and 
brotherhood with man. Like all men 
He is dependent on God. As Calvin 
says: ‘‘since He depends on the aid of 
God His condition has community with 
ours’, In the second part, i80d éya not 
only calls attention to Himself as closely 
associated with the wadfa; but also, 
as Weiss thinks, intimates His readiness 
to obey, as if “Here am I”. This 
obedience He shares with those whom 
God has committed to His care, God’s 
maidta and His brothers. Cf. Jo. vi. 37, 
39, Xvil. II. 

Vv. 14-16. This saving brotherhood 
involved incarnation and death. For, 
as it has ever been the common lot of 
the mwatdSta to live under the conditions 
imposed by flesh and blood, subject to 
inevitable dissolution and the shrinkings 
and weaknesses consequent, He also, 
this Son of God, Himself (kat atrés) 
shared with them in their identical 
nature, thus making Himself liable to 
death; His intention teing that by 
dying He might render harmless him 
that used death as a terror, and thus 
deliver from slavery those who had 
suffered death to rule their life and 
lived in perpetual dread. Kexow.advnkev 
. . » petéoxev perf. and aor.; the one 
pointing to the common lot which the 
matdta have always shared, aipartos kat 
capkés, usually (but not always, Eph. vi. 
12) inverted and denoting human nature 
in its weakness and liability to decay 
(Gal. i. 16, etc., and especially 1 Cor. 
xv. 50); the other, expressing the one 
act of Christ by which He became a 
sharer with men in this weak condition. 
He partook, but does not now partake. 
[Wetstein quotes from Polyaenus that 
Chabrias enjoined upon his soldiers when 
about to engage in battle to think of the 
enemy as av@pdmois aipa Kal odpKa 
Zyovow Kal THs aris dices piv 
KexotvovynKdot.] This human nature 
Christ assumed mapamAnotws, which 


Chrysostom interprets, od davtracia ovSe 
eixdve GAN’ GAnOela. It means not 
merely ‘in like manner,” but ‘in 
absolutely the same manner”; as in 
Arrian vii. 1, 9, od 8 dvOpwmos dy, 
mapamAyovos tots aAAows, Herod. iii. 
104, oxeddv wapamdynoiws ‘almost 
identical”; see also Diod. Sic., v. 45. 
T@vV avtTo@yv, i.e, blood and flesh. 
The purpose of the incarnation is ex- 
pressed in the words tva 81a tod 
Oavarov ... joav Sovdias. He took 
flesh that He might die, and so destroy 
not death but him that had the power 
of death, and deliver, etc. The double 
object may be considered as one, the 
defeat of the devil involving the. de- 
liverance of those in bondage. The 
means He used to accomplish this 
object was His dying (84 1+. Oavarov). 
How the death of Christ had the result 
here ascribed to it, we are left to con- 
jecture; for nowhere else in the Epistle 
is the deliverance of man by Christ’s 
death stated in analogous terms. We 
must first endeavour to understand the 
terms here employed. karapyjoy: 
““might render inoperative” (depyov), 
“bring to nought”. Sometimes ‘‘de- 
stroy” or ‘‘put an end to” as in 1 
Cor. xv. 26 €rxatos éx@pds katapyettar 
6 Gdvaros. TOVTS KpaTOSexovTA 
70d @Oavarov, “him who has the 
power of death, that is, the devil,” 
Tov 8tdBodAov (StaBddrAdw, I set 
asunder, put at variance) used by LXX 
to render jow in Jobi. ii.and Zach. iii., 
etc. ; Yardy is used in 1 Kings xi. In 
N.T. both designations occur frequently. 
But the significance for our present pas- 
sage lies in the description ‘“‘him who 
has the power of death”. €xeuv rd 
Kkpatos is classical, and kpdtos with 
the genitive denotes the realm within 
which or over which the rule is exer- 
cised, as Herod., iii. 142, THs Zapov tr. 
Kpdtos. In connection with this uni- 
versal human experience of death he uses 
his malign influence, and the striking 
vision of Zech. iii. shows us how he does 
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so. He brings sins to remembrance, he 
appears as the accuser of the brethren, as 
the counsel for the prosecution. Thus 
he creates a fear of death, a fear which 
is one of the most marked features of 
0.T. experience. Both Schoettgen and 
Weber produce rabbinical sayings which 
illustrate the power of a legal religion to 
produce servility and fear, so that the 
natural expression of the Jew was, “In 
this life death will not suffer a man to be 
glad’”’. Life, in short, with sin unac- 
counted for, and with death viewed as 
the punishment of sin to look forward to, 
is a 8ovAefa unworthy of God’s sons. 
This indeed is expressly stated in ver. 15. 
The SovAela which contradicts the idea of 
sonship and prevents men from entering 
upon their destiny of dominion over all 
things is occasioned by their fear of 
death (6B, the dative of cause) as that 
which implies rejection by God. [Among 
the races whose conscience was not edu- 
cated by the law, views of death varied 
greatly. These will be found in Geddes’ 
Phaedo, pp. 217, 223; and cf. the open- 
ing paragraphs of the third Book of the 
Republic, as well as pp. 330 and 486 B. 
Aristotle with his usual straightforward 
frankness pronounces death hoBepdtarov. 
On the other hand, many believed 
Ttebvdpevar BéAtiov H Biotos; Hegesias 
was styled 6 wevov8avatos; and by his 
persuasions and otherwise suicide became 
popular; and death was no _ longer 
reckoned an everlasting ill, but “ fortum 
potius paratum nobis et perfugium”’. 
Wholly applicable to the present passage 
is Spinoza’s “homo liber de nihilo minus 
quam de morte cogitat’. Cf. Philo, 
Omn. sap. liber, who quotes Eurip., 
tls éott SotAos Tov Bavety adpovtis 
év;] This then was the bondage which 
characterised the life (8ta wavrds Tod Cijv) 
of those under the old dispensation; the 
bondage in which they were held (évoxou 
= évexdpevor, “held” or “ bound,” ‘ sub- 
ject to,’ see Thayer, s.v.), and from 
which Christ delivered tovrous Scot, not 
as if it were a restricted number who 
were delivered, but on the contrary to 
mark that the deliverance was coexten- 
sive with the bondage. daradddéy, used 
especially of freeing from slavery [exx. 
from Philo in Carpzov, and cf. Isocrates 
otros amyA\akev aitots tod Séous 


rovTov. In the Phaedo frequently of 
soul emancipated from the body.] How 
the Son wrought this deliverance 8a 
tov @avdtov can now be answered; and 
it cannot be better answered than in the 
words of Robertson Smith: ‘‘To break 
this sway, Jesus takes upon Himself that 
mortal flesh and blood to whose infirmi- 
ties the fear of death under the O.T. 
attaches. But while He passes through 
all the weakness of fleshly life, and, 
finally, through death itself, He, unlike 
all others, proves Himself not only 
exempt from the fear of death, but 
victorious over the accuser. To Him, 
who in His sinlessness experienced every 
weakness of mortality, without diminu- 
tion of his unbroken strength of fellow- 
ship with God, death is not the dreaded 
sign of separation from God’s grace (cf. 
ver. 7), but a step in his divinely appointed 
career; not something inflicted on Him 
against His will, but a means whereby 
(8ua with genitive) He consciously and 
designedly accomplishes His vocation as 
Saviour. For this victory of Jesus over 
the devil, or, which is the same thing, 
the fear of death, must be taken, like 
every other part of His work, in connec- 
tion with the idea of His vocation as 
Head and Leader of His people.” In 
short, we see now what is meant by 
His tasting death ‘‘for every man,” and 
how this death guarantees the perfect 
dominion and glory depicted in Psalm 
viii. All the humiliation and death 
are justified by the necessities of the 
case, he concludes, ‘For, as I need 
scarcely say, it is not angels (presumably 
sinless and spiritual beings, wvedpara, 
i. 14) He is taking in hand, but He is 
taking in hand Abraham’s seed (the 
dying children of a dead father; ‘also 
dergleichen sterbliche und durch Todes- 
furcht in Knechtschaft befangene Wesen,’ 
Bleek). 8%mov: frequently in classics, 
as Plato, Protagoras, 309 C. od yap 
Sywov évéruxes, “for I may take it for 
granted you have not met”? (Afol., 21 B). 
tl wore Aéyer 6 Oeds . . . Hdokwv ene 
TopaOTaroy elvar; ov yap Symov Wevserai 
ye, “for, at any rate, as need hardly be 
said, he is not saying what is untrue”. 
émvkapBaverat: “lays hold to help ”’ or 
simply “‘ succours,” with the idea of tak- 
ing a person up to see him through. Cf. 
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Sir.,iv. 11. } oopia . . . émdapBdverar 
Tov Cntovvrev aityy, and the Scholiast 
on Aesch., Pers., 742, drav omev8y Tis 
eis Kaha H cis Kakd, & Oeds avrov 
éwthapBdverar. Castellio was the first 
to propose the meaning ‘“‘ help” in place 
of “assume the nature of,’? and Beza 
having urged the latter rendering as 
being that of the Greek fathers, goes 
on to say, ‘‘quo magis est execranda 
Castellionis audacia qui émwdap. con- 
vertit ‘opfitulatur,’ non modo falsa, sed 
etiam inepta interpretatione, etc.”. It 
has been suggested that @dvatos might 
be the nominative which would give quite 
a good sense, but as Christ is the subject 
both of the foregoing and of the suc- 
ceeding clause it is more likely that this 
affirmation also is made of Him. It is 
certainly remarkable that instead of say- 
ing ‘ He lays hold of man to help him,” 
the writer should give the restricted 
oméppatos °AB. Von Soden, who sup- 
poses the Epistle is addressed to Gentiles, 
thinks the writer intends to prepare the 
way for his introducing the priesthood of 
Christ, and to exhibit the claim ot Chris- 
tians to the fulfilment of the prophecies 
made to Abraham (cf. Robertson Smith), 
but this Weiss brands as ‘‘eine leere 
Ausflucht”. Perhaps we cannot get 
further than Estius (cited by Bleek): 
“‘ gentium vocationem tota hac epistola 
prudenter dissimulat, sive quod illius 
mentio Hebraeis parum grata esset, sive 
quod instituto suo non necessaria’’. Or, 
as Bleek says, ‘es erklart sich aus dem 
Zwecke des Briefes”’. 

Ver. 17. dev [six times in this Epistle ; 
not used by Paul, but cf. Acts xxvi. 19] 
‘ wherefore,” because He makes the seed 
of Abraham the object of His saving 
work, devdev, “He was under obliga- 
tion”. ddeiAw is “used of a necessity 
imposed either by law and duty, or by 
reason, or by the times, or by the 
nature of the matter under considera- 
tion” (Thayer). Here it was the nature 
of the case which imposed the obli- 
gation kaT& mwavta trois adeh- 
dois SporwOAvae “to be made like 
His brothers in all respects,” and there- 
fore, as Chrysostom says, éréxOn, 
érpddn, nvéyon, erable mdvta Gwep 
éxpiv, té\os awéfavn. He must be a 
real man, and not merely have the 
appearance of one. He must enter into 
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the necessary human experiences, look 
at things from the human point of view, 
take His place in the crowd amidst the 
ordinary elements of life. tva introduces 
one purpose which this thorough incar- 
nation was to serve. It would put Christ 
in a position to sympathise with the 
tempted and thus incline Him to make 
propitiation for the sins of the people. 
[rov Aaod, also a restricted Jewish desig- 
nation.] The High-Priesthood is here 
first mentioned, and it is mentioned as 
an office with which the readers were 
familiar. The writer does not now 
enlarge upon the office or work of the 
Priest, but merely points to one radical 
necessity imposed by priesthood, ‘mak- 
ing propitiation for the sins of the 
people”; and he affirms that in order to 
do this (ets rd) he must be merciful and 
faithful. éXeypwv as well as muords is 
naturally construed with apxvepeds, and 
has its root in Exod. xxii. 27, édejpov 
yap eipt, the priest must represent the 
Divine mercy; he must also be muorés, 
primarily to God, as in ili. 2, but thereby 
faithful to men and to be trusted by them 
in the region in which he exercises his 
function, ta mpds Tov Oedv, the whole 
Godward relations of men. The ex- 
pression is directly connected with 
Gpxtepevs, by implication with muorrés, 
and it is found in Exod. xviii. 19, yivov 
ov T6 hag Ta Wpds Tov Dedv. For neat 
analogies cf. Wetstein. eis Td tddo- 
keo@at, ‘‘ for the purpose of making pro- 
Ppitiatio,,” eis indicating the special 
purpose to be served by Christ’s becoming 
Priest. ttdokopar (iAdoxw is not met 
with), from tAaos, Attic tNews “ pro- 
Ppitious,”’ “‘ merciful,” means ‘‘I render 
propitious to myself”. In the classics it 
is followed by the accusative of the person 
propitiated, sometimes of the anger felt. 
In the LXX it occurs twelve times, thrice 


as the translation of 7H). The only 


instance in which it is followed by an 
accusative of the sin, as here, is Ps. 
Ixiv. (Ixv.) 3, Tas doeBelas Hpav ob 
itdoy. In the N.T., besides the present 
passage, it only occurs in Luke xviii. 13, 
in the passive form tkéo@nti por To 
Gpaptwd@, cf. 2 Kings v. 18. The 
compound form étAdoKopat, although 
it does not occur in N.T., is more fre- 
quently used in the LXX than the simple 
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verb, and from its construction some- 
thing may be learnt. As in profane 
Greek, it is followed by an accusative of 
the person propitiated, as in Gen. xxxii, 
20, where Jacob says of Esau é&tAdcopar 
7 wpdcwroy avtot év tois Sdpois 
«.7.A.; Zech. vii. 2, é&tAdoacPar Tov 
Kuvptov, and viii. 22, 1d mpdédcwov 
Kvuptov, also Matt. i. g. It is however 
also followed by an accusative of the 
thing on account of which propitiation 
is needed or which requires by some rite 
or process to be rendered acceptable to 
God, as in Ecclus. iii. 3, ili. 30, v. 6, xx. 
28, etc., where it is followed by a8uxiayv, 
and apaptias; and in Lev. xvi. 16, 20, 
33, where it is followed by 17d Gyuov, 
76 @vovacryptov, and in Ezek. xlv. 20 
by tov otkoy. At least thirty-two times 
in Leviticus alone it is followed by crept, 
defining the persons for whom propitia- 
tion is made, wept avrotd éfiAdcerar 6 
iepevs or wept TaaNS TUVAywy‘[s, Or wept 
THs apaptias tpav. In this usage there 
is apparent a transition from the idea of 
propitiating God (which still survives in 
the passive ithao@ntt) to the idea of 
exerting some influence on that which 
was offensive to God and which must be 
removed or cleansed in order to com- 
plete entrance into His favour. In the 
present passage it is Tas Gpaprias rod 
aod which stand in the way of the full 
expression of God’s favour, and upon 
those therefore the propitiatory influence 
of Christ is to be exerted. In what 
manner precisely this is to be accom- 
plished is not yet said. “The present 
infinitive tXdoKeo8a. must be noticed. 
The one (eternal) act of Christ (c. x. 12 
— 14) is here regarded in its continuous 
rresent application to men (cf. c. v. I, 2),” 
Westcott. (See further jon tXdoxeo Oar 
in Blass, Gram., p. 88; Deissmann’s Neue 
Bibelstud., p. 52; and Westcott’s Epistle 
of St. F¥ohn, pp. 83-85.) tod Aaod the 
historical people of God, Abraham’s 
seed; cf. Matt. i. 21; Heb. iv. 9, xiii, ra. 

Ver. 18. év@ yap mémov0ev. . . . He 
concludes this part of his argument by 
explaining the process by which Christ’s 
becoming man has answered the pur- 
pose of making Him a merciful and 
faithful High Priest. The explanation 
is “non ignara mali miseris succurrere 
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disco”. év @ is by some interpreters 
resolved into év rovr» 67. = whereas ; by 
others into év rovr@ 6 = wherein; the se- 
cond construction has certainly the ampler 
warrant, see 1 Pet. ii. 12; Gal.i.8; Rom. 
xiv. 22; but the former gives the better 
sense. It is also contested whether the 
words mean, that Christ suffered by 
being tempted, or that He was tempted 
by His sutferings. Both statements of 
course are true; but it is not easy to 
determine which is here intended. Are 
the temptations the cause of the suffer- 
ings, or the sufferings the cause of the 
temptations? The A.V. andthe R.V., 
also Westcott and others, prefer the 
former; and from the relation of the 
participial mwetpacQets to the main verb 
aémovev, which naturally indicates the 
suffering as the result of the temptation, 
this would seem to be the correct in- 
terpretation. Bleek, Delitzsch, Alford 
and Davidson, however, prefer the other 
sense, Alford translating: ‘‘ For He 
Himself, having been tempted, in that 
which He hath suffered, He is able to 
succour them that are (now) tempted”’. 
Davidson says: ‘‘ These sufferings at 
every point crossed the innocent human 
instinct to evade them; but being laid 
on Him by the will of God and in pur- 
suance of His high vocation, they thus 
became temptations”. Dr. Bruce says: 
‘Christ, having experienced temptation 
to be unfaithful to His vocation in con- 
nection with the sufferings arising out 
of it, is able to succour those who, like 
the Hebrew Christians, were tempted 
in similar ways to be unfaithful to their 
Christian calling’. The interpretation 
has much to recommend it, but as it 
limits the temptations of Christ to those 
which arose out of His sufferings, it 
seems scarcely to fall in so thoroughly 
with the course of thought, especially 
with v. 17. 8varau, cf. iv. 15, v. 2. 
CuapTER III. 1.-Cuapter IV. 13.— 
Chapters iii. and iv. as far as ver. 13, form 
one paragraph. The purpose of the writer 
in this passage, asin the whole Epistle, is 
to encourage his readers in their allegiance 
to Christ and to save them from apostacy 
by exhibiting Christ as the final mediator. 
This purpose he has in the first two 
chapters sought to achieve by compar- 
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ing Christ with those who previously 
mediated between God and man,—the 
prophets who spoke to the fathers, and 
the angels who mediated the law and 
were supposed even to regulate nature. 
He now proceeds to compare Jesus with 
‘him round whose name gathered all that 
revelation and legislation in which the 
Jew trusted. Moses was the ideal medi- 
ator, faithful in all God’s house. Under- 
lying even the priesthood of Aaron was 
the word of God to Moses. And yet, 
free channel of God’s will as Moses had 
been, he was but a servant and in the 
nature of things could not so perfectly 
sympathise with and interpret the will of 
Him whose house and affairs he adminis- 
tered as the Son who Himself was lord of 
the house. 

He therefore bids his readers encourage 
themselves by the consideration of His 
trustworthiness, His competence to ac- 
complish all God’s will with them and 
bring them to their appointedrest. But 
this suggests to him the memorable break- 
down of faith in the wilderness genera- 
tion of Israelites. And he forthwith 
strengthens his admonition to trust Christ 
by adding the warning which was so 
legibly written in the fate of those who 
left Egypt under the leadership of Moses, 
but whose faith failed through the great- 
ness of the way. It was not owing to 
any incompetence or faithlessness in 
Moses that they died in the wilderness 
and failed to reach the promised land. 
It was ‘‘because of their unbelief’’ (iii. 
19). Moses was faithful in all God’s 
house, in everything required for the guid- 
ance and government of God’s people and 
for the fulfilment of all God’s purpose 
with them: but even with the most trust- 
worthy leader much depends on the 
follower, and entrance to the fulness of 
God’s blessing may be barred by the un- 
belief of those who have heard the pro- 
mise. The promise was not mixed with 
faith in them to whom it came. But 
what of those who were led in by Joshua ? 
Even they did not enter into God’s rest. 
That is certain, for long after Joshua’s 
time God renewed His promise, saying 
“«To-day if ye hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts”. Entrance into the 
land, then, did not exhaust the promise of 
God; there remains over and above that 
entrance, a rest for the people of God, 
for “ without us,” z.e., without the revela- 
tion of Christ the fathers were not perfect, 
their best blessings, such as their land, 
being but types of better things to come. 
Therefore let us give diligence to enter 
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into that rest, for the word of God’s pro- 
mise is searching; and, by offering us 
the best things in fellowship with God, 
it discloses our real disposition and affini- 
ties. 

The passage falls into two parts, the 
former (iii. 1-6) exhibiting the trust- 
worthiness of Christ, the latter (iii. 7-iv. 
13) emphasising the unbelief and doom of 
the wilderness generation. 

Ver. 1. “O68 €ey, “ wherefore,” if through 
Jesus God has spoken His final and sav- 
ing word (i. 1), thus becoming the Apostle 
of God, and if the high priest I speak of 
is so sympathetic and faithful that for the 
sake of cleansing the people He became 
man and suffered, then “‘ consider, etc.’’. 
The miorés of ver. 17 strikes the keynote 
of this paragraph. Here for the first 
time the writer designates his readers, 
and he does so in a form peculiar to him- 
self (the reading in r Thess. v. 27 being 
doubtful) a8eA got Gyror, “ Christian 
brethren,” literally ‘brethren  conse- 
crated,” separated from the world and 
dedicated to God. Bleek quotes from 
Primasius: ‘‘ Fratres eos vocat tam carne 
quam spiritu qui ex eodem genere erant”’. 
But there is no reason to assign to 
G@SeApot any other meaning than its 
usual N T. sense of “ fellow-Christians,”’ 
cf. Matt. xxiii. 8. But there is further 
significance in the additional kAjaews 
éwovpaviouv pétToxor, “partakers 
of a heavenly calling ” (cf. of kekAnpévor 
THs aiwviov KAnpovoplas, ix. 15) sug- 
gested by the latent comparison in the 
writer’s mind between the Israelites called 
to earthly advantages, a land, etc., and his 
readers whose hopes were fixed on things 
above. ‘‘In the word ‘ heavenly’ there 
is struck for the first time, in words at 
least, an antithesis of great importance in 
the Epistle, that of this world and heaven, 
in other words, that of the merely mate- 
rial and transient, and the ideal and 
abiding. The things of the world are 
material, unreal, transient: those of 
heaven are ideal, true, eternal. Heaven 
is the world of realities, of things them- 
selves (ix. 23) of which the things here 
are but ‘copies’”’ (Davidson). kara- 
voynoarte, “consider,” “bring your 
mind to bear upon,” ‘‘ observe so as to 
see the significance,” as in Luke xii. 24, 
KaTavojoate ToUs Képakas, though it is 
sometimes, as in Acts xi. 6, xxvii. 30, 
used in its classical sense ‘“‘ perceive’’. 
A “confession ”’ does not always involve 
that its significance is seen. Consider 
thentév...’Inoovv the Apostle and 
high priest of our confession, Jesus,” the 
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single article brackets the two designa- 
tions and Bengel gives their sense: ‘ Tév 
a@moor. eum qui Dei causam apud nos 
agit. Tov Gpx. qui causam nostram apud 
Deum agit”. These two functions em- 
brace not the whole of Christ’s work, 
but all that He did on earth (cf. i. 1-4). 
The frequent use of amooréAXew by our 
Lord to denote the Father’s mission of 
the Son authorises the present application 
of awéorodos. It is through Him God 
has spoken (i. 1). Moses is never called 
a&méaroXos (a word indeed which occurs 
only once in LXX) though in Exod. iii. 
10 God says a@mooreihw oe mpds Papad. 
Schoettgen quotes passages from the 
Talmud in which the high priest is termed 
the Apostle or messenger of God and of 
the Sanhedrim, but this is here irrelevant. 
kat &pxvepéa, a title which, as ap- 
plicable to Jesus, the writer explains in 
chaps. v.-viil. THs 6podoylas Hpov, 
‘of our confession,” or, whom we, in 
distinction from men of other faiths, 
confess; chiefly no doubt in distinction 
from the non-Christian Jews. épodoyte, 
as the etymology shows, means ‘‘of one 
speech with,” hence that in which men 
agree as their common creed, their con- 
fession, see ref. As Peake remarks: “ If 
this means profession of faith, then ‘the 
readers already confess Jesus as high 
priest, and this is not a truth taught 
them in this Epistle for the first time’.” 
[Carpzov quotes from Philo (De Somn.): 
6 pev 8h péyas Apxepets Tis 6podoylas, 
but here another sense is intended.] 
*lnaodvy is added to preclude the possi- 
bility of error. *Inoots occurs in this 
Epistle nine times by itself, thrice with 
Xpiords. 

Ver. 2. The characteristic, or par- 
ticular, qualification of Jesus which is to 
hold their attention is His trustworthi- 
ness or fidelity. mwioTdv dvTa might 
be rendered ‘as being faithful”. The 
fidelity here in view, though indirectly 
to men and encouraging them to trust, is 
directly to Him who made Him, se., 
Apostle and High Priest. +r@ wowy- 
gavtTt avrTdév. The objection urged 
by Bleek, Liinemann and Alford that 


qrovetv Can mean ‘‘appoint”’ only when 
followed by two accusatives is not valid. 
The second accusative may be under- 
stood; and in 1 Sam. xii. 6 we find 
Kipios 6 woujoas tov Movoyy Kai Tov 
*Aapov, words which may have been in 
the writer’s mind. The Arian transla- 
tion, ‘‘to Him that created Him,” is out 
of place. Appointment to office finds 
its correlative in faithfulness, creation 
scarcely suggests that idea. The fidelity 
of Jesus is illustrated not by incidents 
from His life nor by the crowning proof 
given in His death, nor is it argued from 
the admitted perfections of His character, 
but in accordance with the plan of the 
Epistle it is merely compared to that of 
Moses, and its superiority is implied in 
the superiority of the Son to the servant. 
He was faithful ‘‘as also Moses in all 
His house,” this being the crowning in- 
stance of fidelity testified to by God 
Himself, 6 @epdrav pov Mavojs év dio 
T@ oik@ pov miotés eat. (Num. xii. 7), 
where the context throws the emphasis 
on Am. ‘The ‘house of God’ is the 
organised society in which He dwells” 
(Westcott), cf. 1 Tim. ili. 15. Weiss 
says that the words év 8\@ T@ otk adTod 
“necessarily belong’ to mordv évra. 
This is questionable, because the writer’s 
point is that Jesus is faithful not “in” 
but ‘“ over” the house of God (ver. 6). 
Ver 3. The reason is now assigned 
why Jesus and His fidelity should eclipse 
in their consideration that of Moses. The 
reason is that ‘this man”’ (otros, ‘the 
person who is the subject of our con- 
sideration’’) ‘‘has been and is deemed 
worthy of greater glory (‘amplioris 
gloriae,’ Vulg. wAelovos, qualitative as in 
xi. 4) than Moses, in proportion as he 
that built the house has more honour 
than the house.” The genitive follows the 
comparative mAelova. The “ greater 
glory” is seen in the more important 
place occupied by Him in the fulfilment 
of God’s purpose of salvation. This glory 
of Jesus is as much greater than that of 
Moses, as the cause is greater than the 
effect, the builder than the house. [The 
principle is stated by Philo (De Plant., 
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c. 16. In Wendland’s ed., ii. 147) 6 
KTHTdpeEvos To KTHpa TOU KTYpPaTOS 
Gpeivov Kal Td wemoinKds TOD yeyovdTos, 
and by Menander and other comic poets 
as quoted by Justin (Afol.,i. 20) petfova 
tov Syprovpyév Tov axevalopévov. 
Weiss, however, is of opinion that it is 
not a general principle that is being 
stated, but that tot otkov refers directly 
to the house of God.] 6 xatackevdcas 
includes all that belongs to the comple- 
tion of a house, from its inception and 
plan in the mind of the architect to its 
building and furnishing and filling witha 
household. Originally the word means 
to equip or furnish, kataoxevalew tiv 
oixiay Tots oKeveoiv, Diog. L. v. 14. 
So ovpréoc.ov katac. Plato, Rep., 363 
C. okeveow iSlots thy vaty Katerkeva- 
oa, Demosth., Polyc., 1208. Thence, like 
our word ‘furnish’? or ‘prepare,’ it 
took the wider meaning of ‘‘ making’ or 
“building” -or “providing”. Thus the 
shipbuilder kataok. the ship; the mason 
katac. the tower. So in Heb. xi. 7 
Kateokevace KiBwrdv, cf. I Peter iii. 
20, (Further, see Stephanus and Bleek). 
In the present verse it has its most 
comprehensive meaning, and includes 
the planning, building, and filling of 
the house with furniture and with a 
household. The household is more 
directly in view than the house. The 
argument involves that Jesus is iden- 
tified with the builder of the house, 
while Moses is considered a part of the 
house. It is the Son (who in those last 
Days has spoken God’s word to men 
through the lips of Jesus), who in former 
times also fulfilled God’s purpose by 
building His house and creating for Him 
a people. And lest the readers of the 
epistle should object that Moses was as 
much the builder of the old as Jesus of 
the new, the writer lifts their mind from 
the management of the system or Church 
to the creation of it. 

Ver. 4. mwas yap otkos . . « Oeds, 
“For every house is built by someone, 
but he that built all is God.” Over and 
above the right conduct of the house 
there is a builder. No house, no religious 
system, grows of itself; it has a cause in 
the will of one who is greater than it. 
There is a “someone” at the root of all 
that appears in history. And He who 
planned and brought into being wdvre, 
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“all,” whether old or new, is God. The 
present development of this divine house 
as well as its past condition and equip- 
ment is of God. And Christ, the Son, 
naturally and perfectly representing God 
or the builder, and by whose agency 
God created all things (i. 2) is therefore 
worthy of more honour than Moses. 
The argument is not so much elliptical 
as incomplete, waiting to be supple- 
mented by the following verses in which 
the relation of Jesus to God and the 
relation of Moses to the house are 
exhibited. ‘It is argued that a house- 
hold must be established by a house- 
holder; now God established the uni- 
verse, and therefore he is the supreme 
householder of the universal household 
or Church of God, and in that household 
Jesus, as His perfect representative, is 
entitled to receive glory corresponding” 
(Rendall). 

Ver. 5. Kat Mwitoys. . . . Another 
reason for expecting to find fidelity in 
Jesus and for ascribing to Him greater 
glory. Moses was faithful as a servant 
in the house (év), Christ as a Son over 
(émt) his house. Oepdmwyv denotes a free 
servant in an honourable position and is 
the word applied to Moses in Num. xii. 
7. [‘‘Apud Homerum nomen est non 
servile sed ministros significat volun- 
tarios, nec raro de viris dicitur nobili 
genere natis”’ (Stephanus). It is especi- 
ally used of those who serve the gods. 
See Pindar Olymp. iii. 29.) Both the 
fidelity and the inferior position of Moses 
are indicated in the words which occur 
like a refrain in Exodus: ‘“ According to 
all that the Lord commanded, so did 
he”. Nothing was left to his own 
initiative; he had to be instructed and 
commanded; but all that was entrusted 
to him, he executed with absolute exact- 
ness. The crowning proof of his fidelity 
was given in the extraordinary scene 
(Exod. xxxvii.), where Moses refused to 
be ‘“‘made a great nation” in room of 
Israel. He is said to have been faithful 
eis paptupiov Tav AaAnOyoopévwv. The 
meaning is, the testimony to his faith- 
fulness which God had pronounced was 
the guarantee of the trustworthiness of 
the report he gave of what the Lord 
afterwards spoke tohim. This meaning 
seems to be determined by the context 
in Numbers xii. ‘‘ My servant Moses 
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. . is faithful in all my house. I will 
speak to him mouth to mouth, apparently 
and not in dark speeches.” Grotius 
says ‘‘ut pronuntiaret populo ea quae 
Deus ei dicenda quoquo tempore man- 
dabat’’. Bleek and Davidson refer the 
Baptuptov to Moses notto God. ‘“ He 
was a servant for a testimony, i.e., to bear 
testimony of those things which were to 
be spoken, 7.¢., from time to time revealed. 
Reference might be made to Barnabas 
viii. 3, els papt. tav dvdAdv. The 
meaning advocated by Calvin, Delitzsch, 
Westcott and others is attractive. They 
understand the words as referring to the 
things which were to be spoken by Christ, 
and that the whole of Moses’ work was 
for a testimony of those things. Thus 
Westcott translates “for a testimony of 
the things which should be spoken by 
God through the prophets and finally 
through Christ”. This gives a fine 
range to the words, but the context in 
Numbers is decisively against it. The 
idea seems to be that Moses being but 
a Qepdmwv needed a testimonial to his 
fidelity that the people might trust him ; 
and also that he had no initiative but 
could only report to the people the words 
that God might speak to him, In con- 
trast to this position of Moses, Xptartdés 
®s vidos éml tov olkov avTod, 
Christ’s fidelity was that of “a Son 
over his house’’. It was not the fidelity 
which exactly performs what another 
commands and faithfully enters into and 
fulfils His will. It is the fidelity of one 
who himself is possessed by the same 
love and conceives the same purposes as 
the Father. The interests of the house 
and the family are the Son’s interests. 
““We are His house” and in Christ we 
see that the interests of God and man, of 
the Father and the family areone. [Gro- 
tius quotes the jurisconsults: ‘ etiam 
vivente patre filium quodam modo do- 
minum esse rerum paternarum”.] But 
this house so faithfully administered by 
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the Son Himself is the body of Christian 
people, od olkés éopev pets, we are 
those on whom this fidelity is spent. 
The relative finds its antecedent in 
avtrov. The “ house of God” is, in the 
Gospels, the Temple; but in 1 Pet. iv. 
17 and i Tim. ili. 15 it has the same 
meaning as here, the people or Church 
of God. ‘‘ Whose house are we,’’ but 
with a condition éav thy wappyn- 
otav... Kkatdoxopev, “if we 
shall have held fast our confidence and 
the glorying of our hope firm to the 
end’. For, as throughout the Epistle, 
so here, all turns on perseverance. ‘trap- 
pyoia originally “frank speech,” hence 
the boldness which prompts it. Cf. iv. 
16, x. IQ, 35; so in Paul and John. 
kavxypa, not as the form of the word 
might indicate, ‘the object of boast- 
ing,” but the disposition asin 1 Cor. v. 6: 
ov Kahov Td Kavxynpa tyov and 2 Cor. 
Vv. 12: Ghopphy Si8dvres tpiv Kavyy- 
patos. [Cf. the interchange of Bpéots 
and Bpdpa in Jo. iv. 32, 34, and Jan- 
naris, Hist. Gk. Gram,, 1021 and 1155.] 
Whether édmi8os belongs to both sub- 
stantives is doubtful. The Christian’s” 
hope of a heavenly inheritance (ver. 1), of 
perfected fellowship with God, should be 
so sure that it confidently proclaims 
itself, and instead of being shamefaced 
glories in the future it anticipates. And 
this attitude must be maintained péxpu 
tédovs BeBatay, until difficulty and trial 
are past and hope has become possession. 
BeBatay In agreement with the remoter 
substantive, which might give some 
colour to the idea that the expression 
was lifted from ver. 14 and inserted here; 
but Bleek shows by several instances 
that the construction is legitimate. 

CuaprTerR III. 7—IV. 13. The great 
instance in history of the disaster which 
attends failure of faith is adduced as a 
warning to the faltering Hebrews. 

Avd, “wherefore,” since it is only by 
holding fast our confidence to the end, 
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that we continue to be the house of 
Christ and enjoy His faithful oversight, 
cf. ver. 14. Awd was probably intended to 
be immediate!y followed by Bdéarere (ver. 
12) ‘‘wherefore take heed,’ but a 
quotation is introduced from Ps. xcv. 
which powerfully enforces the BAérrere. 
Or it may be that 816 connects with py 
oKxAnptvyte, but the judicious bracketing 
of the quotation by the A.V. is to be 
preferred. The quotation is introduced 
by words which lend weight to it, ca@ds 
A€yer Td Mvedpa Td Gytov, a form of 
citation not found elsewhere in exactly 
the same terms, but in x. 15 we find the 
similar form paprupet Sé hptv 7d Tvedpa 
76 Gy. Cf. also ix. 8. Agabus uses it of 
his own words (Acts xxi. rr). In 1 Tim. 
ii.-iii “It is characteristic of 
the Epistle that the words of Holy 
Scripture are referred to the Divine 
Author, not to the human instrument” 
(Westcott). The Psalm (95) is ascribed 
to David in iv. 7 as in the LXX it is 
called atvos g84s 7 Aavid, although 
in the Hebrewit is not soascribed. The 
quotation contains vv. 7-11. 

Zypepov, “to-day” is in the first 
instance, the “to-day” present to the 
writer of the psalm, and expresses the 
thought that God’s offers had not been 
withdrawn although rejected by those to 
whom they had long ago been made. 
But Delitzsch adduces passages which 
show that ovpepov in this psalm was 
understood by the synagogue to refer to 
the second great day of redemption. 
‘‘The history of redemption knows but 
of two great turning points, that of the 
first covenant and that of the new ” 
(Davidson). And what the writer to the 
Hebrews fears is that the second 
announcement of promise may be dis- 
regarded as the first. Force is lent to 
his fears by the fact that the forty years 
of the Messiah’s waiting from 30-70 A.D., 
when Jerusalem was to be destroyed, 
were fast running out. The fate of the 
exasperating Israelites in the wilderness 
received an ominous significance in 
presence of the obduracy of the genera- 
tion which had heard the voice of Christ 
Himself. 


éav THS bovis avTod aKovo- 


n Te, ‘if ye shall hear His voice” (R.V., 
Vaughan); not “if ye will hearken to 
His voice.” The sense is, ‘If God 
should be pleased, after so much in- 
attention on our part, to speak again, 
see that ye give heed to Him ”, 

Ver. 8. ph} okAnpUVyTE, the pro- 
hibitory subjunctive, v. Burton, p. 162. 
“The figure is from the stiffening by 
cold or disease, of what ought to be 
supple and pliable” (Vaughan). [The 
verb occurs first in Hippocrates, cf. Anz. 
342.] It is ascribed to tov tpdxndov 
(Deut. x. 16), tov v@rov (2 Kings xvii. 
14), THY Kapdtav (Exod. iv. 21), 7d 
mvevpa (Deut. ii. 30). Sometimes the 
hardening is referred to the man, some- 
times it is God who inflicts the hardening 
as a punishment. Here the possible 
hardening is spoken of as if the human 
subject could prevent it. Tas kapdias, 
the whole inner man. @s év7TO.. 
ép7p@. This stands in the psalm as the 
translation of the Hebrew which might be 
rendered: [‘‘ Harden not your hearts]as at 
Meribah, as on the day of Massah in the 
wilderness,” Meribah being representedby 
mapamukpacpds and Massah by repac- 
pos. The tempting of God by Israel in 
the wilderness is recorded in Exod. xvii. 
1-7, where the place is called ‘‘ Massah 
and Meribah”. This occurred in the 
first year of the wanderings. mapamuxpac- 
pds is found onlyin this psalm (although 
mapamucpatvery is frequent) its place 
being taken by Aot8dpyots in Exod. xvii. 
7 and by a@vrTiAoyta in Num. xx. 12. It 
means ‘‘ embitterment,”’ “ exacerbation,” 
“exasperation”, KkaTa THY HpREepav 
is rendered by the Vulgate ‘ secundum 
diem,” rightly. It means ‘‘after the 
manner of the day’. Westcott, however, 
prefers the temporal sense. 

Ver. 9. ot éweipacdv pe..,, 
‘‘ where your fathers tempted me,” 7.¢., in 
the wilderness. Others take ot as = 
“with which,”’ attracted into genitive by 
meipacpov. év SoKxipagciq, “in 
pntting me to the proof”. kat et8ov 
... €tm, “and saw my works forty 
years,” the wonders of mercy and of 
judgment. In the psalm teoo. ery are 
joined to mpowyOica, 516 being omitted. 
The same connection is adopted in 
ver. 17. 
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Ver. 10. 818 rpoa ex OiGa4, 
‘wherefore I was greatly displeased”. 
In the psalm the Hebrew verb means 
‘“‘I loathed,” elsewhere in the LXX it 
translates verbs meaning ‘‘ I am disgusted 
with,” “I spue out,” “I abhor,” cf. Lev. 
xxvi. 30, [from 6x@y a bank, as if from a 
river chafing with its banks; or related 
to &x@os and &Oopar as if “ burdened ’’.] 

avtTot 8& ... Theinsertion of abrot 
8€ shows that this clause is not under 
elwov, but is joined with the preceding 
mpoosx@ ‘I was highly displeased,— 
but yet they did not recognise my ways.” 

Ver.11. & 5 ®pooa. “As I sware,” 
i.¢., justifying my oath to exclude them 
from the land. ei eioeXevoovrat, 
the common form of oath with ei which 
supposes that some such words as ‘‘ God 
do so to me and more also’’ have 
preceded the “if”, The oath quoted in 
Ps, xcv. is recorded in Num. xiv. 21-23. 
eis THY KatTadmavolv pov, ‘into 
my rest,” primarily, the rest in Canaan, 
but see on chap. iv. 

Ver. 12. BXéwere GSeAGOL pat 
ote... . “Take heed lest haply”’ as in 
xii. 25, Col. ii, 8, for the more classical 
opate py. It is here followed by a 
future indicative as sometimes in classics. 
év tive Up@yv, the individualising, as 
in ver, 13 indicates the writer’s earnestness, 
whether, as Bleek supposes, it means 
that the whole Christian community of 
the place is to be watchful for the 
individual, may be doubted; although 
this idea is confirmed by the mapakaXette 
éavTovs of ver. 13. What they are to be 
on their guard against is the emergence 
of kapdta wmovynpa amiotias év 
- +». CGvros, a wicked heart of unbelief 
manifesting itself in departing from Him 
who is a living God. amuortas is 
the genitive of quality = a bad, unbeliev- 
ing heart ; whether the wickedness pro- 
ceeds from the unbelief, or the unbelief 
from the wickedness, is not determined. 
Although, from the next verse it might 
be gathered that unbelief is considered 
the result of allowed sin: 7.e., it is when 
the heart is hardened through sin, it 
becomes unbelieving, so that the psycho- 


logical order might be stated thus: sin, 
a deceived mind, a hardened heart, 
unbelief, apostasy. The main idea in 
the writer’s mind is that unbeliefin God’s 
renewed offer of salvation is accompanied 
by and means apostasy from the living 
God. In the O.T. Jehovah is called 
‘the living God” in contrast to lifeless 
impotent idols, and the designation is 
suggestive of His power to observe, 
visit, judge and succour His people. In 
this Epistle it occurs, ix. 14, x. 31, xil. 22. 
To object that the apostasy of Jews from 
Christianity could not be called ‘‘ apostacy 
from God” is to mistake. The very 
point the writer wishes to make is just 


‘this: Remember that to apostatize from 


Christ in whom you have found God, is 
to apostatize from God. It is one of the 
ominous facts of Christian experience that 
any falling away from high attainment 
sinks us much deeper than our original 
starting point. 

Ver. 13. To avoid this, rapakadet 
Te €avtTovs KaBW Exadaortny 
hpépayv, “ Exhort one another daily”. 
€avtovs is equivalent to a&AAyAovs, 
see Eph. iv. 32; Col. iii. 13. a@ypus 
ot Td Xypepov KadetTat, “as long 
as that period endures which can be 
called ‘to-day’”. a&yxptus denotes a 
point up to which something is done; 
hence, the term during which something 
is done as here. T6 on pepov =the 
word “to-day”. Bengel says, ‘‘Dum 
Psalmus iste auditur et legitur”; but 
this is less likely. The meaning is, So 
long as opportunity is given to hear 
God’s call. tva py... dpaprtias, 
‘lest any of you be rendered rebellious 
through sin’s deceit”; perhaps the mean- 
ing would bebetter brought out by trans- 
lating “lest any of you be rendered re- 
bellious by sin’s deceit”. [On sin’s deceit 
cf. ‘‘ Nemo repente pessimus evasit ” ; and 
the striking motto to the 35th chap. 
of The Fortunes of Nigel.| Sin in heart 
or life blinds a man to the significance 
and attractiveness of God’s offer. 

Ver. 14. pETOXOL yap.... Inver. 6 
the writer had adduced as the reason of 
his warning (BAéqwere) that participation 
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in the salvation of Christ depended on 
continuance in the confident expectation 
that their heavenly calling would be 
fulfilled ; and so impressed is he with 
the difficulty of thus continuing that he 
now returns to the same thought, and 
Once again assigns the same reason for 
his warning: ‘“‘ For we are become par- 
takers of Christ, if we hold the beginning 
of our confidence firm to the end’. 
Delitzsch, Rendall, Bruce and others 
understand by péroxyot, “partners” or 
‘fellows’ of Christ, as if the faithful 
were not only the house of Christ (ver. 6) 
but shared His joy in the house. It may 
be objected that péroxou in this Epistle 
(ilvei4, Mio, Vv. 13, Vi. 4, Vil. £3,-xi1. 8) 
is regularly used of participators in 
something, not of participators with 
someone. In i. 9, however, it is not so 
used. The idea of participating with 
Christ finds frequent expression in Scrip- 
ture. See Matt. xxv. 21; Rev. iii. 21. 
Tov Xptarod, the article may link 
this mention of Christ’s name with that 
in ver. 6; and, if so, péroxor will naturally 
refer to companionship with Christ in 
His house. This companionship we 
have entered into and continue to enjoy 
[yey évapev] on the same condition as 
above (ver. 6) €dvmepTHv a4pxyVes. 
‘““if at least we maintain the beginning of 
our confidence firm to the end”, wt7ro- 
ordaews is used by LXX twenty times 
and represents twelve different Hebrew 
words [Hatch in Essays in Bibl. Greek 
says eighteen times representing fifteen 
different words, but cf. Concordance]. 
In Ruthi. 12, Ps. xxxix. 8, Ezek. xix. 5 
it means ‘ground of hope” [its primary 
meaning being that on which anything is 
based], hence it takes the sen-e, ‘‘ hope” 
or “‘confidence”’. Bleek gives examples of 
its use in later Greek, Polyb., iv. 50, ot 
S¢ ‘Pé8t0. Oewpotvres tHV Tov Bulav- 
tlwvy trécraciv, so vi. 55 of Horatius 
guarding the bridge. It also occurs in 
the sense of ‘‘fortitude,” bearing up 
against pain, v. Diod. Sic., De Virt., 


Pp. 557, and Josephus, Ant., xviii. 1. Con- 
fidence the Hebrews already possessed 
[4px %v]; their test was its maintenance 
to the end [réAovs], ie., till it was 
beyond trial, finally triumphant, in Christ’s 
presence. 

Ver. 15. é€v t@ A€yewOar ... 
““ While it is said to-day, etc.’’ The 
construction of these words is debated. 
Bleek, Delitzsch, von Soden and others 
construe them with what follows, begin- 
ning at this point a fresh paragraph. 
The meaning would thus be: ‘Since it 
is said, ‘To-day if ye hear his voice, 
harden not, etc.,’ who are meant, who 
were they who heard and provoked?” 
This is inviting but the yap of ver. 16 is 
decidedly against it. Davidson coa- 
nects év T@ Aey. with what immediately 
precedes: ‘‘‘if we hold fast... unto 
the end, while it is said,’ 7.e., not during 
the time that it is said, but in the pres- 
ence and consciousness of the saying, 
Harden not, etc. . . . with this divine 
warning always in the ears”. Similarly 
Weiss. Westcott connects the words 
with ver. 13, making 14 parenthetical. 
Either of these constructions is feasible. 
It is also possible to let the sentence 
stand by itself as introductory to what 
follows, taking pi oxAnp- as directly 
addressed to the Hebrews, not as merely 
completing the quotation: ‘‘ While it is 
being said To-day if ye hear His voice, 
harden not your hearts as in the provoca- 
tion”. The Aé€yeo@ar thus contains only 
the clause ending with axovenre. 

Ver. 16. tives yap adkovaoavres 
mapemwixpavay: “ For who were they 
who after hearing provoked?” He pro- 
ceeds further to enforce his warning that 
confidence begun is not enough, by show- 
ing that they who provoked God and fell 
in the wilderness had begun a life of 
faith and begun it well. For the answer 
to his question is ‘‘ Nay did not all who 
came out of Egypt with Moses?” They 
were not exceptional sinners who fell 
away, but all who came out of Egypt, 
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the whole mass of the gloriously rescued 
people whose faith had carried them 
through between the threatening walls 
of water and over whom Miriam sang 
her triumphal ode. &AAdadds force to 
the answer, as if it were said, It is asked 
who provoked, as though it were some 
only, but was it not all? waves, for 
it is needless excepting Joshua and Caleb. 

Ver. 17. tla. 8¢ mpogdyxbice. 
‘“‘And with whom was He angry 
forty years?” taking up the next clause 
of the Psalm, v. ro. Again the question 
is answered by another “ Was it not with 
them that sinned?” [épaptiycacty : 
“This is the only form of the aorist 
participle in N.T. In the moods the 
form of jpaprov is always used except 
Matt. xviii. 15, Luke xvii. 4, apaptyoy : 
Rom, vi. 15.” Westcott, cf. Blass, p. 
43.] It was not caprice on God’s part, 
nor inability to carry them to the pro- 
mised land. It was because they sinned 
[see esp. Num. xxxii. 23] that their ‘‘ car- 
cases fell in the wilderness”. Ov Ta 
KGXa Eweoev év TH Epype. These 
words are taken from Num. xiv. 29, 32, 
where God utters the doom of the wilder- 
ness generation. K«@Aov, alimb or mem- 
ber of the body [Aésch., Prom., 81; Soph., 
O.C., 19, etc.]; hence a clause of a sen- 
tence (and in English, the point which 
marks it). Used by the LXX to translate 


“\AH, cadaver. Setting out from Egypt 


with the utmost confidence, they left 
their bones in the desert in unnamed and 
forgotten graves; not bec.use of their 
weakness nor because God had failed 
them but because of their sin. 

Ver. 18. tlat 8€ @pove... 
‘“‘And to whom swore He that they 
should not enter into His rest, but to 
them that obeyed not?’ The real cause 
of their exclusion from the rest prepared 
for them was their disobedience. Cf. 
especially the scene recorded in Num. 
xiv. where Moses declares that as 
GreWotvres Kupiw they were exclude i 
from the land. At the root of their dis- 
obedience was unbelief. 


Ver. 19. They did not believe God 
could bring them into the promised land 
in the face of powerful oppositicn and so 
they would not attempt its conquest when 
commanded to go torward. They were 
rendered weak by their unbelief. This 
is pointed out in the concluding words 
kat BAé€wopev... where the em- 
phasis is on ovx 7SuvyOnoay, they 
were not able to enter in, the reason 
being given in the words 8 amtgoriay. 
The application to the Hebrew Christians 
was sufficiently obvious. They were in 
danger of shrinking from further conflict 
and so losing all they had won. They 
had begun well but were now being 
weakened and prevented from complet- 
ing their victory ; and this weakness was 
the result of their not trusting God and 
their leader. 

Between chapters iii. and iv. there is 
no break. The unbelief of the wilder- 
ness generation is held up as a warning, 


_and its use in this respect is justified by 


the fact that the promise made to them 
is still made, and is a “living” word 
which reveals the inmost purposes of the 
heart and is inevitable in its judgment. 

Ver. 1. goBnOdpev ody, ‘let us then 
fear,” the writer speaks in the name of 
the living generation, “lest haply, there 
being left behind and still remaining a 
promise to enter [émayyeAias eioedOetv; 
cf. Spa dmiévar, Plato, Afol., p. 42] into 
His (i.e, God’s) rest, any of you (not 
pOv) should fancy that he has come too 
late for it; Song torepynkévar. Of these 
words there are three linguistically pos- 
sible translations. 

1. Should seem to have fallen short. 

2. Should be judged to have fallen 
short. 

3. Should think that he has fallen 
short or come too late. 

The argument of the passage favours 
the third reading, for it aims at strength- 
ening the belief that the promise does 
remain and that the readers are not 
born too late to enjoy it. ‘“ Gloomy 
imaginations of failure were rife among 
the Hebrews” (Rendall). These perse- 
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cuted Christians who had expected to 
find the fulfilment of all promise in 
Christ, found it hard to believe that 
‘rest’? was attainable in Him. The 
writer proceeds therefore to prove that 
this promise is left and is still open. 
kalydp éopev evnyyeAropévor. . . . “* For 
indeed we, even as also they, have had 
a gospel preached to us.” We should 
have expected an expressed fpeis, but its 
suppression shows us that the writer 
wishes to emphasise evnyyeA. To us as 
to them it is a gospel that is preached ; 
and the xaddqwep xaketvou, ‘‘ even as they 
also had,” brings out the fact that under 
the promise of a land in which to rest, 
the Israelites who came out of Egypt 
were brought in contact with the re- 
deeming grace and favour of God. The 
expression reflects significant light on 
the inner meaning of all God’s guidance 
of Israel’s history. They received this 
rich promise laden with God’s intention 
to bless them, “ but the word which they 
heard did them no good, because in 
those who heard, it was not mixed with 
faith”. [For ovyxex. see the Phaedo, 
p. 954. The accusative is best attested 
(see critical note), but the sense ‘ not 
mixed by faith with those who heard,” 
i.e., Caleb and Joshua, is most im- 
probable.] Belief, then, is everything. 
In proof of which our own experience 
may be cited: “ For we are entering 
into the rest, we who have believed”’. 
This clause confirms both the state- 
ments of the previous verse: ‘‘ we have 
the promise as well as they,” for we are 
entering into the rest [note the emphatic 
position of eioepxdspeOa)]; and “ the 
word failed them because of their lack of 


faith,” for it is our faith [ot murrevoavres | 
which is carrying us into the rest. This 
fact that we are entering in by faith is 
in accordance with the utterance quoted 
already in iii, 11, kaOas ecipnKev, ‘Qs 
Gpoga .. . ‘I sware in my wrath, they 
shall not enter into my rest, although 
the works were finished from the foun- 
dation of the world’’. This quotation 
confirms the first clause of the verse. 
because it proves two things: first, that 
God had a rest, and second, that He 
intended that man should rest with Him, 
because it was ‘in His wrath,”’ justly 
excited against the unbelieving (cf. iil. 
g, 10), that He sware they should not 
enter in. Had it not been God’s original 
purpose and desire that men should 
enter into His rest, it could not be said 
that ‘in wrath’? He excluded some. 
Their failure to secure rest was not due 
to the non-existence of any rest, for 
God's works were finished when the 
world was founded. This again is con- 
firmed by Scripture, etpyneev yap 
mou, viz., in Gen. ii. 2 (cf. Exod. xx. 11, 
xxxi. 17), where it is said that after the 
six days of creation God rested on the 
seventh day from all His works. That 
God has a rest is also stated in the 
ninety-fifth! Psalm, for these words ‘‘ they 
shall not enter into my rest” prove that 
God had a rest. The emphasis in this 
second quotation (ver. 5) is on the word 
pol. 

Ver. 6. The writer now, in vv. 6-9, 
gathers up the argument, and reaches his 
conclusion that a Sabbatism remains for 
God’s people. The argument briefly is, 
God has provided a rest for men and has 
promised it tothem. This promise was 
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not believed by those who formerly heard 
it, neither was it exhausted in the bring- 
ing in of the people to Canaan. For had 
it been so, it could not have been renewed 
long after, as it was. It remains, there- 
fore, tobe now enjoyed. ‘Since, there- 
fore, it remains that some enter into it 
and those who formerly heard the good 
news of the promise did not enter, owing 
to disobedience.”  aoXetmerat, there 
remains over as not yet fulfilled. Inv. 9. 
oaBBar. is the nominative, here tivas 
eioeAOety might be considered a nomina- 
tive but it is better, with Viteau (256), to 
construe it as an impersonal verb fol- 
lowed by an infinitive. From the fact 
that the offer of the rest had been made, 
or the promise given, ‘‘ it remains” that 
some (must) enter in. But a second fact 
also forms a premiss in the argument. 
viz.: that those to whom the promise 
had formerly been made did not enter in; 
therefore, over and above and long after 
(meta too. xpdvov) the original procla- 
mation of this gospel of rest, even in 
David’s time, again (mdaAwv), God ap- 
points or specifies a certain day (twa 
6piler Hpepav) saying “To-day”. This 


proves that the offer is yet open, that the. 


promise holds. good in David’s time. 
The words already quoted (ka@ds 
ampoetpntat) from the g5th Psalm prove 
this, for they run, ‘“ To-day, if ye hear 
His voice,” etc. They prove at any 
rate that the gospel of rest was not ex- 
hausted by the entrance into Canaan 
under Joshua, “for if Joshua had given 
them rest, God would not after this speak 
of another day’. The writer takes for 
granted that the “To-day” of the Psalm 
extends to Christian times, whether be 
cause of the life (ver. 12) that is in the 
word of promise, or because the refer- 
ence in the Psalm is Messianic. ‘ This 
‘voice’ of God which is ‘ heard’ is His 
voice speaking to us in His Son (i. x} 
and this ‘To-day’ is ‘the end of these 
days’ in which He has spoken to us in 
Him, on to the time when He shall come 
again (iii. 13). In effect God has been 


‘heard’ speaking only twice, to Israel 
and to us, and what He has spoken to 
both has been the same,—the promise of 
entering into His rest. Israel came short 
of it through unbelief; we do enter into 
the rest who believe (iv. 3)’’ (Davidson). 
At all events, the conclusion unhesita- 
tingly follows: “‘ Therefore there remains 
a Sabbath-Rest for the people of God”’. 
apa though often standing first in a sen- 
tence in N.T. cannot in classical Greek 
occupy that place. ZaPBatiopéds, though 
found here only in Biblical Greek, occurs 
in Plutarch (De Suferstit, c. 3). The 
verb caBBarilery occurs in Exod. xvi. 30 
and other places. The word is here em- 
ployed in preference to katdqwavots in 
order to identify the rest promised to 
God’s people with the rest enjoyed by 
God Himself on the Sabbath or Seventh 
Day. [So Theophylact, éppynvever was 
oaBBar. dvépace Thy Tora’THY KaTd- 
mavow S1oTt, dyol, kaTamavopev kal 
jpets awd tav Epywv Tav juetepov, 
Goep kal 6 Oeds, kaTatatcoas amd Tov 
épyav Tav eis otoTaciv Tod Kécpov, 
odBBarov thy jpéepav avépacev.] To 
explain and justify the introduction of 
this word, the writer adds 6 yap eioehOav 
- . - asif he said, I call it a Sabbatism, 
because it is not an ordinary rest, but 
one which finds its ideal and actual ful- 
filment in God’s own rest on the Seventh 
Day. It is a Sabbatism because in it 
God’s people reach a definite stage of 
attainment, of satisfactorily accomplished 
purpose, as God Himself did when crea- 
tion was finished. 6 yap eioeX Pav, who- 
ever has entered, not to be restricted to 
Jesus, as by Alford, eis tT. katrdmavow 
avrod, into God’s rest, kal avrds «.T.A. 
himself also rested from his (the man’s) 
works as God from His.” 

The salvation which the writer has 
previously referred to as a glorious do- 
minion is here spoken of as a Rest. The 
significance lies in its being God’s rest 
which man is to share. It is the rest 
which God has enjoyed since the creation. 
From all His creative work God could 
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not be said to rest till, after what cannot 
but appear to usa million of hazards, man 
appeared, a creature in whose history 
God Himself could find a worthy history, 
whose moral and spiritual needs would 
elicit the Divine resources and exercise 
what is deepest in God. When man 
appears God is satisfied, for here is one 
in His own image. But from this bare 
statement of the meaning of God’s rest it 
is obvious that God’s people must share 
it with Him. God’s rest is satisfaction 
in man; but this satisfaction can be per- 
fected only when man is in perfect har- 
mony with Him, His rest is not perfect 
till they rest in Him. This highly 
spiritual conception of salvation is in- 
volved in our Author’s argument. Cf. 
the grand passage on God’s Rest in Philo, 
De Cherubim, c. xxvi., and also Barnabas 
xv., see also Hughes’ The Sabbatical 
Rest of God and Man. 

Ver. 11. The exhortation follows 
naturally, ‘‘ Let us then earnestly strive 
to enter into that rest, lest anyone fall 
in the same example of disobedience ”’. 
The example of disobedience was that 
given by the wilderness generation and 
they are warned not to fall in the same 
way. wméoyn év is commonly construed 
“fall into,” but it seems preferable to 
render “ fall by” or “in”; mwéoy being 
used absolutely as in Rom. xiv. 4, orykev 
4 wire. Vaughan has ‘lest anyone 
fall [by placing his foot] in the mark 
left by the Exodus generation”. tmd8evy- 
pa is condemned by Phrynichus who 
says ovSe totTo dp0as déyerar: 
mapdderypa Aéye. ‘In Attic tarodelk- 
vupt was never used except in its 
natural sense of show by implication ; 
but in Herodotus and Xenophon it signi- 
fies to mark out, set a pattern.” Ruther- 
ford’s Phryn., p. 62. Cf. viii. 5 of this 
Epistle with John xiii. 15 for both mean- 
ings. It is used in James v. to with 
genitive of the thing to be imitated. 

In vy. 12 and 13 another reason is 
added for dealing sincerely and stren- 
uously with God’s promises and especially 


with this offer of rest. {Gv yap 6 
ASyos tod Heod, “for the word of 
God is living,” that word of revelation 
which from the first verse of the Epistle 
has been in the writer’s mind and which 
he has in chaps, iii., iv. exhibited as a word 
of promise of entrance into God’s rest. 
Evidently, therefore, 6 Adyos Tod Oeot is 
not, as Origen and other interpreters have 
supposed, the Personal Word incarnate 
in Christ, but God’s offers and promises. 
Not only is the ydp, linking this clause 
to the promise of rest, decisive for this 
interpretation; but the mention of 6 
Aéoyos THs Gkofs in ver. 2 and the promin- 
ence given in the context to God’s 
promise make it impossible to think of 
anything else. To enforce the admoni- 
tion to believe and obey the word of God, 
five epithets are added, which, says 
Westcott, ‘‘mark with increasing clear- 
ness its power to deal with the individual 
soul. There is a passage step by step 
from that which is most general to that 
which is most personal.” It is, first, 
Cav, “living” or, as A.V. has it, ‘ quick”. 
Cf. 1 Pet. i. 23, dvayeyevynuevor.. . 
81a Adyou Lavros Gcod kai pévovros, and 
ver. 24 7d Pipa Kuplov péver eis Tov 
ai@va. The meaning is that the word re- 
mains efficacious, valid and operative, as 
it was when it came from the will of God. 
“Tt is living as being instinct with the 
life of its source’’ (Delitzsch). It is also 
évepyis, active, effective, still doing the 
work it was intended to do, cf. Isa. 55-11. 
TOLwTEpOS Vrép Wacav paxatpav Sic- 
topov, ‘“‘sharper than any two-edged 
sword”, ‘row. taép is a more forcible 
comparative than the genitive; cf. Luke 
xvi. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 13. The positive 
topds is found in Plato Tim. 61 E. and 
elsewhere. 8iaropos double-mouthed, 7.e., 
double-edged, the sword being considered 
as a devouring beast, see 2 Sam, xi. 25, 
Karapayerat y paxarpa. A double-edged 
sword is not only a more formidable 
weapon than a single-edged, offering less 
resistance and therefore cutting deeper 
(see Judges iii. 16 where Ehud made for 
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himself pdxatpav Sicropov a span long, 
and cf. Eurip., Helena, 983), but it was a 
common simile for sharpness as 11 Prov. 
V. 4, Hkovnpévov paddov paxatpas Sic- 
tép0v, whetted more than a two-edged 
sword; and Rev. i. 16, popdata Sioropos 
é§eta. The same comparison is used by 
Isaiah (xlix. 2) and by St. Paul (Eph. vi. 
17); but especially in Wisdom xviii. 15, 
‘Thine Almighty Word leaped down 
from heaven .. . and brought thine un- 
feigned commandment as a sharp sword, 
This sharpness is illustrated by its action, 
Sitkvotpevos a&xpt peptapod 
Wuxis kal mvetvpatos, appavrTe 
kat p,ueAGyv, an expression which does 
not mean that the word divides the soul 
from the spirit, the joints from the mar- 
tow,but that it pierces through all that 
is in man to that which lies deepest in 
his nature. ‘It is obvious that the 
writer does not mean anything very 
specific by each term of the enumeration, 
which produces its effect by the rhetorical 
fullness of the expressions ” (Farrar). For 
the expression cf. Eurip., Hippol., 255 
Tpos Ukpov pvedov uxqs. But it is in 
the succeeding clause that the significance 
of his description appears; the word is 
Kpitixds évOupynoewv kal évv- 
ovr@v Kapdilas “judging the concep- 
tions and ideas of the heart”’. The word 
of God coming to men in the offer of 
good of the highest kind tests their real 
desires and inmost intentions. When 
fellowship with God is made possibie 
through His gracious offer, the inmost 
heart of man is sifted; and it is infallibly 
discovered and determined whether he 
truly loves the good and seeks it, or 
shrinks from accepting it as his eternal 
heritage. The terms in which this is 
conveyed find a striking analogy in Philo 
(Quis. Rey. Div. Haer., p. 491) where 
he speaks of God by His Word ‘“ cutting 
asunder the constituent parts of all 
bodies and objects that seem to be 
coherent and united. Which [the word] 
being whetted to the keenest possible 
edge, never ceases to pierce all sensible 
objects, and when it has passed through 
them to the things that are called atoms 
and indivisible, then again this cutting 
instrument begins to divide those things 
which are contemplated by reason into 
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untold and indescribable portions.” Cf. 
p.- 506. In addition to this (kat), the 
inward operation of the word finds its 
counterpart in the searching, inevitable 
inquisition of God Himself with whom 
we have to do. ‘No created thing is 
hidden before Him (God) but all things 
are naked and exposed to the eyes of 
Him with whom we have to do.” 
TetTpaxynAtopeva has created diffi- 
culty. tpaxnAilw is a word of the games, 
meaning ‘‘to bend back the neck” and 
so ‘‘to overcome”. In this sense of 
overmastering it was in very common 
use. In Philo, e.g., men are spoken of as 
TeTpaxnAtopéevor Taisémribuptars. This 
meaning, however, gives a poor sense in 
our passage where it is followed by Tots 
6o8atpois. Chrysostom says the word 
is derived from the skinning of animals, 
and Theophylact, enlarging upon this 
interpretation, explains that when the 
victims had their throats cut, the skin 
was dragged off from the neck downwards 
exposing the carcase. No confirmation 
of this use of the word is given. Perizon- 
ius in a note on Alian, Var., Hist., xii. 
58, refers to Suetonius, Vitell., 17, where 
Vitellius is described as being dragged 
into the forum, half-naked, with his hands 
tied behind his back, a rope round his 
neck and his dress torn; and we are further 
told that they dragged back his head by 
his hair, and even pricked him under the 
chin with the point of a sword as they 
are wont to do to criminals, that he 
might let his face be seen and not hang 
his head. [So, too, Elsner, who refers to 
Perizonius and agrees that the word 
means resupinata, manifesta, eorum 
quasi cervice ac facie reflexa, atque 
adeo intuentium oculis exposita, genere 
loquendi ab iis petito, quorum capita 
reclinantur, ne intuentium oculos fugiant 
et lateant; quod hominibus qui ad 
supplicium ducebantur, usu olim accid- 
ebat.” -Cf. ‘Sic fatus galeam laeva 
tenet, atque reflexa Cervice  orantis 
capulo tenus applicat ensem. Virgil, Zn. 
x. 535.] Certainly this bending back of 
the head to expose the face gives an 
excellent and relevant sense here. The rea- 
son for thus emphasising the penetrating 
and inscrutable gaze of God is given in 
the description appended in the relative 
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clause; it is He wpdos Sv Hptv 6 
Xd yos, which, so far as the mere words 
go, might mean “of whom we speak”? 
(cf. i. 7 and vy. 11), but which obviously 
must here be rendered, as in A.V., “ with 
whom we have to do,” or “with whom is 
our reckoning,” cf. xiii. 17. 

From iv. 14 to x. 15 the writer treats of 
the Priesthood of the Son. The first 
paragraph extends from iv. 14-v. 10, and 
in this it is shown that Jesus has the 
qualifications of a priest, a call from God, 
and the sympathy which makes inter- 
cession hearty and real. The writer’s 
purpose is to encourage his readers to 
use the intercession of Christ with con- 
fidence, notwithstanding their sense of 
sinfulness. And he does so by reminding 
them that all High priests are appointed 
for the very purpose of offering sacrifice 
for sin, and that this office has not been 
assumed by them at their own instance 
but at the call of God. It is because 
God desires that sinful men be brought 
near to Him that priests hold office. And 
those are called to office, who by virtue 
of their own experience are prepared to 
enter into cordial sympathy with the 
sinner and heartily seek to intercede for 
him. All this holds true of Christ. He 
is Priest in obedience to God’s call. 
The office, as He had to fill it, involved 
much that was repugnant. With strong 
crying and tears He shrank from the 
death that was necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of His function. But His godly 
caution prompted as His ultimate prayer, 
that the will of the Father and not His 
own might be done. Thus by the things 
He suffered He learned obedience, and 
being thus perfected became the author 
of eternal salvation to all that obey Him, 
greeted and proclaimed High Priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek. 

Ver. 14. “Exovtes otv ... “ Having 
then a great high priest who has passed 
through the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God, let us hold fast our confession.” 
ovv resumes the train of thought started 
at iii. 1, where the readers were enjoined 
to consider the High Priest of their con- 
fession. But cf. Weiss and Kiibel. 
péyav is now added, as in x. 21, xiii. 20, 


that they may the rather hold fast the 
confession they were in danger of letting 
go. The péyayv is explained and justified 
by two features of this Priest: (1) He 
has passed through the heavens and 
entered thus the very presence of God. 
For 8teAnA. T. ovpavovs cannot mean, as 
Calvin renders ‘“ qui coelos ingressus 
est’, As the Aaronic High Priest passed 
through the veil, or, as Grotius and 
Carpzov suggest, through the various 
fore courts, into the Holiest place, so 
this great High Priest had passed through 
the heavens and appeared among eternal 
realities. So that the very absence of 
the High Priest which depressed them, 
was itself fitted to strengthen faith. 
He was absent, because dealing with the 
living God in their behalf. (2) The 
second mark of His greatness is indi- 
cated in His designation *Incotv tov 
vidv tT. Oeot, the human name suggest- 
ing perfect understanding and sympathy, 
the Divine Sonship acceptance with the 
Father and pre-eminent dignity. «par- 
Gpev tT. Spodoylas. ‘Our confession ”’ 
primarily of this great High Priest, but 
by implication, our Christian confession, 
Cpailads 

Ver. 15. Confirmation both of the 
encouragement of ver. 14 and of the fact 
on which that encouragement is founded 
is given in the further idea: ot ydp 
éxopev ... ‘for we have not a high 
priest that cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but has been 
tempted in all points like us, without 
sin’. He repels an idea which might 
have found entrance into their minds, 
that an absent, heavenly priest might not 
be able to sympathise. ZvuvaaGéw [to 
be distinguished from ovvwrdéoyw which 
occurs in Rom. viii. 17 and 1 Cor. xii. 
26, and means to suffer along with one, 
to suffer the same ills as another] means 
to feel for, or sympathise with, and 
occurs also in x. 34, and is peculiar in 
N.T. to this writer but found in Aristotle, 
Isocrates and Plutarch, and in the touch- 
ing expression of Acts of Paul and 
Thekla, 17, 8s pévos ovverrddyoev wha- 
vopevy Koop@. Jesus is able to sym- 
pathise with tats aoGevetats hav ‘ our 
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infirmities,” the weaknesses which under- 
mine our resistance to temptation and 
make it difficult to hold fast our con- 
fession : moral weaknesses, therefore, 
though often implicated with physical 
weaknesses. Jesus can feel for these 
because memetpacpévoy kata mavTa Kal? 
épordtynta, He has been tempted in 
all respects aS we are. Kata mdavta, 
classical, ‘in all respects,” cf. Wetstein 
on Acts xvii. 22; and Evagrius, v. 4, of 
Christ incarnate, épor07a04 Kata wavro. 
xwpls Gpaprias, cf. ii. 17. Kal 6pordtyTa 
may either mean “according to the like- 
ness of our temptations,” or, ‘in accord- 
ance with His likeness to us”. The 
latter is preferable, being most in agree- 
ment with ii. 17. So Theophylact, 
Kal GpordtynTa Thy huetépav, TovTérTe 
Tapatdnolws qpiv, cf. Gen. i. 11, 12; 
and Philo, De Profug., c. 9, KaTa THV 
ampos TaAAa Gpoidtyta. The writer 
wishes to preclude the common fancy 
that there was some peculiarity in Jesus 
which made His temptation wholly 
different from ours, that He was a 
mailed champion exposed to toy arrows. 
On the contrary, He has felt in His own 
consciousness the difficulty of being 
righteous in this world; has felt pressing 
upon Himself the reasons and induce- 
ments that incline men to choose sin 
that they may escape suffering and 
death ; in every part of His human con- 
stitution has known the pain and conflict 
with which alone temptation can be 
overcome; has been so tempted that 
had He sinned, He would have had a 
thousandfold better excuse than ever 
man had. Even though His divinity 
may have ensured His triumph, His 
temptation was true and could only be 
overcome by means that are open to all. 
The one difference between our tempta- 
tions and those of Jesus is that His were 
Xepis Guaptias. Riehm thinks this ex- 
pression is not exhausted by declaring 
the fact that in Christ’s case temptation 
never resulted in sin. It means, he 
thinks, further, and rather, that tempta- 
tion never in Christ’s case sprang from 
any sinful desire in Himself. So also 
Delitzsch, Weiss, Westcott, etc. But if 
Theophylact is right in his indication of 
the motive of the writer in introducing 
the words, then it is Christ’s successful 
resistance of temptation which is in the 
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Ver. 16. mpowepxopedaodtyv.... 
‘‘Let us, therefore [7.e., seeing that we 
have this sympathetic and victorious 
High Priest] with confidence approach 
the throne of grace”. mpooépyer@Oar is 
used in a semi-technical sense for the 
approach of a worshipper to God, as in 
LXX frequently. Thus in Lev. xxi. 17 
it is said of any blemished son of Aaron 
ov mpooedevoeTat mpoodépery Ta SGpa 
tov Ocod avrov, and in the 23rd ver. 
éyyvet is used as an equivalent, cf. Heb. 
vii. 19. The word is found only once in 
St. Paul, 1 Tim. vi. 3, and there in a 
peculiar sense; but in Heb. it occurs 
seven times, and generally in its more 
technical sense, vii. 25, x. I, 22, xi. 6. 
It had become so much a technical term 
of divine worship that it can be used, as 
in x. I, 22, without an object. Here, as 
in vii. 25, it is followed by a dative te 
Opdévw THs XapiTos, the seat of supreme 
authority which by Christ’s intercession 
is now characterised as the source from 
which grace is dispensed. Premonitions 
of this are found in O.T.; for although 
in Ps. xcvi. (xcvii.) 2 and elsewhere we 
find 8ixarocvvy Kal Kpiwa KatdépPwots 
Tov Opdvov avrov, yet in Isa. xvi. 5 we 
read SropOwiycetar per” éXdous Bpdvos. 
Philo encourages men to draw near to 
God by representing ‘ the merciful, and 
gentle, and compassionate nature of Him 
who is invoked, who would always rather 
have mercy than punishment” (De Ex- 
secr., C. ix). There is also something in 
Theophylact’s remark: Avo yap @pdvor 
eioly, 6 pev viv xdpitos, ... 6 8 Tis 
Sevtépas mapovaias Opdvos ov xdpiTos 
+ + + GANG Kpicews. Similarly Atto : 
“Modo tempus est donorum: nemo de 
se ipso desperet”. They are to ap- 
proach peta mappynotas, for as Philo 
says (Quis. Rer. Div. Haer., 4): 
prrodeaomérois avayxaiérarov 7 Tappy- 
ola xripa; and inc. 5. rappyota didtas 
avyyevés. The purpose of the approach 
is expressed in two clauses which Bleek 
declares to be ‘“ ganz synonym”. 
This, however, is scarcely correct. As 
is apparent from the next verse, the 
“obtaining mercy” refers to the pardon 
of sins, while the ‘finding grace”? im- 
plies assistance given. So Primasius, 
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quoted by Westcott ‘ut misericordiam 
consequamur, id est remissionem pecca- 
torum, et gratiam donorum Spiritus 
Sancti”. eos and ydpts are, however, 
constantly conjoined (v. Hort on 1 Pet. i. 
2). The close connection of xépw with 
BorPerav suggests that €Xeos is the more 
general and comprehensive term, and 
that xdpts is becoming already more 
associated with particular manifestations 
of €Xeos. There may be @deos, where 
there isnoxdpis. We first obtain mercy 
and then find grace. etptoxetv is every- 
where in LXX used with xdpwv in this 


sense, translating ND. eis evxar- 
rT 


pov BonPevay ‘for timely help”’; assist- 
ance in hours of temptation must be 
timely or it is useless. For BoyOea cf. 
ii. 18; and for the whole verse, see 
Bishop Wilson’s Maxim: “The most 
dangerous of all temptations is to believe, 
that one can avoid or overcome them by 
our own strength, and without asking 
the help of God”. 

CHAPTER V.—Ver. I. [as yap apxte- 
pevs ...- yap introduces the ground of 
the encouraging counsel of iv. 16, and 
further confirms iv. 15. [But cf. Beza: 
“Ttaque yap non tam est causalis quam 
inchoativa, ut loquuntur grammatici ” ; 
and Westcott: ‘‘ the ydép is explanatory 
and not directly argumentative”.] The 
connection is: Come boldly to the throne 
of grace; let not sin daunt you, for 
every high priest is appointed for the 
very purpose of offering sacrifices for sin 
(cf. viii. 3). This he must do because he 
is appointed by God for this purpose, 
and he does it readily and heartily be- 
cause his own subjection to weakness 
gives him sympathy. was dpxtep. 
“Every high priest,” primarily, every 
high priest known to you, or every or- 
dinary Levitical high priest. There is no 
need to extend the reference, as Peirce 
does, to ‘others who were not of that 
order”. é&§ GvOpdrwv AapBavdpevos, 
‘being taken from among men,’ not, 
“who is taken from etc.,” as if defining 


a certain peculiar and exceptional kind 
ot high priest. It might almost be ren- 
dered “since he is taken from among 
men’; for the writer means that all 
priesthood proceeds on this foundation, 
and it is this circumstance that involves 
what is afterwards more fully insisted 
upon, that the high priest has sympathy. 
For AapB. cf. Num, xxv. 4, viii. 6. On 
the present tense, see below. Grotius 
renders ‘‘ segregare, ut quae ex acervo 
desumimus ”, Being taken from among 
men every high priest is also appointed 
not for his own sake or to fulfil his own 
purposes, but t1rép avOparrev kabiorarat, 
‘is appointed in man’s behalf”; not 
with Calvin, ‘‘ordinat ea quae ad Deum 
pertinent,” taking «a. as middle. The 
word is in common use in classical 
writers. ‘* The customariness [implied 
in AapB. and xad.] applies not to the 
action of the individual member of the 
class, but to that of the class asa whole’’. 
Burton, M. and T., cxxiv. tTa& mpds Tov 
Qedy, “in things relating to God’’; an 
adverbial accusative as in Rom. xv. 17. 
See Blass, Gram., p. 94; and cf. Exod. 
xviii. 19, ylvov ob TG hag Ta mpds Tov 
Oedv. In all that relates to God the high 
priest must mediate for men; but he is 
appointed especially and primarily, tva 
mpoodépy ... auaptiay, ‘that he may 
offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins”’, 
Were there no sins there would be no 
priest. The fact that we are sinners, 
therefore, should not daunt us, or prevent 
our using the intercession of the priest. 
mpoadéperv, technical term, like our 
‘offer’; not so used in the classics. 
8pa Te Kal Ovotas, the same combina- 
tion is found in viii. 3 and ix. 9 with the 
same conjunctions. A@pa as well as 
@voiar include all kinds of sacrifices and 
offerings. Thus in Lev. i. passim, cf. 
ver. 3: éav 6AoKavTwEA TO Spoy aiTrod. 
It is best, therefore, to construe trép 
Gpwapt. with mpoodépery and not with 
O@uoias ; cf. ver. 3 and x.12. So Bleek 
and Weiss against Grotius and others; 
e.g., Westcott, who says: ‘ The clause 
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imp ap. is to be joined with @vetas and 
not with mpoodépy as referring to both 
nouns, The two ideas of eucharistic and 
expiatory offeringsare distinctly marked.”’ 

Ver. 2. petpiomravetvy Suvdpevos: “as 
one who is able to moderate his feeling”. 
The Vulgate is too strong: ‘ qui con- 
dolere possit”; Grotius has: ‘‘ non in- 
clementer affici’’?; Weizsacker: ‘als 
der billig fihlen kann”; and Peirce: 
“who can reasonably bear with”. As 
the etymology shows, it means ‘to be 
moderate in one’s passions”. It was 
opposed by Aristotle to the admaGera of 
the Stoics. [Diog. Laert., Arist. : ey 
82. Tév copdv py elvat pev aralh 
petpioma0y S€: not without feeling, but 
feeling in moderation; and Peirce, Tho- 
luck, and Weiss conclude that the word 
was first formed by the Peripatetics ; 
Tholuck expressly ; and Weiss, ‘‘ stammt 
aus dem _ philosophischen Sprachge- 
brauch”’. Cf. the chapter of Philo (Leg. 
Allegor., iii., 45; Wendland’s ed., vol. i. 
142) in which he puts dad@eva first and 
petptomaé. second; and to the numerous 
exx, cited by Wetstein and Kypke, add 
Nemesius, De Natura Homints, cxix., 
where the word is defined in relation to 
grief. Josephus (Ant., xii. 3, 2) remarks 
upon the striking self-restraint and mod- 
eration (petproma9nodvrwy) of Vespasian 
and Titus towards the Jews notwith- 
standing their many conflicts.] If the 
priest is cordially to plead with God for 
the sinner, he must bridle his natural 
disgust at the loathsomeness of sen- 
suality, his impatience at the frequently 
recurring fall, his hopeless alienation 
from the hypocrite and the superficial, his 
indignation at any confession he hears 
from the penitent. This self-repression 
he must exercise tots dyvooto. Kal 
mAavopnévors: “the ignorant and err- 
ing’”’. The single article leads Peirce 
and others to render as a Hendiadys = 
mots é& ayvolas mAay., those who err 
through ignorance. Gyvova is not fre- 
quent in LXX, but in Ezek, xlii, 13, and 


also in chaps. xliv. and xlvi., it translates 
DWN, but in Lev. v. 18 and in Eccles. 


v. 5 it translates maw which in Lev. 


rT. 
iv. 2 and elsewhere is rendered by 
a&kovotws. A comparison too of the 
passages in which the word occurs seems 
to show that by “‘ sins of ignorance”’ are 
meant both sins committed unawares or 
accidentally, and sins into which a man 
is betrayed by passion. They are op- 
posed to presumptuous sins, sins with 
a high hand év yxeupl drepndavias, 


m7 is ae (Num. xv. 30), sins which 


constitute a renunciation of God and for 
which there is no sacrifice, cf. x. 26. 
éwet kal avTos wepikettat acd- 
éveray: “since he himself also is com- 
passed with infirmity,” giving the reason 
or ground of werptom. Suvdpevos. Tepi- 
ketpat, ‘‘I lie round,’ as in Mk, ix. 42, 
Luke xvii. 2 with wept and in Heb. xii. 1 
with dative. In Acts xxviii, 20, Thy 
advo TavTny tepixerpat, it is used pas- 
sively as here, followed by an accusative 
according to the rule that verbs which in 
the active govern a dative of the person 
with an accusative of the thing, retain the 
latter in the passive. See Winer, p. 287, 
and Rutherford’s Babrius. The priests, 
living for the greater part of the year in 
their own homes, were known to have 
their weaknesses like other men, and 
even the high priests were not exempt 
from the common passions. Their gor- 
geous robes alone separated them from 
sinners, but like a garment infirmity clung 
around them. ‘How the very sanctity 
of his office would force on the attention 
of one who was not a mere puppet priest 
the contrast between his official and his 
personal character, as a subject of solemn 
reflection” (Bruce). 

Ver. 3. Kal 80 abthv ... dpapridy 
“‘and because of it is bound as for the 
people, so also for himself to offer for 
sins”. Vaughan recommends the dele- 
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tion of the stop at the end of ver. 2. The 
law which enjoined that the high priest 
should on the Day of Atonement sacri- 
fice for himself and his house (é&tAdoerar 
mepl avrod Kal Tod olkov avrod) before 
he sacrificed wept tot Aaod, is given in 
Lev. xvi. 6, 15. 

Ver 4. kat ody éaut@ Tis AapBaver Thy 
vtinyv “And no one taketh to himself 
this honourable office.” kat introduces 
a second qualification of the priest, 
implied in ka@iorarat of ver. 1, but now 
emphasised. An additional reason for 
trusting in the priest is that he has not 
assumed the office to gratify his own 
ambition but to serve God’s purpose of 
restoring men to His fellowship. All 
genuine priesthood is the carrying out of 
God’s will. The priest must above all 
else be obedient, in sympathy with God 
as well as in sympathy withman. God’s 
appointment also secures that the suitable 
qualifications will be found in the priest. 
The office is here called tippy, best 
translated by the German ‘“ Ehrenamt ” 
or ‘‘ Ehrenstelle.” For tu meaning an 
office see Eurip., Helena, 15 ; Herodot., ii. 
65, Tats mapa matpos éxdékerar THY 
Tuy; and especially Aristotle, Pol., iii. 
IO, TULas yap A€yopev elvar Tas apxds. 
Cf. Hor. i. 1, 8 “‘ tergeminis honoribus ”’. 
Frequently in Josephus tip is used of 
the high priesthood, see Antiq., xii. 2-5, 
iv. I, etc. ; and the same writer should be 
consulted for the historical illustration of 
this verse (Antiq., iii. 8-1). In this 
remarkable passage he represents Moses 
as saying é€ywye... éuavrov av ris 
TuLys agiov expiva ... viv S abtos 6 
©cds “Aapava THs Tips TavTys aévov 
éxpwe. The nolo epfiscopari implied in 
the words is amply illustrated in the case 
of Augustine, of John Knox, and especi- 
ally of Anselm who declared he would 
rather have been cast on a stack of 
blazing faggots than set on the archie- 
piscopal throne, and continued to head 
his letters ‘‘ Brother Anselm monk of 
Bec by choice, Archbishop of Canterbury 
by violence”. On the other hand, see 
the account of the appointment by his 
own act (avrdxetp) of the priest king in 


Aricia, in Strabo v. 3-12 and elsewhere. 
GAAG Kadhovpevos . . « KaQoomep Kat 
*Aapey. ‘but when called by God as in 
point of fact even Aaron was”. If the 
article is retained before kad. we must 
translate ‘ but he that is called,” kadovpe- 
vog ‘fin diesem amtlichen Sinne nur hier,” 
says Weiss, but see Matt. iv. 21, Gal. i. 15. 
For Aaron’s call, see Exod. xxviii. 1 ff. 
Schottgen and Wetstein appositely quote 
from the Bammidbar Rabbi “* Moses said 
to Korah and his associates :—If my 
brother Aaron took to himself the priest- 
hood, then ye did well to rebel against 
him; but in truth God gave it to him, 
whose is the greatness and the power and 
the glory. Whosoever, then, rises against 
Aaron, does he not rise against God? ” 
It is notorious that the contemporary 
priesthood did not fulfil the description 
here given. 

Ver. 5. otTw kai 6 Xpiotds. . . . “So 
even the Christ glorified not himself to 
be made a high priest.”’ [So hat auch 
der Christus nicht sich selbst die 
Herrlichkeit des Hohenpriestertums 
zugeeignet,’”’ Weizsdcker.] The desig- 
nation, ‘the Christ,’’ is introduced, 
because it might not have seemed so 
significant a statement if made of 
“Jesus”. It was not personal ambition 
that moved Christ. He did not come in 
His own name, nor did He seek to 
glorify Himself. See John viii. 54; v. 
31, 43; xvii. 5, and passim. GAN 6 
Aadyjoas . . . MeAxuoedéx. “but He 
[glorified Him to be made a priest] 
who said, Thou art My Son, I this 
day have begotten Thee; as also in 
another place He says, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order Melchizedek”’. 
The question here is: Why does the 
writer introduce the quotation from the 
2nd Psalm at all? Why does he not 
directly prove his point by the quotation 
from the Messianic troth Psalm? Does 
he mean that He who said, Thou art my 
Son, glorified Christ as priest in saying 
this? Apparently he does, otherwise the 
kal in KaQes Kal év érépw would be un- 
warranted. By introducing the former 
of the two quotations and designating 
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God as He that called Christ Son, or 
nominated him to the Messianic dignity, 
which involved the priesthood, he shows 
that the greater and more comprehensive 
office of Messiahship was not assumed 
by Christ at His own instance and 
therefore that the priesthood included in 
this was not of His own seeking, but of 
God’s ordaining; cf. Weiss. Bleek says 
the reference to Psalm ii. is made to 
lessen the marvel that God should glorify 
Christ as priest. Similarly Riehm ‘“ dass 
Christus in einem so unvergleichlich 
innigen Verhdltnisse zu Gott steht, dass 
seine Berufung zum Hohepriesteramt 
nicht befreundlich sein kann;” and 
Davidson, ‘‘It is by no means meant 
that the priesthood of Christ was 
involved in His Sonship (Alford), an a 
priori method of conception wholly 
foreign to the Epistle, but merely that 
it was suitable in one who was Son, 
being indeed possible to none other (see 
oni.3).” Bruce thinks the writer wishes to 
teach that Christ’s priesthood is coeval 
with His Sonship and inherent in it. 
kata tHv tag ‘after the order;” 
among its other meanings ragis denotes 
a class or rank, “ordo qua _ dicitur 
quispiam senatorii ordinis, vel equestris 
ordinis”’. Thus in Demosthenes, oixérov 
Tag ovK éAevOépov matdds exwv, in 
Diod. Sic., iii. 6, of wept Tas tov Dedv 
Oepameias StatpiBovres tepets, peylorny 
kal Kuptwtatny tagw €exovres. In the 
subsequent exposition of the Melch. 
priesthood it is chiefly on eis Tov atdva 
that emphasis is laid. 

Ver 7. ds .. . euabev... Kal éyevero. 
In these verses the writer shows how 
much there was in the call to the 
priesthood repugnant to flesh and blood; 
how it was through painful obedience, 
not by arrogant ambition he became 
Priest. The main statement is, He 
learned obedience and became perfect 
as Saviour. 85 év T. hucpais Tis TapKds 
avrov “who in the days of His flesh,” 
and when therefore He was like His 
brethren in capacity for temptation and 
suffering; cf. ii. 14. Sjoes .. . 
mpomeveyKas “ having offered up prayers 
and supplications with strong crying 
and tears unto him that was able to 
save him from death”. mpooevéyxas 
has sometimes been supposed to refer 


to the mpoodépewv of ver. 3, andto havea 
sacrificial sense. It was such an offering 
as became His innocent éc@évera. As 
the ordinary high priest prepared himself 
for offering for the people by offering 
for himself, so, it is thought, Christ was 
prepared for the strictly sacrificial or 
priestly work by the feeling of His own 
weakness. There is truth in this. Weiss’ 
reason for excluding this reference is 
“dass ein Opfern mit starkem Geschrei 
und Thranen eine unvollziehbare Vor- 
stellung ist”. Cf. Davidson, p. 113, note. 
ampood. is used with 8éyow in later 
Greek writers: instances in Bleek. 
Seyjoers Te Kal ixetnplas, these words 
are elsewhere combined as in Isocrates, 
De Pace, 46; Polybius, iii. 112, 8; cf. 
Job. xl. 22. The relation of the two 
words is well brought out in a passage 
from Philo quoted by Carpzov: ypady 
Se pnvicer pov thy Sénow jv ave 
ixetnptas mportetvw. Cf. Eurip., Iph. 
Aul., 1216. txetnpta [from tkw I come, 
txérns one who comes as a suppliant] 
is originally an adjective = fit for sup- 
pliants, then an olive branch [sc. éAata, 
or £4B80s] bound with wool which the 
suppliant carried as a symbol of his 
prayer. The conjunction of words in 
this verse is for emphasis. These suppli- 
cations were accompanied peta Kpavyfjs 
ioxupas Kat Saxpvev “ with strong crying 
and tears,” expressing the intensity of 
the prayers and so the keenness of the 
suffering. The “ strong-crying ” is strik- 
ing. Schdttgen quotes: ‘There are 
three kinds of prayers, each loftier than 
the preceding: prayer, crying, and tears. 
Prayer is silent, crying with raised voice, 
tears overcome all things.” Itis to the 
scene in Gethsemane reference is made, 
and although “tears’’ are not mentioned 
by the evangelists in relating that scene, 
they are implied, and this writer might 
naturally thus represent the emotion of 
our Lord. The prayer was addressed 
mTpos Tov Svuvapevov oadlev aitov ek 
Oavarov “to Him that was able to save 
Him from death,” which implies that the 
prayer was that Christ might be saved 
from death [‘‘ Father if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me’’] but also suggests 
that the prayer was not formally answered 
—else why emphasise that God had power 
to answer it? odfew é« Oavarov. The 
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prayer recorded in Mark xiv. 36, and the 
anticipation of Gethsemane alluded to 
in John xii. 57 [Ndrep ododv pe éx ris 
Gpas tatrns] are sufficient to show 
that itis deliverance from dying that is 
meant. Milligan, however, says: ‘Christ 
is thus represented as praying not that 
death may be averted, but that He may 
be saved ‘out of it,’ when it comes.” 
Westcott thinks the word covers both 
ideas and that in the first sense the 
prayer was not granted, that it might be 
granted in the second. It is preferable 
to abide by the simple statement that 
the passion of Christ’s prayer to escape 
death was intensified by the fact that He 
knew God could deliver Him by twelve 
legions of angels or otherwise. His 
absolute faith in the Father’s almighty 
power and infinite resource was the very 
soul of his trial. Kal eioaxovabels aad 
THs evAaBetas ‘and having been heard 
on account of His godly reverence”. 
evAaBeva [from ed AaBety to take good 
hold, or careful hold] denotes the cautious 
regard which a wise man pays to all the 
circumstances of anaction. Thus Fabius 
Cunctator was termed evAaBys. And in 
regard to God evAdBera means that re- 
verent submission to His will which cau- 
tion or prudence dictates. [See Prov. 
xxvili. I4 and the definitions by Philo. 
Quis, Rer. Div. Haer., 6.] That ard fol- 
lowing eioaxovabets means in Biblical 
Greek ‘‘on account of’? we have proof 
in Job xxxv. 12 and Luke xix. 3, as 
well as from the frequent use of a7é in 
N.T. to denote cause, John xxi. 6; Acts 
xii. 14, etc. In classical Greek also amd 
is used for propter, see Aristoph., Knights, 
1. 767 @s Grd piKp@v etvous aiTad Dor- 
evpatiov yeyevnoat. See also the Birds, 
1, 150. The cautious reverence, or reverent 
caution—the fear lest He should oppose 
God or seem to overpersuade Him— 
which was heard and answered was 
expressed in the second petition of the 
prayer in Gethsemane, ‘Not my will 
but thine be done’. And aqé is used 
in preference to Sid, apparently because 
the source of the particular petition is 
meant to be indicated, that we may 
understand that the truest answer to this 
reverent submission was to give Him the 
cup to drink and thus to accomplish 
through Him the faultless will of God. 
To have removed the cup and saved Him 
from death would not have answered 
the evAdBeva of the prayer. The meaning 
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of the clause is further determined by 
what follows. 

Ver. 8. kalmep dv vids guabev ad? 
dv erode tiv tmakoyv [having been 
heard . . .] although He was a son He 
learned obedience from the things He 
suffered. The result of his being heard 
was therefore that he suffered, but in 
the suffering He learned obedience, 
perfect unison with the will of God for 
the salvation of men so that He became 
aperfected Priest. He learned obedience 
Kaimep dv vids: “this is stated to obviate 
the very idea of assumption on his part” 
(Davidson). Perhaps, therefore, we should 
translate, with a reference to ver. 5, 
‘‘although He was Son”. Although Son 
and therefore possessed of Divine love 
and in sympathy with the Divine 
purpose, He had yet to learn that 
perfect submission which is only acquired 
by obeying in painful, terrifying cir- 
cumstances, He made deeper and deeper 
experience of what obedience is and 
costs. And the particular obedience 
[Thy trak.] which was required of Him 
in the days of His flesh was that which 
at once gave Him perfect entrance into 
the Divine love and human need. It is 
when the child is told to do something 
which pains him, and which he shrinks 
from, that he learns obedience, learns to 
submit to another will. And the things 
which Christ suffered in obeying God’s 
will taught Him perfect submission and 
at the same time perfect devotedness to 
man. On this obedience, see Robertson 
Smith in Expositor for 1881, p. 424. 
xattep is often joined with the participle 
to emphasise its concessive use [see 
Burton, 437], as in Diod. Sic., iii. 17, 
otros 6 Bios Kalwep dv mapddofos. 
epadev ad dv erafe, a common form of 
attraction and also a common proverbial 
saying, of which Wetstein gives a 
number of instances; Herodot. i. 207; 
Zésch., Agam., 177, wd0er pados, De- 
mosth., 1232 Tots peta 7d Twadetvy pav- 
@dvovras. Carpzov also quotes several 
from Philo, as from the De Sommn., 6 
walov axpiBas eualev, and De Profug., 
25. ¢uaov pev d éraGov. see also Blass, 
Gram., p. 299 E. Tr. 

Ver. g. kal rederw0els . .. atwvlov 
‘“‘and having [thus] been perfected 
became to all who obey Him the source 
[originator] of eternal salvation”. redev- 
w@ets (v. ii, 10) having been perfectly 
equipped with every qualification for the 
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priestly office by the discipline already 
described. Several interpreters (Theo- 
doret, Bleek, Westcott) include in the 
word the exaltation of Christ, but 
illegitimately. The word must be in- 
terpreted by its connection with éuabev 
tmakojv; and here it means the com- 
pletion of Christ’s moral discipline, 
which ended in His death. He thus 
became aitios owrnplas aiwviov author, 
or cause of eternal salvation, in fulfilment 
of the call to an eternal priesthood, ver. 6 
eis Tov ai@va and ver. Io. atttros fre- 
quently used in a similar sense from 
Homer downwards, as in Diod. Sic., iv. 82, 
airios éyévero THS TwTyptas. Aristoph., 
Clouds, 85, odT0s yap 6 Beds aitids por TOV 
xakav. Philo, De Agri., 22, waa. Tots 
tmakovoveltvavTa@ with a reference 
to Thy vax. of ver. 8. The saved must 
pass through an experience similar to the 
Saviour’s. Theirsalvation is in learning to 
obey. Thus they are harmonised to the 
one supreme and perfect will. This is 
reversely given in ii. Io. 

Ver. 10. mpooayopevOels . . . Med- 
xioedéx “styled by God High Priest 
after the order of Melchizedek”’. ‘‘ apoo- 
‘ayopevety expresses the formal and 
solemn ascription of the title to Him 
to whom it belongs (‘addressed as,’ 
*styled’)’’ (Westcott). ‘* When the Son 
ascended and appeared in the sanctuary 
on High, God saluted Him or addressed 
Him as an High Priest after the order of 
Melchizedek, and, of course, in virtue of 
such an address constituted Him such 
an High Priest’’ (Davidson). Originally 
called to the priesthood by the words of 
Ps. cx., He is now by His resurrection 
and ascension declared to be perfectly 
consecrated and so installed as High 
Priest after the order of Melchizedek, 
It may be doubted, however, whether 
the full meaning of wpooayopevew “ad- 
dress” should here be found. The com- 
moner meaning in writers of the time is 
“named” or ‘‘called”. Thus in Plutarch’s 
Pericles, iv. 4, Anaxagoras, 6v Nodv rpoo- 
nyopevoy, xxvii. 2, Aevehy Apépav 
éxelvnv mpooay., xxiv. 6, of Aspasia, 
“Hpa mpomayopeverar, and viii. 2 of 
Pericles himself, "OAdpamov . . . mpoo- 
ayopevOFvat. So in Diod. Sic., i. 51, 
of the Egyptians, tadovs aidlous otkovs 
mpocayopevovary. It cannot be certainly 


concluded either from the tense or the 
context that this “naming” is to be 
assigned to the date of the ascension 
and not to the original appointment. 
The emphasis is on the words 16 rod 
Qo, not by man but by God has Christ 
been named High Priest; and on kata 
. .. MeAx. as warranting aiwvlov. 
The passage v. II to vi. 20 is a di- 
gression occasioned by the writer’s re- 
flection that his argument from the 
priesthood of Melchizedek may be too 
difficult for his hearers. In order to 
stimulate attention he chides and warns 
them, pointing out the danger of back- 
wardness. He justifies, however, his 
delivery of difficult doctrine notwith- 
standing their sluggishness, and this on 
two grounds: (1) because to lay again 
the foundations after men have once 
known them is useless (vi. 1-8); and (2) 
because he cannot but believe that his 
readers are after all in scarcely so despe- 
rate a condition. They need to have 
their hope ienewed. This hope they 
have every reason to cherish, seeing that 
their fathers have already entered into 
the enjoyment of it, that God who can- 
not lie has sworn to the fulfilment of the 
promises, and that Jesus has entered the 
heavenly world as their forerunner. Ver. 


t1-14. Complaint of their sluggishness 
of mind. 
Ver. 11. mept ov. “ Of whom,’ not, 


as Grotius (cf. Delitzsch and von Soden) 
‘*De qua,” of which priesthood. It is 
simplest to refer the relative to the last 
word MeAxuoedex; possible to refer it 
to dpxvepets . .. MeAx. The former 
seems justified by the manner in which 
Cc. vii. resumes ottos yap 6 MeAx. No 
doubt the reference is not barely to Mel- 
chizedek, but to Melchizedek as type of 
Christ’s priesthood. Concerning Mel- 
chisedek he has much to say wots qpiv 
6 Adyos, not exactly equivalent to qpav 
6 Aédyos, but rather signifying “the ex- 
position which it is incumbent on us to 
undertake”. [Cf. Antigone, 748, 6 yotv 
Aéyos wor Was Urép Keivys S8e.] The 
exposition is necessarily of some extent 
(c. vii.), although of his whole letter he 
finds it possible to say (xiii, 22) 81a 
Bpaxéwv érérrerha. It is also Suceppy- 
veutos ‘difficult to explain,” ‘hard to 
render intelligible,” ‘‘ininterpretabilis ” 
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12. ‘kat yap ddethovtes etvat Si8d0- k x Cor. iii. 


I, 2,35 I 
Peter ii.2. 


Td oTOLXELa THs apis TOV Noylwy Tod Ocod- Kal yeyovate xpelav 


1 riva, as in Syr., vg., ‘quae sint elementa”. So Origen, Jerome, Augustine, 
Cyril. twa Lachmann, WH, Baljon; after GEcumenius and as giving better sense. 

““ Theory is the guide of practice, practice the life of theory” (Roberts, Clavis 
Bibliorum). “ The interpreter needs oratio, meditatio, tentatio.” 


(Vulg.) ; used of dreams in Artemidorus, 
Tots woddois Sucepyryvevror (Wetstein), 
This difficulty, however, arises not wholly 
from the nature of the subject, but rather 
from the unpreparedness of the readers, 
émel vwOpol yeydvare Tais dkoats ‘see- 
ing that you are become dull of hear- 
ing”. vw0pds = vwOys [see Prom. Vinct., 
62] slow, sluggish; used by Dionysius 
Hal., to denote AtWov dioww avaicbnrov, 
akivytoy. But Plato was said to be 
vw9pds in comparison with Aristotle. 
Babrius uses the word of the numbed 
limbs of the sick lion and of the 
‘stupid’’ hopes of the wolf that heard 
the nurse threaten to throw the child 
to the wolves. tats akoats “in your 
sense of hearing.” Both in classical and 
biblical Greek Gon has three meanings, 
“the thing heard,” as in John xii. 38; 
“the sense of hearing,” as in 1 Cor. 
xii. 17; and “the ear,” as in Mark vii. 
35, Avotynoav avrod at dkoai; cf. 
Plummer on Luke, p. 194. Here the 
ear stands for intelligent and spiritual 
reception of truth. yeydvare, ‘‘ye are 
become,” and therefore were not always. 
It is not a natural and inherent and 
pardonable weakness of understanding 
he complains of, but a culpable incapa- 
city resulting from past neglect of oppor- 
tunities. 

Ver. 12, Kal yap ddetdovres. . . . 
‘‘ For indeed, though in consideration of 
the time [since you received Christ] ye 
ought to be teachers, ye have need again 
that some one teach you the rudiments of 
the beginning [the elements] of the 
oracles of God.”—81a tov xpdvov, cf. 
ii. 3, x. 32; how long they had pro- 
fessed Christianity we do not know, but 
quite possibly for twenty or thirty years. 
Those who had for a time themselves 
‘been Christians were expected to have 
made such attainment in knowledge as 
to become 8i8doKador. This advance 
was their duty, ddefAovtes. Instead of 
thus accumulating Christian knowledge, 
they had let slip even the rudiments, so 
far at any rate as to allow them to fall 
into the background of their mind and 
to become inoperative. Their primal need 


of instruction had recurred. The need 
had again arisen, tod 88dcKew tpas 
twa ‘‘of some one teaching you,” the 
genitive following xpefav, as in ver. 12 
and in x. 36. The indefinite pronoun 
seems preferable, as the form of the sen- 
tence requires an expressed subject to 
bring out the contrast to eivar S8dac- 
Kaho., and to tpds. Ta ororxeta . . 
Qcot. The meaning of ris dpx7s would 
seem to be determined by tis apxijs T- 
Xpiorod in vi. 1, where it apparently 
denotes the initial stages of a Christian 
profession, the stages in which the ele- 
ments of the Christian faith would 
naturally be taught. Here, then, ‘the 
beginning of the oracles of God” would 
mean the oracles of God as taught in 
the beginning of one’s education by these 
oracles. This of itself is a strong enough 
expression, but to make it stronger Ta 
oro.xeta is added, as if he said ‘“‘the 
rudiments of the rudiments,” the A BC 
of the elements. tév Aoylwv tT. Geod, 
“‘oraculorum Dei, z.e,, Evangelii, in quo 
maxima et summe necessaria sunt Dei 
oracula, quae et sic dicuntur, 1 Peter iv. 
11” (Grotius). The ‘Oracles of God” 
sometimes denote the O.T., as in Rom. 
iii. 2, Acts vii. 38; but here it is rather 
the utterance of God through the Son 
(i. 1), the salvation preached by the Lord 
(ii. 3) (so Weiss). kal yeydvare xpelav 
éxovres yadakros.. . “and are be- 
come such as have need of milk and not 
of solid food,” ‘‘ et facti estis quibus lacte 
opus sit, non solido cibo” (Vulgate). For 
the metaphor, cf. 1 Peter ii. 2; 1 Cor. 
iii, 1-3, a strikingly analogous passage, 
cf. John xvi. 12, and the Rabbinic term 
for young students ‘ Theenekoth ” 
“ Sucklings ” (Schoettgen). The same 
figure is found in Philo, De Agric., ii. 
(Wendland, vol. ii., p. 96) éael 8¢ vymiots 
pév éor, yada tpody, Tedelors 82 Ta 
é€k WupOv wéeppatas Kal uxAs K.T.A. 
Abundant illustrations from Greek litera- 
ture in Wetstein. Instead of becoming 
adults, able to stand on their own feet, 
select and digest their own food, they 
had fallen into spiritual dotage, had 
entered a second childhood, and could 
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only receive the simplest nourishment. 
Milk represents traditional teaching, that 
which has been received and digested by 
others, and is suitable for those who 
have no teeth of their own and no suf- 
ficiently strong powers of digestion. 
This téaching is admirably adapted to 
the first stage of Christian life, but it 
cannot form mature Christians. For this, 
oTEped Tpodpy is essential. 

Ver. 13. was yap... vymios ydp 
éort. ‘For every one who partakes of 
milk [as his sole diet] is without ex- 
perience of the word of righteousness ; 
for he is a babe.” The reference of 
yap is somewhat obscure. It seems in- 
tended to substantiate the last clause of 
ver. 12: “Ye cannot receive solid food, 
for you have no experience of the word of 
righteousness”. But he softens the state- 
ment by generalising it. Every one that 
lives on milk is necessarily unacquainted 
with the higher teaching, which is now 
Adyos Sux. Grevpos having no experi- 
ence of, ignorant; aS kakéTyTos GrretpoL, 
Empedocles in Fairbanks, Phil. of 
Greece, p. 202. Gamevpos aypevew, Ba- 
brius, Ixix. 2; dar. rod Gywvileo@ar, An- 
tiphon, Jebb, p. 8. Adyou SiKacocvvys, 
with teaching of righteous conduct the 
suckling has nothing to do; he cannot 
act for himself, but can merely live 
and grow; he cannot discern good and 
evil, and must take what is given him. 
Righteousness is not within the suck- 
ling’s horizon. He cannot as yet be 
taught it; still less can he be a teacher 
of it (ver. 12) vymios yap éott, for he 
cannot even speak [vy-éros=infans], he 
is an infant. The infant can neither 
understand nor impart teaching regard- 
ing a life of which he has no experience, 
and whose language he does not know. 
Indirectly, this involves that the higher 
instruction the writer wished to deliver 
was important because of its bearing on 
conduct. [Other interpretations abound. 
Chrysostom and Theophylact understand 
the reference to be either to the Christian 
life or to Christ Himself and the know- 
ledge of His person. Others, as Beza, 
Liinemann, and many others, take it as 
‘a periphrasis for Christianity or the 
Gospel, inasmuch as the righteousness 
which avails with God is precisely the 
contents of the Gospel”. Riehm also 
thinks that the Gospel is meant, ‘be- 


8€ got % oTeped Tpoph, TOY Bid Thy Ef Ta aicOytHpra yeyupva- 


cause it leads to righteousness”. West- 
cott understands it of the ‘teaching 
which deals at once with the one source 
of righteousness in Christ, and the means 
by which man is enabled to be made 
partaker of it”. The view of Carpzov, 
and also that of Bleek, is governed by 
the connection of Melchizedek with 
righteousness in vii. 2.] ; 
Ver. 14. Tedetwv Se... . “ But solid 
food is for the mature, those who, by 
reason of their mental habits, have their 
senses exercised to discern good and 
evil.” téXevos commonly opposed in 
classical and Biblical Greek to vymuos; 
as in Polyb. v. 29, 2, éAmioavtes os 
Taidio vatio xpycac0a. TS PidinTo, 
etpov aitéy téAciov avSpa. Cf. Eph. 
iv. 13; and Xen., Cyz., viii. 7,3. They 
are here further defined as tav... 
kakov. €&s [from éx@, as habitus from 
habeo], a habit of body, or of mind; as 
in Plato, Laws (p. 666), Thy éppavy fv 
Tév véwv. Also, p. 966, "Avdpard8ov yap 
Twa ov éyers Ev. Aristotle (Nic. Eth. 
ii. 5) determines that virtue is neither a 
Sivapis nor a wdOos, but a efits, a 
faculty being something natural and 
innate, while virtue is not. Plutarch 
(Moral., 443), following him, defines 
€Eus as toxts .. . €& Covs eyywwopevn, 
which resembles Quintilian’s definition 
(x. 1, 1), “firma quaedam facilitas, quae 
apud Graecos és nominatur’’. Aristotle 
(Categor., viii. 1) distinguishes @&s from 
Sidecis, TS TOAD ypovidTepoy etvar Kal 
fovip@tepov, but elsewhere he uses the 
words as equivalents. Longinus (xliv. 4} 
uses it of faculty. &&s, then, is the 
habitual or normal condition, the dis- 
position or character; and the expres- 
sion in the text means that the mature, 
by reason of their maturity or mental 
habit, have their senses exercised, etc. 
aig@ytypia: “senses”. Bleek quotes 
the definition of the Greek lexico- 
graphers and of Damascene Ta Spyava 
AH Ta pedn 8 Ov aicbavdpeda. So 
Galen in Wetstein, “organs of sense”. 
Here the reference is to spiritual faculties 
of perception and taste. yeyupvaopeéva. 
+ « Tpds Sidkptow . . ., “exercised so 
as to discriminate between good and 
evil,” z.e., between what is wholesome 
and what is hurtful in teaching. [Wet- 
stein quotes from Galen, De Dignot. 
Puls., d5 pev yap Td aicOyrHpiov exer 
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VI. 1. Avs 


dévtes Tov THs dpxfs Tod Xpiotod Adyov, éml thy tederdTyTA hepd- 


Yeyupvacpévoy tkavGs ovtTos apioros av 
ety yvepwv.] The child must eat what 
is given to it; the boy is warned what to 
eat and what to avoid; as he grows, his 
senses are exercised by a various experi- 
ence, so that when he reaches manhood 
he does not need a nurse or a priest to 
teach him what is nutritious and what 
is poisonous. The first evidence of 
maturity which the writer cites is ability 
to teach; the second, trained discern- 
ment of what is wholesome in doctrine. 
The one implies the other. Cf. Isa. vii. 
16, wptv yv@vat TS madiov ayaldv 7 
kakév, and Deut. i. 39. Chrysostom 
Says ob wept Blov 6 Adyos ... AAG 
mept Soypatrwv tyiov Kal tpnddv 
StepOappévwv te Kal tamewov; the 
whole passage should be consulted. 
CHAPTER VI.—Ver. 1. Avd “ where- 
fore,” i.e, because beginnings belong 
to a stage which ought long since to 
have been left behind (v. 12), adévtes 
- - - let us abandon [give up] the 
elementary teaching about Christ and 
press on to maturity. [Of the use 
of a&qrévar in similar connections Bleek 
gives many instances of which Eurip., 
Androm., 393 may be cited: adda rH 
apxiy &hels mpds Thy TeAcuTHY toTépay 
otcav dépy. emi tiv TeAXerdsTHTG 
dep @peOa is an expression which was 
in vogue in the Pythagorean schools. 
[Westcott and Weiss press the passive. 
“The thought is not primarily of per- 
sonal effort ... but of personal sur- 
render to an active influence.” But 
dépowat is used where it is difficult to 
discover a passive sense.] It is ques- 
tioned whether the words are merely the 
expression of the teacher's resolution to 
advance to a higher stage of instruction, 
or are meant as an exhortation to the 
readers to advance to perfectness. David- 
son advocates the former view, Peake 
the latter. It would seem that the author 
primarily refers to his own teaching. 
The context and the use of Aéyov favour 
this view. He has been chiding them 
for remaining so long ‘‘ babes,” able to 
receive only “milk”; let us, he says, 
leave this rudimentary teaching and pro- 
ceed to what is more nutritious. But 
with his advance in teaching, their ad- 
vance in knowledge and growth in char- 
acter is closely bound up. What the 
writer definitely means by Tov T. dpxjjs 
+. Xpiatod Adyov, he explains in his 


detailed description of the “ foundation,” 
which is not again to be laid. It consists 
of the teaching that must first be given 
to those who seek some knowledge of 
Christ. Westcott explains the expression 
thus : ‘the word, the exposition, of the 
beginning, the elementary view of the 
Christ” ; although he probably too nar- 
rowly restricts the meaning of ‘the be- 
ginning of Christ ” when he explains it as 
‘*‘ the fundamental explanation of the ful- 
filment of the Messianic promises in Jesus 
of Nazareth”, Weiss thinks the writer 
urges abandonment of the topics with 
which he and his readers had been occu- 
pied in the Epistle [‘‘ also des bisherigen 
Inhalts des Briefes”.] But this is not 
necessarily implied, and indeed is excluded 
by the advanced character of much of the 
preceding teaching. What was taught 
the Hebrews at their first acquaintance 
with the Christ must be abandoned, not 
as if it had been misleading, but as one 
leaves behind school books or founda- 
tions : ‘non quod eorum oblivisci unquam 
debeant fideles, sed quia in illis minime 
est haerendum”’. Calvin : as Paul says, 
Ta pev omiow émdavOavdpevos, Phil. iii. 
13. ph wadw Oepédrov kataBadAdpevor 
“not again and again laying a founda- 
tion”. @epéAvov possibly a neuter (see 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 119) as in Acts 
xvi. 16; certainly masculine in 2 Tim. ii. 
19; Heb. xi. 10; Rev. xxi. 14, Ig twice. 
kataBadX. the usual word for expressing 
the idea of ‘‘ laying” foundations, as in 
Dionys. Hal., iii. 69; Josephus Ant., xv. 
II, 3; metaphorically in Eurip., Helena, 
164; hence karaBody xéopov, the founda- 
tion of the world. Then follow six par- 
ticulars in which this foundation consists. 
Various arrangements and interpretations 
have been offered. Dr. Bruce says: ‘‘ We 
are tempted to adopt another hypothesis, 
namely, that the last four are to be re- 
garded as the foundation of the first two, 
conceived not as belonging to the founda- 
tion, but rather as the superstructure. 
On this view we should have to render 
‘Not laying again a foundation for re- 
pentance and faith, consisting in instruc- 
tions concerning baptisms, laying on of 
hands, resurrection, and judgment.’ In 
favour of this construction is the reading 
88axyv found in B, and adopted by 
Westcott and Hort, which being in op- 
position with OeyéAvov suggests that the 
four things following form the foundation 
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1T.R. in S$ACDEKL, vg.; 8:8axnv in B. 


of repentance and faith.” But Dr. Bruce 
returns to the idea that six articles are 
mentioned as forming the foundation, 
and Westcott, although adopting the 
treading 8u8axyv, makes no use of it. 
Balfour (Centval Truths) in an elaborate 
paper on the passage suggests that only 
four articles are mentioned, the words, 
Barticpav .. . xerpav being introduced 
parenthetically, because the writer can- 
not refrain from pointing out that repent- 
ance and faith were respectively taught 
by two legal rites, baptism and laying 
on of hands, The probability, however, 
is, as we shall see, that six fundamentals 
are intended, and that they are not so 
non-Christian as is sometimes supposed. 
These six fundamentals are arranged in 
three pairs, the first of which is petavotas 
- « » Oedy “repentance from dead works 
and faith toward God”. Repentance 
and faith are conjoined in Mark i. 15; 
Acts xx, 21; cf. 1 Thess. i. 9. They 
are found together in Scripture because 
they are conjoined in life, and are indeed 
but different aspects of one spiritual act. 
A man repents because a new belief has 
found entrance into his mind. Repent- 
ance is here characterised as aad vexpov 
épywv. Many explanations are given. 
[‘‘Hanc vero phrasin apud scriptores 
Judaicos mihi nondum occurrisse lubens 
fateor”’ (Schoettgen).] The only other 
place where works are thus designated is 
ix. 14, where the blood of Christ is said 
to cleanse the conscience from dead 
works and thus to fit for the worship of 
the living God; on which Chrysostom 
remarks et tis Haro TéTe vexpod eprat- 
veto’ Kal évrat0a ev Tis aipaito vexpod 
€pyov, podvverar 81a Tis cuverdicews, 
as if sins were called ‘‘dead” simply be- 
cause they defile and unfit for God’s 
worship. [On this view Weiss re- 
marks, “ wenigstens etwas Richtiges zu 
Grunde”.] Others think that “dead”? 
here means ‘deadly ” or ‘‘death-bring- 
ing”; so Peirce; or that it is meant 
that sins have no strength, are ‘ devoid 
of life and power”; so Tholuck, Alford; 
or are ‘‘ vain and fruitless” (Liinemann). 
Hofmann says that every work is dead 
in which there is not inherent any life 
from God. Similarly Westcott, who 
says: ‘There is but one spring of life 
and all which does not flow from it is 


‘dead’. All acts of a man in himself, 
separated from God, are ‘dead works’.” 
Davidson thinks that this is ‘“ hardly 
enough,” and adds ‘‘ they seem so called 
because being sinful they belong to the 
sphere of that which is separate from the 
living God, the sphere of death (ii. 14, 
etc.)’””. Rather it may be said that dead 
works are such as have no living connec- 
tion with the character but are done in 
mere compliance with the law and there- 
fore accomplish nothing. They are like 
a dead fleece laid on a wolf, not a part of 
his life and growing out of him. Cf. 
Bleek and Weiss. Such repentance was 
especially necessary in Jewish Christians. 
Kal wiotews emt Oedv, the counterpart 
of the preceding. The abandonment of 
formal, external righteousness results 
from confidence in God as faithful to 
His promises and furnishing an open 
way to Himself. What is meant is not 
only faith in God’s existence, which of 
course had not to be taught to a Jew, 
but trust in God. Faith is either eis, 
apds, év, or émt as union, relation, rest, 
or direction is meant (Vaughan). 

Ver. 2. The next pair, Bawtiopov 
SiSaxqs emibécews te xetp@v ‘‘ instruc- 
tion regarding washings and laying on 
of hands”. ‘‘ The historical sequence 
is followed in the enumeration”. Some 
interpreters make all three conditions 
directly dependent on @epéAvov, ‘‘ founda- 
tion of baptisms, teaching, and laying on 
of hands”. Bengel makes 88ax7js de- 
pendent on Barr. He says: ‘‘ Bawt- 
opot Si8axfs erant baptismi, quos qui 
suscipiebant, doctrinae sacrae Judaeorum 
sese addicebant. Itaque adjecto 8i8ax 7s 


doctrinae distinguuntur a_ lotionibus 
ceteris leviticis”. Similarly Winer 
(Gramm., p. 240) : ‘If we render Barr. 


8.8. baptisms of doctrine or instruction, 
as distinguished from the legal baptisms 
(washings) of Judaism, we find a support 
for this designation, as characteristically 
Christian, in Matt. xxviii. 19, Bamrt- 
GayTes avTovs ... SiSdoKovtes ait- 
ovs”’. It is better to take the words as 
equivalent to 88axfjs wept Bawticpav. 
In N.T. Bdwricpa is regularly used of 
Christian baptism or of John’s baptism, 
while Bamwtiopds is used of ceremonial 
washings as in ix. ro and Mk. vii. 4. 
[Cf. Blass, Gramm., p. 62. Josephus, 
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(Ant., xviii. 5, 2) uses Bawtiopds of John’s 
baptism.] Probably, therefore, ‘‘ teach- 
ing about washings” would include in- 
struction in the distinction between the 
various Jewish washings, John’s baptism 
and that of Christ (cf. Acts xix. 2); and 
this wou'd involve instruction in the 
cleansing efficacy of the Atonement 
made by Christ as well as in the work 
of the Holy Spirit. It was very necessary 
for a convert from Judaism to understand 
the difference between symbolic and real 
lustration. The reference of the plural 
must, therefore, not be restricted to the 
distinction of outward and inward bap- 
tism (Grotius), nor of water and spirit 
baptism (Reuss) nor of infant and adult 
baptism, nor of the threefold immersion 
nor, as Primasius, ‘‘ pro varietate acci- 
pientium”’, émbéceds Te xetp@y closely 
conjoined to the foregoing by te be- 
cause the “laying on of hands” was 
the accompaniment of baptism in Apos- 
tolic times. ‘‘As through baptism the 
convert became a member of the House 
of God, through the laying on of hands 
he received endowments fitting him for 
service in the house, and an earnest 
of his relation to the world to come 
(vi. 5)” (Davidson, cf. Delitzsch). The 
laying on of hands was normally accom- 
panied by prayer. Prayer was the essen- 
tial element in the transaction, the laying 
on of hands designating the person to 
whom the prayer was to be answered 
and for whom the gift was designed. 
Cf. Acts xix. 1-65 vill. 14-175 xiii. 35 
vi. 6; and Lepine’s The Ministers of 
Fesus Christ, p. 141-4. In Apostolic 
times baptism apparently meant that the 
baptised believed in and gave himself to 
Christ, while the laying on of hands 
meant that the Holy Ghost was conferred 
upon him. In baptism as now adminis- 
tered both these facts are outwardly repre- 
sented. dvagTtdaews veKpoyv kat 
kplipatosatwviou: ‘resurrection of 
the dead and eternal judgment,” ‘“ con- 
stituting the believer’s outlook under 
which he was to live” (Davidson). The 
genitives depend on 88ax%s, not on 


Oewedtov, as Vaughan. The phrase ava- 
oTao.s vexpov naturally includes all the 
dead both righteous and unrighteous (see 
John v. 29 and Acts xxiv. 15. Kptpa 
though properly the result of «plows is 
not always distinguished from it, see 
John ix. 39; Acts xxiv. 25; and cf. 
Heb. ix. 27). It is ‘‘ eternal,” timeless in 
its results. These last-named doctrines, 
although not specifically Christian, yet 
required to be brought before the notice 
of a Jewish convert that he might dis- 
entangle the Christian idea from the Jew- 
ish Messianic expectation of a resurrec- 
tion of Israel to the enjoyment of the 
Messianic Kingdom, and of a judgment 
on the enemies of Israel (Cf. Weiss). 

Ver. 3. kal Todro mwoujoopev: ‘and. 
this will we do,” that is, we will go on 
to perfection and not attempt again to: 
lay a foundation. So Theoph.: 1d éat 
Thy tTederdTHTA héperOar. And Prima- 
sius: ‘‘et hoc faciemus, 7.¢, et ad 
majora nos ducemus, et de his omnibus 
quae enumeravimus plenissime docebimus 
nos, ut non sit iterum necesse ex toto et 
a capite ponere fundamentum”. Hof- 
mann refers the words to the participial 
clause, an interpretation adopted even by 
von Soden [‘‘nadmlich abermal Funda- 
ment Einsenken”’] which only creates 
superfluous difficulty. The writer, feel- 
ing as he does the arduous nature of the 
task he undertakes, adds the condition, 
édvrep émutpémy 6 Oeds, ‘if God per- 
mit”. The addition of qwep has the effect 
of limiting the condition or of indicating 
a sine qua non; and may be rendered “if 
only,” “if at all events,” ‘‘if at least”’. 
This clause is added not as if the writer 
had any doubt of God’s willingness, but 
because he is conscious that his success 
depends wholly on God’s will. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 7. 

Vv. 4-6 give the writer's reason for not 
attempting again to lay a foundation. 
It is, he says, to attempt an impossibility. 
The statement falls into three parts : (1) 
A description of a class of persons Tovs 
Grak hoticbévras . . . Kal mwapam- 
egévras. (2) The statement of a fact re- 
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garding these persons a8vvatov wahw 
dvakawilery eis peravorav. (3) The cause 
of this fact found in some further char- 
acteristics of their career dvacravpotvTas 
+ + - TapaderypatiLovras. 

Ver. 4. First, the description here 
given of those who have. entered upon 
the Christian life is parallel to the de- 
scription given in vy. 1, 2 of elementary 
Christian teaching; although the par- 
allel is not carried out in detail. The 
picture, though highly coloured, is some- 
what vague in outline. ‘‘ The writer’s 
purpose is not to give information to us, 
but to awaken in the breasts of his first 
readers sacred memories, and breed godly 
sorrow over a dead past. Hence he ex- 
presses himself in emotional terms such 
as might be used by recent converts 
rather than in the colder but more exact 
style of the historian” (Bruce). &8vva- 
tov yap: The yap does not refer to the 
immediately preceding clause (Delitzsch) 
but points directly to totro troujcopev 
and through these words to éwt thv TeX. 
depmpeOa, the sense being ‘Let us go 
on to perfection and not attempt to lay 
again a foundation, for this would be 
vain, seeing that those who have once 
begun and found entrance to the Chris- 
tian life, but have fallen away, cannot be 
renewed again to repentance, cannot 
make a second beginning. tots dmag 
dwticbévtas, “those who were once 
enlightened’’. tovs includes all the par- 
ticiples down to wapameodvras, which 
therefore describe one class of persons; 
and it is governed by dvakawifew. 
admaé: “once for all’’ semel (not wéte = 
quondam) may be taken as remotely 
modifying the three following participles 
as well as dwtio6. Its force is that 
‘‘once”’ must be enough; no wad can 
find place; and it refers back tc wdAuv of 
ver. I, and forward to wadAuw of ver. 6. 
dwticbévras is used in this absolute way 
in x, 32 where a comparison with ver. 26 
indicates that it is equivalent to rd AaBetv 
Thy énlyvwow tis GAnGeias. Cf. also 
2 Cor. iv.4and Eph.i. 18. Thesource of 
the enlightenment is Té d@s Td GANOwdv 
8 dwtifer wavra dvOpwmor, the result is 
repentance and faith, ver. 1. Hatch re- 
fers to this passage in support of his con- 
tention that the language and imagery 
of the N.T. are influenced by the Greek 
mysteries (Hibbert Lect., pp. 295-6). ‘*So 
early as the time of Justin Martyr we 
find a name given to baptism which 
comes straight from the Greek mysteries 
—the name ‘enlightenment’ (dwtiapds, 
dwriferGat). Itcame to be the constant 
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technical term.’”’ But as Anrich shows 
(Das antike Mysterienwesen, p. 125) 
dwtiopés was not one of the technical 
terms of the mysteries [‘‘ Der Ausdruck 
dotiopds begegnet in der Mysterienter- 
minologie nie und nirgends”.] The 
word is of frequent occurrence in the 
LXX, see esp. Hos. x. 12. wticate 
éavTots $s yveoews [‘ Ausdruck und 
Vorstellung sind alttestamentlich”]. Of 
course it is the fact that dwtiepds was 
used by Justin and subsequent fathers to 
denote baptism (vide Suicer, s.v.), and 
several interpret the word here in that 
sense. So the Syrian versions; Theo- 
doret and Theophylact translate by 
Barricpa and Aovtpdédv. For the use 
made of this translation in the Montanist 
and Novatian controversies see the 
Church Histories, and Tertullian’s De 
Pudic., c. xx. The translation is, how- 
ever, an anachronism. [In this connec- 
tion, the whole of c. vi. of Clement’s 
Paedag. may with advantage be read. 
eépotloOypev* 7d 8 éotiv érryvavar Tov 
Océv. . . . Bamrildpevor dotildpeba - 
dotildpevor viotrorovpe0a* vioTroLvovpevor 
Teherovupeda. | 

yevoapévous Te THS Swpeds Tis éroup- 
aviov, ‘“‘and tasted the heavenly gift ’”’. 
yevoap. here as elsewhere, to know ex- 
perimentally; cf. ii. g; Matt. xvi. 29. 
The heavenly gift, or the gift that comes 
to us from heaven and partakes of the 
nature of its source, is according to 
Chrys. and CEcum: ‘The forgiveness 
of sins”; and so, many moderns, David- 
son, Weiss, etc.; others with a slight 
difference refer it to the result of for- 
giveness ‘‘ pacem conscientiae quae con- 
sequitur peccatorum remissionem’”’ (Gro- 
tius). Some finding that Swped is more 
than once (Acts ii. 38, x. 45) used of the 
Holy Spirit, conclude that this is here 
the meaning (Owen, von Soden, etc.) ; 
while Bengel is not alone in render- 
ing, “Dei filius, ut exprimitur (ver. 6.) 
Christus, qui per fidem, nec non in sacra 
ipsius Coena gustatur”. Bleek, con- 
sidering that this expression is closely 
joined to the preceding by te, concludes 
that what is meant is the gift of enlight- 
enment, or, as Tholuck says, ‘“ the 8wpea 
is just the Christian @s objectively 
taken”. The objection to the first of 
these interpretations, which has much in 
its favour, is that it is too restricted: the 
last is right in emphasising the close 
connection with dewtic8., for what is 
meant apparently is the whole gift of 
redemption, the new creation, the ful- 
ness of life eternal freely bestowed, and 
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4 aA ~ lal 

Tods mag pwricdévras, yeuoapevous te Tis Swpeds THs émoupaviou, 
A 

al peToxous yernévras Mvedpatos “Aylou, 5. Kal kaddv yevoupévous 


made known as freely bestowed, to the 
‘enlightened’. Cf, Rom. v.15; 2 Cor. 
ix. 15. Kal perdoxous yevnPévras Mvev- 
geatos ‘Aytov, “and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost”; a strong expres- 
‘sion intended to bring out, as Westcott 
remarks, ‘“ the fact of a personal character 
gained; and that gained in a vital devel- 
opment”. The bestowal of the Spirit is 
the invariable response to faith. The 
believer is wvevpartixds. In chap. x. 29, 
-when the same class of persons is des- 
<ribed, one element of their guilt is stated 
to be their doing despite to the Spirit of 
grace. Grotius and others refer the 
words to the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit; rather it is the distinctive source 
of Chris ian life that is meant. It is 
customary to find a parallel between the 
two clauses of ver. 2, Barr. 818. émibéc. 
-Te xetp@v and the two clauses of this 
verse yevoap. kar wetdxous. There are, 
however, objections to this idea. 

Ver. 5. «al kaddy yevoapevous... 
‘‘and tasted God’s word that itis good’”’. 
Pypatra kaka in LXX (vide Josh. xxi. 43) 
are the rich and encouraging promises 
of God, cf. Zech. i. 13, pypata kaka 
at Adyous WapakAntikovs. Here it 
probably means the Gospel in which 
all promise is comprehended ; cf. t Pet. 
i. 25, pipa Kuptov... Totro 8 éori 
Td pipa Td evayyedicbiv cis tpas. 
Persons then are here described who 
have not only heard God’s promise, but 
have themselves tasted or made trial of 
it and found it good They have 
experienced that what God proclaims 
finds them, in their conscience with its 
yesistless truth, in their best desires by 
quickening and satisfying them. The 
change from the genitive, Swpeas, to 
the accusative, pia, after yevo. is 
variously accounted for. Commonly, 
-~verbs of sense take the accusative of the 
mearer, the genitive of the remoter 
source of the sensation; but probably 
the indiscriminate use of the two cases 
in LXX and N.T. arises from the 
tendency of the accusative in later 
Greek to usurp the place of the other 
cases. Yet it is not likely that so 
careful a stylist as our author should 
have-altered the case without a reason. 
That reason is best given by Simcox 
(Gram., p. 87), “ yeverGarin Heb. vi. 4 5, 
thas the genitive, where it is merely a 
verb of sense, the accusative where it is 


used of the recognition of a fact—kaddév 
being (as its position shows) a predicate ”’. 
With this expression may be compared 
Prov. xxxi. 18, éyedoato Sti Kaddv gore 
76 épydfeo8ar. Bengel’s idea that the 
genitive indicates that a part, while 
accusative that the whole was tasted, 
may be put aside. Also Hofmann’s idea, 
approved by Weiss, that the accusative 
is employed to avoid an accumulation 
of genitives. Suvdmes te péANovTos ala- 
vos “and [tasted] the powers of the age 
to come” [that they were good, for 
kahds may be supplied out of the 
«addy of the preceding clause; or the 
predicate indicating the result of the 
tasting may be taken for granted]. Suv- 
duets is so frequently used of the powers 
to work miracle imparted by the Holy 
Spirit (sees ii. 4,0. Core xii. 28 ; <2 Cor. 
xil. 12; and in the Gospels passim) that 
this meaning is generally accepted as 
appropriate here. See Liinemann. aiav 
€AAwy is therefore here used not exactly 
as in Matt. xii. 32, Eph. i. 2m where it is 
contrasted with this present age or 
world, but rather as the temporal 
equivalent of the otkoupévy 4h péAAovoa 
of chap. ii. 5, cf. also ix. 11, x. i.; and 
Bengel’s note. It is the Messianic age 
begun by the ministry of Christ, but 
only consummated in His Second 
Advent. A wider reference is sometimes 
found in the words, as by Davidson: 
“Though the realising of the promises 
be yet future, it is not absolutely so; 
the world to come projects itself in 
many forms into the present life, or 
shows its heavenly beauty and order 
rising up amidst the chaos of the present. 
This it does in the powers of the world 
to come, which are like laws of a new 
world coming in to cross and by and by 
to supersede those of this world. Those 
‘“‘ powers,” being mainly still future, are 
combined with the good word of promise, 
and elevated into a distinct class, corre- 
sponding to the third group above, vzz. : 
resurrection and. judgment (ver. 2).” 
The persons described have so fully 
entered into the spirit of the new time 
and have so admitted into their life the 
powers which Christ brings to bear upon 
men, that they can be said to have 
“tasted”? or experienced the spiritual 
forces of the new era. 

Ver. 6. Kal wapameodvras, “and fell 
away,” #.¢., from the condition depicted 
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Gcod pia, 6. Suvdpers Te péANovTos aidvos, kal mapameddyTas, 
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médw dvakatvitew eis petévorav, dvactaupouvtas EauTois Tov uloy 


by the preceding participles; ‘‘ grave 
verbum subito occurrens”’ (Bengel). The 
word in classical Greek has the meaning 
“fall in with” or ‘fall upon” ; in Poly- 
bius, “to fall away from,” ‘to err,” 
followed by 7. 6800, 7. GAnelas, TF. 
KaQyKovros; also absolutely ‘‘to err”. 
In the Greek fathers the lapsed are called 
ol wapamemTaKdtes Or of TapaterdyTes. 
The full meaning of the word is given in 
trootolijs eis amddevav of x. 39. The 
translation of the A.V. and early Eng 
lish versions ‘“‘if they shall fall away,” 
although accused of dogmatic bias, is 
justifiable. It is a hypothesis that is 
here introduced. Thus far the writer 
has accumulated expressions which pre- 
sent the picture of persons who have 
not merely professed the Christian faith 
but have enjoyed rich experience of its 
peculiar and characteristic influence, but 
now a word is introduced which com- 
pletely alters the picture. They have 
enjoyed all these things, but the last 
thing to be said of them is that they 
have ‘‘fallen from” their former state. 
The writer describes a condition which 
he considers possible. And of persons 
realising this possibility he says 43vvatov 
+». Wad dvakatviley eis peTdvoay, 
‘‘it is impossible to renew [them] again 
to repentance,” ‘‘impossible,”’ not ‘ diffi- 
cult” [as in the Graeco-Latin Codex 
Claromontanus, ‘‘ difficile’’]; impossible 
not only to a teacher, but to God, for in 
every case of renewal it is God who is 
the Agent. [Bengel says ‘ hominibus 
est impossibile, non Deo,” and _ that 
therefore the ministers of God must 
leave such persons to Him and wait 
for what God may accomplish “ per 
singulares afflictiones et operationes”’. 
But cf. x. 26-31.] mdAw dvaxavifery, 
ma\w is not pleonastic, but denotes 
that those who have once experienced 
avakaiviopds Cannot again have a like 
experience, It suggests that the word 
avakaty. involves, or naturally leads on 
to, all that is expressed in the participles 
under &éwat from dwricbévtas to aidvos 
of ver. 5. A renewed person is one who 
is enlightened, tastes the heavenly gift, 
and so on. But as the first stone in the 
foundation was pertavota (ver. I), so here 
the first manifestation of renewal is in 
petavova. The persons described cannot 
again be brought to a life-changing re- 
pentance—a statement which opens one 


of the most important psychological 
problems. The reason this writer as- 
signs for the impossibility is given in 
the words aévaotavpotytas .. . Tapa- 
SerypatiLovras, ‘crucifying [or ‘seeing 
that they crucify”] to themselves the 
Son of God, and putting Him to open 
shame”. Edwards understands these 
participles as putting a hypothetical 
case, and renders ‘‘they cannot be re- 
newed after falling away if they persist 
in crucifying, etc.”. This, however, re- 
duces the statement to a vapid truism, 
and, although grammatically admissible, 
does not agree with the ovxért of the 
parallel passage in x. 26. The mitiga- 
tion of the severity of the statement is. 
rather to be sought in the enormity and 
therefore rarity of the sin described, 
which is equivalent to the deliberate 
and insolent rejection of Christ alluded 
to in x. 26, 29, and the suicidal blas- 
phemy alluded to in Mk. iii. 29. On 
the doctrine of the passage, see Harless, 
Ethics, c. 29. In classical and later 
Greek the word for “crucify” is not 
otavpdw (of which Stephanus cites only 
one example, and that from Polybius), 
but avactavpodvy, so that the ava does. 
not mean ‘‘again” or ‘afresh,’ but 
refers to the lifting «fp on the cross, as 
in avaptéw or advackodoTife. In the 
N.T. no doubt otavpds@ is uniformly 
used, but never in this Epistle; and it 
was inevitable that a Hellenist would 
understand a@vacrTavp. in its ordinary 
meaning. There is no ground therefore 
for the translation of the Vulg. “ rursum. 
crucifigentes,” although it is so com- 
monly followed. Besides, any crucifixion 
by the Hebrews [€avrots] must have been 
a fresh crucifixion, and needs no express 
indication of thit feature of it. The 
significance of €avrots seems to be “so: 
far as they are concerned,” not ‘to 
their own judgment” or “to their own 
destruction”. The apostate crucifies 
Christ on his own account by virtually 
confirming the judgment of the actual 
crucifiers, declaring that he too has 
made trial of Jesus and found Him no: 
true Messiah but a deceiver, and there- 
fore worthy of death. The greatness of 
the guilt in so doing is aggravated by 
the fact that apostates thus treat tiv 
viov tT. Oeod, cf x. 29. Kal mapa-- 
SetypariLovras, the verb is found in 
Numb. xxv. 4, where it implies ex- 
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exeivors 8 obs Kal yewpyetrar, petrahapBdver eddoyias dd Tod 
Ocod: 8. expépouca Bé dxdvOas kat tprBddous, &SdKipos kal Katd- 


posing to ignominy or infamy, such as 
wa; effected in barbarous times by 
exposing the quarters of the executed 
criminal, or leaving him hanging in 
chains. Archilochus, says Plutarch 
(Moral., 520), rendered himself in- 
famous, éavtév mwapedery., by writing 
obscene verses. The verb is therefore a 
strong expression; ‘‘ put Him to open 
shame” excellently renders it. ‘This 
was the crime the Hebrew Christians 
were tempted to commit. A fatal step 
it must be when taken; for men who 
left the Christian Church and went back 
to the synagogue became companions 
of persons who thought they did God 
service in cursing the name of Jesus” 
(Bruce). 

Vv. 7 and 8 present an analogy in 
nature to the doom of the apostate. 

Ver. 7. yi yap 7] miotoa. .. verdv, 
“For land which drank in the rain that 
cometh oft upon it’’; this whole clause 
is the subject of vv. 7 and 8; the 
subject remains the same, the results are 
different. It might almost be rendered, 
in order to bring out the emphasis on 
7» ‘‘ For, take the case of land”. Such 
constructions are well explained by 
Green (Grvam., 34): ‘The anarthrous 
position of the noun may be regarded as 
employed to give a promi-cence to the 
peculiar meaning of the word without 
the interference of any other idea, while 
the words to which the article is prefixed, 
limit by their fuller and more precise 
description the general notion of the 
anarthrous noun, and thereby introduce 
the determinate idea intended.” The 
comparison of human culture with 
agriculture is common. Cf. especially 
Plut., De Educ. Puer., c. 3; and the 
remarkable lines of the Hecuba, 590-596. 
To make the comparison with the 
persons described in vy. 4, 5 apt, the 
advantageous conditions of the land are 
expressed in 4 miotoa «.t.A. The 
abundant and frequently renewed rain 
represents the free and reiterated bestowal 
of spiritual impulse; the enlightenment, 
the good word of God, the energetic 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, which the 
Hebrews had received and which should 
have enabled them to bring forth fruit 
to God. mtot~a, as in Anacreon’s 


4 Yq péAawva aiver, and Virgil’s (Ecl. 
ii, 3) “‘sat prata biberunt”. Bengel’s 
note, ‘‘non solum in superficie” brings 
out the meaning. The aorist expressing 
a completed past contrasts with tikrovoa 
and éképovea continuous presents. Kat 
tiktovsa ... yewpyettat, “and pro- 
duces herbage meet for those on whose 
account also it is tilled’. This is one 
of the possible results of the natural ad- 
vantage. tixtovoa Bordyvy are found in 
classic Greek. See examples in Wetstein 
and Bleek. eW@erov originally ‘con- 
veniently situated ” and hence ‘‘ suitable’’ 
“fit” as in Luke ix. 62. éketvous follows 
eVOerov, not tikrovea. The measure ofa 
field’s value is its satisfying the purpose 
of those on whose account it is titled. 
8v’ ods, “ for whose sake” or ‘‘ on whose 
account,” not, as Calvin, ‘‘ quorum 
opera”; not the labourers, but the 
owners are intended or those whom the 
Owners mean to supply. Kal yewpyeirar, 
kat introduces a consideration which 
“brings into relief the naturalness of 
the tixrery Bordavyv evOerov éxelvors” 
(Liinemann). Westcott seems to lean 
to Schlichting’s explanation: ‘ The 
laborious culture of the soil seems to 
be contrasted with its spontaneous 
fruitfulness”. Cf. the ‘‘justissima 
tellus” of Vergil, Georg. ii. 460. Land 
so responding to the outlay put upon 
it peradapBadver edAoylas amo TOV Ocov, 
“partakes of a blessing from God”. 
God’s approval is seen in the more and 
more abundant yield of the land. The 
reality here colours the figure. 

Ver. 8. éxpépovoa S&.. . “but if 
it brings forth thorns and thistles it is 
rejected and nigh unto a curse and its 
end is burning”. The other alternative, 
which corresponds to the possible state 
of the Hebrews, is here introduced. 
With all its advantages, the land may 
prove disappointing, may not stand the 
sole test (45éxupos) of land, its production 
of a harvest. dxdv@as kat tprB. fre- 
quently conjoined in LXX, Gen. iii. 17, 
Hos. x. viii, and expressive of useless 
and noxious products. [rptBodos, fre- 
quently tpiBeArjs, three pointed, and 
originally meaning a caltrop]. &8éxipos 
is used under the influence of the 
personal reference rather than of the 
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XXV. 40; 

Marc, ix, BEV. 
41; Joan 
xiii. 20; 
Rom. iii. 
4; 1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 6, 7. 
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‘rod xérou2 ris dydans js evedelEaode eis Td Svopa adtod, S.aKovy- 


1 kpevocova is better authenticated than kpetrrova, 


2T.R. in DeE**KL, Copt., Chrys., Thdrt., a gloss from 1 Thess. i. 3; Tov Komrov 
omitted in SABCD*E*P, d, e, f, vg., Basm., Syr., Arm., Aeth. 


figure. katdpas éyyvs with a reference 
to Gen. iii. 18 émukarapatos 4 yA, and 
suggested by the evAoyfas of the 
previous verse. Wetstein quotes from 
Aristides the expression katapas éyyvs, 
and from the éyyvs Chrys. and Theophyl. 
conclude, rightly, that the curse is not 
yet in action. 6 yap éyyts Katdpas 
Suvyjoeta, Kal paxpav yevéoOar, As 
+o TéXos. What is the antecedent? y%, 
say the Geeek commentaries, Bengel, 
Riehm, Delitzsch, Liinemann, Alford ; 
xatdpas, say Stuart, Bleek, Weiss, von 


Soden. The former seems distinctly 
preferable. Cf. Phil. iii. 19, dv 7d TéXOS 
amedeva, But here it is eis Katou 


instead of Katows ‘“‘for burning,” it 
serves for nothing else, and is thus 
contrasted with the use served by the 
productive land. The burning has with 
an excess of literality been ascribed to 
the soil itself, and therefore the example 
of Sodom and Gomorrah has been 
adduced. But Grotius is right who finds 
a metonymy: “de terra dicitur quod 
proprie iis rebus convenit quae terrae 
superstant”’. Reference may be made 
to Philo, De Agric. c. 4: émxatow 
«at tas pilas attadv épieto” axpr Tay 
totdtwv THs ys pAoyds piryv. Cf 
John xv. 6. Certainly it points not to a 
remedial measure, but to a final destruc- 
tive judgment. 

Verses g-12, sudden transition, char- 
acteristic of the author, from searching 
warning to affectionate encouragement. 
“‘ Startled almost by his own picture” 
he hastens to assure the Hebrews that 
he is convinced it does not represent 
their present condition. On the contrary 
he recognises in their loving care of 
Christ’s people a service God cannot 
overlook and which involves ‘“‘ salvation”. 
They have only to abound in hope as 
already they are rich in love, and they 
will no longer be slothful and inanimate 
but will reproduce in their lives the 
faith and endurance which have brought 
others into the enjoyment of the 
promised and eternal blessing. 


‘Plato, and Lucian, “ pertaining to,’’ 


Ver. 9. wemeiopefa S&... . ‘ But of 
you, beloved, we are persuaded things 
that are better and associated with salva- 
tion, though we thus speak.” ‘‘ Alarm 
at the awful suggestion of his own pic- 
ture (vv. 4-8) causes a rush of affection 
into his heart” (Davidson). He hastens 
to assure them that he does not con- 
sider them apostates, although he 
has described the apostate condi- 
tion and doom. ‘‘ This is very like 
St. Paul’s way of closing and soften- 
ing anything he had said that sounded 
terrible and dreadful’ (Pierce). Cf. 
2 Thess. ii. 13; Eph. iv. 20; Gal. v. 
1o. ‘“ The form [aemetopefa] implies 
that the writer had felt misgivings and 
overcome them” (Westcott). rept tpav 
is emphasised, and the unique (in this 
Epistle) ayamnrtot is introduced to re- 
assure them and as the natural expres- 
sion of his own reaction in their favour. 
7a Kpe(trova “ things better’ than those 
he has been describing (neither limiting 
the reference to the condition, although 
necessarily it is mainly in view, nor to 
the doom, although the owryptas indi- 
cates that it also is in view); and things 
indeed that so far from being katdpas 
éyyvs are éxépeva owrnptas closely allied 
to salvation. [Cf. Hamlet’s ‘no relish 
of salvation in it.’’] éxdépeva = next, 
from €xopar. I hold myself to, adhere. 
So locally Mark i. 38, eis tas éxopévas 
kwpomdéXers: temporally, Acts xxi. 26, 
TH éxonéevy Hpeps, here, as in Herodotus, 
so 
Herod., i. 120, 7 TOV dve_pdtov éxdpeva. 
ei «al and «al ei generally retain in 
N.T. their distinctive meanings. 

Ver. 10. ob yap &Bikos. ... “ For 
God is not unrighteous to forget your 
work and the love which ye shewed to- 
ward His name in that ye ministered 
and still do minister to the saints.” He 
recognises in their Christian activities 
(€pyou tpayv) and in their practical chari- 
ties (Tis Gydans) things that are asso- 
ciated with salvation, because God’s 
justice demands that such service shall 
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not be overlooked. God will bless the 
field which already has yielded good 
fruit. He will cherish Christian principle 
in those that have manifested it. To 
him that hath shall be given. Cf. 
especially Phil. i. 6. On the doctrinal 
bearing of the words, see Tholuck in 
loc. It is impossible to think of God 
looking with indifference upon those who 
serve Him or affording them no help or 
encouragement. Tis aydwns fis... 
the love which found expression in per- 
sonal service (8takovyaavres) to Chris- 
tians (aylous), and of which examples 
are specified in x. 34, was love eis 1d 
évopa avtov, because it was prompted 
not by natural relationship or worldly 
association but by the consideration that 
they were God’s children and people. 
Ver Ir. émOupotpev Se. . . . You 
have manifested earnest love, cultivate as 
earnestly your hope ; that is what I desire. 
The translation should therefore be ‘‘ But 
we desire”. &kaotov ipav, ‘each one 
of you,” not merely as Chrysostom 
interprets qwoAAyn 4 tAooTopyla: Kat 
peyaAov Kal pixp@v dpotws KySerar, not 
as Bruce, “The good shepherd goeth 
after even one straying sheep’’; but 
directly in contrast to the whole body 
and general reputation of the Church 
addressed. The writer courteously im- 
plies that some already showed the zeal 
demanded; but he desires that each in- 
dividual, even those whose condition 
prompted the foregoing warning, should 
bestir themselves. Cf. Bengel’s ‘non 
modo, ut adhuc fecistis, in communi”’. 
Thy avrhv évSelxvvcba. omovdyv.. . 
méXous. The same earnest diligence 
[o7rovdy in exact opposition to vw@pot of 
v. II, vi. 12] which had been given to 
loving ministries, he desires they should 
now exercise towards a corresponding 
perfectness of hope—a hope which should 
only disappear in fruition. mAnpodopia 
“‘ hic non est certitudo, sed impletio sive 
consummatio, quo sensu wAnpod. habe- 
mus, Col. ii. 2, e¢ 1 Thess. i. 5, awhnpo- 
hopety 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17” (Grotius). 
Alford insists that the subjective sense 
of the word is uniform in N.T. and 
therefore translates ‘‘ the full assurance ”. 
But the objective meaning, ‘ complete- 
ness,” certainly suits Col. ii. 2 mav To 


m\ovTos T. WAnpodopias T. cuvécews 
and is not unsuitable in Heb. x. 22 and 
1 Thess. i. 5, while the verb wAnpodopeiv, 
at least in some passages, as 2 Tim. iv. 
5, has an objective sense. Besides, in 
the case before us, the one meaning 
involves the other, for, as Weiss himself 
says, hope is only then what it ought to 
be when a full certainty of conviction 
(cine volle Ueberzeugungsgewissheit) ac- 
companies it. See also Davidson, who 
says “fulness or full assurance of faith 
and hope is not anything distinct from 
faith and hope, lying outside of them 
and to which they may lead; it is a con- 
dition of faith and hope themselves, the 
perfect condition”. adypt téAous the 
hope was to be perfect in quality and 
was also to be continuous ‘‘to the end,” 
i.e, until it had accomplished its work 
and brought them to the enjoyment of 
what was hoped for. The words attach 
themselves to évSetxvuc0ar omovdry. 
Ver. 12. tva ph vwbpol yévyobe: 
“that ye become not sluggish,” “be 
not, misses the fine delicacy of the 
writer” (Alford). ‘ The yévyode, point- 
ing to the future, stands in no contra- 
diction with yeyévate at vy. 11. There, 
the sluggishness of the intellect was 
spoken of; here, it is sluggishness in 
the retaining of the Christian hope ”’ 
(Liinemann). Sluggishness would result 
if they did not ‘manifest diligence”. 
pipntat Sé tav ...: “but imitators of 
those who, through faith and patient 
waiting, are now inheriting the pro- 
mises’’, The positive aspect of the 
conduct that should accompany culti- 
vation of hope. They were not the 
first who had launched into that ap- 
parently shoreless ocean. Others be- 
fore them had crossed it, and found 
solid land on the other side. There 
are many who are fairly described as 
KAnpov. Tas éayyeAtas. Whether alive 
or now dead, they have entered on 
possession of that good thing which 
they could not see but which God had 
promised. Alford, apparently following 
Peirce, denies that kAynpovopotvvTev can 
mean ‘‘ who are inheriting,” and renders 
““who are inheritors”. To this con- 
clusion he is led, as also Peirce, by the 
consideration that in c. xi. it is said of 
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i pv from the Papyri, which prove that it is not a merely Biblical form. 


Abraham and the other heroes of faith 
that they did not receive the promise. 
But it is also indicated in the same 
passage that by the coming of Christ 
the fulness of the promise was fulfilled. 
It was only “without us” of the Chris- 
tian period that the patriarchs were 
imperfect. Those who are presently 
enjoying the promises attained their 
present victory and joy, 84 miorews 
Kal pakpoOupias. Necessarily, they 
first had to believe the promises, but 
faith had to be followed up by patient 
waiting. Alford translates paxpo8. by 
‘endurance,’ but this word rather re- 
presents taopovy, while pakpo@. indi- 
cates the long-drawn-out patience which 
is demanded by hope deferred. 

Vy. 13-20. Reasons for diligently 
cultivating hope and exercising patience, 
thus becoming imitators of those who 
have patiently waited for the fulfilment 
of the promises, the reasons being that 
God has made the failure of the pro- 
mises impossible, and that already 
Jesus has passed within the veil as our 
forerunner. 

Ver. 13. TO yap “ABpadu. .. . ‘For 
when God made promise to Abraham, 
since he could sware by none greater, 
He sware by Himself, saying, etc.” 
Abraham is introduced because to him 
was made the fundamental and compre- 
hensive promise (cf. Luke i. 73, and Gal. 
iii.) which involved all that God was 
ever to bestow. And in Abraham it is 
seen that the promise is secure, but that 
only by patient waiting can it be in- 
herited. It is secure because God 
pledged Himself to perform it. The 
promise referred to in éwayyevAdpevos 
seems to be that which was confirmed 
by an oath, and which is recorded in 
Gen. xxii, 16-18, kat’ éuavrod dpoca 
«.T-A. But Westcott prefers to consider 
that previous promises are referred to, as 
in) Gens Xil.. 35.7) alle l4, oXVer sy kvl 5s 
The aorist participle éwayy. admits of 
either construction. éqel kar’ ovSevds 
» «+ duvim followed by karé& as fre- 
quently in classics (Arist., Frogs, 94) 


and LXX, Isa. xlv. 23, Amos iv. 2, viii. 
7, Zeph. i. 5, Matt. xxvi. 63. See refer- 
ences. elye .. . dudoat,a classical use 
of éxew from Homer downwards, “to 
have means or power to do,” “to be 
able”. The greater the Being sworn 
by, the surer the promise. Cf. Lon- 
ginus, De Subl., c. 16, on swearing by 
those who died at Marathon. 6poge 
xa@’ éavtov, how this oath was given, 
and how the knowledge of it was con- 
veyed to men, this writer does not say. 
But it was somehow conveyed to the 
mind of Abraham that the fulfilment of 
this promise was bound up with the life 
of God; that it was so implicated with 
His purposes that God could as soon 
cease to be, as neglect the fulfilment of 
it. Lying as it did at the root of all 
further development, and marking out 
as it did the true end for which the 
world exists, it seemed to be bound up 
with the very being of God. Paul’s way 
of expressing a similar idea is more con- 
gruous to our ways of looking at things, 
cf. 2 Cor. i, 20. Cf. Philo’s discussion 
in De Leg. Allegor., iii. 72, 3. 

Ver. 14. The oath runs et why 
evdoyav evNoyyow oe... . “Surely 
blessing I will bless thee, and multi. 
plying I will multiply thee.” ‘ Sen- 
tences which denote assurance . . . are 
in classical Greek introduced by 4 pay, 
which in the Hellenistic and Roman 
period is sometimes written in the form 
of ef (accent ?) pyv; so in the LXX and 
in a quotation from it in Heb. vi. 14” 
(Blass, Gram., p. 260); and cf. Jannaris, 
Hist. Greek Gram., 2055. pv is used 
to strengthen asseveration, suitably 
therefore in oaths. On the emphatic 
participle in imitation of the Hebrew 
absolute infinitive, see Winer, sec. 45, 
8, p. 445. The oath here cited was a 
promise to bless mankind, a promise 
that through all history God’s gracious 
purpose should run; that, let happen 
what might, God would redeem and 
bless the world. 

Ver. 15. Kal otto paxpobupyoas... 
‘‘and thus having patiently waited he 
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[Abraham] obtained the promise”. ott, 
in these circumstances; that is, thus 
upheld by a promise and an oath. The 
oath warned him of trial. It would not 
have been given had the promise been a 
trifling one or had it been destined for 
immediate fulfilment. paxpoupjoas, 
having long kept up his courage and his 
hope. Delay followed delay ; disappoint- 
ment followed disappointment. He was 
driven out of the promised land, anda 
barren wife mocked the hope of the 
promised seed, but he waited expectant, 
and at length éwéruxe Tis éwayyedlas, 
for although it was true of him, as of 
all O.T. saints, that he did not obtain 
the promise, [my AaBdvres Tas éma- 
yyeAtas, xi. 13; ovK éxopicavto Th 
émayyeAlav, xi. 39], but could only 
wave his hand to it and salute it 
at a distance, yet the initial fulfilment 
he did see and was compensated for all 
his waiting by seeing the beginnings of 
that great history which ran on to the 
consummate performance of the promise 
in Christ. Bleek and Rendall understand 
by éwéruye . . . ‘“‘ obtained from God a 
promise of future blessing,” and not the 
thingitself. But in this case paxpo8up7- 
oas would be irrelevant. He had not to 
wait for the promise, but for its fulfil- 
ment, 

Ver. 16. dvOpwroryap,«.t.A. ‘ For 
men swear by the greater.”’ The pro- 
cedure of God in confirming His promise 
by an oath is justified by human custom, 
and the confident hope which God’s 
oath warrants is justified by the fact 
that even a human oath ends debate. 
avOpwror refers back to 6 Oeds of ver. 
13 and forward to ver. 17. Tod petLovos, 
him who is greater than the persons 
taking the oath, the idea of an oath 
being that a higher authority is appealed 
to, one of inviolable truth and power 
to enforce it. kal mdons avrois... 
“Cand ofall gainsaying among them an 
oath is an end for confirmation”’. ‘ The 
oath has two results negative and 
positive ; it finally stops all contradiction; 
and it establishes that which it attests” 
(Westcott). On BeBatwors as a technical 


term, see Deissmann, Bibl. Studies, 
p- 104. avtTtdoyla is rendered by 
‘strife’? in A.V., and by ‘‘ dispute” in 
R.V.; and this meaning is found in 
Exod. xviii. 16; Deut. xix. 17 of 8vo 
avOpwrror ots éoti avtois H avtTtdoyia. 
But in the other instances of its use 
in Nels, Heb. vite 7, xl. 35. Jud. xi, 4t 
has the meaning of ‘‘contradiction” or 
‘‘ gainsaying”’. So also in Polybius 
Xxvill. 7, 4: ampds 8€ tTHv avTiAoylav 
aviotavro moddot. It is this sense 
which suits the context here, as it is 
not a strife between God and man 
which is in question. Besides, eis 
BeBatwouv is more congruous with this 
meaning. The meaning is that when 
one man disputes the assertion of 
another, an oath puts an end to the 
contradiction and serves for confir- 
mation. So Davidson, Westcott, Weiss, 
etc. maons is added not to indicate 
the universal deference paid to the oath 
(Bleek), but the completeness of its 
effect ; no room is left for contradiction. 
6 SpKos the generic article, best trans- 
la'ed “an oath”. mwépas an end or 
limit, asin Ps. cxix.,96, radons ovvTedetas 
elSov mépas; and Ps. cxlv. 3 THs pey- 
atwotvns avTod otk got. mépas. eis 
BeBalwowy almost in the technical sense 
of a guarantee. See Deissmann’s inter- 


esting treatment of the word in 
Bibelstud., pp. 100-104. On the verse 
Calvin. remarks: ‘hic locus docet 


aliquem inter Christianos jurisjurandi 
usum esse legitimum. Quod obser- 
vandum est contra homines fanaticos qui 
regulam sancte jurandi, quam Deus lege 
sua praescripsit, libenter abrogarent.”’ 
Ver. 17. €v @ Weptoodtepov.... 
‘‘ Wherefore God, being minded more 
abundantly to demonstrate to the heirs 
of the promise the immutability of His 
purpose, interposed with an oath.” év 
= 810 (Theoph.), and see Winer, 484. It 


might be rendered ‘‘quae cum ita 
sint,” or “this being so”. The oath 
having among men this convincing 


power, God disregards the insult implied 
in any doubt of His word and conde- 
scending to human infirmity confirms 
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His promise by an oath. _wepioodtepov 
neuter adjective for adverb (ii. 1) is to be 
construed with émSetgar, the meaning 
of the comparative being ‘‘ abundantius 
quam s ne juramento factum videretur ” 
(Bengel). Carpzov renders by ‘ex 
abundanti,” and cites Philo, De Abra- 
hamo c. 46 where the word of God 
is said to become an oath, évexa Tod TH 
Sidvoay axAwwGs Kal maylws ert paAAov 
i wpdtepov épypetoOar. Tots kAnpovdp- 
ows, not exclusively the OT. nor ex- 
clusively the N.T. heirs, neither Jews 
nor Gentiles, but al; see ix. 3, and Gal. 
ili. 29. 7d GpeTaerov tis Bovdjs 
avrov, the unchangeable character of 
His purpose. [dperad. 3 Macc. v. 1, 12; 
Polybius with émBody, dppy, Siadnirs. 
For use of adjective see Rom. ii. 4, viii. 
35 1,,Cor, 1.225,<etc.), Winer, p. 2045] 
épeoltevoev Spkw, peoitevw, belonging 
to later Greek, ‘‘to act as mediator,” 
but sometimes used transitively ‘‘ to 
negotiate,” as in Polybius xi. 34, 3. 
Other examplesin Bleek. Here, however, 
it is used intransitively as in Josephus, 
Ant., vii. 8, 5. So the margin of A.V. 
“interposed himself by an oath,” im- 
proved in R.V. “interposed with an 
oath”. Cf. Josephus Axt., iv. 6, 7; Tatra 
Se dpvdovres EAeyov kal Oedv peotrny dv 
tmirxvotvtTo movovpevor. “God des- 
cended, as it were, from His own 
absolute exaltation, in order, so to 
speak, to look up to Himself after the 
manner of men and take Himself to 
witness; and so by a gracious con- 
descension confirm the promise for the 
sake of its inheritors’’ (Delitzsch). 
‘* He brought in Himself as surety, He 
mediated or came in between men and 
Himself, through the oath by Himself” 
(Davidson). 

Ver. 18. The motive of this procedure 
on God’s part has already been indicated 
in BovAdpexvos, but now it is more fully 
declared. tva 8a Svo . . . éAmidos 
“ that by two immutable things in which 
it is impossible for God to lie, we may 
have a strong encouragement, who fled 
for refuge to hold fast the hope set 
before us”. The two immutable things 
are God’s promise and His oath. It:is 
impossible for God to break [is promise, 
impossible also for him to falsify His 
oath. Both of these were given that 
even weak men might have strong en- 


couragement. The emphasis is on 
ioxvpav, no ordinary encouragement. 
Interpreters are divided as to the con- 
struction of kpatfoo, Ccumenius, 
Bleek, Liinemann, and others maintain- 
ing its dependence on wapdkAyow, en- 
couragement to hold fast the hope; 
while others, as Beza, Tholuck, Del- 
itzsch, Weiss, construe it with katTa- 
ovydvres as in A.V. ‘who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold upon the hope”’. 
If this latter construction be not adopted, 
katadvy. is left undefined and must be 
taken in an absolute sense, which is un- 
warranted. It is the word used in the 
LXX (Deut. iv. 42, xix. 5; Josh. xx 9} 
for fleeing from the avenger to the 
asylum of the cities of refuge. So here 
Christians are represented as fleeing 
from the threatened danger and laying 
hold of that which promises safety. 
Kpatjoat (aor. of single act) must there- 
fore be rendered ‘‘to lay hold of” and 
not, as in iv. 14, “hold fast”. The 
former meaning is much more frequent 
than the latter. tis mpoxepévns éAmidos, 
the hope, that is, the object of hope is 
set before us as the city of refuge was 
set before the refugee and it is laid hold 
of by the hope it excites. mpoxewp. is 
used of any object of ambition, “de 
praemiis laborum ac certaminum”’ (Wet- 
stein, with examples). Cf. Col. i. 5, 
THY éarida Thy aroKeipevyny Upiv év Tots 
ovpavots. 

Ver. 19. fv @s dyxvupav exopev.. . 
‘‘ which [hope] we have as an anchor 
of the soul both sure and steadfast, and 
entering into that which is within the 
veil”. An anchor was in ancient as 
well as in modern times the symbol of 
hope; see Aristoph., Knights, 1224 (1207) 
Newry tis edaris eo? ed? Fis dxovpeda, 
““A slender hope it is at which we 
ride,” and A®sch., Ag., 488: moddGv 
payeioGv éXwiSev many hopes being 
torn away [like the flukes of anchors]. 
Cf. Paley in loc. Kypke quotes a say- 
ing attributed to Socrates: ovre vatv é& 
évds GyKuptov ote Blov ék pias éAaiSos 
oppioréov. The symbol appears on an- 
cient coins. aogady te Kal BeBatav, 
unfailing and firmly fixed; negative and 
positive, it will not betray the confidence 
reposed in it but will hold firm. aod. 
kat BeB., Wisdom, vii. 23. Cebet., Tab., 
31. Bleek, Vaughan, Westcott, and 
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others refer these adjectives to fv, not 
to Gykvpav, It seems much more 
natural to refer them with Chrys., 
Theoph., etc. to dyxupav. Cf. Vulg.: 
“Quam sicut anchoram habemus anime 
tutam ac firmam, et incedentem,” and 
Weizsacker “‘in der wir einen sicheren, 
festen Anker der Seele haben, der hinein- 
reicht,’’ etc. «al eioepxopéevny . . . 
The anchor has its holding ground in 
the unseen. Some interpreters who re- 
fer the former two adjectives to the 
anchor, find so much strangeness or 
awkwardness in this term if so applied 
that they understand it directly of the 
hope itself. But as Davidson and Weiss 
show, the eioepx. gives the ground of 
the two former adjectives; it is because 
the anchor enters into the eternal and 
unchangeable world that its shifting or 
losing hold is out of the question, (But 
cf. also ver. 16). No doubt the figure is 
now so moulded to conform to the 
reality that the physical reference is 
obscure, unless we think of a ship being 
warped into a harbour on an anchor 
already carried in. Cf. Weiss. That to 
which the figure points is obvious. It 
is in the very presence of God the anchor 
of hope takes hold. The Christian hope 
is fixed on things eternal, and is made 
sure by God’s acceptance of it. [Alford 
quotes from Estius: ‘“sicut ancora 
navalis non in aquis haeret, sed terram 
intrat sub aquis latentem, eique infig- 
itur; 1ta ancora anime spes nostra non 
satis habet in vestibulum pervenisse, 
id est, non est contenta bonis terrenis et 
visibilibus; sed penetrat usque ad ea, 
quae sunt intra velum, videlicet in ipsa 
sancta sanctorum; id est, Deum ipsum 
et coelestia bona apprehendit, atque in 
iis figitur”.] Td éodtepov tov KatTa- 
metéopatos, the holy of holies, the very 
presence of God. karoméracype. (in non- 
biblical Greek wapaméracpa) is used in 
LXX of either of the two veils in the 


Temple eiee) or M75, Exod. xxvi. 


7; Num. iii. 26; and Exod, xxvi. 31; Lev, 
iv. 6) but kéAvppa, according to Philo, 
De Vit. Mes., iii. 5, was the proper 
designation of the outer veil, katasér. 
being reserved for the inner veil ; and in 
this sense alone it is used in N.T. as 
ix. 3; Matt. xxvii. 51. See Carpzov in 


VOL. IV. 


iii. 1, et 
iv. 14, et 
viii. 1, et 
Ixe Es 


a , c 4 c lal 
dtrou mpdSpomos sep part 


loc. and Kennedy’s Sources of N.T. 
Greek, 113. 16 éodtepov Tt. k. is there- 
fore the inmost shrine into which the 
Jewish worshipper could not enter but 
only the High Priest once a year. For 
the expression see Exod. xxvi. 33, etc. 
Ver. 20. The holding-ground of the 
anchor of hope, the real presence of 
God, is further described in the words 
Srov mpdSpopos trtp pov eiondOev 
*Inoovs, “whither as forerunner for us 
entered Jesus’’. déaout does not occur 
in N.T. or LXX, émov taking its place, 
as in English ‘‘where”’ often stands for 
‘‘whither”’; see Matt. viii. 19, Luke ix. 
57, James ili. 4. So, too, occasionally, in 
Attic; examplesin Bleek. mpéd8popos 
as an adjective, “running forward with 
headlong speed,” see Jebb’s note on 
Soph., Antig., 107; as a substantive 
scouts” or ‘advanced guard” of an 
army, Herodot., i. 60, and Wisdom xii. 
8, améorerkds te mpodpdpovs Tov 
otpatomésou gov opijkas. The more 
general meaning is found in Num. xiii. 
21, Hpepar dapos, mpddSpopor oradvatss 
Isa. xxvili. 4. The idea may be illus- 
trated by ii. 10, Col. i. 18, 1 Cor. xv. 23. 
tmrép hav goes better with mpdSpopos— 
which requires further definition—than 
with eioqAOev, although Bleek, Weiss 
and others prefer to join it to the verb. 
*Inoovs, the human name is used, be- 
cause it is as man and having passed 
through the whole human experience 
that Jesus ascends as our forerunner. 
His superiority to the Levitical priest 
is disclosed in the word mpé8popos. 
When the Levitical High Priest passed 
within the veil he went as the repre- 
sentative, not as the forerunner of the 
people. Hence indeed the veil. In 
Christ the veil is abolished. He enters 
God’s presence as the herald and 
guarantee of our entrance. The ground 
of this is given in the concluding clause, 
Kata THv Tabi... ai@va, ‘ having 
become [becoming] an High Priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek”’. 
Jesus carries our hope with Him to the 
realities which lie within the veil, be- 
cause it is as our High Priest who has 
made atonement for sin that He is now 
at God’s right hand. By His death He 
secured for us power to enter, to follow 
where He has gone before, The parti- 
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1T.R. only in C*LP, marked “suspected” by WH; os in SABC*DEK, 17, 
apparently arising from the o following, “ein fiir unseren Verf. unmégliches, vollig 


unmotivirtes Anakoluth ” (Weiss). 


ciple does not determine the precise 
point at which He became High Priest, 
before or contemporaneously with His 
passing through the veil. 

CuapTerR VII. The subject of Christ’s 
priesthood is resumed; the interpolated 
admonition (v. I1-vi. 20) having been 
skilfully brought round to a second men- 
tion of Melchizedek. The chief reason 
for introducing the priesthood of Mel- 
chizedek as the type of Christ’s priest- 
hood was that it was “forever”. The 
Aaronic priesthood was successional, this 
single; and in this sense “for ever”. 
There were, however, other reasons. The 
first question with a Jew who was en- 
joined to trust to Christ’s priestly media- 
tion, would be, What are His orders ? 
He belonged to a tribe “‘ of which Moses 
had spoken nothing concerning priest- 
hood”. He might or might not be the 
true heir to David’s throne; but if He 
was, did not this very circumstance ex- 
clude him from the priestly office? Was 
it credible that the nation had been en- 
couraged rigorously to exclude from the 
priesthood every interloper, only in order 
that at last this rigidly preserved order 
should be entirely disregarded? This 
writer seizes upon the fact that there 
was a greater priest than Aaron men- 
tioned in Scripture—a priest more 
worthy to be the type of the Messianic 
priesthood, because he was himself a 
king, and especially because he be- 
longed to no successional priestly order 
but was himself the entire order. This 
idea of a priesthood superseding that of 
Levi’s sons found its way into Scripture 
through the hymn (Ps. cx.) which cele- 
brated the dignity (as priest-king) of 
Simon the Maccabee. Bickell has shown 
that the first four verses of the Psalm are 


an acrostic on the name Simon, })W), 


When the Maccabees displaced the 
Aaronic priesthood, they found their 
justification in the priestly dignity of 
Melchizedek, and assumed his style, 
calling themselves “priests of the Most 
High God”. Cf. Charles, Book of 
Fubilees, pp. lix. and 191. The chapter 
may be divided thus :— 


Alford accepts os with the anacoluthon. 


I. Characteristics of Melchizedek, 1- 
Io. 

1. In himself as depicted in Scrip- 
ture, I-3. 

2. In his relation to Levi and his 
line, 4-10. 

II, Inadequacy of Levitical priesthood 
in comparison with the Mel- 
chizedek priesthood of Christ, 
II-25. 

1, Levi being provisional, Mel- 
chizedek being permanent, 
II-I4. 

2. Official and hereditary: per- 
sonal and eternal, 15-19. 

3. Without oath: with oath, 
therefore final, 20-22. 

4. Plural and successional: sin- 
gular and enduring, 23-25. 

III. Summary of the merits of the 
new Melchizedek Priest, Jesus. 

Vv. 1-3. Description ot Melchizedek as 

he appears on the page of Scripture, in 
five particulars with their interpretation. 

Ver. 1. Otros yap 6 MeAxioedéx... 

p-éver tepeds cis Td Sinvenes. yap closely 
connects this passage with the immed- 
iately preceding words apy. ... aidva 
and introduces the explanation of them. 
‘“« For this Melchizedek [mentioned in Ps. 
cx. and who has just been named as that 
priest according to whose order Christ 
is called to be Priest] remains a priest 
continually.” This is the statement on 
which he wishes to fix attention. It is 
the ‘for-everness” of the priesthood 
which he means especially to insist 


upon. The whole order is occupied by 
himself. This one man constitutes the 
order. He succeeds no one in office and 


no one succeeds him. In this sense he 
abides a priest for ever. Between the 
subject Melchizedek and the verb pévet, 
there are insertedfive historical facts taken 
from Gen. xiv., with their interpretation. 
{On the historicity of Gen. xiv., see 
Buchanan Gray in Expositor, May, 1898, 
and Driver, Authority and Archaeology, 
pp. 45 and73. Seealso Beazley’s Dawn 
of Modern Geography, ii. 189; and esp., 
Boscawen’s First of Empires, c. vi.] Bac- 
tAeds Lady, the description given in this 
verse is taken verbatim [with the needed _ 
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grammatical alterations] from Gen. xiv. 
17, 18, 19. Whether Salem stands for 
Jerusalem or for Salim in the vale of 
Shechem, John iii. 23, has been disputed 
from Epiphanius downwards. See Bleek, 
who contends that Jerusalem cannot be 
meant because Jebus was its old name. 
This, however, is now denied, see Moore, 
Fudges, p. 413, who says that the 
common opinion that Jebus was the 
native name of the city, has no real 
ground in O.T. Inthe Amarna tablets 
Urusalim is used and no trace is found 
of any name corresponding to Jebus. 
But it is not the locality that is impor- 
tant, but the meaning of Salem. tep- 
evs ... ‘priest of the Most High 
God”. According to Aristotle (Pol., 
ili. 14), the king in heroic times was 
general, judge and priest. Cf. Virgil 
(42n., iii. 80) ‘Rex Anius, rex idem 
hominum, Phoebique sacerdos,’’ and see 
Gardner and Jevon’s Greek Antiq., 200, 


201. The ideal priesthood is also that 
ofaking. rod QeotTrotvipioror. 
In N.T. ‘the Most High God” is 


found in the mouth of Demoniacs, Mark 
v. 7; Luke viii. 28; cf. also Acts xvi. 17 
and vii. 58, also Luke i. 32, 35, 70, Vi. 
35. It was a name known alike to the 
Canaanites, Phoenicians and Hebrews. 
See Fairbairn, Studies in the Philosophy 
oj Religion, p. 317. UWwrioros was 
also a title of Zevs, Pind., xi. 2, Cf. 
also Dalman, Words of Fesus, p. 198; 
and especially Charles’ edition of Book 
of Fubilees, pp. 191, 213, who shows that 
it was the specific title chosen by the 
Maccabean priest-kings. a@mwd TS 
kom7s ‘from the slaughter,” rather 
‘ overthrow ”’ ; ‘‘ Niederwerfung ”’ (Weiz- 
sicker); ‘clades rather than caedes” 
(Vaughan) translating in Genesis xiv. 17, 


nian. tGv Bactréwv “the 


kings”; well-known from Gen. xiv., 
viz.: Amraphel, Arioch, Chedorlaomer 
and Tidal, i.e, Khammurabi, Eriaku, 
Kudurlachgumal and Tudchula. But 
Boscawen (First of Empires, p. 179) 
disputes the identification of Amraphel 
with Khammurabi. The monuments 
show us that these kings were contem- 
poraries two thousand three hundred 
years B.c., and furnish many interesting 
particulars regarding them; see Driver 
in Authority and Archaeology, pp. 39-45. 


kal evAoyyoas aitév, asserting thus at 
once his superiority (ver. 7) and his 
priestly authority. 

Ver. 2. Gat Sexadtynv... “to 
whom also Abraham divided a tenth of 
all’’ [the spoil]. The startling conclusion 
which this act carried with it is specified 
in vv. 4-10. The offering of a tithe of 
the. spoils to the gods was a custom of 
antiquity. See Wetstein for examples and 
especially Arnold’s note on Thucydides, 
iii. 50. “ Frequently the ava@ypara were 
of the nature of amdpxat, or the divine 
share of what was won in peace or war. 
. . . The colossal statue of Athena 
Promachos on the Athenian Acropolis 
hill was a votive offering from a tithe of 
the booty taken at Marathon” (Gardner 
and Jevon’s Greek Ant., 181.) For the 
O.T. law of tithe see Num. xviii. 21-24; 
Lev. xxvii. 30-32. In offering to Mel- 
chizedek a tithe Abraham acknowledged 
him as priest. 

The following clauses ought not to be 
in brackets, because they are inserted as 
indicating the ground of the main affirma- 
tion, péver eis TO Sunvenés. The name 
and description of Melchizedek already 
given are now interpreted, and are so 
interpreted as to illustrate the clause 
adwporwpevos TH viG Tod Oeod and 
thus prepare for the closing statement. 
TWPOTOV pev EPULNVEVOMEVOS.«s 
“being first, by interpretation, King of 
righteousness and then also King of 
Salem, which is King of peace”. The 
form of the sentence is significant. 
[Cf. Plutarch, Timoleon, iv. 4, Tod 8& 
Tuipoddvovs mp@rov pév aitav kata- 
yeAGvros, émerta Se mpds dpyiv éxdepo- 
péevov] ‘‘ first” by his very name, “then” 
by his actual position; probably the 
peace of his kingdom is considered as 
a consequence of its righteousness. 
Righteousness and peace are character- 
istic properties of the Messianic King- 
dom. ‘In his days shall the righteous 
flourish; and abundance of peace so 
long as the moon endureth,” Ps. Ixxii. 
7; similarly Isa. ix. 6, 7; Zech. ix. 9; cf. 
Rom. v. 1; Eph. ii. 4, 15, 17. In Gen. 
xiy. 18 the name and title occur together 


now qh prycab. the chiet 
point in this is that the priest is also a 


king. drdrwp, apytwp, ayeveaddynros 
“without father, without mother, with- 
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1T.R. in SACDcE**KLP, vg., Syrt, Arm.; omit kar with BD*E%, d, e, Syrsch, 
Cop. Apparently kat has been introduced from verse 2. 


out genealogy,’ that is, he stands in 
Scripture alone, no mention is made of 
an illustrious father or mother from 
whom he could have inherited power and 
dignity, still less can his priestly office 
and service be ascribed to his belonging 
to a priestly family. It is by virtue ot 
his own personality he is what he is; his 
office derives no sanction from priestly 
lineage or hereditary rights; and in this 
respect he is made like to the Son of 
God. Of course it is not meant that in 
point of fact he had neither father nor 
mother, but that as he appears in Scrip- 
ture he is without father. [1d 8¢ ardtwp 
K.T.A. ov Sia TS BH Exe adTov watépa 
A pntépa, GAAG Sia 7S wy ev TH Beta 
ypady] Kata 1d dhavepw@tatov émwvopn- 
do9a.. Epiphanius in Wetstein.] On 
Philo’s use of the silence of Scrip. see 
Siegfried’s Philo., p. 179. Philo is quite 
aware that this kind of interpretation 
will be said yAvoyxpodoyiav paddov 4 
Opddrerdy tiva épdatver (De Somn., ii. 
45). &mwatwp, Wetstein quotes from 
Pollux.: 6 ph exov pytépa, aprjrwp, 
Gowep 4 “AQnva> Kal amdtwp, 6 py 
matépa exwv, @s 6 “Hdatrtos. So 
Apollo was avtoduis, auytwp. Other 
examples in Wetstein. In a slightly 
different sense the word occurs in [ph. 
in Taur., 863; in Soph, Elec., 1154 we 
have patnp apytwp; and Ion (Eur. Jon, 
109) says of himself as yap apytwp 
Gmrarep Te yeyes. 

Ver.3. a&yeveatdyyTos, resolved 
in ver. 6 into py yeveadoyoupevos, does 
not occur in classical nor elsewhere in 
Biblical Greek. The dependence of 
Levitical priests on genealogies and their 
registers is illustrated by Neh. vii. 64. 
BHTE aPXHV Wpepov... “having 
neither beginning of days nor end of 
life,” z.e., again, as he is represented in 
Scripture. No mention is made of his 
birth or death, of his inauguration to his 
office or of his retirement from it. The 
idea is conveyed that so long as priestly 
services of that particular type were 
needed, this man performed them. He 
is thus the type of a priest who shall in 
his single person discharge for ever all 
priestly functions. a@pdoaportwpévos 
876 vid tr. Oeot “but made like 


to the Son of God”. 8é attaches this 
clause to the immediately preceding, 
‘“‘ having neither etc., ” but in this respect 
made like to the Son of God, see i. 2, ix. 
14 andi. Io0,12. ‘* Such a comparison is 
decisive against attributing these char- 
acteristics to Melchisedek in a real sense. 
They belong to the portrait of him, which 
was so drawn that he was “ made like”’ 
the Son of God,—that by the features 
absent as well as by the positive traits 
a figure should appear corresponding to 
the Son of God and suited to suggest 
Him’ (Davidson). péver tepeds 
eis Td Stunvewés “abideth a priest 
continually ”. This statement, directly 
resting upon the preceding clause, is that 
towards which the whole sentence (vv. 
1, 3) has been tending. It is the per- 
manence of the Melchisedek priesthood 
on which stress is laid. See below. 
els Td Sinvexés is not precisely ‘ for 
ever,” but ‘‘for a continuance,” or per- 
manence. Appian (De Bell. civ., i. 4) 
says of Julius Cesar that he was created 
Dictator eis 1d Sinvexés, permanent 
Dictator. ‘The permanent character of 
the priesthood is here described, not its 
actual duration” (Rendall). It was not 
destined to be superseded by another. 
Bruce is not correct in saying: “ The 
variation in expression (eis Td Sinvekés 
instead of eis Tov aidva, vi. 20) is pro- 
bably made out of regard to style, rather 
than to convey a different shade of 
meaning”. But he gives the sense 
well: “If he had had in history, as 
doubtless he had in fact, a successor in 
office, we should have said of him, that 
he was the priest of Salem in the days 
of Abraham. As the case stands, he is 
the priest of Salem.” 

Vv. 4-10 Superiority of Melchizedek 
to Levitical priests. The argument is: 
he was greater than Abraham, the great 
fountain of the people and of blessing. 
How much more is he greater than the 
descendants of Abraham, the Levitical 
priests ? 

Ver. 4. Oewpetre 5 andAlkos otros. 
“ But observe how great this man was.” 
His greatness is recognisable in his re- 
ceiving tithes of Abraham, and in giving 
him his blessing, cf. vy. 1, 2. These 


3—6. 


"ABpadw eSwxev ek Tay dxpodwiev 6 matpidpyys. 
ek Tv vidy Aeut Thy tepatetay hapPdvovtes, evrohy éxouaw. aro- 
Sexatodv Tov Aady KaTa TOV vouov, TouTéaTt, Tous AdeAhods adTav, 
kaimep é€eAnduOdras ex Tis dopsos "ABpadu- 6. °6 8 ph yevea- 


points are emphasised by several details. 
The first evidence of greatness is that 
it was no less a man. than Abraham 
who gave him a tithe of the spoils 
Sexartnyv, «7A. *ABpadp is in em- 
phatic place, but the emphasis is multi- 
plied by the position of 6 mwartpidapyys. 
It is as if he heard some of his readers 
saying, ‘‘ He must be mistaken, or must 
refer to some other Abraham and not the 
fountain of all our families and of Levi 
and Aaron”. He adds 6 warp. to in- 
dicate that it is precisely this greatest 
of men to whom the people owe even 
their being, of whom he says that Mel- 
chizedek was greater. a&xpo0Ot.viwv 
is perhaps chosen also for the purpose 
of magnifying the gift. The Greeks 
after a victory gathered the spoils in a 
heap, @tv., and the top or best part of 
the heap, axpov, was presented to the 
gods. Cf. Frazer’s Pausanias, v. 281. 
Ver.5. The significance of this tithing 
is perceived when it is considered that, 
although the sons of Levi take tithes of 
their brethren, this is the result of a mere 
legalappointment. Those who pay tithes 
are, as well as those who receive them, 
sons of Abraham. Paying tithes is in 
their case no acknowledgment of per- 
sonal inferiority, but mere compliance 
with law. But Abraham was under no 
such law to Melchizedek, and the pay- 
ment of tithes to him was a tribute to 
his personal greatness. kat adds a 
fresh aspect of the matter. ot pév é« 
Tv vidv Aevt... “those of the 
sons of Levi who receive the priestly 
service have an ordinance to tithe the 
people in accordance with the law, that 
is, their brethren, although these have 
come out of the loins of Abraham”. 
Not all the tribe of Levi, but only the 
family of Aaron received (cf. v. 4) 
the tepareia (also in Lk. i. g), which 
Bleek shows to have been used by 


classical writers of priestly service, 
while tepwovwn was used of the 
priestly office. See vv. 11, 12, 24. 
awoSexatotv, “The best MSS. 


make the infinitive of verbs in -dw to 
end in -otv” (Westcott and Hort, G., T. 
ii, sec. 410, and cf. Jannaris, Greek 
Gram., 851). The verb occurs only in 
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Xviii. 1; 
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xiv.1g9,20; Rom. iv. 13; Gal. iii. 16. 


Biblical Greek, the classical form being 
Sexatevw. Kata tovvdpoy follows 
amodex. Tots 45eAhovsS aiTay, 
k.t-A. Not their fellow-Levites, although 
it is true that the Levites tithed the 
people, and the priests tithed the Levites 
(Num. xviii. 21-24 and 25-28), but the 
words are added in explanation of Aadv 
in order to emphasise the fact that the 
priests exacted tithes not in recognition 
of any personal superiority. Those who 
paid tithes were Abraham’s descendants 
equally with the priests; it was merely 
the law which conveyed the right to 
tithe their brethren katwep @feXnAv- 
O@dras éx THs 6agtos ABpady. 
Ver. 6. In striking contrast, 6 8é 
wy yeveahoyotpevos... “but 
he whose genealogy is not counted 
from them hath taken tithes of 
Abraham, and blessed [see below] him 
that hath the promises”. -yeveadoyéw 
is classical Greek, meaning, to trace 
ancestry, see Herod. ii. 146. e€ 
avt@v, not “from the sons of Israel’”’ 
(Epiphanius in Bleek), but ‘from the 
sons of Levi,” ver. 5; and who therefore 
had no claim to tithe appointed by law, 
and yet tithed Abraham. kat tov 
éxovra, in Vulgate ‘qui habebat”’; 
in Weizsacker ‘‘ der die Verheissungen 
hatte,” not ‘‘hat’’?; so Vaughan cor- 
rectly, ‘‘The possessor of”. ‘Him 
who owned the promises.” Cf. Burton, 
124 and 126. <tAdynKe, on the per- 
fects of this verse and of this Epistle 
(viii. 5, xi. 5, etc.), Mr, J. H. Moulton 
asks, “‘ Has anyone noticed the beautiful 
parallel in Plato, Apol., 28 c., for the 
characteristic perfect in Hebrews, de- 
scribing what stands written in Scrip- 
ture? dot év Tpoig TerehevtyKacr (as 
is written in the Athenian’s ‘ Bible’) is 
exactly like Heb. vii. 6, xi. 17, 28” (Ex- 
positor, April, rgor, p. 280). Vaughan 
also says: ‘‘ The yéypamrat (so to say) 
quickens the dead, and gives to the 
praeterite of the history the permanence 
of a perfect”. Yes; but to translate by 
the perfect sacrifices English idiom to 
Greek idiom. See Burton, 82, ‘‘ When 
the Perfect Indicative is used of a past 
event which is by reason of the con- 
text necessarily thought of as separated 
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1 roy inserted in ADb, etc., E**KLP, Chr., Thdrt.; omitted in 3 BCD*E%, 17, 23, 
57, 109. Bleek omits because ‘‘ gemass dem Sprachgebrauche des Verfassers”’, 


from the moment of speaking by an 
interval, it is impossible to render it 
into English adequately”. The point 
which the writer here brings out is that, 
although Abraham had the promises, and 
was therefore himself a fountain of bless- 
ing to mankind and the person on whom 
all succeeding generations depended for 
blessing, yet Melchizedek b'essed him; 
and as the writer adds :-— 

Ver. 7. xwpls 8¢ wdaons avtidoylas 
«+ - evAoyetrar. ‘And without any 
dispute the less is blessed of the 
greater.’’ Therefore, Abraham is the 
less, and Melchizedek the greater, The 
principle [expressed in its widest form 
by the neuter] applies where the blessing 
carries with it not only the verbal expres- 
sion of goodwill, but goodwill achieving 
actual results. But man blesses God in 
the sense of praising Him, or desiring 
that all praise may he His. So God is 
6 evNoyyntés, Mk. xiv. 61. Cf. 2 Cor. 
xi. 31, etc. 

Ver. 8. Another note of the superiority 
of Melchizedek. Kat &8e péev Sexatas 
- +.‘ And here men that die receive 
tithes, but there one of whom it is 
witnessed that he liveth.” @8e ‘‘ here,” 
i.€.,in this Levitical system with which 
we who are Hebrews are familiar, éxet, 
“there”’ in that system identified with 
that ancient priest. a@roOvyoKovTes 
av@pwemort, “dying men,” who there- 
fore as individuals passed away and gave 
place to successors, and were in this 
respect inferior to Melchizedek, who, 
so far as is recorded in Scripture, had 
no successor. Giving to the silence 
of Scripture the force of an assertion, 
the writer speaks of Melchizedek as 
Paptrupovpevos Stet Cq, a person 
of whom it is witnessed; note absence 
of article. So Theoph., os pi pynpo- 
vevonevyns THS TeevTAS GITOD wapa TH 
ypady. Westcott distinguishes between 
the plural of this verse, Sexdtas, appro- 
priate to the manifold tithings under the 


Mosaic system and the singular, Sexatnv, 
of ver. 4, one special act. 

Ver. 9. Kal ws eros eimeiv, ‘ And, I 
might almost say,” adding a new idea 
with a phrase intended to indicate that 
it is not to be taken in strictness. It is 
frequent in Philo,see examples in Carpzov 
and add Quits rer. div. her., 3. Adam's 
note on Plato, Afol. Soc., 174, is worth 
quoting *‘ @s émos eimeiv i. q. paene 
dixerim: in good authors hardly ever, if 
at all=ut ita dicam. The phrase is 
regularly used to limit the extent or 
comprehension of a phrase or word. It 
is generally, but by no means exclusively, 
found with ov8eis and wdytes, odSets ws 
émos cimety ‘hardly anyone’; mwavres 
Qs é.eim.=nearly everyone.” A signifi- 
cant use occurs in the Republic, p. 341B, 
where Socrates asks Thrasymachus 
whether in speaking of a “ Ruler” he 
means Tov @s Emos eitetv FH Tov axpLBet 
AsSy@. The phrase is discussed at great 
length by Raphel. The further idea is, 
that “through Abraham even Levi, he 
who receives tithes, has paid tithes,” 
the explanation being ért yap év Tq 
dopvi ... “for he [Levi] was yet in 
the loins of his father [Abraham] when 
Melchizedek met him,” Isaac not yet 
having been begotten. There was a 
tendency in Jewish theology to view 
heredity in this realistic manner. Thus 
Schoettgen quotes Ramban on Gen. 
v. 2 “God calls the first human 
pair Adam [man] because all men 
were in them potentially or virtually 
[virtualiter]’’. And so some of the 
Rabbis argued ‘‘Eodem’ peccato, quo 
peccavit primus homo, peccavit totus 
mundus,quoniam hic erat totus mundus.” 
Hence Augustine’s formula ‘“ peccare 
in lumbis Adam,” and his explanation 
“omnes fuimus in illo uno quando 
omnes fuimus ille unus” (De Civ. Dei, 


xili. 14). On Traducianism see Loofs’ 
Leitfaden, p. 194. 
Vv. 11-14. The imperfection of 
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1 T.R. in DcE**K, Chrys., Thdrt.; ew avrys in SABCD*E*LP, 17, 31, 37, 46, 73, 


118, 


2T.R. in DcEKL; vevopoOeryTar in KRABCD*P. 


the Levitical priesthood, and by impli- 
cation of the whole Mosaic system, 
proved by the necessity of having a 
priest of another order. 

Ver. 11. et pév obv Tedelwors. ... 
“If then there was [or had been] 
perfecting by means of the Levitical 
priesthood—for upon it [as a basis] the 
people have received the law—what fur- 
ther need was there [or would have been] 
that another priest should arise after 
the order of Melchisedek and be styled 
not after the order of Aaron?” et pév 
ovy introduces a statement of some of 
the consequences resulting from the 
introduction of a priest of another order. 
It argues the failure of the Levitical 
priesthood to achieve reAXelwous. 
‘* Perfection is always a relative word. 
An institution brings perfection when it 
effects the purpose for which it was 
instituted, and produces a result that 
corresponds to the idea of it. The 
design of a priesthood is to bring men 
near to God (ver. 19), and this it effects 
by removing the obstacle in the way, 
viz. men’s sin, which lying on their 
conscience impedes their free access to 
God; compare ix. 9, x. 1, 14’ (David- 
son). On the rendering of qv see Son- 
nenschein’s Greek Gram., 355, Obs. 3. 
6 ads yap em at7T]s vevopobern- 
rat, the omitted clause is ‘‘and we 
are justified in demanding perfectness 
from the priesthood,” because it is the 
soul of the entire legislation. All the 
arrangements of the law, the entire 
administration of the people, involves 
the priesthood. If there is failure in 
the priestly service, the whole system 
breaks down. It was idle to give a 
law without providing at the same time 
for the expiation of its breaches. The 
covenant was at the first entered into 
by sacrifice, and could only be main- 
tained by a renewal of sacrifice. The 
priesthood stood out as the essential 
part of the Jewish economy. vopoeretv 
to be a vowo0érns used in classics some- 
times with dative of person, as in LXX, 


Exod. xxiv. 12, Tas évrohas ds éypaya 
vopobeTAGar attots. Sometimes it is 
followed by accusative of that which is 
ordained by law. The use of the passive 
here is peculiar, cf. also viii. 6. The 
vépos contained in the word, and ex- 
pressed separately in ver, 12, is not the 
bare law contained in commandments, 
but the whole Mosaic dispensation. 
tls €rtt xpeta, this use of ét is 
justified by an instance from Sextus 
Empiricus quoted by Wetstein: tis éru 
xpela aroderxvivar atta; EtTEporv, not 
G@AXov but another of a different kind. 
aviotag@ar so Acts vii. 18, dvéory 
Baotreds erepos and cf. the transitive 
use in Acts ii. 24, 32, iii. 22, 26, vii. 
37. Kat ov...A€yeoOar. The 
negative belongs rather to the description 
x. tT Tag *A. than to the verb and 
Burton’s rule (481) applies. ‘‘ When a 
limitation of an infinitive or of its subject 
is to be negatived rather than the 
infinitive itself, the negative ov is some- 
times used instead of py.” Aé€yerOar 
“be spoken of” or ‘‘ designated”’. 

Ver, 12. perarienévns yap... . 
“‘ For if the priesthood is changed, there 
is of necessity a change also ofthelaw’”’. 
Or, This change of priesthood being 
made, as it is now being made, a change 
of the law is also being made. The 
connection is: What need was there for 
a new priesthood? It must have been 
a crying need, for to change the priest- 
hood is to change all. It means nothing 
short of revolution. Chrysostom rightly 
Tovro S€ mpds Tots Adyovras, Ti eSer 
katvjs S1a0nKnsS; 

Ver. 13. This enormous change is in 
fact being made. é¢’ dv yap Aéye- 
ratTtautTa.... ‘For He with refer- 
ence to whom this [110th Ps. 4] is said 
hath partaken of another tribe from 
which no man hath given attendance at 
the altar”. Here for the first time 
definitely in this chapter the writer in- 
troduces the fulfilment of the Psalm. 
It was spoken of the Messiah, and He 
did not belong to the tribe of Levi, but 
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dudHs éEtépas petéacxnkey, has 
thrown in his lot w.th, or become a 
member of (cf. ii. 14) a tribe of a different 
kind from the Levitical (ver. xi. 11, 12) 
being characterised by this, that from it 
ad’ fs issuing from which, not é, [as in 
ver. 14] no one has given attendance at 
the altar. [Cf. x Tim. iv. 13; Acts xx. 
28; Hdt., ix. 33, yupvactovor; Thuc., i. 
15, Tots vauTuKois ; and the equivalent in 
1 Cor. ix. 13, of TO Q<vctagtyplw mpoc- 
eSpevovtes.] It is doubtful whether the 
perfect peréoxykev can bear the meaning 
put upon it by Vaughan: ‘a striking 
suggestion of the identity of Christ in 
heaven with Christ upon earth’. So 
too Weiss. It might seem preferable to 
refer it with Burton (88) to the class of 
perfects which in the N.T. have an aorist 
sense, yéyova, eiAnda, eoxyKa. So 
Weizsacker ‘“‘ gehorte’’; the Vulgate, 
however, has ‘‘de alia tribu est,” and 
cf. avatéradkev of ver. 14. But the per- 
fects are best accounted for as referring 
to the statement of the previous verse. 
This great change is being made, for he 
of whom the rroth Psalm was spoken 
has actually become a member of another 
tribe. The result reaches to the change 
of priesthood. 

Ver. 14. He now proceeds to name 
the tribe mpd8ndov yap Sti... ‘ For 
it is evident that out of Judah our 
Lord has sprung, concerning which tribe 
Moses said nothing about priests’’. 
With wpd8yAov may be compared 8y7ov 
ofii. 16. The facts of our Lord’s birth 
were so far known that everyone con- 
nected Him with Judah. The accounts 
of Matthew and Luke were accepted 
(cf. Rev. v. 5). This fact of his origin 
would naturally militate against His 
claims to be Priest; but this writer here 
skilfully reconciles them with Scripture. 
Weizsacker translates by ‘langst be- 
kannt” giving to mpé the temporal 
meaning. On Clem., ad Cor., xii., Light- 
foot says: “It may be a question in 
many passages whether the preposition 
denotes priority in time or distinctness.” 
Wetstein quotes from Artemidorus Kal 
épdvn mpdSyrov 1d Svap peta Thy 


anédaciv and from Polyaenus ri «at 
Xp) ypadew; mpddndrov yap. davaré- 
Tadkev is possibly a reminiscence of 
Zech, vi. 12, I80b avnp “AvatoAy dvopa 
aiTG* Kal troxdrwley atrov avatehei, 
a passage referred to by Philo, see Carp- 
zov inloc. eis qv pvAny, “ eis is applied 
to the direction of the thought, as Acts 
ii. 25. Aavtd A€yet eis adrév, aiming at 
Him, E. i. 10, v. 32.” Winer, 49, and 
so in Dion. Hal., wodAot éA€x8noay eis 
TovTo Adyot, and cf. our own expression, 
“He spoke fo such and such points”’. 
Vulg. translates ‘‘in quatribu’’. What- 
ever Moses spoke regarding priests was 
spoken with reference to another tribe 
and not with reference to Judah. 

Vv. 15-19. Impertection of the Levi- 
tical priesthood more abundantly proved 
by contrast with the nature of the Mel- 
chizedek priest. 

Ver. 15. Kal weptoadrepoyv étt kaTa- 
Byddv éorw. “And more abundantly 
still is it evident”? [Weizsacker excel- 
lently ‘Und noch zum _ Ueberfluss 
weiter liegt die Sache klar’. What 
is it that is more abundantly evident? 
Weiss says, It is, that an alteration of 
the priesthood has been made. Simi- 
larly Vaughan, ‘‘ And this insufficiency 
and consequent supersession of the Levi- 
tical priesthood is still more conclusively 
proved by the particular designation of 
the predicted priest (in Ps. cx. 4) as a 
priest, etc.”. So too Westcott. But 
from the twelfth verse the argument has 
been directed to show that there has 
been a change of law, and this argument 
is continued in ver. 15. This change of 
law is evident from the fact that Jesus 
belongs to the non-Leyvitical tribe of 
Judah, and yet more superabundantly 
evident from the nature of the new priest 
who is seen to be no longer “after the 
law of a carnal commandment’. So 
Bleek after @Ecumenius, Davidson, Farrar 
and others. Katd8yAov, quite evident, 
asin Xen., Mem., i. 4, 14, od yap mavu 
go. kataSndov; Wetstein quotes from 
Hippocrates, ért 88 padNov Karadndov 
yiverat. In apd8yXov the preposition 
has the force of ‘‘ob”’ in ‘‘obvious ’’; in 
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katd8nXov the preposition strengthens. 
eit kata, x.T.A. “if as is the case” or 
“since” (cf. ver. 11) ‘after the likeness 
of Melchizedek” the kara +. taéw of 
previous verses changed now into xara 7. 
6pordTnTa, because attention is directed 
to the similarity of nature between Mel- 
chizedek and this new priest. 

Ver. 16. 85 od kaTavépov... 
&katadvtov, ‘who has become such 
not after the law of a fleshen ordinance 
but after the power of an indissoluble 
life”. This relative clause defines the 
“likeness to Melchizedek,” and brings 
out a double contrast between the new 
priest and the Levitical - the Levitical 
priesthood is kata véyov, the other kata 
Svvapwy, the one is dependent on what 
is gapkivn, the other on what belongs 
to {Cw} akarddvtos. These contrasts 
are significant. The Levitical priesthood 
rested on law, on a regulation that those 
should be priests who were born of 
certain parents. This was an outward 
vomos, a thing outside of the men them- 
selves, and moreover it was a vépos 
capkivys évroAjs, regulating the priest- 
hood not in relation to spiritual fitness 
but in accordance with fleshly descent. 
No matter what the man’s nature is nor 
how ill-suited and reluctant he is to the 
office, he becomes a priest because his 
fleshly pedigree is right. The new priest 
on the contrary did what He did, not 
because any official necessity was laid 
upon Him, but because there was a 
power in His own nature compelling and 
enabling Him, the power of a life which 
death did not dissolve. The conirast is 
between the official and the personal or 
real. All that is merely professional 
must be dispossessed by what is real. 
Hereditary kings gave way to Cromwell. 
The Marshals of France put their batons 
in their pockets when Joan of Arc ap- 
peared. For the difference between 
odpxivos and awapxixds see Trench, Syn- 
onyms, 257, who quotes the reason as- 
signed by Erasmus for the use of the 
former in 2 Cor, ili. 3, ‘‘ut materiam 
intelligas, non qualitatem”’. The enact- 
ment was oapkivy inasmuch as it took 
to do only with the flesh. It caused the 


priesthood to be implicated with and 
dependent on fleshly descent. Opposed 
to this was the inherent energy and 
potentiality of an indissoluble or inde- 
structible life. The life of the new priest 
is indissoluble, not as eternally existing 
in the Son, but as existing in Him 
Incarnate and fulfilling priestly func- 
tions. The term itself “ indestructible” 
used in place of ‘ eternal,” directs the 
thought to the death of Jesus which 
might naturally seem to have threatened 
it with destruction. His survival of 
death was needful to the fulfilment of 
His functions as priest (see ver. 25). 
The meaning and reference of the term 
is brought out by the contrast of ver. 28 
between ‘‘men who have weakness”’ and 
vidy eis Tov ai@va TeTeNeLwpevov. ‘ Un- 
questionably that which enables the Son 
to be Messianic King and High Priest of 
men is His rank as Son. But it is true 
on the other hand that it is as Son come 
in the flesh that He is King and Priest. 
And the expression ‘ hath become priest’ 
(ver. 16) points to a historical event. It 
is, therefore, probable that indissoluble 
life is attributed to Him not in general 
as the eternal Son, but as the Son made 
man.”’ 

Ver. 17. That Jesus carries on His 
work perennially is proved by Scripture. 
“For it is witnessed Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek,”’ 
not merely as in ver. II, kara 7. rdéw M., 
although this itself involves the per- 
petuity of the priesthood, but expressly 
and emphatically eis rév ai@va. Vv. 18 
and 19 taking up the idea of ver. 16 
affirm the negative and positive result of 
the superseding of the fleshly ordinance 
by the power of an indestructible life. 
On the one hand there is an a@éryous 
wTpoayovans €vToAHs, “a setting 
aside of a foregoing enactment,” that 
namely which is referred to in ver. 17, 
and on the other hand, there is ‘a 
further bringing in of a better hope”’. 
émwmetsayoyh Kpetttovos éAm- 
iSos, the émi in émecaywyy balances 
a3 poayovons, and indicates that the better 
hope was introduced over and above all 
that had already been done in the same 
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behalf of bringing men to God. The 
pev ... 8 indicate that the sentence 
must thus be construed, and not as 
rendered in A.V. The reason of this 
replacement of the old legal enactment 
is given in the clause, 8a 7d adrijs 
GaGevés Kal avwdeddés “on account of 
its weakness and uselessness”. This 
arrangement depending on the flesh was 
helpless to achieve the most spiritual of 
achievements, the union of man with 
God, the bringing together in true 
spiritual fellowship of sinful and earthly 
man with the holy God. So Paul found 
that arrangements of a mechanical and 
external nature were éo@ev7] kal mTwxa 
orouxeta, Gal. iv. 9. ‘The uselessness 
(unhelplessness) of the priesthood was 
proved by its inability to aid men in 
that éyyiLe.y TG Oe, which is their 
one want”’ (Vaughan). The ordinance 
regulating the priesthood failed to ac- 
complish its object; and indeed this 
characterised the entire system of which 
it was a characteristic part. ov8Séyv 
yap éredXelwoev 6 vopos, “ for 
nothing was brought to perfection by 
the law’’, The law made beginnings, 
taught rudiments, gave initial impulses, 
hinted, foreshadowed, but brought no- 
thing to perfection, did not in itself pro- 
vide for man’s perfect entrance into God’s 
fellowship. Therefore there was intro- 
duced that which did achieve in perfect 
form this reconcilement with God, viz.: 
a better hope, which is therefore defined 
as 8V fs éyyiLowev TO Ged, “ by which 
we draw near to God”. The law said 
(Exod. xix. 21) Stapdprupar ro dag 
pimore éyylowor mpds tov Oedv. The 
‘better’ hope is that which springs 
from belief in the indestructible life of 
Christ and the assurance that that life is 
still active in the priestly function of 
intercession. It is the hope that is 
anchored within the veil fixed in Christ’s 
person and therefore bringing us into 
God’s presence and fellowship. 

Vy. 20-22. Another element in 
the superiority of the covenant estab- 
lished upon the priesthood of Jesus is 
that in the very manner of the institution 
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of His priesthood it was declared to be 
permanent. The long parenthesis of 
ver. 21 being held aside the statement 
of 20-22 reads thus: ‘“ And [in roducing 
a fresh consideration] in proportion as 
not without an oath [was He made 
priest] . . . in that proportion better is 
the covenant of which Jesus has become 
the surety’. The parenthesis of ver. 
21 is inserted to confirm by an appeal to 
Scripture [Ps. cx. 4] the fact that by the 
swearing ofan oath theMelchizedek priest 
was appointed, and to indicate the 
significance of this mode of appointment, 
viz.: that repentance or change of plan 
is excluded. That is to say, this 
priesthood is final, eternal. And the 
superiority of the priesthood involves 
the superiority of the covenant based 
upon it. The oath signifies therefore 
the transition from a provisional and 
temporary covenant to that which is 
eternal. «a@ &caov. This form of 
argument is frequent in Philo, see Quts. 
Rev. Div. H., 17, etc. ot xopts 
6pk@pogtas, ‘not without oath- 
swearing ”’; the clause may be completed 
from that which follows, ‘‘has he been 
made priest,” as in A.V., although 
Weiss maintains that this is ‘‘ sprach- 
widrig” -and that the broken clause 
“kann natiirlich nur aus dem Vorigen 
erganzt werden’”’, But it is most natural 
and grammatical to complete it from 
the sentence in which it stands: “As 
not without an oath, so of a_ better 
covenant has $esus become surety”. 
The parenthesis thus furnishes the 
needed ground of this statement. He 
became surety by becoming priest, and 
as priest he was constituted with an 
oath. ot pév yap “ For the one [that 
is, the Levitical priests] etotv tepets 
yeyovdres “have been made priests” 
Vaughan renders “are having become 
priests—are priests having become so”’. 
So Delitzsch, Weiss and von Soden, 
Westcott says: ‘‘ The periphrasis marks 
the possession as well as the impartment 
of the office ;”” and on the “‘ periphrastic 
conjugation’ see Blass, sec. 62; Ste- 
phanus Thesaurus s.v. eipi, and cf. Acts 
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Xxi. 29, Joav yap mpoewpakdtes.]. 5 Se 
peta Spr. “but the other [the new 
priest] with an oath,” pera of course not 
being instrumental, but “ interposito 
jurejurando ”; where and how this oath 
is to be found is next explained, it is 8.4 
Tov Aé€yovtTos ... “through Him 
that saith to him. The Lord sware and 
will not repent, Thou art,” etc. There 
is no call to translate pds attév 
“in reference to Him’’; neither is there 
any difficulty in referring the words 
Gpowe ... petaped. toGod. “ Though 
the words are not directly spoken by 
the Lord, they are His by implication, 
The oath is His ” (Westcott). On the 
distinction between peravoéw and peta- 
péAopar see Trench, Synonyms, 241. ‘He 
who has changed his mind about the 
past is in the way to change everything; 
he who has an after care may have little 
or nothing more than a selfish dread of 
the consequences of what he has done.” 
This, however, does not apply to the 
LXX (from which the quotation of this 
verse is taken) where both words are 


used to translate DPT). Cf. 1 Kings xv. 


29 and 35. Kata TogovTo “by so 
much,” that is, the superiority of the new 
covenant to the old is in the ratio of 
eternity to time, of what is permanent 
and adequate to what is transitory and 
provisional. xpelrtovos 81a0%- 
Kkys “of a better covenant”’ [“id est, 
non infirmae et inutilis. Frequens in hac 
epistola epitheton,xpe(rrwy, item aisyios, 
GAnOivds,  Sevtepos,  Siahopwrepos, 
érepos, {av, Katvds, péAdwv, véos, 
apoahpatos, téAeos” (Bengel)], here 
first mentioned in the Epistle, but 
whose character and contents and 
relation to the “ foregoing’’ covenant 
are fully explained in the following 
chapter. Here already its ‘‘ betterness ” 
is recognisable in this, that it supersedes 
the older, and is itself permanent 
because perfectly accomplishing the 
purposes of a covenant. 

Ver. 22. 8a04xyn in classical Greek 
means a disposition (81a7(@np1) of one’s 
goods by will; frequent in the orators 
and sometimes asin Aristoph., Birds, 439, 


a covenant. In the LXX it occurs 
nearly 280 times and in all but four 


passages it is the translation of FT.\2 


“covenant”. (See Hatch. Essays in 
Bibl. Greek, 47:) Itis used indifferently 
of agreements between men and ot 
contracts or engagements between God 
and man. See Introduction and on ix. 
16 and Thayer s.v. Of this ‘better 
covenant ” Jesus ‘‘ has become and is”’ 
[yéyovev] €yyvos “surety”. éyyvos is 
explained in the Greek commentators by 
éyyvyTys, which is the commoner of the 
two forms, at least in later Greek. 
éyyvos occurs several times in the 
fragments from the second century B.c. 
given in Grenfell and Hunt’s Greek 
Papyri, series ii.; also in the fragments 
from first century a.D. given in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri. It isnot the exact 
equivalent of peoitys (found in a similar 
connection vili. 6, ix. 15, xii. 24) which 
is a more comprehensive term. It has 
been questioned why in this place éyyvos 
is used, and Peirce answers: ‘‘ I am apt 
to think he was led to this by his having 
just before used the word éyy{fopev, and 
that he did it for the sake of the 
paronomasia”’. And Bruce says: ‘“‘ There 
is literary felicity in the use of the word 
as playfully alluding to the foregoing 
word éyytlowev. There is more than 
literary felicity, for the two words 
probably have the same root, so that we 
might render €yyvos., the one who insures 
permanently near relations with God.” 
More likely he chose the word because 
his purpose was not to exhibit Jesus as 
negotiating the covenant, but especially 
as securing that it should achieve its 
end, It has been debated whether it is 
meant that Jesus was surety for men to 
God, as was held by both Lutheran and 
Reformed writers,or with others (Grotius, 
Peirce, etc.), that He was surety for God 
to men [‘‘ His being a surety relates to 
His acting in the behalf of God towards 
us and to His assuring us of the divine 
favour, and to His bestowing the benefits 
promised by God” (Peirce)] or, with 
Limborch, Baumgarten and Schmid (see 
Bleek) that he was surety for both 
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parties, There is no reason to suppose 
that the writer particularised in any of 
these directions. He merely wished to 
express the thought that by the appoint- 
ment of Jesus to the priestoood, the 
covenant based upon this priesthood 
was secured against all failure of any of 
the ends for which it was established. 

Vv. 23-25. Another ground of the 
perfectness of the new priesthood is 
found in the continued life of the priest, 
who ever lives to make intercession and 
can therefore save completely, whereas 
the Levitical priests were compelled by 
death to give place to others. 

Ver. 23. kat, as above, ver. 20, in- 
troducing a new element in the argu- 
ment. ot péyv, as in ver. 21, the 
Levitical priests, wAetoves ... ‘“‘ have 
been made priests many in number,” 
not many at one and the same time 
[Delitzsch], although that also is true, 
but many in succession, as is shown by 
the reason assigned 814 7d Oavaro 
kKohvec@at mwapapévetvy ‘ be- 
cause of their being prevented by 
death from abiding” “in their office,” 
Peirce, as Cicumenius, év rq tepaoivy 
SnAovétt. Others think that remaining 
in life is meant. Possibly wXeloves is 
used instead of mroAXot, because there is 
a latent comparison wiih the one con- 
tinuing priest, or with those already 
priests; always. more and more. He, 
on the contrary, 6 8, by reason of his 
abiding for ever dmapaBartov é€xet 
THY Lepwotvny “has his priesthood 
inviolable,” that is, no other person can 
step into it. The form of expression is 
similar to that used by Epiphanius of 
the Trinity, 4 82 dmapaBarov éxer Thy 
gdvow. The meaning of dmapaf. is 
contested, some interpreters (Weiss, 
etc.) supposing that it signifies ‘ inde- 
feasible,” or ‘“‘untransmitted”’ or “‘non- 
transferable”. Indeed, CEcumenius and 
Theophylact translate it by &8vd8oxoyv. 
But in every instance of its occurrence 
given by Stephanus and Wetstein it has 
a passive sense, as vdép0s, Spkos, etc., 
&mapé8., and means unalterable or in- 
violable. This suits the present passage 


perfectly, and returns upon the thought 
of ver. 3, tuat the new priest is sole and 
perpetual occupant of the office, giving 
place to no successor. 6@ev, ‘‘ whence,” 
1.€., because of His having this absolute 
priesthood; His saving power depends 
upon His priesthood. He is able kai 
odlew eis TO travredés, “even to save 
to the uttermost,’ not to be referred 
merely to time as in Vulgate ‘‘in per- 
petuum,” and Chrysostom, od mpés Td 
mwapov pdvov dyaiv, adda Kal éxet év TH 
peddovon Cap. If referred to time, it 
might mean either ability to save the 
individual eternally, or to save future 
enerations. Peirce joing it with 
¥varat, and renders ‘‘ whence also he 
is perpetually able to save”. But the 
phrase uniformly means ‘‘completely,” 
“thoroughly,” as in Luke xiii. rr of 
the woman, ph Svvapévn avaxiwar eis 
vd wavTedés and in the examples cited 
by Wetstein. This, as Riehm shows (p. 
613, note), includes the idea of per- 
petuity. The Levitical priests could not 
so save: no TeAetwots was achieved by 
them; but everything for which the 
priesthood existed, everything which is 
comprised in the great [ii. 3] and eternal 
[v. 9] salvation, the deliverance [ii. 15] 
and glory [ii. ro] which belong to it, 
are achieved by Christ. The objects of 
this saving power are Tod¥s wpogep- 
xopévovs 8 atitrot rE Oca, 
“those who through Him approach 
God”; “through Him’ no longer re- 
lying on the mediation of Levitical 
priests, but recognising Jesus as the 
“new and living way,” x. 19-22. This 
complete salvation Jesus can accom- 
plish because wavrore {av .. . adrév, 
‘““ever living to intercede on_ their 
behalf”. The particular mo -e in which 
His eternal priesthood applies itself to 
those who through Him approach God 
is that He intercedes for them, thus 
effecting their real introduction to God’s 
presence and their acceptance by Him, 
and also the supply of all their need out 
of the Divine fulness. évruyyaveuv, “to 
meet by chance,” ‘to light upon,” takes 
as its second meaning, ‘to converse 
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with” (followed by dative), hence ‘to 
entreat one to do something” (Plut., 
Pomp., 55; Ages., 25), and when fol- 
lowed by wept (Polyb., iv. 76, 9) or by 
tmép (Plut., Cato Maj., 9) “to inter- 
cede”. (See Liddell and Scott.) It is 
not the word itself, but the preposition 
following, that gives the idea of inter- 
cession. The word with a different pre- 
position can be used in the sense of 
appealing against, as in Rom. xi. 2, 
Qs évtuy. T. OcG kata T. “lopandr, see 
also 1 Mac. xi. 25. With taép it occurs 
in Rom. viii. 27, 34, and with wept in 
Acts xxv. 24. Christ, then, treats with 
God in our behalf; and He lives for 
this. As His life on earth was spent in 
the interests of men, so He continues to 
spend Himself in this same cause. He 
ever lives, and being “‘ the same yester- 
day, to-day and for ever” (xiii. 8) His 
present fulness of life is devoted to 
those ends which evoked His energies 
while on earth. He secures that the 
fulness of Divine resource shall be avail- 
able for men. “All things are ours.” 
This intercession is not the same as the 
Atoning sacrifice and its presentation 
before God, which was accomplished 
once for all (ix. 26, x. 18); but it is 
based upon the sacrifice which is also 
to men the guarantee that His inter- 
cession is real, and comprehensive of all 
their needs. [Cf. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Pilgrimage.) 

Vv. 26-28. A summary description of 
the Melchizedek ideal priest, drawn in 
contrast to the Levitical High Priest, 
and realised in the Son who has been 
perfected as Priest for ever. Melchizedek 
is here dropped, and the priesthood of 
the Son is now direc‘ly contrasted with 
that of the Aaronic High Priest. 

Ver. 26. Tovrotros yap... 
Gpxtepevs. “Such seems to refer 
to the Melchizedek character delineated 
in the preceding part of the chapter, or 
to all that was said of the nature and 
character of the Son from iv. 14 on- 
ward. The sense will not differ if it 
be supposed to refer to the epithets and 
statements that follow, for these but 
summarise what went before” (David- 
son and others). But it must not be 
overlooked that és (ver. 27) is one of 


the usual relatives after to.odtos (cf. 
vili. 1, and Soph., Antig., 691, Adyous 
TotovTois ots; cf. also Longinus, De 
Sublim., ix. 2. So that Farrar’s state- 
ment on chap. viii. 1, ‘‘ roudaSe is pro- 
spective, TovodTos is retrospective,” is 
incorrect), and that the adjectives 8otos, 
k.7.A. prepare for and give the ground 
of the statement made in the relative 
clause. The sentence therefore reads: 
“So great a high priest as need not 
daily, etc., ... became us,” 4piv 
€éwpemev, not, as in viii. 1, TovodvTov 
éxomev Gpxrepea (cf. iv. 14, 15), because 
the writer wishes to draw attention to 
the needs of those for whom the priest 
was appointed [qptv emphatic] and his 
suitableness to those needs. We, being 
what we are, sinful and dependent on 
the mediation of others, need a priest in 
whom we can wholly trust, because He 
Himself is holy, separate from sinners, 
without human weakness. Westcott’s 
distribution of the terms is neat, 
although of- doubtful validity. ‘ Christ 
is personally in Himself holy, in rela- 
tion to men guileless, in spite of contact 
with a sinful world, undefiled. By the 
issue of His life He has been separated 
from sinners in regard to the visible 
order, and, in regard to the invisible 
world, He has visen above the heavens’’. 
Baios frequently in the Psalms, where 


it translates “JOf}] denotes personal 


holiness, while &yvos and iepds express 
the idea of consecration. [See Trench, 
Synon.] Weiss, however, says: ‘‘8otos, 
ein Synonym von ayuos”’ (Vulg., Ps. iv. 
4, xvi. 10) ‘‘bezeichnet die religidse 
Weihe des GottangehGrigen ” (Tit. i. 8, 
1 Tim. li. 8). Peirce understands that 
here the word means “merciful”. But 
this is scarcely consistent with N.T. usage, 
a&xakos, “innocent,” and frequently with 
the idea of inexperience which attaches 
to the English word [cf. the definition 
which Trench, Synon., p. 197, quotes 
from Basil; and see also the use of 
d&kaktla in Ps. xxxvi. 37, and of d&kakou in 
Psa xxiva cis ltseuse im. Jer. xt. 19) 1S 
significant, éy® 8€ @s dpvlov adKakov 
dydpevov Tod OveoGar.] Here the word 
seems to point to that entire absence of 
evil thought and slightest taint of malice 
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which might prompt disregard of human 


need. @8atos denotes His oneness with 
God, dkaxos His oneness with His 
fellow-men. He is not separated from 


them, or rendered indifferent by any 
selfishness. Neither has His contact 
with the world left any soil; He is 
a&ptavros, “stainless,” and so fit to 
appear before God. Cf. the stringent 
laws regarding uncleanness and blemish 
laid down for the Levitical priests in 
Lev. xxi. 1, xxii. 9. And as the high 
priest in Israel was not permitted to go 
out of the sanctuary nor come near a 
dead body, though of his father or 
mother (Lev. xxi. 11, 12), and as the 
later law enjoined a seven-days’ separa- 
tion of the high priest before the day 
of Atonement (Schoettgen in loc.), so 
our Lord fulfilled this symbolic isolation 
by being in heart and life keywpiopévos 
ard TOV Gpaptwdey. If there is any- 
thing in the symbol, then this separation 
occurred before the sacrifice was made, 
and as a preparation for it, but almost 
all modern interpreters (Grotius, Bengel, 
“separatus est, relicto mundo,” Peirce, 
Tholuck, Bleek, Alford, Davidson, Ren- 
dall, von Soden, but not Milligan) refer 
the separation to His exaltation. ‘In 
virtue of His exaltation He is now for 
evermore withdrawn from all perturbing 
contact with evil men” (Delitzsch). 
Being co-ordinate with the previous 
adjectives, while the tnAdtepos yer. is 
added by kat, it would seem that kexwp. 
refers to the result achieved by His 
earthly life with all its temptations. By 
the seclusion of the high priest it was 
hinted that before entering God’s pres- 
ence the priest must be isolated from 
the contamination of human intercourse: 
there must be a period of quarantine; 
but our High Priest has carried through 
all the confusion and turmoil and de- 
filement and exasperation of life an 
absolute immunity from contagion or 
stain. He was with God throughout, 
and throughout was separated by an 
atmosphere of His own from sinners. 


Kal tPnAdtepos TV otpavav 
yevdopevos, “and made higher than 
the heavens,” which apparently has a 
meaning similar to iv. 14, ‘‘ We havea 
great High Priest who has passed through 
the heavens,” cf. also Eph. iv. 10. It is 
not “and has been set,” but yevdpevos, 
has by His own career and character 
attained that dignity. It is by right, as 
the necessary result of His life, that 
He is above the heavens. ‘He is 
now become, strictly speaking, as to 
His mode of being, supra-mundane” 
(Delitzsch). [For the word, cf. Lucian, 
Nigr., 25, €avtov inddtepov Anupdtov 
mapéxetv, to show himself superior to 
gains.] 8s odK €xet ka@ Apepav 
avdayxnyv..-. ‘who does not need 
daily, like the high priests, to offer 
sacrifices first for His own sins, then for 
the people’s ; for this He did once for all 
by offering Himself”. As shown by the 
relative, this is the main affirmation to 
which the preceding clauses lead up. 
The one offering of Christ is contrasted 
with the continually repeated offerings 
of the Levitical high priests; and His 
Sonship priesthood to which He was 
instituted by an oath is set over against 
the service of men who had first to be 
cleansed from their own defilements be- 
fore they could sacrifice for the sins of 
the people. In the words xaé’ hpépay, 
when kat’ éviautéy (x. I) might have 
been expected, a difficulty has been 
found. It was on the Day of Atone- 
ment, once a year, that the high priest 
offered first for himself and then for the 
people, see ix 7. Accordingly, several 
interpreters, such as Bleek, Lunemann, 
Davidson. adopt the idea that the writer 
blends in one view the ordinary daily 
sacrifice and the sacrifice of the day of 
Atonement. Others again, as Hofmann, 
Delitzsch, Alford, maintain that the 
position of «a6? qpépavy shows that it 
belongs only to 8s [Christ], not to of 
&pxtepets, so that the sentence really 
means: ‘‘Who has not need day by 
day, as the high priests had year by 
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year”. Weiss renders this interpreta- 
tion more probable by pointing out that 
the words have a reference to wdvrore 
Cav eis Td evtvyxdvew of ver. 25. His 
intercession is continuous, from day to 
day, but in order to accomplish it He 
does not need day by day to purify 
Himself and renew His sacrifice. Cf. 
also the seven days’ purification of the 
high priest on entering his office, Exod. 
xxix. 13-8. Ovolas avadépery, a 
phrase resulting from the carrying up of 
the sacrifice to the raised altar, and only 
found in Hellenistic, frequently in LXX. 
The more usual word in this Epistle 
(twent, times and frequently in LXX) 
is mpoopépew. ‘‘advadepew properly 
describes the ministerial action of the 
priest, ad mpoodépery the action of the 
offerer (Lev. ii. 14, 16, vi. 33, 35), but the 
distinction is not observed universally ; 
thus dvadépeuv is used of the people (Ley. 
xvii, 5), and mpoodépew of the priests 
(Lev. xxi. 21)” (Westcott). mpdédtepov 
... €weuta, as in v. 3, “they must 
first offer for themselves, because they 
may not approazh God sin-stained; they 
must also offer for the people, because 
they may not introduce a sin-stained 
people to God” (Weiss). TotTo yap 
émwoingev... This, i.e., offering for 
the sins of the people. But it must be 
borne in mind that this writer keeps in 
view that Christ also had a preparation 
for His priestly ministry in tve sinless 
temptations and sufferings He endured, 
vv. 7-10. The emphasis is onébadawaé, 
in contrast to the «a6 jpépav, and 
the ground of the éodmag is given in 
€avtTov avevéyKkas, an offering 
which by the nature of the case could 
not be repeated, ix. 27, 28, and which 
by its worth rendered repetition super- 
fluous. This difference between the new 
priest and the old is based upon their 
essential difference of nat ire, ‘‘ For the 
Jaw appoints as high priests men who 
have weakness,” which especially gives 
the reason, as in v. 3, why they must 
sacrifice for themselves. In v. 3 the 
weakness is ascribed to the same sourc2 
as here; the high priest is é& dv@pe7av 
apPavdpevos. Inc. 5, however, the fact 
that the high priest is taken from among 
men is introduced chiefly for the sake of 
illustrating his sympathy: here it is in- 
troduced in contrast to viév of the next 
clause, which is thus raised to a higher 
than human dignity. For had this con- 
trast not been intended, tovs would have 
been used, and not av@pémovs. The law 
only made provision for the appointment 
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of priests who had human weakness: 
the word of the oath (already explained 
in vv. 20-22), THS peTa TOV Vopoy, 
“which [oath-swearing] came after the 
law,” and therefore showed that the 
law needed revisal and supplementing 
[‘‘ Debent posteriora in legibus esse per- 
fectiora’’ (Grotius)]. It might have been 
argued that the Law coming after Mel- 
chizedek introduced an improved priest- 
hood. It is therefore worth while to point 
out that the adoption of the Melchizedek 
priesthood as the type of the Messianic 
was subsequent to the Law, and conse- 
quently superseded it. vidv eis tov 
aidGva tetehet@pévoyv [appoints], 
‘*a son who has been made perfect for 
ever’. vtdv, without the article, be- 
cause attention is called to the nature 
of the new priest, as in i. 1. ‘ Son,” 
in the fullest sense, as described in i. 
I-4, and in con rast to av@pwaovs. He © 
also, though a Son, became man, and 
was exposed to human temptations, but 
by this experience was “ perfected’’ as 
our Priest. Cf. vv. 7-10. ‘For ever 
perfected” is directly contrasted with 
the sinful yielding to infirmity exhibited 
by the Leyitical priests, and must there- 
fore be referred to moral perfecting, as 
explained in chap. v. This perfectness 
of the Son is confirmed and sealed by 
His exaltation; He is for ever perfected 
in the sense, as Grotius says, ‘ut nec 
morti nec uilis adversis subjaceat”. Cf. 
ix. 27, 28. The A.V. translates ‘‘ conse- 
crated,’”’ which Davidson denounces, with 
Alford, as “‘ altogether false”, But this 
translation at any rate suggests that it is 
perfectness as our priest the writer has 
in view; and the use of reAevdw in Ley. 
xxi. 10 and other passages cannot be 
thus lightly set aside. 

CuapTerR VIII.—Vv. 1-6. The idea of 
Christ’s priesthood, merely suggested in 
i. 3, expressly affirmed in ii. 17, has 
been from iv. 14 onwards enlarged upon 
and illustrated. It has been shown that 
Christ is a priest, called by God to this 
office and proclaimed by God as High 
Priest. The superiority of His orders 
as belonging not to the hereditary 
Aaronic line, but as being ‘‘after the order 
of Melchisedek,” has also been exhibited. 
Passing now from the person and 
qualifications of the Priest, the author 
proceeds in chap. viii. to illustrate his 
greatness from a consideration of the 
place of His ministry. It is in heaven 
He is seated, a minister of the real 
tabernacle, not of that which had been 
pitched by Moses as an image and 
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symbol of it. The priesthood to which 
God called Him must be a heavenly 
ministry, for were He on earth He would 
not even be a priest, not to say a High 
Priest. His ministry, therefore, being in 
the heaven of eternal realities, is a 
“better ministry,” in accordance with 
the fact that he is mediating a ‘“ better 
covenant”’. 

Ver. 1. kebddatov él Tots Acyopuévois, 
not, as A.V., ‘‘ Now of the things which 
we have spoken this is the sum” (cf. 
Grotius ‘post tot dicta haec esto 
summa’’), but with Field ‘‘Now to 
crown our present discourse”? or with 
Rendall ‘“‘ Now to crown what we are 
saying”. Kedddaoy is used to denote 
either the sum, as of numbers added up 
from below to the head of the column 
where the result is set down, and in this 
sense it is here understood by Erasmus, 
Calvin and A.V.; or, the chief potnt as 
of a cope-stone or capital of a pillar, as 
in Thucyd., vi. 6. Aéyovres GANa Te 
moAha Kal Kehddatoy, of Luvpaxdaror, 
k.T.-A. Other examples in Field’s O.N., 
to which add Plutarch, De Educ. Puer., 
8, ev mp@tov Kal pécov Kal TedeuvTaiov 
éy rovtois Kepddatoy aywyy omovdala. 
This latter sense alone satisfies the 
present passage, and also agrees better 
with émt tots Aeyopevos for ert must 
here be taken in a quasi-local sense, as 
Vaughan paraphrases ‘‘as a capital 
upon the things which are being said— 
as a thought (or fact) forming the 
headstone of the argument—we add 
this”. Cf. Luke xvi. 26 kat éml maor 
Tovto.s. That Aeyopévorgs is in the 
present is manifestly no objection to 
this rendering. The absence of the 
article before kepaX. does not involve, as 
Lunemann supposes, that the writer means 
“a@ main point” among others, for such 
words do not in similar situations require 
the article, cf. Demosth.,p. 924, Tekprptov 
8 rovrov. Kepddatov is most easily 
construed as a nominative absolute (cf. 
Buttmann, p. 381) not, as Bruce, “an 
accusative in apposition with the follow- 
ing sentence’, TovovTov €xomev apxiepea 
-.. ‘so great a High Priest have we 
as took His seat (or, is set down) on 
the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens”. tovodroy, not, 
as Farrar and Rendall, ‘‘retrospective,”’ 
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although as contrasted with roudode this 
is its proper meaning; but here, as 
frequently in classics {Soph., Antig., 691, 
Aédyous ToLovTots ols ot pi} Teper KAYO, 
and Demosth., p. 743, followed also by 
Gore] it finds its explanation in 65 
éxd@icev [TovodTov weist naturlich nicht 
ruckwarts sondern vorwdrts auf den 
dasselbe erlduternden Relativsatz. Weiss. ] 
The greatness of the High Priest is 
manifested by the place where He 
ministers. His greatness is revealed in 
his sitting down at the right hand of 
the Majesty in the heavens. Westcott 
thinks that the thought of a High Priest 
who ... “tis King as well as priest is 
clearly the prominent thought of the 
sentence”. And Moulton on x. 12 
says: ‘‘ The words ‘sat down’ (Ps. cx. 
1), add to the priestly imagery that of 
kingly state”. But undoubtedly Weiss 
is right in saying ‘“‘ Durch den Relativsatz 
soll nicht auf die kénigliche Herrlichkeit 
Christi hingewiesen werden”. The 
writer means to magnify Christ’s priest- 
hood by reminding his readers that it is 
exercised ‘‘in the heavens”; as he says 
in ix. 24 he has passed eis avrév tov 
ovpavédy into heaven itself, the very 
presence of God and eternal reality, the 
ultimate, highest possible. On the 
words cf. note on i. 3. éxad@ioev is con- 
sidered by Buttmann to be one of those 
aorists which stand for the perfect (see 
his instructive remarks on the aversion 
to the perfect, Gram., p. 198) ; but this 
may be doubted, as tne sitting is not 
mentioned as the permanent attitude, 
but merely as suggesting the exaltation 
of the High Priest, and the finality of 
His purification of sins, as in i. 3. 
Augustine, De Fide et symbolo, 7, warns 
against the suggested anthropomorphism 
of the words “‘sitteth at the right hand ” 
and says ‘‘ ad dextram intelligendum est 
dictum esse, in summa beatitudine, ubi 
justitia et pax et gaudium est”, Here, 
however, it is rather Christ’s majesty 
that is suggested, andas Pearson on this 
clause of the Creed says, ‘‘ The belief of 
Christ’s glorious session is most neces- 
sary in respect of the immediate conse- 
quence which is his most gracious 
intercession,” rather his availing inter- 
cession. Cf. Hooker, Book V., chap. 
55: 
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Ver. 2. tTGv aylwv NetToupyds 
+. » “a minister of the [true] holy place 
and of the true tabernacle which the 
Lord pitched, not man”. tév dyiov 
not = Tév Hytacpévwy as CEcumenius 
translates, but as in ix. 8, 12, 25; x. 19; 
xiil, I1 = G@yva aylwv of ix. 3. In ix, 
2, 3, the outer part of the tabernacle is 
called Gyo, the inner &yta ayiwv, but 
ver. 8 is conclusive proof that éy.a with- 
out addition was used for the holiest 
place. Aevtouvpyds cf. note oni. 14, 
Kal THs oKHVAS TAS GAnPuij\s, the ideal, 
antitypal tabernacle; 4An@. used as in 
the fourth gospel in contrast not to what 
is false, but to what is symbolical. It is 
to be taken with aylwy as well as with 
oxnvyns. Cf. Bleek; and see ix. 11, THs 
petLovos Kal TeAerotépas oKyvis ov xeEL- 
potowjtov, which is the equivalent of 
the clause added here, fv émngev 6 
Kupuos, ovK av@pwios. See also Mark 
xiv. 58 and the striking words of Wisdom 
ix. 8. In a different sense in Numb. 
xxiv. 6, doe okynval as emnte Kuptos. 
According to the fifth verse, man pitched 
a tabernacle which was a shadow of the 
true, and the very words in which was 
uttered the command so to do, might 
have reminded the people that there was 
a symbolic and a true tabernacle. 

Ver. 3. Was yap Gpxvepeds. . .. 
‘‘For every High Priest is appointed for 
the offering of gifts and sacrifices, and 
therefore it was necessary that this man 
also have something to offer”. That 
Christ is in heaven as a Aevtoupyds, as 
an active minister in holy things, is 
proved by the universal law, that every 
High Priest is appointed to offer gifts and 
sacrifices. Christ is not idle in heaven, 
but being there as High Priest He must 
be offering something; what that is, He 
has told us in vii. 27, but here no em- 
phasis is on the what, but merely on the 
fact that He must be offering something, 
must be actively ministering in heaven 
as a Nevtovpyds. [Bruce therefore over- 
looks vii. 27 in his interpretation: ‘‘ He 
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is content for the present to throw out 
the remark: ‘This man must have some- 
thing to offer,’ and to leave his readers 
for a while to puzzle over the question, 
What is it?”] With avayxatev some 
have understood jv rather than éott 
“necesse fuit habere quod offerret ” 
(Beza) followed by Westcott, etc., on the 
ground that the reference is to our Lord’s 
presentation to the Father of His finished 
sacrifice. But it is better to give the 
word a merely logical and subjective 
force; it is a necessary inference that 
this man, etc. Behind and beyond this 
lies no doubt the reference to Christ’s 
sacrifice. As the High Priest could not 
enter into the Holiest without the blood 
of the victim (ix. vii.), so must Jesus 
accomplish His priestly office by offering 
His own blood (ix. 12). For the words 
of the former part of the verse see note 
on vi. I. 

Ver. 4. etpevodvyv emi yas... ‘And 
indeed if He were on earth He would 
not even be a priest, since there are those 
who according to law offer the gifts’’. 
pev ovv = et quidem (Devarius, p. 125) 
or, it might be rendered ‘ If however,”’ 
see Hermann’s Viger, p. 442. Vaughan. 
says; ‘ The ovv is (as usual) im accord- 
ance with the above statement ; here, 
namely, that He must have something to 
offer”?, The apodosis in ver. 6. vuvu Se. 
The argument is, given or assumed as 
already proved that Christ is our High 
Priest, it must be in Heaven He exer- 
cises His ministry, for if He were on 
earth, He would not even be a priest, not 
to say, a High Priest. [As Bleek has it, 
‘ er wiirde nicht einmal Priester sein,— 
geschweige denn Hohe priester”’.] He 
could not be a priest, because the priestly 
office on earth is already filled. The 
law [kata vdpov], which can not be 
interfered with, regulates all that con- 
cerns the earthly priesthood (vii. 12), and 
by this law He is excluded from priestly 
office, not being of the tribe of Levi 
(vii. 14). 7a SGpa “the gifts” further 
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emphasises the rigorous prescriptions of 
the law. The absence of the article 
before véov does not necessitate though 
it suggests the translation ‘‘ according 
to law’. 

Ver. 5. oitives viodetypate . . - 
“‘ priests who serve a suggestion and 
shadow of the heavenly things, even as 
Moses when about to make the taber- 
nacle was admonished, for ‘See,’ He 
says, ‘that thou make all things after the 
pattern shown thee in the Mount’”’. 
oitives with its usual classifying and 
characterising reference, priests distin- 
guished by the fact that they serve a 
shadow. Aatpevovory, originally 
to work for hire, from Adrpis, @ 
hired servant (Soph., Trach., 70, etc.), 
but used especially in classics, LXX, and 
N.T. of service of God. It is followed 
by the dative of the person served (see 
reff.) Heb. ix. 14, xii. 28, and xiii. 10 
as here ot tT] oxnvq Aatpevovtes. U7ro0- 
Setypart, Phrynichus notes, té- 
Serypa+ ovSé totto dp0ds Aéyerar + 
wapaderya A€ye. To which Rutherford 
adds, ‘In Attic taodefxvup. was never 
used except in its natural sense of show 
by implication ; but in Herodotus and 
Xenophon it signifies to mark out, set a 
pattern”, The meaning of tréderypa 
accordingly is ‘‘a sign suggestive of 
anything,” ‘a delineation,” ‘ outline,” 
perhaps ‘‘ suggestion” would satisfy the 
present passage. oud, “an adumbra- 
tion of a reality which it does not em- 
body” (Vaughan). A shadow has no 
substance in itself, no independent ex- 
istence. It merely gives assurance that 
there is a reality to cast it, but itself is 
nothing solid or real. So the tabernacle 
gave assurance of the existence of a real 
dwelling of God which itself was not. 
Cf. x. I, and Col. ii. 17, tT&v éwovp- 
aviay, as in ix, 23 Ta trodelypara Tov 
év Tots Ovpavois ... avTa S¢ Ta érrov- 
pavia, heavenly things, in a comprehen- 
sive sense. Kaas Kexpnpati- 
oTaL... Kabas, ze. the description 
of the Mosaic tabernacle as a shadow of 
the heavenly accords with the directions 
given to Moses in its erection, kex- 
pPNRGTLeTAaL,  xpynpatifo (from 
xpypa) originally means ‘to transact 
business,” ‘‘ to advise” or “‘ give answer 


to those asking advice’; hence “‘ to give 
a response to those who consult an 
oracle’; then, dropping all reference to 
a foregoing consultation, it means ‘‘to 
give a divine command” and in passive 
to be commanded; see Thayer. The 
perfect tense is explained by Delitzsch 
thus: “as thou Moses hast received (in 
our Scriptures) the divine injunction 
(which we still read there)”. But cf. 
Burton, M. and T., 82. éateXeiv, not, 
to complete what was already begun; 
but to realise what was determined by 
God ; cf. Num. xxiii. 23, and Heb. ix. 6; 
so that it might be rendered “to bring 
into being”. “Opa yap @now ... He 
now cites the authoritative injunction 
referred to and which determines that 
the earthly tabernacle was but a copy 
of the heavenly. ‘ydp of course belongs 
to the writer, not to the quotation, and 
¢oyow has for its nominative the Oceds 
implied in kexypynpatiotar. Troiunoecs. 
« +. The words are quoted from Exod. 
xxy. 40 (adding wavra and substituting 
SetxGevra for Sederypevov) and are a 
literal rendering of the Hebrew, so that 
nothing can be gathered from them re- 
garding N.T. usage. The future indica- 
tive being regularly used as a legal im- 
perative (an unclassic usage) it natur- 
ally occurs here. kata TOV TUTOYV, 
a stamp or impression (tUqrewv) struck 
from a die or seal; hence, a figure, 
draft, sketch, or pattern. How or in 
what form this was communicated to 
the mind of Moses we do not know. 
“In the Mount,” i.e, in Sinai where 
Moses retired for communion with God, 
he probably pondered the needs of the 
people to such good purpose that from 
suggestions received in Egypt, together 
with his own divinely guided concep- 
tions, he was able to contrive the taber- 
nacle and its ordinances of worship. It 
is his spiritual insight and his anticipa- 
tion of his people’s wants which give 
him his unique place in history. And it 
is both to trifle and to detract from his 
greatness to say with some of the Rabbis 
(vide Schoettgen) that models of the Ark 
and the candlestick and the other equip- 
ment descended from heaven, and that 
Gabriel in a workman’s apron showed 
him how to reproduce the articles shown. 
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Veitch gives Tervxnka as the Homeric 
here and in Diod., “late if correct”. 


Vers6: vuvi Se...‘ But,_as ‘it is; 
He hath obtained a more excellent min- 
istry, by how much He is also mediator 
of a better covenant, which has been 
enacted upon better promises.” vuvt 8é, 
1... He not being on earth, the 8 
pointing back to pév in ver. 4. For vuvi 
Sé in its logical significance, cf. ix. 26; 
xi. 16; x Cor. xiv. 20; Arist. Ethics, I. 
iv. 4. Stahopwrépas hettoupy- 
tas, more excellent, as what is heavenly 
or real is more excellent than what is 
earthly andsymbolic. 80@ xalxpeir- 
Tovés éotiv S1abyKyns peo- 
tts, the ministry being a part of the 
work of mediating the better covenant, 
it must participate in the superior excel- 
lence of that covenant. And the superi- 
ority of the covenant consists in this, 
that it has been legally based on better 
promises. Had Paul so connected the law 
and the promises, a quip might have been 
supposed; but this writer uses vevop. in 
its ordinary sense without any allusion to 
its etymology. What these ‘better 
promises’? are he shows in wv. 8-12. 
Tis introduces the explanation of the 
kpeittovos, almost equivalent to ‘inas- 
much as it has been, etc.”” The peotrns 
(cf. xii. 24) is more comprehensive than 
the ¢yyvos of vii. 22, although peoirys is 
Hellenistic for the Attic peoéyyvos, and 
in Diod. Sic. iv. 54 peotrns has exactly the 
sense of éyyvos. The full title in 1 Tim. 
ii. 5 peotrns Pod Kal avOpdwy presents 
the mediator as one who negotiates for 
both parties, and is something more than 
a guarantor.’ Moses was peottys of the 
first covenant (Gal. iii. 19; Exod. xx. 
19); so thatas already intimated in iii. 1, 
Christ absorbed in His ministry the work 
of both Moses and Aaron. 

Vv. 7-13. A justification of the es- 
tablishment of a better covenant, on the 
grounds (1) that the first covenant was 
not faultless; (2) that Jeremiah had 
predicted the introduction of a new 
covenant (a) not like the old, but (4) 
based upon better promises; and (3) that 
even in Jeremiah’s days the first covenant 
was antiquated by the very title ‘‘new” 
ascribed to that which was then promised. 

Ver'7. ci yapymwpaoty... “For 


form, tetevxa, Arist. and Demosth.; rervxa 


if that first had been faultless, no place 
would have been sought for a second.” 
7 jwpetn sc. Stabyxyn. mpory for 
mpotepa as in Actsi. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 47, 
and this epistle passim. The covenant 
did not accomplish the purpose for which 
it was enacted; it did not bring men into 
spiritual and permanent fellowship with 
God. Cf. vii. 11, 19; Gal. iii. 20. ov« 
av Sevrépas éLynreitro téTos. 
“‘ There would not have been—as we know 
there was—any demand for a second” 
(Farrar). Probably, however, é{ynretro 
tefers to God’s purpose, [‘‘ Inquisivit Deus 
locum et tempus opportunum”’ (Herveius)] 
not to man’s craving; although necess- 
arily the two must concur. téros is fre- 
quently used in the sense of ‘‘room”’ ‘‘ op- 
portunity ”’ in later Greek, Rom. xv. 23; 
Luke xiv. 19; and cf. especially Rev. xx. 
II. Témos ody EdpEOy adTois. pepddpevos 

ap... ‘For finding fault with them 
He says, Behold, there come days, etc.” 
The yap obviously refers to dpeparos 
and justifies it, ‘‘For it is with fault 
finding, etc.” But now the object of the 
blame is slightly changed. ‘There is a 
subtle delicacy of language in the insen- 
sible shifting of the blame from the cov- 
enant to the people. The covenant 
itself could hardly be said to be faultless, 
seeing that it failed to bind Israel to 
their God; but the true cause of failure 
lay in the character of the people, not in 
the law, which was holy, righteous and 
good” (Rendall). This is the simplest 
construction and agrees with the ascrip- 
tion of blamein ver. 9. Thayer says ‘‘it is 
more correct to supply avriy, z.e., 81a0n- 
kynv, which the writer wishes to prove 
was not faultless, and to join atrots 
with Néyer”. No doubt this would be 
more logically consistent, but the ques- 
tion is, What did the writer say? He 
seems not to distinguish between the 
covenant and the people who lived under 
it. The old covenant was faulty because 
it did not provide for enabling the people 
to live up to the terms or conditions of 
it. J¢ was faulty inasmuch as it did not 
sufficiently provide against their faulti- 
ness. “ISo0v, «.7.A. The quotation which 
here occupies five verses is taken from 
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Jeremiah xxxviii. 31-34 in LXX, xxxi. 
31-34 A.V. pépar Epxovrar is a 
frequent formula in Jeremiah. kat ‘‘ The 
ubiquitous Hebrew and, serving here 
the purpose of the ére which might have 
been expected” (Vaughan). ovvreA- 
éow, the LXX has 8:a0joopar, and 
Augustine (De Shir. e¢ Lit. xix.) thinks 
this word (consummabo) is chosen for 
the sake of emphasising the sufficiency 
of the New Covenant. So Delitzsch: 
‘“‘Our author seems here to have pur- 
posely selected the ovvreéow to express 
more clearly the conclusive perfecting 
power of the new covenant of the gos- 
pel.” So, too, Weiss, who also calls 
attention to the fact that it is followed 
by émt as in the expression ovvred. T. 
épynv éwt... But in the face of the 
occurrence in Jer. xxxiv. 8, (LXX, xli. 8) 
of the expression ovvtehéoar Sira0yKyv 
mpos ..., it is precarious to maintain 
that our author in selecting this word 
meant more than ‘‘complete a covenant’”’, 
émi tov olxov lopandA kal... 
comprehensive of the whole people of 
God. Their blameworthy rupture had 
not severed them from God’s grace and 
faithfulness. St1aOyKHVv Karvy, the 
expression first occurs in our Lords 
institution of the sacrament, rotdto Td 
ToTHpiov H Kawwh SradyKy ev T. atpari 
pov, repeated in r Cor. xi. 25. In 2 Cor. 
iii, 6, the kawvy 8100. is contrasted with 
v7. wadards 8100. of ver, 14. The new 
covenant is also called véa in xii. 24; 
katvy properly meaning new in charac- 
ter, véa young or new in date. As in 
ver. 7 the condemnation of the old im- 
plied a promise of the new; so in ver. 
xiii., the promise of the new is considered 
as involving the condemnation of the old. 

Ver.g. od Kata thy SiabyKnv... 
“Not according to the covenant which I 
made with their fathers.” These words 
express negatively wherein the kawdérys 
of the covenant consists. It was not to 
be a 1epetition of that which had failed. 
It was to be framed with a view to 
avoiding the defects of the old. It must 


not be such a covenant as dealt in 
symbols and externals. That former cov- 
enant is further defined in the words 
iv éwotnoa..., a clause which is 
intended to remind the readers that it 
was through no lack of power or grace 
on God’s part that the covenant had 
failed. His intention and power to fulfil 
His part was put beyond doubt by the 
deliverance from Egypt. év jpépa 
éwthkaBopévov pov tT Yerpos 
avT@yv... “sicut nutrix apprehendit 
manum parvuli, vel qui de fovea per 
manum attrahit aliquem sive secum 
ducit’”” (Herveius). The construction 
determined by the Hebrew, which, how- 
ever, has the infinitive not the participle, 
is, according to Winer (710) “perhaps 
unusual, but not incorrect.”” Buttmann, 
however, (316) condemns it as ‘a perfectly 
un-Greek construction” and ‘nothing 
more than a thoughtless imitation of the 
original Hebrew, of which no other 
similar example is to be found in the 
N.T.” Cf. Baruch, ii. 28 év qpépa év- 
Tevlapévou cov, K.T.A. Cf. Viteau, Gram. 
p. 209-10. On émAaB. see ii. 16. OTe 
avtolovKévépervay “because they 
continued not in my covenant, and I 
regarded them not, saith the Lord”. 
Both parties abandoned the covenant and 
so it became null. Bengel’s note on this 
clause is this: ‘‘ Correlata, uti ver. 10, ex 
opposito: Evo eis in Deum, et illi erunt 
mihi in populum; sed ratione inversa : 
populus fecerat initium tollendi foederis 
prius: in novo omnia et incipit et perficit 
Deus”. The pronouns are emphatic in 
both clauses kaya peEAQ GOA adTaV 


representing O sndya SIN} 


which in A.V. is rendered ‘although 
I was an husband to them.” Grotius 
suggests a variant in the Hebrew as 
giving rise to the translation péAnoa 
but it seems to be justified by an analo- 
gous Arabic expression (see Moses Stuart 
in loc. and Bleek). 

Ver. 10. StL attTyH H SrabyKy 
Av StaOyocopar... “For this is 
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the covenant which I will covenant with 
the house of Israel after those days, saith 
the Lord.” The tu justifies the differ- 
entiation of this covenant from the Sinai- 
tic, and the ascription to it of the term 
“new”. It also introduces the positive 
aspect of the newness of the covenant. 
This consists in three particulars. It is 
inward or spiritual; it is individual and 
therefore universal; it is gracious and 
provides forgiveness. petra Tas fp é- 
pas ékeivas, i.e., after the days, 
spoken of ver. 8, have arrived. 8t80%5 
védpovsg pov... The LXX (vat.) 
has 8800s Sé0, but this writer omits 
8éow in x. 16 as well as here. The par- 
ticiple cannot be attached either to 810.6- 
coma or to émrypaww without intolerable 
harshness. We must, therefore, suppose 
that the writer was simply quoting from 
the Alexandrian text which omits 0c 
(so also Q = Codex Marchalianus), and 
does not concern himself about the ele- 
gance or even correct grammar of the 
words. See Buttmann, p.291. vdpovs 
pov. ‘The plural occurs again in the 
same quotation, x. 16, but not elsewhere 
in the N.T.; nor does the plural appear 
to be found in any other place of the LXX 


as a translation ot TTVIT” Westcott. 
Tr 


eis THY Stdvoray. ‘In Aristotle 
Sidvora includes all intellect, theoretical 
and practical, intuitive and discursive” 
(Burnet’s Nic. Eth., p. 276). Plato defines 
it in Soph. 263 E thus: 6 peév évrés Tis 
Wuyxs wpds avTiv Siddoyos dvev davis 
ytyvopevos. In N.T. it is sometimes 
used for the ‘‘ mind,” as in Eph. iv. 18, 
r Pet. i. 13, 2 Pet. iii. 1; sometimes for 
the thoughts produced in the mind, Eph. 
ii. 3; sometimes for the inner man gener- 


ally, as in Lukei. 51, Col. i. 21. And 
. . 2 4 

in this sense here. katémwixap8las 
av7Tdy “andon their heart”. kap8ias 


may be either genitive singular, or accusa- 
tive plural, both constructions being found 
after ypderv ért. The meaning is that 
God’s law, instead of being written on 
tables of stone, should under the new 
covenant be written on the spirit and 
desires of man. ‘ Unde significavit eos 
non forinsecus habere, sed ipsam legis 


justitiam dilecturos” (Atto). This “ better 
promise”’ involves a new spirit, effecting 
that man’s own will shall concur with the 
divine. Cf. 2 Cor. ili.3. kal €oopar 
avtots... ‘and I will be to thema 
God, and they shall be to me a people”. 
For the distinction between the Hebraistic 
construction éxopat eis and the legitimate 
Greek etvat or yéveo@ar eis see Buttmann, 
p- 150. This of course was the aim of 
the old covenant as well, and is expressed 
in the original promise, Exod. vi. 7: ‘I 
will take you to myself as my people, and 
I shall be to you a God’. See also 
Jerem. vii. 23. xi. 4. This is the ultimate 
statement of the end or aim of all religion. 

Ver 11. katovd ph Sr8dsoory, 
«+ « ‘And they shall not teach, each 
man his fellow-citizen and each man his 
brother, saying, ‘ Know the Lord,’ for all 
shall know me from small to great among 
them”. This second “better”’ promise 
follows on the first as its natural con- 
sequence. The inward acceptance of 
God's will involves the knowledge of God. 
In the new covenant all were to be 
“taught of God” (Isa. liv. 13, Jo. vi. 45) 
and independent of the instruction of a 
privileged class. Under the old covenant, 
none but the educated scribe could under- 
stand the minutiz of the law with which 
religion was identified. The elaborate 
titual made it impossible for the private 
individual to know whether a ram or a 
pigeon was the appropriate sacrifice for 
his sin, or whether his sin was mortal or 
venial. A priest had to be consulted. 
Under the new covenant intermediates 
were to be abolished. The knowledge of 
God was to lie in the heart alongside of 
the love of parent or friend, and would 
demand for its expression no more ex- 
ternal instruction than those primal, in- 
stinctive and home-grown affections. ov 

} St8déEworry, The intensive od py 
(of that which in no wise will or shall 
happen) is sometimes—indeed most com- 
monly—joined with the conjunctive aor- 
ist, sometimes with the conjunctive 
present, sometimes also with the indicative 
future”. Winer, p. 634, who also dis- 
cusses Hermann’s canon and Dawes’ 
regarding this form. et8yacovgery, for 
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this form of the future Veitch (p. 216) 
quotes Homer, Theognis, Herodotus, 
Isocrates. Gawd pikpov Ews peEy- 
adXov, an expression commonly used in 
LXX to denote universality, Gen. xix. 
11, where possibly it is equivalent to &aré 
veavioxov ws mpecBuTépov of ver. 4; 
1 Sam. xxx. Ig, where it is used of spoils 
of war. Gesenius (117, 2) understands 
the adjectives as superlatives. 

Ver. 12. Stutrews Evopar Tais 
&Stxiargavtav... “For I will be 
merciful to their iniquities, and their sins 
will I remember no more.’ This third 
better promise is united to the former by 
Sti, showing that the forgiveness of sins 
or God's grace is fundamental to any 
possible renewal and maintenance of 
covenant. 

Ver. 13. €v T@ A€yerv Karvy. 
“In saying ‘New,’ He hath antiquated 
the first; and that which is antiquated 
and growing old is near extinction [lit. 
disappearance].’’ That is to say, by 
speaking in the passage quoted, ver. 8, of 
a new covenant, God brands the former 
as old. Thus even in Jeremiah’s time 
the Mosaic covenant was disparaged. 
The fact that a new was required showed 
that it was insufficient. It was con- 
demned as antiquated. And that which 
is antiquated and aged has not much 
longer to live. mwemwadatwey, the 
active is found in LXX, Job. ix. 5; xxxii. 
I5, etc.; the mid. is common, in Plato 
and elsewhere in the sense of “ growing 
old”. éyyts adaviopod, cf. éyyts 
KaTdpas, vi. 8. ddbavicpds, is suggestive 
of utter destruction, abolition; thus in 
Polyb. v. 11, 5 it is joined with &meédera. 
Cf. Diod. Sic. v. 32, amoxtelvovew, 7 
Katakalovety, q Tus &AAats Tiwplats 
adavilover. 

CHAPTER IX. Ver. 1-14. The insuffi- 
ciency of the first covenant is further 
illustrated from the character of its 
ordinances. For it was not devoid of 
elaborate and impressive appointments 
and regulations for worship, but these 


only pictured their own inefficiency. Es- 
pecially did the exclusion from the holiest 
place of all but the High Priest, who 
himself could only enter once a year, and 
with blood, signify that so long as these 
ordinances remained there could be no 
perfect approach of the worshipper to 
God. But this approach was achieved 
by Christ who ministered in the tabernacle 
not made with hands, and by His own 
blood cleansed the conscience and thus 
brought men into true fellowship with God. 

CuaPTER IX. Ver. 1. Etlxe pév 
ovv kal f wpoTy ... “Even the 
first covenant, however, had ordinances 
of worship and the holy place suitable to 
this world,” t.e., as hinted in viii. 2, a 
tent pitched by man, constructed with 
earthly materials, ‘“ of this creation,” ver. 
11., and thus appealing to sense. Farrar 
renders ‘‘and its sanctuary—a material 
one”. oty is continuative, and might 
almost be rendered “‘to resume’. pév 
find its correlative $€ in ver. 6; the first 
covenant had, indeed, a sanctuary with 
elaborate arrangements, but after all it 
was only a symbol. That 81a6yxn, not 
oKnvy, is to be understood after porn, 
is demanded by the context and is now 
universally recognised. So Chrysostom, 
4 Tpary, Tis; 7 Srabynn. Of the read- 
ing oxnvy Calvin says, ‘nec dubito, quin 
aliquis indoctus lector, pro sua inscitia 
- . . perperam addiderit.” eTye at first 
sight seems to require us to date the 
epistle after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but it is quite possible that, as Delitzsch 
says, the writer is looking back upon the 
old from the platform of the new coven- 
ant. ‘‘The author in saying had merely 
looks back from his own historical posi- 
tion to the Mosaic tabernacle and its or- 
dinances, which are everywhere assumed 
as the standard of the O.T. things; 
the past ‘had’ no more implies that the 
O.'f. ministry had passed away in fact or 
even in principle, than the present ‘go 
in’ (ver. 6) implies the reverse” (David- 
son.) Stxardpara Aatpetas. Six- 
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a.dpnata is used, because the writer wishes 
to draw attention to the fact that the 
ritual of the first covenant was divinely 
appointed. He does this because he 
means to point out (vv. 8, g) that the 
Holy Spirit intended these arrangements 
to be a parable of their own incompetence 
and transitory nature. koopuxkdy is 
best illustrated in Rendel Harris’ Teach- 
ing of the Apostles, p. 71 ff. He has 
collected a number of passages from 
early Christian writers which show that 
a ‘‘cosmic”’ mystery or symbol was ‘“‘a 
symbol or action wrought upon the stage 
of this world to illustrate what was doing 
or to be done on a higher plane’. His 
quotation from Athanasius is especially 
convincing “Qowep 7 éxxAnola tirotdc- 
oeTat TO Kupla, ottTw Kal al yuvaikes 
Tots Gvipaow év mao. an aitav yap 
TOV KOTPLKOV, dv Oéhwpev, kal TA avw 
yootpev. This significant word standing 
at the close of the sentence sufficiently 
indicates the incompetence of the whole. 
The first covenant had its holy place but 
it was koopikéy. For the same reason 
he goes on to enumerate the articles con- 
tained in the Gytov. He wishes to bring 
before us the care with which all its 
arrangements were made: nothing was 
haphazard and meaningless. The suc- 
ceeding verses are indeed the resumption 
of viii. 5, ‘See that you make all things 
according to the type shown thee in the 
mount ’’. 

Ver 2. oxnvy} yap katTeokeva- 
a6... “For a tent was constructed, 
the fore-tent, in which were” its appro- 
priate contents. oKxnv%,atent. ‘Ob- 
servandum est in primis hanc description- 
em non ad templum sed ad tabernaculum 
accommodari; quia nimirum noster hic 
scriptor ea proprie quae Moses secundum 
exemplar ipsi in monte propositum 
fabricavit, cum rebus ipsis coelestibus 
comparat” (Beza). On the construction 
in which the noun is first conceived 
indefinitely and is then more clearly 
defined by the attributive, whose import 
thus receives special prominence, see 
Winer, p. 174. ] wpa@tn, the outer, 
that into which anyone first entered, 
twice the size of the inner and entered 
from the east (see Macgregor on Exodus, 
and appendix by Gillies on construction 
of tabernacle). Large tents were usually 


divided into an outer and an inner, a 
first and a second. And a tent being 
windowless, } Avxvta was a necessary 
article of furniture; the lamp-stand, or 
‘“‘candlestick”” reminding men that the 
light of day, the light common to all, was 
not sufficient to guide toGod. Cf. Exod. 
XXV. 31-39; and Zech., c. iv. kal 4 
tpamela for the making of the table 
instructions are recorded in Exod. xxv. 
23-30, concluding with the injunction 
“Thou shalt set upon the table show- 
bread before me alway.’ In Lev. xxiv. 
6 it is called ‘‘the pure table,” because 
made of “pure” gold. kat 4 wpd0e- 
ois TOV &ptwv “and the setting 
forth of the loaves”’ called in Exod. xl. 
23 (P.) ‘loaves of the setting forth”. In 
Exod. xxv. 30 the command is given 
érrOjoers ert T. TpdtreLav ApTovs évwr- 
lous évavtiov pov, the loaves here being 


called Dp DMT? bread of the face or 


presence. In Lev. xxiv. 5-9 minute in- 
structions for their composition are given 
and for their ‘“‘setting forth,” and it is 
added %oovrar eis EpTous cis dvdpvnow 
ampoxe(peva, t. Kuptov. In 1 Chron. the 
loaves are called 7. wpo0écews translating 


npwWwrAN ond breadoftherow. On 


the meaning of the ‘‘show bread’’ see 
Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites, 
207 ff. ‘*The table of show bread has its 
closest parallel in the Jectisternia of an- 
cient heathenism, when a table laden 
with meats was spread beside the idol.’’ 
‘But the idea that the gods actually 
consume the solid food that is deposited 
at their shrines is too crude to subsist 
without modification beyond the savage 
state of society; the ritual may survive, 
but the sacrificial gifts . . . will come to 
be the perquisite of the priests’. Cf. 
Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals, 215-20. 
HTts Adyeraradya. ‘The qualita- 
tive relative directs attention to the features 
of the place which determine its name as 
‘Holy’’’ (Westcott). G@yva is neuter 
plural, as in ver. 3. So Theodoret 
rejecting the reading @yfa. For this name 
see Lev. x. 4; Num, ili. 22; but in LXX 
always with the article, here omitted, 
possibly, to bring out more prominently 
the holy character of the place. 

Ver. 3. peta S875 Sevrepor 
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katamwétagpa. ‘And after the 
second veil the tent which is called ‘ Holy 
of Holies,’’”’ not, as Westcott, ‘‘a tent 
[was prepared] which is called,” for ‘‘ when 
attributives are placed after with the 
article, the article before the substantive 
is dropped” (Buttmann, p. 92). The 
participle with the article as usual takes 
the place of a relative clause. pera in 
a local sense [non-classical, Blass, p. 133], 
which is here closely akin to the tem- 
poral = after the entrant has passed the 
second veil. The second veil separated 
the Holy place from the Holy of Holies, 
and as being the significant veil was 
sometimes spoken of without Sevrepov, 
simply as T6 kataméraopa, see chap. vi. 
19; Mat. xxvii. 51, etc. Instructions for 
making and hanging it are given in Exod. 
XXV1. 31-35 ; and in ver. 36 the outer veil 
is described. The outer veil is sometimes 
called katamétaopa but more commonly 
émlomactpov, Exod. xxvi. 36, xxxv. I5 
etc. The inner tent was called the dyva 


ayiwv, translating =) 7) wr} which 


in Hebrew idiom is equivalent to a super- 
lative. 

Ver. 4. xpvaotv gxovaca Oup- 
tatyptov. ... The inner tent is char- 
acterised by its furnishings, a golden 
altar of incense and the ark of the coven- 
ant. @vptatyptov is rendered both 
in A.V. and R.V. by “censer” following 
the Vulgate, ‘‘aureum habens thuribu- 
lum ;” Grotius ‘‘@vp: hic non est mensa, 
sed impositum mensae batillum;’’ and 
others. In doing so the usage of the 
LXX< is followed, for in 2 Chron. xxvi. 19, 
Ezek. viii. 11, 4 Mac. vii. r1—the only 
instances of its occurrence—it renders 


Nw" = censer; while “altar of 


incense” is rendered by 8vovacryprov 
Ovpidpatos, see Lev. iv. 7, 1 Chron. vii. 
49, etc. But Philo (p. 512 A, 668, C), 
Josephus Ant., iii. 6, 8, and the versions 
of Symmachus and Theodotion in Exod. 
xxxi, use @vpraryptov for ‘‘altar of in- 
cense’’, Besides, the form of the word 
indicates that it could be used of any- 
thing on which incense is offered. It 
was, therefore, understood of the ‘‘ altar” 
by Clement Alex. and other fathers; by 
Calvin, who says, ‘“‘quo nomine altare 


KiBwrdy ths SiaOjkns meptkekahuppéerny wdvTobey xpuclw, év n 
otdpvos xpuc exouon 73 pdvva, Kal i pdBSos “Aapdv 4 Bacty- 


suffitus vel thymiamatis potius intelligo 
quam thuribulum ;”’ and by most modern 
scholars. As has frequently been urged 
it is incredible that in describing the fur- 
niture of the tabernacle there should be 
no mention of the altar of incense. Diffi- 
culty has been felt regarding the position 
here jassigned to it, for in fact it stood 
outside the veil; and the author has been 
charged with error. But the change from 
év 7 of ver. 2 to €xovea is significant, 
and indicates that it was not precisely 
its local relations he had in view, but 
rather its ritual associations, ‘‘its close 
connection with the ministry of the Holy 
of Holies on the day of atonement, of 
which he is speaking” (Davidson). The 
altar was indeed so strictly connected 
with the Sancta Sanctorum that in the 
directions originally given for its construc- 
tion this was brought out (Exod. xxx. 1-6). 
‘© Thou shalt set it before the veil (aé- 
vayTl T. KaTaweTagpatos) that is over 
the ark of the testimony,” and in ver. ro, 
“it is most holy (@ytov Tév Gylwv) to the 
Lord”. In x Kings vi. 20 it is also said 
of Solomon that he made the altar ot 
incense kata mpéocwmov Tod SaPlp “in 
front of the oracle,’ which brings it 
into direct connection with the ark 
Cf. also 1 Kings ix. 25. xpuoovv, 
although made of shittim wood it was 
overlaid with gold and is often called 
“golden”. Here emphasis is laid upon 
its golden appearance as being worthy of 
itsuse. kal thy ktBwrov... “and 
the ark of the covenant covered all over 
with gold”. «tBwrds, a box or chest 
(in Aristoph. Wasps, 1056, wardrobe) or 
ark (a word still used in Scotland, where 
the meal-chest is known as the meal-ark). 
In LXX and N.T. appropriated to the 
chest in the Holy of Holies or to the ark 
in which Noah was rescued. For its con- 
struction see Exod. xxv. 10. Wepukek. 
wavto8ev xpvaie representing “in- 
side and outside" €vwOev Kat éEwbev 
Xpvewerers atryv of Exod. xxv. Ir. 
Here called ris 8ta0yKns because 
in 1t were kept at wAdnes 7. 81a- 
Ons ‘the tables of the covenant” on 
which were written the ten command- 
ments, the sum of the terms to which the 
people swore on entering the covenant. 
Therefore called in Exod. xxxi. 18 wAdkes 
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faptuptov. These tables were, in LXX, 
first spoken of as mvia (ra wvéla To 
AlOva, Exod. xxiv. 12). They are called 
a\des in Exod. xxxi.18. Paul also uses 
this word in contrasting the stone tables 
of the Law with the odpxivat mAdkes of 
the heart. In 1 Kings viii. 9 it is stated 
that when Solomon’s Temple was dedi- 
cated these tables were the sole contents 
of the ark. In the tabernacle, however, 
as here described the ark also contained 
oTdnVvOS XPVTH CxovTga Td pave 
va ‘fa golden jar containing manna,” 
as directed in Exod. xvi. 33, 34, Moses 
said to Aaron AdBe ordpvov xpvaodv 
éva, where it is masculine; in Aristoph. 
Plut. 545, feminine (see Stephanus, s.v.). 
Usually it was of earthenware and used 
for holding wine, honey, etc. Té pavva 
in Exod. pay is the form used; in the 
other books pdvva. kal  paBSos 
*Aapov i BAaotricaaa, as related 
in Num. xvii. 1-10, when the rods of the 
tribes were laid up before the Lord to 
determine who were the legitimate priests, 
i8od éBldornaev 7 P4BS0s Aapav. Chrys- 
ostom remarks that the contents of the 
ark were venerable and significant memor- 
ials of Israel’s rebellion; the tables of the 
covenant for the first were broken on ac- 
count of their sin; the manna reminding 
them of their murmuring; the rod that 
budded of their jealousy of Aaron. 
tmepdavw Sé attis xepovPeiv 
SdEns...‘ Andover it [the ark] Cheru- 
bim of glory, overshadowing the mercy- 
seat’? [‘‘obumbrantia propitiatorium”’ 
(Vulg.)]. According to Exod. xxv. 18-22, 
the Cherubim were to be two in number, 
made of gold, one at each end of the ark, 
looking towards one another, and over- 
shadowing the mercy seat with their 
wings [ovonidLovtes év tais mrépviw 
avtay ért rot tkaornpiov]. The Cheru- 
bim seem to have symbolised, in the 
manner of the Assyrians and Egyptians, 
the creatures of God, all that is best in 
creation, by a combination of excellences 
found in no single creature. In Ezekiel, 
i. 10 they have four faces, of a man, a 
lion, an ox, and an eagle, representing 
respectively intelligence, strength, stead- 
fastness, rapidity. But cf. Davidson. p. 
173 and Cheyne’s art. in Encycl, Bibl. 


86s, the Cherubim are here called 
“of glory,” probably because closely 
attached to and, as it were, attendant 
upon, the place of the manifestation of 
the divine glory. [‘‘Als Tyrdger der 
Herrlichkeit, in welcher die gottliche 
Gnadengegenwart sich kund that” 
(Weiss).] T6 tXNaotTyprov. In Exod. 
xxy. 17 Moses is instructed to make a 


golden cover [N53] to be laid upon 


the lid of the ark, and this instruction 
the LXX renders by the words toujoets 
ihaotrpioy émiSena yxpvoiov Kabapod. 
The word éri0ewa alone, without any 
qualifying adjective, would have been an 


adequate translation of nn), for both 


words mean “‘acover”. But ériOena 
is nowhere else used in the LXX to 


translate m5, which is regularly 


translated by tAkaoryptov, although this 
word does not express the idea of a material 
covering. [Philomore than once remarks 
upon this. In De Profug., 19, in speaking 
of symbols, he says tis thew Svvdpews Td 
erica tHS KLBwTod, Karel Se avTd 
ikaoryprov. And in Vit. Mos. iii. 68, 
As éridepa doavel mapa Td Aeydpevov 
év tepats BiBAows trkacrrypiov.] The 
reason of this usage is to be found in the 
fact that this ‘‘cover” was sprinkled 
with blood on the day of atonement, and 
came, therefore, to be associated with the 
covering of sin. Indeed, the Hebrew 
word which denotes the material covering 
is that which is regularly used to express 
the covering ofsin. The original éw(@ena 
thus became a tXaorypiov érlOepa and 
finally thaoryprov. (See Deissmann, 
Bibelstud. p. 121-132.) wept Ov... 
pépos ‘of which we cannot now speak 
in detail”. éoriv, ascommonly in classi- 
cal Greek = tkeort. ka Ta WEpos =One 
by one. Examplesin Wetsteinand Bleek 
(see especially Plato, Theaet. 1578, where 
it is opposed to GApo.rpa). 

Vv. 6-10. Significance of these ar- 
rangements. 

Ver. 6. rovTwv Se otTws kaTeo- 
kevagopévwv... ‘And after these 
things had been thus furnished, into the 
fore-tent, indeed, the priests enter con- 
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tinually in the performance of their 
services, but into the inner the High 
Priest alone once a year not without 
blood.” This is the particular 8xalopa 
Aart. (ver. 1) to which he wishes to direct 
attention, the inaccessible sacredness of 
the inner chamber, as revealed in the 
constant openness of the outer-tent, the 
mysterious closeness of the inner. Kat- 
eokevaopeéevey perfect; the arrange- 
ments were made with a view to the 
abiding service of the first covenant. 
S.tamwavTos, continuously, opposed to 
amag. ver. 7. etotaoty present tense, 
as in Homer, Aristoph., Plato, Xenophon. 
It is not easy to determine whether this 
present implies the contemporaneous 
continuance of the services referred to. 
Tholuck thinks Bleek very ‘‘ unreason- 
able”’ in concluding that it involves that 
the ark and the services connected with it 
were extant; but Bleek after reconsider- 
ation, finds himself unable to yield the 
point to “‘ Freund Tholuck”’. Davidson 
says, ‘‘ The present ‘go in’ does not 
imply that the Levitical service still 
continued when this was written; the 
present is that of the record in Scripture.” 
The Vulgate shows its preference by 
tendering ‘‘introibant”. The truth seems 
to be that although the temple services 
were yet upheld, the use of the present 
tense here and in vv. 7, 11, etc., does not 
involve that. trasNartpetasémirte- 
AotvTes, not, as Vulg., ‘ sacrificiorum 
officia consummantes,” for these rather 
belonged to the court of the priests ; but 
“ performing their services ” of trimming 
the lamp and offering incense; see 
Edersheim, The Temple; Its ministry, 
etc., Pp. 130-140. émutedetv is used in 
Herod. and in Diod. Sic., and in Philo, 
for the accomplishing of religious services 
but it is not so used in the LXX. 

Ver. 7. eis 8& trhv Sevtépay 
amak trot éviavtTov... The law 
is given in Lev. xvi., both negatively and 
positively; negatively in ver. 2 ph eio- 
Topevéc0w mwacav pay eis TO GyLov 
€oWTEpov T. KaTaTeTdopaTos—promis- 
cuous or continuous, daily entrance was 
forbidden; and positively, in ver 34 &wat 
Tov éviavTov, t.c.. one day each year, 
viz., on the day of Atonement, the tenth 
of the seventh month the High Priest is 
to enter. On that day the High Priest 
was to enter the Holiest at least thrice, 
first with the incense, then with the blood 


of the bullock which atoned for his own 
sins and those of his house, and finally 
with the blood of the goat for the sins of 
the people. pdvos 6 dpxtepedvs in 
contrast ‘with of tepets of ver. 6. This 
point is also emphasised by Philo, De 
Mon., p. 821 E., where he says that the 
things inside the veil were hidden from 
everyone mAny évi TO Gpxrepet, and by 
Josephus (Bell. ¥ud.v. 5, 7) etoyjer &rag 
kat’ éviavTov pdves. See also Ley. xvi. 
17. The law was emphasised by the 
destruction of Nadab and Abhu, Lev. x. 
1. The Holiness of the Presence and 
the difficulty of access was further il- 
lustrated and enforced by the demand 
that sacrifice should open the way o¥v 
xwpls atpartos. This blood was 
offered, i.e., sprinkled with the finger on 
the ttagryptov, first, the blood of the 
calf to cleanse from his own sins, and 
then, the blood of the goat to atone for 
the people’s sins. [€auvtod is manifestly 
under the direct government of taép and 
does not follow adyvonpatey. This word 
does not occur in Lev. xvi.; on the con- 
trary the strongest words are used, avo- 
pla, Guapria, adixia, but cf. v. 2.] 
These three points, then, bring out the 
impossibility of free access to the Presence ; 
not Stawravrés but aGrak Tr. éviavTod; 
not of tepets promiscuously, but pdvos 6 
G&pxtepevs; not freely, but od xwpls aip- 
aros. This was the Sixalepa Aatpeias 
which could not be neglected under pain 
of death. What did it signify? totro 
SnArAodvTos T wvevpatos... 
“ this the Holy Spirit signifying, that the 
way into the Holy of Holies has not yet 
been made manifest, while the fore-tent 
has still a place”. SxnAodtveros, the 
Holy Spirit is viewed as the author of the 
ritual and as meaning to teach by every 
part of it. Waughan compares 1 Pet. i._ 
11 and adds, ‘“ As there O.T. prophecy, so 
here O.T. ritual, is ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit.’ rhv tr. aylwv 68dv “the 
way into the Holiest” asin viii. 2. Ac- 
cess to the Holy of Holies being thus 
barred was an intimation that the true 
access to God had not yet been furnished 
and that therefore worship and fellowship 
with God (that is, religion) were not yet 
perfect. [Cf. Theoph. 4 1. Gylwv 68és, 
TovTéoTlv h eis T. ovpavdv ecicodos. 
Weiss, “der Weg zum_ himmlischen 
Heiligthum”’.] So long as the fore-tent 
(tis mpotys oxyvis) has an appointed 
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place as part of the Divine arrangements 
for worship (¢xovoys ordowy as in Polyd. 
Vv. 5, 3) this signifies that the very Pre- 
sence of God is inaccessible. The very 
object of the division of the Tabernacle 
into two rooms, an outer and an inner, 
was to impress men with the fact that 
the way of access had not actually been 
disclosed (meavepGoGar). Hence the 
appropriateness of the rending of the veil 
as the symbol that by the perfected work 
and sacrifice of Christ the new and living 
way (x. 20) was opened. 

Ver.9. Hris wapaBody eis... 
“for this is a parable for the time [then] 
present,” for the contemporary period. 
ATs has for its antecedent oxyvas. This 
is the simplest construction (Cf. Winer, 
p. 207). That suggested by Primasius 
and Vaughan—“ Which thing (the fact of 
there being a wpaty oKyvi separate from 
the Holy of Holies) was a parable”—is 
grammatically admissible. eis tr. kat- 
pov Tov éveotynKOTAa, “for the time 
being’. In the usual division of time 
into past, present and future, the present 
was termed 6 éveords. But present to 
whom? Several interpreters reply, To 
those living under the Christian dispensa- 
tion. So especially Delitzsch and Alford. 
But N.T. usage, and especially the usage 
of this Epistle which speaks of the Chris- 
tian dispensation as ‘‘the coming age”’ 
(vi. 5), ‘‘the future world” (ii. 5), indi- 
cates that “‘the present time” must refer 
to the O.T. period. Besides, the opposi- 
tion to Katpds S:opAdécews points in the 
same direction; as also does the clause 
under xa’ fv. ig is here “with refer- 
ence to”. And the meaning is, that the 
outer tent which did not itself contain 
God’s presence, but rather stood barring 
access to it, was a parable of the entire 
dispensation. In other words, this Taber- 
nacle arrangement was a striking symbol 
of the Mosaic economy which could not 
of itself effect spiritual approach and 
abiding fellowship with God. The Le- 
vitical 8ikatdpara themselves, on the 


ground of which all these arrangements 
proceed, emphatically declared their own 
inadequacy. Wrapped up in them was 
the truth that they could not bring the 
worshipper into God’s presence. xa6’ 
fv 8Gpa re... “in accordance with 
which [parable] are offered both gifts 
and sacrifices that cannot perfect him 
that doth the service as regards con- 
science, being only ordinances of the 
flesh resting upon meats and drinks 
and divers washings, imposed until 
a time of rectification”. Ka@ fv- 
referring to mapaBoAn; it is in accord- 
ance with the parabolic significance of 
the Tabernacle and its arrangements, that 
gifts and sacrifices were offered which 
could only purge the flesh, not the con- 
science. py Suvapevat, Winer’s note 
(p. 608) is misleading. Cf. Jebb’s Ap- 
pendix to Vincent and Dickson’s Modern 
Greek, p. 340. ‘In later Greek, py 
tended to usurp the place of ov,” especi- 
ally with participles. Cf. Blass, 255. 
Kata ovvelSynotvy Tereraoar 
means, to give to the worshipper the 
consciousness that he is inwardly cleansed 
from defilement and is truly in commu- 
nion with God; to bring conscience finally 
into peace. 

Ver. 10. pdévov éwt Bpdpaciy 
-. . pévoy evidently introduces the 
positive aspect of the virtue of the ‘‘ gifts 
and sacrifices,’ thus more closely defining 
py Suvdpevar kara cuvelSnoww Tederaoat 
. . . the gifts and sacrifices are not able 
to bring the worshipper into a final rest 
as regards conscience, only having effect 
so far as regards meats and drinks and 
divers washings—ordinances of the flesh, 
not of the conscience, imposed until a 
time of rectification. The change of 
preposition from kata to éat need excite 
no surprise (cf. Aristotle’s frequent change 
of preposition, e.g., Eth. Nic., iv. 3, 26); 
and here there is a slight distinction in 
the reference. émt has frequently the 
meaning “in connection with,” ‘ with 
regard to” asin Luke xii. 52; John xii. 
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16; Acts xxi. 24 [see especially Donald- 
son’s excellent treatment of this pre- 
position (Greek Gram., p. 518) showing 
that with the dative it signifies absolute 
superposition, t.€., rest upon, or close to, 
hence addition, subsequence and suc- 
cession, then ‘‘ that which is close by us 
as a suggesting cause, accompaniment, 
motive, or condition”’. él Tots Tr. pf{Awv 
Gyaboits datSpol yryvdpeba, “we are 
cheerful on account of the prosperity of 
our friends”. dévopaflor 8? wavra Tatra 
éml rats SdEats Tod peyddou Ldov “ but 
were to give all these things names from 
in accordance with) the opinions of the 
great monster” (Plato, Rep. 493, c).] The 
meaning then is that the virtue (Suvdpevat) 
of the gifts and sacrifices is only in 
relation to defilements occasioned by eat- 
ing and drinking or neglecting the enjoined 
purifications. Stkav@patra capKkos 
may either be construed as a contemptuous 
exclamation appended, or it may be 
softened by otoat “whichare”. péxpt 
katpov StopAdcews ‘usque ad 
tempus correctionis”. 8idpAwors is 
a making straight or right; used by 
Hippocrates of reducing a fracture, by 
Aristotle of repairing roads and houses, 
by Polybius of paying debts, of education, 
etc. It means, putting things right, 
bringing matters into a satisfactory 
state, and is thus used of the introduction 
of the new covenant, in confirmation of 
viii, 8. No term could better express 
this writer’s view of the characteristic of 
Messianic times. 

Ver. 11. Xprgtds Sé wapayev- 
dpevos.. .‘ But Christ having arrived 
a High Priest of the good things that were 
to be, He, through the greater and more 
perfect tabernacle not made with hands, 
that is, not of this creation, nor yet 
through blood of he-goats and calves, but 
through his own blood, entered once for 
all into the Holy of Holies, and obtained 
eternal redemption.” The main thought 
of the verse is that Christ has obtained 
eternal redemption; the 88, therefore, 
which introduces it, refers to the inability 
of the Levitical gifts and sacrifices to 
perfect the worshipper. The | greater 
efficiency of Christ’s ministry results from 
its being exercised in a more perfect 
tabernacle and with a truer sacrifice. 


mwmapayevdpevos, scarcely, as Vulg. 
“‘assistens’”? rather “having arrived,” 
as in Matt. ii. 1, iii. 1, 13; and frequently 
in Luke andActs. Cf. Isa.Ixii. 11. “1808 
oo. 6 cwtip wWapaytiverat . . . Here it is 
in fulfilment of the expectation aroused 
by péxpt. apxtepeds TOV ped. 
“The genitive gives the subject of the 
high priestly action. High Priest, con- 
cerned about, ministering in, securing and 
applying by His ministry 7a pédd. ayaba. 
The genitive here is nearly equivalent to 
the accusative Ta mpds Tov Oedy in ii. 
17’? (Vaughan). The good things that 
were to be under the new covenant are 
specified in viii. 10-12; they surpassed all 
expectation, however. “The High 
Priest” of the good things coming, is a 
notable title. Possibly it is only equiv- 
alent to ‘‘High Priest of the new 
covenant,” the contents being used to 
stand for the whole dispensation, but 
more probably the writer has in view the 
slender benefits obtained by the Levitical 
High Priest, and contrasts them with the 
illimitable good mediated by Christ. Sta 
THS +++ OKNVAS -.- OV TAVTHS 
THS KTLoews. The meaning of dra 
in ver. rr favours the understanding of it 
here not in a local (Weiss, etc.) but an 
instrumental sense, ‘‘ by means of”. It 
was because He was High Priest not in the 
earthly but the heavenly tabernacle that 
He was able to secure these great results. 
No doubt 814 in a similar connection in 
iv. 14 and x. 20 is used locally. But this 
sense is not so applicable here. Christ is 
represented here as the High Priest 
ministering in the tabernacle, not passing 
through it (Cf. Davidson and Westcott). 
THS petLovos Kal TeX. TKyVAS, 
the tabernacle greater and more perfect 
than that which has been described in the 
preceding verses, and which has itself 
been mentioned as the scene of Christ’s 
ministry, viii.2. This tabernacle is ‘‘ not 
made with hands” od yxerpomwouynrton, 
as in ver. 243; equivalent to Hv émntev 6 
Kupuos ovk &vOpwiros, viii. 2. Our Lord 
characterised the temple as xetpomrotynrov, 
Mark Ixiy. 58. Being of human manu- 
facture, viii. 2, it could be only a symbolic 
dwelling for God and a symbolic worship 
was appropriate. The words od rav- 
™THS THS KTLoews are added in ex- 
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planation, although, as Bleek remarks, 
they are certainly no clearer than the 
words they are meant to explain. They 
are, however, more significant; for they 
point out that the tabernacle in which 
Christ ministers does not belong to this 
world at all, has no place among created 
things and is thus in striking contrast to 
the Gytov koopixdy of ver. 1. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that Field 
(Otium Norv., p. 229) has shown reason 
for believing that we should translate 
‘not of ordinary erection”. “ By travrns 
I understand vulgaris, quae vulgo dict- 
tury” ; and «tious he sees no occasion to 
take in any other sense than that in 
which xrifewy is commonly applied to a 
city (3 Esd. iv. 53) or to the tabernacle 
itself (Lev. xvi. 16). This meaning of 
tavrns, though warranted by the LXX 
cited by Field is, however, rare; and the 
sense is a little flat, whereas the other 
interpretation is full of significance. 

Ver. 12. od8é SV atpartos tpa- 
yov... Not only was the place of 
ministry different, the sacrifice offered 
also was different. ‘‘ Not without blood,” 
could the High Priest make his annual 
entry (ver. 7), but it was with the blood 
of a calf for himself and of a he-goat for 
the people. In LXX of Lev. xvi. the 
tpayos is uniformly called xipapos but 
in Aquila’s version tpéyos is used in ver. 
8 and in Symmachus in wy. 8 and 10. 
Sia S€ rod iSlov atpartos, “So 
only could He enter for us. As the 
Eternal Son He has a right there; as the 
High Priest of man, He enters in virtue 
of the sacrifice of Himself’ (Vaughan). 
édamaé, as in vii. 27, in contrast to the 
ever-recurring annual entrance; and pre- 
paring the way for the statement of the 
last clause, atwviav AVTpwotyv evp- 
dpevos. Rutherford (New Phryn., p. 
215) says evpdpnv for evpdpnv represents 
a common corruption of late Greek, but 
Veitch seems to think instances of its oc- 
currence in Attic have been tampered 
with, See Tholuck zm loc.; and Blass, 
G.G., p. 45. Probably the aorist parti- 
ciple here expresses the result of the ac- 
tion of the main verb, eio7AOev. ‘“ But 
it is possible that eioqAOev is used to 
describe the whole High Priestly act, 
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including both the entrance into the holy 
place and the subsequent offering of the 
blood, and that etpdevos is thus a par- 
ticiple of identical action. In either case 
it should be translated not having ob- 
tained as in R.V. but obtaining or and 
obtained” (Burton M. & T., 66). [Weiss 
accurately ‘‘Der nachgestellte Participi- 
alsatz driickt aus, was in und mit diesem 
Eingehen geschah”’.] On the use of the 
Mid. in N.T. see Thayer, s.v. Here it 
can only mean that Christ obtained sal- 
vation by offering Himself. Avtpwors 
must, in consistency with the passage, be 
understood of the deliverance from guilt 
which enabled the worshipper to enter 
God’s presence. From this flow all other 
spiritual blessings. It is here termed 
atwvia in contrast to the deliverance 
achieved by the Levitical High Priest, 
which had to be repeated year by year. 
Christ obtained a redemption which was 
absolute and for ever valid. 

Ver.13. et yap To atpa... “For 
if the blood of goats and bulls and an 
heifer’s ashes sprinkling the unclean 
purify as regards the cleanness of the 
flesh, how much rather shall the blood of 
the Christ, who through eternal spirit 
offered Himself without blemish to God, 
cleanse your conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God” The writer thus 
justifies the affirmation of ver. 12 that by 
offering His own blood Christ obtained 
eternal redemption. omodés Sapad- 
ews, the law of purification with the 
ashes of the Sdpadts muppa Gpwpos is 
given in Num. xix., where we find the 
characteristic words of this verse, o7ro8és, 
Gpwpos, ayvilw, pavtiopds, Kalapds, 
but kowodv (not used in LXX) is replaced 
by Gkdbaptos. KEeKOLV@pEeVvONUS, 
“made common,” i.¢., profane, cere- 
monially unclean. Defilement was con- 
tracted by touching a dead body, or enter- 
ing into a house in which a corpse was 
lying, or touching a bone or a tomb; and 
to enter the Tabernacle while thus defiled 
was to incur the penalty of being cut off 
from Israel. The water in, which lay the 
ashes of the burned heifer was therefore 
provided for purification (W8wp pavtrurpov) 
and by using it the worshipper was again 
rendered fit for entrance to the worship of 
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God. favrifovea governs kexow. and 
is not to be translated as if it were a pas- 
sive; so Vulg., ‘‘aspersus inquinatos 
sanctificat”” (cf. Calvin and Bengel). 
a&ytafet, the meaning is determined by 
its use in Num. xix., where it signifies the 
removal of ceremonial defilement: the 
taking away of that which rendered the 
person “common” or ‘profane,’ and 
the qualifying him for again worshipping 
God. This ayvacpds extended wpds 
THY THS TapKkos KabapdtyTa, 
‘Cin the direction of’’ (vi. 11) or “in rela- 
tion to” (ii. 17, v. 1) (cf. Weiss). The 
flesh is here opposed to “‘ the conscience ” 
of ver. 14. It was only the flesh that 
was defiled by attending to the dead; and 
only the flesh that was cleansed by the 
presctibed sprinkling. Defilement and 
cleanring were alike symbolic. It was 
within a well-defined ceremonial limit 
these sacrifices and washings availed. 
What kind of water, no matter how mixed 
with heifer’s ashes, could reach and wash 
the soul ? 

Ver. 144. wéo@ paddAov Td atpa 
tot Xpuicrov. ... The Levitical 
sacrifices had their congruous effect, the 
sacrifice of Christ must also have its ap- 
propriate result. The blood offered was 
not of bulls and goats but of “the 
Christ ;’’ it was not with another’s blood 
(vicarious, ver. 25) but with His own He 
entered God’s presence. His was not a 
bodily sacrifice but 8:4 mvedparos aiw- 
viov. Os Sua mvevpaTos aiwviou 
« «+» Ocg@. This clause is inserted to 
justify the efficacy of the blood of Christ 
in cleansing theconscience. It had virtue 
to cleanse the conscience because it was 
the blood of one ‘‘ who through eternal 
spirit offered Himself blameless to God”. 
How are we to understand 84 mv. aiw- 
viov? Riehm considers it a parellel ex- 
pression to that of vii. 16, kata S¥vapiv 
Cwfs akaradvtov, and that it is here 
used to bring out the idea that Christ 
having an eternal spirit was thereby able 
to perform the whole work of atonement, 
not merely dying on the cross but passing 
through that death to present Himself 
before God. So too Davidson, Weiss and 
others. This involves that mpooyveyKev 
refers not to the cross but to the appear- 
ance before God, subsequently to the 


death. And it does not account for the 
absence of the article. It seems more 
relevant to the passage and more con- 
sistent with the purpose of the clause (to 
show the ground of the efficacy of the 
blood of Christ) to understand the words 
as expressing the spiritual nature of the 
sacrifice which gave it eternal validity. 
It had superior efficacy to the blood of 
bulls and goats because it was not of the 
flesh merely, but was expressive of the 
spirit. It is the spirit prompting the 
sacrifice and giving it efficacy, which the 
writer seeks to indicate. Over against 
the ‘ ordinances of the flesh” which made 
the slaughter of animals compulsory and 
a mere matter of letting material blood, 
he sets this wholly different sacrifice 
which was prompted and inspired by 
spirit and belonged wholly to the sphere 
of spiritual and eternal things. [Spzritus 
opponitur conditioni animantum ratione 
carentium (ver. 13, Bengel) ; ‘‘ bezeichnet 
das Lebensprinzip, in dessen Kraft, von 
dem beseelt und angetrieben Christus sich 
opferte” (Kiibel)]. It was the spirit 
underlying and expressed in the sacrifice 
which gave it all its potency. Spirit is 
eternal and can alone be efficacious in 
eternalthings. €avtéyv. The Levitical 
High Priest, as stated in ver. 25, entered 
the holy place év atpat. &\dotpie, but 
Christ 814 rot iS{ov atparos. Also goats 
and calves were of no great value, but 
what Christ offered was of infinite value. 
Two points are brought out by éavrév. 
(t) He offered not a vicarious victim; 
but, as Priest, offered the only true sacri- 
fice, Himself. Therefore His blood had 
cleansing efficacy. (2) He offered not a 
cheap animal, but the most precious of 
sacrifices. mpooyveyKev, i.¢., on the 
cross; for the clause is an explanation of 
the value of the blood. Cf. ver. 28. 
&pwpov without blemish, perfect, as 
required in the Levitical sacrifices, but 
now with an ethical significance, and 
therefore possessing an ethical validity. 
This explains how the blood of Christ 
should not merely furnish ceremonial 
cleanness but kaOapuet THY ouv- 
e(Synorv ipav ard vexpov Z py- 
ov, a Characterisation of sins suggested 
by the context. Works that defile; as 
the touching of a dead body defiled the 
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Ojkn, 16. Odvarov dvdykn dépecOar 


worshipper. Works from which a man 
must be cleansed before he can enter 
God’s presence. A pause might be made 
before épywv, from dead—(not bodies but) 
works. [KkaOapifw, Hellenistic; see Anz. 
Subsidia, 374. Inclass. kabatpw is used, 
as in Herod. i, 44, Tov adtds ddvov éxa- 
Onpe, and Asch. Choeph. 72.) This 
cleansing is preparatory to the worship 
of the living God eis TO AatTpeverv 
@€6 Covert. The living God, who is 
all life, can suffer no taint of death in His 
worshippers. Death moral and physical 
cannot exist in His presence. Aatpev- 
euv, ‘‘ad serviendum, in perpetuum, 
modo beatissimo et vere sacerdotali”’ 
(Bengel). 

Ver.15. kal Sra toto, “And on 
this account,”’ that is to say, because, as 
stated in ver. 14, Christ’s blood cleanses 
the conscience from dead works and thus 
fits men to draw near to God, 8ta0yKns 
Kkaivyas peoityns éotiv, “He is 
mediator of a new covenant”, The old 
covenant with sacrifices which could only 
cleanse the flesh allowed sins to accumu- 
late. But Christ, asabove stated, obtained 
cleansing from sins, and so laid the 
essential foundation of a new covenant, 
Vili. 12. 6Tws Oavadtovyevopevoy 
.. . that a death having taken place for 
deliverance from the transgressions [com- 
mitted] under the first covenant, those 
who have been called might receive the 
promised eternal inheritance”. Even 
under the old covenant this inheritance 
had been promised. A gospel had been 
preached to them, and they had been 
invited, iv. 2. God being during that 
period the covenant God of the people, 
this involved eternal good. But until 
their transgressions were atoned for they 
could not receive the inheritance. The 
sacrifices under the old covenant could 
not atone for sin, therefore a new cove- 
nant with a death which could atone was 
necessary; in order that such a death 
having taken place and their sins being 
removed they might receive fulfilment of 
the promise. The retrospective reference 
of the death of Christ is here affirmed; as 
in xi. 40 it is stated that without us, 
i.@., without the Christian dispensation, 
the O.T. believers could not be perfected, 
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The words ot kexAnpévot, therefore, 
include not only the Hebrews addressed 
but all who had lived under the O.T. 
dispensation. G@mwokttpwotv.. . 
mwapaBaoewy, the genitive is of the 
object from which redemption is achieved, 
and éml is scarcely ‘‘against” as in 
Vaughan, but rather ‘‘in the time of,” as 
in ix. 26, Phil. i. 3. 

Ver. 16. Sov yap SiabyKy... 
The meaning of these words is doubtful. 
In the LXX 81a0yxy occurs about 280 
times and in all but four instances trans- 


lates mma, covenant. In classical and 


Hellenistic Greek, however, it is the 
common word for ‘ will ’ or “ testament’’ 
(see especially The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Grenfell and Hunt, Part I., 105, etc., 
where the normal meaning of the word 
appears also from the use of G8ud@eros 
for “intestate” and petadiatider Oar for 
“to alter a will”). Accordingly it has 
been supposed by several interpreters that 
the writer, taking advantage of the 
double meaning of 8:a6jky, at this point 
introduces an argument which applies to 
it in the sense of ‘‘ will”’ or “‘ testament,”’ 
but not in the sense of ‘‘ covenant’’; as 
if he said, ‘‘where a testamentary dis- 
position of property is made, this comes 
into force only on the decease of the 
testator”. Odvatov avaykn dbép- 
ec@at Tod Stabepevov “it is 
necessary that the death of him who 
made the disposition be adduced”. On 
the very common omission of the copula 
in the third singular indicative see Butt- 
mann, p. 136. déperOar, ‘‘necesse est 
afferri testimonia de morte testatoris”’ 
(Wetstein). For passages establishing 
its use as a term of the courts for the 
production of evidence, etc., see Field in 
loc. and especially Appian, De Bell. Civil. 
ii. 143, StaOAKar S$ Tod Katoapos &6n- 
coav depdpevat. (See also Elsner in Joc.) 
dépew is apparently even used for ‘to 
register” inthe Oxy, Papyri, Part II., 244. 
The reason of this necessity is given in 
ver.17. SradyKyn yap emt vexpots 
BeBata... ‘for a testament is of 
force with reference to dead people, since 
itis never of any force when the testator 
is alive”. On this interpretation the 
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words mean that before the inheritance, 
alluded to in ver. 15, could become the 
possession of those to whom it had been 
promised, Christ must die. He is thus 
represented asa testator. The illustration 
from the general law relating to wills or 
testaments extends only to the one point 
that Christ’s people could inherit only on 
condition of Christ’s death. The reason 
of Christ’s death receives no illustration. 
He did not die merely to make room for 
the heir. The objections to this interpre- 
tation are (1) the constant Biblical usage 
by which, with one doubtful exception in 
Gal. iti., 8.a6y}Kyn stands for ‘‘ covenant,” 
not for “will”. On this point see the 
strong statement of Hatch, Essays in 
Bibl, Greek, p. 48. ‘‘ There can be little 
doubt that the word must be invariably 
taken in this sense of ‘‘ covenant”’ in the 
N.T., and especially in a book whichis so 
impregnated with the language of the 
LXX as |the epistle to the Hebrews”’. 
(2) His argument regarding covenants 
receives no help from usages which 
obtain in connection with testaments 
which are not covenants. The fact that 
both could be spoken of under the same 
name shows that they were related in 
some way; but presumably the writer 
had in view things and not merely words. 
To adduce the fact that in the case of 
wills the death of the testator is the 
condition of validity, is, of course, no 
proof at all that a death is necessary to 
make a covenant valid. (3) The argu- 
ment of ver. 18 is destroyed if we 
understand vv. 16, 17 of wills; for in this 
verse it is the first covenant that is 
referred to. 

But is it possible to retain the meaning 
“covenant”? Westcott, Rendall, Hatch, 
Moulton and others think it is possible. 
To support his argument, proving the 
necessity of Christ’s death, the writer 
adduces the general law that he who 
makes a covenant does so at the expense 
of life. What is meant becomes plain in 
the 18th verse, for in the covenant there 
alluded to, the covenanting people were 
received into covenant through death. 


That covenant only became valid émt 
vekpots over the dead bodies of the vic- 
tims slain as representing the people. 
Whatever this substitutionary death may 
have meant, it was necessary to the rati- 
fication of the covenant. The sacrifices 
may have been expiatory, indicating that 
all old debts and obligations were can- 
celled and that the covenanters entered 
into this covenant as clean and new men; 
or they may have meant that the terms of 
the covenant were immutable; or that 
the people died to the past and became 
wholly the people of God. In any case 
the dead victims were necessary, and 
without them, xwpts atparos, the coven- 
ant was not inaugurated or ratified. 
Great light has been thrown on this pas- 
sage by Dr. Trumbull in his Blood Coven- 
ant, in which he shows the universality of 
that form of compact and the significance 
of the blood. The rite of interchanging 
blood or tasting one another’s blood, in- 
dicates that the two are bound in one 
life and must be all in all to one an- 
other. On the whole, this interpretation 
is to be preferred. Certainly it connects 
much better with what follows. For 
having shown that by dead victims all 
covenants are ratified, the writer proceeds 
80ev ot8 H wpedty xwpls atz- 
atos évKekatvigortat, ‘wherefore 
not even the first,”—although imperfect 
and temporary—‘ was inaugurated with- 
out blood,” .e., without death. [The per- 
fect here as elsewhere in Hebrews is 
scarcely distinguishable from the aorist.] 
Proof that this s‘atement regarding the 
first covenant is correct he forthwith gives 
in vv. Ig-20. 

Ver1g. AadynOetons yap Taans 
évtoAqs.... “For when Moses had 
spoken to the people every command- 
ment of the law,” this being the need- 
ful preliminary, that the people might 
clearly understand the obligations they 
assumed on entering the covenant, he 
then took the blood of the calves and the 
goats, etc. In Exod. xxiv. 3 ff.,jan ac- 
count is given of the inauguration of the 
first covenant. To that narrative certain 
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additions of no importance are here made. 
In Exodus no mention is made of goats, 
only of pooxdpia. (See Westcott on 
this discrepancy.) Probably this addition 
is due to an echo of vv. 12,13. Water, 
which was added to the blood to prevent 
coagulation or possibly as a symbol of 
cleansing; (cf. Jo. xix. 343; 1 Jo. v. 6) 
scarlet wool, «é«xwos, so called from 
Kéxkos “the grain or berry of the ilex 
coccifera”’ used in dyeing (cf. Lev. xiv. 4) 
and the hyssop or wild marjoram on which 
the wool was tied, are all added as asso- 
ciated with sacrifice in general, and all 
connected with the blood and the sprink- 
ling. épdvtucev here takes the place of 
the kateoxéSace of Exodusand the action 
is not confined to the people as in the 
original narrative but includes atr6 TO 
BuBAtoy, the book itself, that is, even 
the book in which Moses had written 
the words of the Lord, the terms of the 
covenant. Everything connected with the 
covenant bore the mark of blood, of death. 
Again, in ver. 20, instead of the i8ov of 
the LXX, which literally renders the 
Hebrew we have Toto 76 atpa «.7.A., 
a possible echo of our Lord’s words in 
instituting the new covenant, and instead 
of 8ud@ero of Exod. xxiv. 8 we have éve- 
vetXaro corresponding with the évroAy of 
ver. Ig. 

Ver.21. kal tTHvaoknynviyyv de... 
‘‘ And he also in like manner sprinkled 
with the blood the tabernacle and all the 
instruments of the service”. The taber- 
nacle, however, was not yet erected when 
the covenant was instituted. Delitzsch 
supposes that a subsequent though kin- 
dred transaction is referred to; and colour 
is given to this supposition by the separa- 
tion of this verse from ver. 19. But 
against it is the article in t@ aipati, 
‘the blood,’ apparently the blood de- 
fined in vv. I9 and 20; although it is just 
possible the writer may have meant ‘the 
blood”? which formed part of the means 
of service. Neither was it by Moses but 
by Aaron the tabernacle and the altar 
were sprinkled with blood and so cleansed 
on the day of Atonement. When first 
erected } oxyvy Kal mdvTa Ta oKedy 
airis were anointed with oil (Exod. xl. 
g) but Josephus records a tradition that it 
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Xvi. 14. 
was consecrated not only with oil but 
also with blood (Ant. ili. 8, 6). It seems 
that the author adopts this tradition, and 
ascribes to Moses at the original consecra- 
tion of the tabernacle the cleansing rites 
which afterwards were annually per- 
formed by Aaron on the day of Atone- 
ment. 

Ver. 22. kat aoyxedSov év atparte 
mwavtTa... “And one may almost say 
that according to the law all things are 
cleansed with blood, and without blood- 
shedding is no remission”. oyeddv 
qualifies the whole clause and not only 
mévra. Whether it qualifies both clauses, 
as Bleek, Weiss and others suppose, is 
more doubtful. Westcott and Delitzsch 
confine its reference to the first clause. 
év atparte ‘with blood” the usual 
instrumental év. mdvra, all things, 
especially, of course, those that were 
used in God's worship or brought into 
His tabernacle. Water was used for 
cleansing from certain pollutions. kara 
TOV v6pOY, it was not only acontrivance 
of man but the law of God which enacted 
that cleansing must be by blood. kat 
xopts atparekxvaolas, “without 
blood-shedding,” a word which occurs 
only here in Bibl. Greek. See Steph- 
anus s.v. In all the instances cited in 
Stephanus it means the shedding of blood. 
Rendall, then, is quite wrong in main- 
taining (after Tholuck and De Wette) 
that it means, not the shedding but the 
outpouring of the blood at the foot of the 
altar. ‘‘The essential idea attached to 
the one act was destruction of life, of 
the other devotion of the same life to God. 
Hence the typical significance of the two 
acts was also quite distinct; outpouring 
of blood typified in fact, not physical 
death, but spiritual martyrdom by the 
surrender of a living will to God in 
perfect obedience even unto death”. 
Weiss is strictly accurate in his remark, 
‘Cain. kann ohne eine lokale Naherbe- 
stimmung nicht die Ausgiessung des 
Blutes am Altare bezeichnen”. The 
evidence is furnished by Bleek. The 
words, if not suggested by, inevitably 
recall our Lord’s words (Matt. xxvi. 
28) ToUTo yap éotw TO atpd pov Tis 
SiabryjKkns Td wept ToAAGv éxxvvvdpevov 
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els Gheow apapti@av. Cleansing was 
required of everything connected with 
God’s worship, because it was stained 
through contact with men. And that 
this stain was guilt is implied in the use 
of &peois. It is by remission of sin the 
stain is removed. And according to the 
great law of Ley. xvii. 11, this remission 
was attained by the shedding of blood ré 
yap atpa avtl woxis e&iAdoera. 
adeots is used absolutely only here and 
in Mark iii. 29; elsewhere it is used with 
Gpapti@v or mapamTepatev. In Luke 
iv. 18 it signifies “release”’. 

Vv. 23-28. The necessity of cleansing 
the heavenly sanctuary and the efficiency 
and finality of Christ’s one sacrifice. 

Ver. 23. avdyKn ovtv Ta péev 
tmrodselypata... “It was necessary, 
therefore, that the copies indeed of the 
heavenly things be cleansed with these, 
but the heavenlies themselves with better 
sacrifices than these.” a@vdykn ody, 
the ov carries to its consequence ver. 
22; and the necessity arises from the 
injunction of the law there mentioned. 
74 pév tod. the pev.. . 8 show 
that the second clause is that to which 
attention is to be given, the first clause 
introducing it. The statement is almost 
equivalent to “As it was necessary... 
so it was necessary”. . . The taodety. 
are the tabernacle and its furnishings, in 
accordance with viii. 5; which see. ro v- 
TOUS, viz., the things mentioned in ver. 
Ig. avrTa Sita éwovpavia. Ifthe 
copies were cleansed by material rites, 
realities being spiritual and eternal can 
only be cleansed by what is spiritual and 
eternal, cf. ver 14. KkKpetrtTogLv 
O@valats, the plural is suggested by 
rovrou.s, and states an abstract inference. 
But do the “ heavenlies”’ need cleansing ? 
Bruce says, “I prefer to make noattempt 
to assign a theological meaning to the 
words. I would rather make them 
intelligible to my mind by thinking of the 
glory and honour accruing even to heaven 
by the entrance there of ‘the Lamb of 
God’. I believe there is more of poetry 
than of theology in the words. For the 
writer is a poet as well as a theologian, 


and on this account, theological pedants, 
however learned, can never succeed in 
interpreting satisfactorily this epistle”’. 
But it is scarcely permissible to exclude 
at this point of the author’s argument 
the theological inference that in some 
sense and in some relation the heavenlies 
need cleansing. The earthly tabernacle, 
as God’s dwelling, might have been 
<upposed to be hallowed by His presence 
and to need no cleansing, but being also 
His meeting-place with men it required 
to be cleansed. And so our heavenly 
relations with God, and all wherewith 
we seek to approach Him, need cleans- 
ing. In themselves things heavenly need 
no cleansing, but as entered upon by 
sinful men they need it. Our eternal 
relations with God require purification. 
Ver. 24. ot yap eis xetpomroin- 
Ta... . The connection, indicated by 
yap, is “I say atra Ta érrovpdvia, for it 
is not into a holy place constructed by 
man that Christ has entered, but into 
heaven itself”. Others prefer to con- 
nect this verse with xpetrroow O8voiats. 
‘* Better sacrifices’? were needed, for 
not into, etc. The humanly constructed 
tabernacle. being made after the divine 
pattern, viii. 5, is here called avvri- 
TuTa TV a@AnOivav. According 
to viii. 5 a TUqos of the heavenly realities 
was shown to Moses, and what he con- 
structed from that model was an ayri- 
Tumov, answering to the type. But as 
here used with trav GAnO., avrituma (in 
agreement with &yia) must mean what 
we usually speak of as a type, that which 
corresponds to and prefigures. In the 
only other instance of its occurrence, 
1 Pet. iti. 21, it has the converse meaning, 
the reality of baptism which corresponds 
to or is the antitype of the deluge. The 
avtituma are contrasted with avrév 
Tdv ovpavdey, heaven itself [abroy in 
contrast to the mere likeness or copy] 
the ultimate reality, the presence of 
spiritual and eternal things. ‘‘ Coelum 
in quod Christus ingressus est, non est 
ipsum coelum creatum quodcunque fuerit, 
sed est coelum in quo Deus est etiam 
quando coelum creatum nullum est, ipsa 
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gloria divina’’ (Seb. Schmidt in Del- 
itzsch). viv éwgdavicOAvat... 
““now to appear openly before the face 
of God in our behalf”. viv “now,” 
after His completed work on earth, and 
as his present continuous function; in 
contrast both to the past ministries, in 
which face to face communion was im- 
possible, and to Christ’s reappearance to 
men, ver. 28. é€podavic@OAvar rr. 
awpocenm@ t. Ve0d. The meaning 
of éudavifw is most clearly seen from 
such passages as Exod. xxxili. 18, Jo. 
xiv. 21. In the passive it means ‘to 
be manifest,” “to appear openly ’”’ or 
*‘ clearly,” ‘“‘to show one’s self,” as in 
Mat. xxvii. 53 of the bodies of the saints, 
évehavioOnoav mwoddots. The infinitive 
is the infinitive of designed result com- 
mon in N.T., as in classics, especially 
after verbs of motion, cf. Mat. ii. 2, xi. 8, 
etc. The aorist may here be used to de- 
note that ‘‘the manifestation of Christ, in 
whom humanity is shown in its perfect 
ideal before the face of God is ‘one act 
at once’’’; but this is doubtful. The 
force of éudayv. is strengthened still more 
by the emphatic +. mpoodr@ t. Qeod. 
In the earthly sanctuary the law was 76 
apdcuTdy pov ovK bb0ycerar (Exod. 
Xxxiii. 23) but év vedéAy SOycopar eri 
+. ihkaoryplov (Lev. xvi. 2). In Ps. xlii. 
2 we find indeed wére Héw Kat 60- 
yoopar tT. Tporamry tT. Veod; but this is 
the non-literal expression of a poet. In 
the present passage the words are not the 
loose expression of the ordinary wor- 
shipper but are meant to be taken literally. 
And the intentionally emphatic character 
of the whole phrase is best accounted for 
by the fact that the darkness and clouds 
of incense in the old sanctuary were 
meant as much to veil the unworthiness 
of the priest from God as the glory of 
God from the priest. Now Christ ap- 
pears before God face to face with no 
intervening cloud. Perfect fellowship is 
attained by His perfect and stainless offer 
ing of Himself. All is clear between God 
and man. For it is twép jpa@v “for 
us” He enters this presence and fellow- 
ship; not that He alone may enjoy it, 


but that we may enter into the rest and 
blessedness that He has won for us. 

Ver. 25. o0& tva wodAdkts...- 
“Nor yet [did He enter in] in order to 
offer Himself repeatedly,”’ that is, He did 
not enter in for a brief stay from which 
He was to return to renew His sacrifice. 
Westcott holds that the “offering” cor- 
responds with the offering of the victim 
upon the altar, not with the bringing of 
the blood into the Holy of Holies. He 
refers to ver. 14 éavtév mpoojveykev, to 
ver. 28, and also to x. 10. Similarly 
Weiss and others. Butin ix. 7 mpoodéper 
distinctly refers to the bringing in and 
application of the blood in the Holy of 
Holies, and the context of the present 
passage seems decidedly to make for the 
same interpretation. The sequence of the 
tva clause after eiofAOev; the analogy 
presented in the clause under éomep ; and 
the consequence stated under éaret (ver. 26) 
all combine in favouring this meaning. 
The High Priest enters the Holiest annu- 
ally, but Christ’s entering in was of 
another kind, not requiring repetition. 
The reason for the reiterated entering in 
of the High Priest, as well as the possi- 
bility of it, is given in the words év 
atpatt dGAAoTpio. év: “The High 
Priest was, as it were, surrounded, envel- 
oped, in the life sacrificed and symbolic- 
ally communicated” (Westcott). It is 
safer to take év in its common instru- 
mental sense: the blood was the instru- 
ment which enabled the High Priest to 
enter. The reason why the entrance had 
to be annually renewed is given in x. 4. 
The same contrast between atya aAd- 
érpiov and atpa tov is found in ix, 12. 
A sacrifice of blood not one’s own is 
necessarily imperfect, Christ’s entrance 
to God being 814 Tot i8tov aiparos and 
81a mvevpatos aiwviov had eternal effi- 
cacy. 

Ver. 26. éwel €3eu avrov... 
‘Since in that case he must often have 
suffered since the creation.” If Christ’s 
one offering of Himself were not eternally 
efficacious, if it required periodical 
renewal, then this demanded periodical 
sacrifice. It was ‘not without blood”’ 
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the entrance was made, and if the 
entrance required repetition, so must the 
sacrifice be repeated. And as sin pre- 
vailed 476 kataBodAfs Kéapor, 
the ma@ety must also date from the first. 
The contrast is with the one offering émt 
ovvredcia K.tA. ‘If his offering of 
Himself were not independent of time 
and valid as a single act, if it were valid 
only for the generation for whom it is 
immediately made, then in order to benefit 
men in the past, He must have suffered 
often, adoed in each generation of the 
past’? (Davidson). vuvi 8@ wag... 
‘*But now once at the consummation of 
the ages He has been manifested tor sin’s 
abolition by His sacrifice’. vuvi, ‘‘as 
things are,’’ in contrast to the case supposed 
in ver, 25, the possibility of His repeated 
entrance and sacrifice. For the word, see 
viii. 6. 4 a § not woAAaxts, vv. 25, 26; and 
this, éwl ovvtedeia Tav aidvev 
[for éqt in this use see Winer, p. 489] at 
that period of history in which all that 
has happened since the foundation of the 
world (476 xaraBodjs kécpov) finds its 
interpretation and adjustment. If there 
was to be one sacrifice for all generations, 
the occurrence of that sacrifice itself 
marked the period as the consummation. 
It closes the periods of symbolism, ex- 
pectation and doubt, suggesting, perhaps, 
the word rehavépwrat for Christ’s appear- 
ance, as that which was dimly fore- 
shadowed, blindly longed for. eis 
a0érnOoOLV THS Gpaprias, The 
object of Christ’s appearance, the abolition 
of sin, made the repetition of His sacrifice 
unnecessary. In vii. 28 a0érnots is used 
of permanent displacement, removal, or 
setting aside, that is, abolition. tis 
&paptrtas of sin, in its most general 
and comprehensive sense, all sin. This 
was the great object of Christ’s manifesta- 
tion, the annulling of sin, its total 
destruction, the counteraction of all its 
effects. This wasto be accomplished 814 
THS Ovelas atrTrod “through His 
sacrifice,” the simple subjective genitive. 
The sentence draws attention not to the 
nature of the sacrifice, but to its three 
characteristics, that it was made once for 
tall, in the consummation, for sin’s aboli- 
tion. 


Ver. 27. kal ka@Scov... “And 
inasmuch as it is reserved for men once 
to die and, after this, judgment, so, also, 
Christ, etc.”” To confirm his statement 
that Christ’s sacrifice was ‘‘ once for all,” 
he appeals to the normal conditions of 
human death. To men generally, tots 
GvOperrots, it is appointed once to die, 
men are not permitted to return to earth 
to compensate for neglect or failure, but 
immediately succeeding upon death, if not 
in time, yet in consequence, follows 
judgment. The results of life are entered 
upon. So Christ died but once and the 
results will be apparent in His appearing 
the second time without sin unto salva- 
tion. G@amdKkettar “is reserved” as 
in Longinus’ De Subl. ix. 7, fpiv 
SvoSatpovotow amdxertat Any KaKav 6 
O@avatos, cf. iii. 5; also Dion. Hal. v. 8, 
Soca Tots Kakovpyos Gmdéxertat wabeiv, 
and especially 2 Tim. iv. 8. What is 
destined for all men is not simply death, 
but dma ao. once to die. Cf. the 
fragment of Sophocles @avetv yap ov« 
tieott tots avroiot Sis. peta Se 
TovTo kptots ‘after this,’ but how 
long, the author does not say. ‘Man 
dies once, and the next thing before him 
is judgment. So Christ died once and 
the next thing before Him is the Advent’”’ 
(Vaughan). 

Ver. 28. otrtws. The comparison 
extends to both terms, the once dying 
and the judgment. [Cf. Kiibel, ‘die 
Korrespondenz ist nicht bloss die der 
gleichen Menschennatur, sondern das, 
dass mit dem Tod das, was das Leben 
bedeutet, abgeschlossen, fertigist”’]. The 
results of the life are settled. And in 
Christ’s case the result is that He appears 
the second time without sin unto salva- 
tion, the sin having been destroyed by His 
death. Gwak mpoaevexOets corre- 
sponds to Gag ao8avety of ver. 27. The 
passive is used to be more in keeping 
with the universal Jaw expressed in 
G@wrékerra. of ver. 27. Though the 
“* offering’ as we have seen includes both 
the death and the entrance into the 
Holiest with the blood, it is the death 
which is here prominent. ets 16 
woAAGV GveveyKetv Gpaprias, 
‘“‘to bear the sins of many’’. Westcott 
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says, ‘‘the burden which Christ took upon 
Him and bore to the cross was ‘the sins 
of many’ not, primarily, or separately 
from the sins, the punishment of sins.” 
But in what intelligible sense can sins be 
borne but by bearing their punishment ? 
In Numbers xiv. 33, ¢.g., it is said “your 
sins shall be fed in the wilderness forty 
years kat dvolcovat Thy Twopvetav tpav, 
where the same verb is used as here 
to express the idea of suffering punishment 
for the sins of others. woXAGv, although 
it was the death of but one, cf. Rom. v. 
12-21, but probably only a reminiscence 
of Isa. lviii. 12. avrds apaptias roddav 
aviveyke. €x Sevtépov... asecond 
time He shall appear, éd@joerat, visible 
to the eye. The word is probably used 
because appropriate to the appearances 
after the resurrection, cf. Luke xxiv. 34, 
INCISeIXs E7, Xi. 31, 1 Cor. 5, 6, 7,78 
where &6n is regularly used. But on 
this “‘second’”’ appearance His object 
is different. He will come not eis 16 
mok. avev. Guaptias, but xwpls ap. eis 
owtyplav irrespective of sin, not to be a 
sin offering but to make those who wait 
for Him partakers of the great salvation, 
ii. 3, of. x. 37-39; and ix. 12. tots 
avTov awexdSexopéevors ‘There 
may be an illusion to the reappearance of 
the High Priest after the solemn cere- 
monial in the Holy of Holies on the day 
of atonement to the anxiously waiting 
people” (Vaughan). Cf. Luke i. 2r. 
The word is used in 1 Cor. i. 7 and Phil. 
iii. 20 of the expectation of the second 
advent, andin 2 Tim. iv. 8 is varied by 
the beautiful expression ‘‘ they that have 
loved His appearing”’. 

CHAPTER X.—Vy. 1-18. Finality of 
Christ’s one sacrifice. The law merely 
presents a shadow of the essential spiritual 
blessings and does not perfect those who 
seek God through it. Its sacrifices there- 
fore must be continually repeated and the 
consciousness of sins is annually revived, 
for animal blood cannot take sins away. 
Accordingly, when Christ comes into the 
world He says, ‘‘ Sacrifice and offering 
Thou wouldst not, 1am come to do Thy 
will”. He proclaims the uselessness of 
O.T. sacrifices, that He may clear the 
ground for ‘the offering of the body of 


Basm., Copt.; Svvavrat in SACDbP. 


Christ”. This is the great distinction 
between Christ and all other priests. 
They stand daily ministering, He by one 
offering has perfected those who approach 
God through Him. 

Vv. 1-4. The sacrifices of the law in- 
adequate. 

Ver.1. Zkrav yap €xwv... The 
yap intimates that we have here a further 
explanation of the finality of Christ’s 
one sacrifice (ix. 28) and therefore of its 
superiority to the sacrifices of the law. 
The explanation consists in this that the 
law had only ‘‘a shadow of the good 
things that were to be, not the very 
image of the things”. Zkuav is in the 
emphatic place, as that characteristic of 
the law which determines its inadequacy. 
“A shadow ” suggests indefiniteness and 
unsubstantiality; a mere indication that 
a reality exists. eixav suggests what is 
in itself substantial and also gives a true 
representation of that which it images. 
“ The eixav brings before us under the 
conditions of space, as we can understand 
it, that which is spiritual’? (Westcott). 
So Kubel, etc. The contrast 1s between 
a bare intimation that good things were 
to be given, and an actual presentation of 
these good things in an apprehensible form. 
It is zmplied that this latter is given in 
Christ; but what is asserted is, that the 
law did not present the coming realities in 
a form which brought them within the 
comprehension of the people. [Bleek 
cites from Cicero, De Off, ili. 17, 69, ‘* nos 
veri juris germanaeque justitiae solidam et 
expressam effigiem nullam tenemus, um- 
bra et imaginibus utimur’’.] 

That the law possessed no more than 
a shadow of the coming good was exhi- 
bited in its constantly renewed sacrifices. 
kar’ éviavtév belongs to tais avrats 
O@votais, ‘with the same annually re- 
peated sacrifices,” further explained and 
emphasised by the relative clause, &s wpoo- 
dépovory eis Td Sunvenés, ‘which they 
perpetually offer”. ov8émore S¥varat 
. . » the law can never with these per- 
petually renewed offerings perfect the 
worshippers”. ‘No repetition of the 
shadow can amount to the substance’”’ 
(Davidson). The proof is given in the 
following words, ver. 2: éarel od Gv érav- 
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gavto mpoodepdpevar. The constant 
renewal of the yearly round of sacrifices 
proves that they were inefficacious, for 
had the worshippers once been cleansed 
they would have had no longer any con- 
sciousness of sins and would therefore 
have sought no renewal of sacrifice. 
éqel, “since,” if the O.T. sacrifices had 
perfected those who used them. mpoo- 
depdpevar corresponding to mpood- 
épovoty, and tots Aatpevovtas to Tovs 
mpomepxowevouvs of previous verse. 
a@maé xexad., that is, once delivered from a 
sense of guilt, cf. ix. 14, where ovvel8yos 
is also used in same sense as here, the 
consciousness of sin as barring approach 
to God. The sinner once cleansed may, 
no doubt, be again defiled and experience 
a renewed consciousness of guilt. But 
in the writer’s view this consciousness is 
at once absorbed in the consciousness of 
his original cleansing. Cf. John xiii. ro. 
GAN €v adrais.... So far from these 
O.T. sacrifices once for all cleansing the 
conscience and thus perfecting the wor- 
shippers, “by and in them there is a 
yearly remembrance of sins,” that is, of 
sins not yet sufficiently atoned for by any 
past sacrifice. Cf. Num. v. 15. @vota 
Pynpocbvov avapivyokovca GpapTiay, 
and Philo, De Plantat., 25, at @vaiar 
tropipvyckovoa: Tas ExdoTwv ayvolas, 
«.t-A. This remembrance of sins is kav’ 
€vtavutdéyv, which is most naturally re- 
ferred to the annual confession of the 
whole people on the day of Atonement. 
The remembrance was not of sins pre- 
viously atoned for but of sins committed 
since the previous sacrifice; there was no 
perception that any previous atonement 
was sufficient for all sin. The under- 
lying ground of this inadequacy being 
expressed in ver. 4. &8¥vaTov yap. 
. . » “For it is impossible that the blood 
of oxen and goats should take away sins”, 
This obvious truth needs no proof. There 
is no relation between the physical blood 


of animals and man’s moral offence. Cf. 
the Choephori of Eschylus, 7o, “all 
waters, joining together to cleanse from 
blood the polluted hand, may strive in 
vain”. @gdarpetv aGpaptias, “to 
take away sins,” in the sense of removing 
their guilt as in Num. xiv. 18, Lev. x. 17, 
Rom. xi. 27. 

Vv. 5-10. The adequacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice as fulfilling God’s will. 86 
‘¢ wherefore,” ‘“ such being the ineffective- 
ness of the sacrifices of the law and the 
condition of conscience of those under 
them,” ‘when He—that is 6 Xptotds 
ix. 28 to whom alone eioepydp. is 
applicable—comes into the world,’ refer- 
ring generally to His incarnate state, not 
to His entrance on his public ministry. 
ANéyeu, the words are quoted from Ps. 
xl. 6-8 and put in the mouth of Christ 
although the whole Psalm cannot be 
considered Messianic, cf. ver. 12. In 
what sense can Aéyeu be used of Christ ? 
It is not meant that He was present in 
the psalmist and so uttered what is here 
here referred to Him. This idea is 
negatived by eioepysp. It was when 
incarnate he used the words. Neither is 
it merely meant that by his conduct Christ 
showed that these words were a true 
expression of his mind. Rather, the 
words are considered prophetic, depicting 
beforehand the mind of Christ regarding 
O.T. sacrifice, and His own mission. In 
several O.T. passages God’s preference 
for obedience is affirmed (1 Sam. xv. 22, 
Ps. 1. 8, Micah, Isa. i. 11, Hosea, vi. 6) 
but this psalm is here selected because the 
phrase ‘“‘a body hast thou prepared for 
me” lends itself to the writer’s purpose. 
In the Psalm, indeed, sacrifice is contrasted 
with obedience to the will of God. A 
body is prepared for Christ that in it He 
may obey God. But it is the offering of 
this body as a sacrifice in contrast to the 
animal sacrifices of the law, which this 
writer emphasises (ver. Io). ‘Lhe con- 
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trast is between animal offerings and the 
offering of Himself by the Son. And 
what is said is that God did not will the 
former, but willed the other, and that the 
former are thereby abolished, and the 
other is established in their room, and as 
the will of God is effectual. The passage 
in the epistle is far from saying that the 
essence or worth of Christ’s offering of 
Himself lies simply in obedience to the 
will of God. It does not refer to the 
point wherein lies the intrinsic worth of 
the Son’s offering, or whether it may be 
resolved into obedience unto God. Its 
point is quite different. It argues that 
the Son’s offering of Himself is the true 
and final offering for sin, because it is the 
sacrifice, which, according to prophecy, 
God desired to be made”’ (Davidson). 

The writer, in citing Ps. 40, follows 
the LXX, slightly altering the construction 
of the last clause by omitting nBovAnenv, 
and thus making tot movfoar depend 
upon HK, “I am come to do thy will”’. 
Cf. ver... 


O@vactav kal mpoodopay repre- 
senting minPlay) TT2I of the Psalm, 


animal sacrifice and meal offering. Cf. 
Ephes. v. 2. ot« 70éAynoas “thou 
didst not will,” a contrast is intended 
between this clause and rd 6éAnpd oov of 
the last clause of ver. 7. cGpa Sé kaT- 
nptiow por “but a body didst Thou 
prepare for me,” implying that in this body 
God’s will would be accomplished. Cf. 
ver. 10. The words are the LXX ren- 
OD DN, “ears 
didst Thou dig [or open] for me’’. The 
meaning is the same. The opened ear 
as the medium through which the will of 
God was received, and the body by 
which it was accomplished, alike signify 
obedience to the will of God. 6Xo0Kav- 
TORaTa Kal wept GpapTias 


representing MOM abiy of the 


psalm, whole burnt offering and _ sin- 
offering. wept apapr. occurs frequently 
in Leviticus to denote sin offering, @vota 
being omitted. otk nvddnyoas 
“thou didst not take pleasure in”. 
+té6Te€ €twov. “Then,” that is, when it 
was apparent that not by animal sacrifices 
or material offerings could God be 


dering of ab 


Sah., Copt.; T.R. in 


propitiated, ‘‘I said, Lo! I am come to 
do Thy will, O God,” to accomplish that 
purpose of Thine which the sacrifices of 
the O.T. could not accomplish. That this 
is the correct construction is shown by ver. 
g. For construction, cf. Burton, M. and 
T.,397 ; and Prof. Votaw, Use of Infin. in 
N. T. & wehadt8e BrBAlov yéypamrat 
mept 400 “in a book [lit. ina roll ofa 
book] it has been written concerning me’’. 
kedadis denoting ‘‘a little head” was 
first applied to the end of the stick on 
which the parchment was rolled, and from 
which in artistically finished books two 
cornua proceeded. [See Bleek, Rich’s 
Dict. of Antiq., and Hatch’s Concordance] 
In the Psalm the phrase is joined with the 
previous words and might be read, “Lo! 
I am come, with a roll of a book written 
for me,’? in other words, with written 
instructions regarding the divine will as 
affecting me. The words can hardly 
mean that in Scripture predictions have 
been recorded regarding the writer of the 
Psalm. This, however, may be the 
meaning attached to the words as cited 
in the epistle, although it is quite as 
natural and legitimate to retain the 
original meaning and understand the 
words as a parenthetical explanation that 
Christ acknowledged as binding on Him 
all that had been written for the instruction 
of others in the will of God. But the 
likelihood is that if the writer was not 
merely transcribing the words as part of 
his quotation without attaching a definite 
meaning to them, he meant that the 
coming of the Messiah to do God’s will 
had been written in the book of God’s 
purpose. (Cf. Ps lvi. 9.) 

Ver. 8. The significance of the quota- 
tion is now explained. ‘ He takes the first 
away, that he may establish the second.” 
He declares the incompetence of the O.T. 
sacrifices to satisfy the will of God, in 
order that he may make room for that 
sacrifice which is permanently to satisfy 
God. ’Avérepov, “Higher up,’’ here 
meaning ‘in the former part of the quo- 
tation,” corresponding to and contrasted 
with tére in ver.9. A€yov, 2.e., Christ, 
the subject of eipykev and dvatpet. This 
is necessitated by Aéyet in ver. 3. Yet it 
is not Christ directly, but the mind of 
Christ uttered by God in Scripture. eip- 
nev, perfect, as expressing that which 
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permanently fulfils the will of God. 
avatpety is used in classic Greek of 
the destruction or abolition or repeal of 
laws, governments, customs, etc. 

Ver.10. €v @ OeAyj parr... “in 
which will,” that is, in the will which 
Christ came to do (ver.g), ‘“‘ we have been 
made fit for God’s presence and fellow- 
ship by means of the offering of the body 
of Jesus Christ once for all”. The will 
of God which the O.T. sacrifices could 
not accomplish was the ‘ sanctification ” 
of men, that is, the bringing of men into 
true fellowship with God. This will has 
been accomplished, we have been cleansed 
and introduced into God’s fellowship 
through the offering of the body of Christ. 
By the use of the word mpoodopas the 
writer shows that it was not a mere 
general obedience to the will of God he 
had in view, but the fulfilment of God’s 
will in the particular form of yielding 
Himself to a sacrificial death. His obedi- 
ence in order to become an atoning sacri- 
fice took a particular form, the form of 


“tasting death for every man”. [Fora 
different view see Bruce in loc. and 
Gould’s N.T. Theol., p. 169. On the 


other hand see Riehm and Macdonell’s 
Donellan Lectures, p. 49-59.) rod 
gopatos *l. Xptatod éeddrask, 
the offering of the body must of course 
be taken in connection with ix. 14, 8d 
avevpatos aiwviov and also with the de- 
fining words *Inood Xpiorod. ébdwagt 
is added in contrast to the note of in- 
feriority attaching to the O.T. sacrifices, 
as given in ver. I, their need of continual 
renewal. 

Vv. 11-14. That Christ’s one sacrifice 
has accomplished its end of bringing men 
to God is illustrated by His sitting down 
at God’s right hand. 

Ver. 11. kal introduces a new aspect 
of the finality of Christ’s sacrifice, to wit, 
that “whereas every priest stands daily 
ministering and often offering the same 
sacrifices,—inasmuch as they are such as 


never can take sins away—this man hay- 
ing offered one sacrifice for sins for ever 
sat down on God’s right hand, henceforth 
waiting till his enemies be set as a footstool 
for his feet. For by one offering He 
hath perfected for ever the sanctified.” 
The argument is in this statement ad- 
vanced a step. For although the three 
points urged in vv. 1-4 are here still in 
view, viz., that ‘the Levitical service 
consists of repeated acts (ka@’ hpépav, 
kat’ éviavtév) and these the same (at 
avral @votat) and essentially ineffective 
(ovSérotre Svvavrar, K.T.A), yet it is 
now the action of the priest rather than 
the nature of the sacrifice that comes to 
the front, and the finality of Christ’s 
offering is argued from the historical fact 
that He was not any longer standing 
ministering but had sat down as one who 
had quite finished His work. Therefore in 
ver. 14 TeteelwKev els Td Sinvenés TOUS 
Gytalopévous takes the place of qy- 
acpévor éopev of ver. ro. Nothing fur- 
ther requires to be done to secure in per- 
petuity the fellowship of man with God. 
In the one sacrifice of Christ there is 
cleansing which fits men to draw near 
to God, to enter into covenant with Him, 
and there is also ground laid for their 
continuance in that fellowship. The 
future (eis 1d Stnvexés) is provided for as 
well as the past. Limborch quoted by 
Bleek says “ perficit, 7.¢., perfecte et plene 
a_peccatorum reatu liberavit, ita ut in 
perpetuum sanctificati sint et ulteriore 
aut nova oblatione non indigeant’’. 
“ His one offering gathers up into itself 
both the sacrifice that inaugurates the 
covenant, and all the many sacrifices 
offered year by year to maintain it and 
to realise it; it reaches the idea which 
they strove towards in vain, and by reach- 
ing it for ever sets them aside” (David- 
son). 

In ver, 11 the more expressive twepteAety 
replaces a&patpety of ver. 4. It means 
“to take away something that is all 
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round” as Séppata capartwv, a garment, 
the covering of a letter. In Gen. xli. 
42 it is used of Pharaoh taking off his 
ring. The phrase therefore suggests that 
man is enwrapped in sin; or if this is to 
press too hard the etymological meaning, 
it at least suggests complete deliverance. 
ottos cf. ii. 3 and viii.3. eis Td Sinvekes 
cannot be construed with mpooevéyxas 
but must be taken with éeadioev. “To 
say of the Levitical priests that they 
mpoopépovary eis Td Sinvenes (ver. I) is 
appropriate; to say of Christ that He 
mpoonveykey eis TO Suny. is almost a self- 
contradiction’ (Vaughan), ets Td 81y- 
weres éxd@ioev balances éorynkev Kal? 
jpépav, and cf. especially i.3. No doubt 
the usual position of ets Td Sinvexés is 
after the word it qualifies, x. 1-14 and 


vii. 3. Tovs aytaf. has no time reference, 
oft. TL 
Vv. 15-18. Proof from Scripture that 


the one sacrifice of Christ, the mediator 
of the new covenant is final. 

Ver. 15. paptupet Sé piv... “And 
the Holy Spirit also bears witness to us,” 
that is, that the one offering of the Son is 
final, for under the new covenant there is 
no further remembrance of sins. piv is 
‘more naturally construed as a dativus 
commodi than as the object of paprupet. 
pete yap TO cipnxévar. “ For after saying 
...” we expect the apodosis to begin 
and the sentence to be concluded by an 
introductory éweita Aéyer or tére (cf. 
‘ver. g), but ver. 17 is not so introduced. 
‘The sense, however, is unmistakable. 
After defining the covenant in its in- 


wardness and spirituality (v. c. viii. ro), 
the writer introduces that feature of it 
which specially serves his present purpose 
Kal TOY GpapTL@V .. . ov RH V_TOnTO- 
pat étt, “And I will never any more 
remember their sins and their trans- 
gressions’’. The conclusion is obvious, 
“ But where there is remission of these, 
there is no longer offering for sin”. For 
the terms of the new covenant see viii. 
8-12. pvynoOyoopar is here used in- 
stead of pvnaOo of LXX and of vili. 12, 
because the writer emphasises the exten- 
s on of the forgetting to all futurity. 

Cuaps. X. 19—XII. 29. Exhortation to 
use the access to God opened by Christ 
and to maintain faith in Him in spite of 
all temptation to fall away. 

Cuap. X. 19-25. Exhortation to draw 
near to God, to hold fast the Christian 
hope, and to encourage one another. 

Ver. 19. “Exovres ovv, adeAdpot, 
.. . “ Having then, brethren, confidence 
for the entrance into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus, a way which He inaugur- 
ated for us fresh and living, through the 
veil, that is, His flesh.” For the form of 
the sentence cf. iv. 14. wmappynolav 
eis tiv etaoodoy, cf. ili. 6 and iv. 16 
mporepXaueda pera mappyotas, also 
Eph. iti.12. év @ €xopev THY wappyolay 
kal THY Wpocaywyhy. ¢igodos may 
either mean an entrance objectively con- 
sidered, or the act of entering. Weiss 
adopts the former meaning, comrelled as 
he supposes by the 686v which follows in 
apposition and referring to Jud. i. 24 and 
Ezek. xxvii. 3. He would therefore 
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translate ‘boldness as regards the en- 
trance’. The objection to this inter- 
pretation is the meaning put upon eis 
which more naturally expresses the object 
or end towards which the wappyota is 
directed, the entering in, not merely the 
object about which the mappyota is exer- 
cised. Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 10, petdvouvay eis 
owtypiav. But cf. Winer on eis. The 
expression in ix, 8, tThv Tdv ayiwv 6ddv, 
also favours Weiss’s interpretation, Tav 
aytwv as the Greek commentators remark, 
here means “heaven”. é€v tT. atpate 
*Iy a0, on the whole, it is better to join 
these words not with wappynoiav but with 
eloodov. Bleek sees a reference to ix. 
25,6 &pxrepeds eloepxerat cis TA Aya év 
atwat. a\AoTpiw. hy évexatvioev 
Hptv 686v... ‘The new and living 
way which He inaugurated [or dedicated] 
for us.” The antecedent of the clause is 
etoodov, and this way into the holiest is 
here further described as first used by 
Christ that it might be used by us. For 
éyxatvifery means to handsel, to take the 
first use of a new thing. See Deut. xx. 
5. He has entered within the veil as our 
ampddpopos (vi. 19, 20) and has thus 
opened a way for us. It is mpdodartov, 
recent, fresh. The lexicographers are 
agreed that, originally meaning fresh- 
slain and applied to vexpés, mpdadatos 
came to be used of flowers, oil, snow, mis- 
fortune, benefits, in Sivac. ix. 10, of a 
friend; in Eccles. i.9 ovd« gor, wav mpdo- 
datoy vrd Tov HAvov. It was a way 
recently opened. Christ was the first who 
trodthat way. Wetstein, who gives many 
examples of the use of the word, cites also 
from Florus, 1. 15, 3, an interesting an- 
alogy : ‘‘ Alter [Decius Mus] quasi monitu 
deorum, capite velato, primam ante aciem 
diis manibus se devoverit, ut in con- 
fertissima se hostium tela jaculatus, 
novum ad victoriam iter sanguinis sui 
semita aperiret”. kat C@oaayv, not as 
a way that abides (Chrys., etc.) nor as 
leading to life eternal (Grotius, etc.), nor 
as a way which consists in fellowship 
with a Person (Westcott), but as effective, 
actually bringing its followers to their 
goal. Cf. iv. 12. So Davidson and 
Weiss. 814 rod KaTaTETATHATOS, 
a further characteristic of the way, it 
passed through the veil, that is, His flesh, 
which must first be rent before Christ 
could pass into the holiest. ‘ This beauti- 


at dacs peta adnOivijs Kapdias év mAnpodopia tictews, Eppaytiapévor Tas 
i. 6. 


ful allegorizing of the veil cannot, of 
course, be made part of a consistent and 
complete typology. It is not meant for 
this. But as the veil stood locally before 
the holiest in the Mosaic Tabernacle, the. 
way into which lay through it, so Christ’s 
life in the flesh stood between Him and 
His entrance before God, and His flesh 
had to be rent ere He could enter” 
(Davidson). 

Ver. 21. kat tepéa peéeyav. The 
opened way into the holiest is not the 
only advantage possessed by the Christian, 
he has also ‘‘a great priest,” cf. iv. 14 
éxovres ovy apyrepéa péyav .. . Tpoc- 
epxopeOa. Philo (Leg. ad Gai., p. 1035) 
calls the High Priest 6 péyas tepevs, and 
so Lev. xxi. 10, Num. xxxv. 25. But it is 
not to the fact that He is High Priest 
that this designation here points, but to 
His greatness as Son of God and as one 
who has passed into the Holy Presence. 
Especially is His greatness manifested in 
His administration é@wt tov otKoyv 
Tov 9eo0v, over God’s house (cf. tii. 6) 
that is, over those heavenly realities which 
replace the house of God on earth, and 
necessarily over those for whom the priest 
is appointed to minister Ta mpds Tov Bedv- 
v. I). 
ce 22 Being thus secure of an ac- 
ceptable entrance mpocepyopeda, ‘let us 
keep approaching,” that is, to God (vii. 
25, x1. 6); a semi-technical term. peta. 
&AynOvvAS KapSias, “with a true 
heart”? (cf. Isa. xxxviiil. 3), not with a. 
merely bodily approach as if all were 
external and symbolic, but with that. 
genuine engagement of the inner man 
which constitutes true worship. Chry- 
sostom has ywpis taroxpicews. Davidson 
has ‘with fundamental genuineness”? ; 
but it is the genuineness which is elicited 
in presence of realities, kapSia is inter- 
preted in 1 Pet. tii, 4, 6 kpumrds tis 
KapSias avOpwiros. It is the inevitable: 
qualification of one who comes év mA n-- 
podopla miotews, “in full assur- 
ance of faith,” believing not only that: 
God is (xi. 6) but that a way to His favour 
and fellowship is opened by the Great: 
Priest. To engender this tull assurance 
has been the aim of the writer through- 
outthe Epistle. fepavtrigpévor.... 
AeAovaopévor. These participles ex- 
press not conditions of approach to God 
which are yet to be achieved, but con- 
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ditions already possessed, “our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience and our 
body washed with pure water”. Both 
participles must be construed with mpoo- 
epx@pe8a. The obvious connection of 
‘heart’ and “body” forbids the attach- 
ment of AeAovepévor to Katéxopev. To 
connect both participles with katex. is 
equally impossible. ‘“mpooépyeo@ar is a 
technical liturgical word, and sprinkling 
and washing are liturgical acts of prepara- 
tion” (Delitzsch). Possibly the mention 
of sprinkling and washing is an echo of 
the injunctions of Exod, xxix. 4, 21, xxx. 
20, xl. 30, prescribin g similar preparation 
. for the priestly functions. Our heart or 
inner man by the application of the aipa 
pavticpod (cf, I Pet. i. 2) is delivered 
from the consciousness of guilt (ix. 14) ; 
our body by the application of the purify- 
ing water of baptism becomes the symbol 
of complete purity. ‘‘Sprinkled with 
that blood which speaketh evermore in 
the heavenly sanctuary, and washed with 
baptismal water sacramentally impreg- 
nated with the same, we are at all times 
privileged to approach by anew and living 
way the heavenly temple, entering by 
faith its inner sanctuary, and there pre- 
senting ourselves in the presence of God” 
(Delitzsch). Cf. especially Ps. li. 6-7, 
and Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, c. 80 (p. 383) 
where ceremonial purifications are ex- 
plained on the principle that the Pure and 
Undefiled must be worshipped by the pure 
in body and soul. 

Ver. 23. A second branch of the ex- 
hortation is given in the words kart- 
éxopev THY 6Gpodoylav... “Let 
us hold fast and unbending the confession 
of our hope,” as in iii. 6. Cf. also vi. 11. 
For as yet in this life the fulness of bless- 
ing which comes of fellowship with God 
is not experienced, the perfected salvation 
and the heavenly country (xii. 22-23) are 
yet to be reached. But these are the 
contents of the Christian hope, and this 
hope is confessed and maintained in pres- 
ence of a commonplace, scoffing and 
alluring world. It is to be maintained for 
the best of all reasons: muotés yap 6 
émayyetAdpevos. The promises of God 
are necessarily the ground of hope, v. 
vi. 12. These promises cannot fail, be- 
cause God cannot lie, vi. 18. 


TOE) 
Peter iii, 
9, II, 14. 


Ver. 24. To the exhortation to faith 
and hope he adds an exhortation to love : 
Kal katTavoGpev GAAnAous, “and 
let us consider one another,’’ taking into 
account and weighing our neighbour’s. 
circumstances and especially his risks, but 
this with a view not to exasperating 
criticism but eis mapofvopov aya- 
™ 1S, ‘‘ with a view to incite them to love 
and good works,” acknowledging honest 
endeavour and making allowance for im- 
perfection. wapofvopds is ‘stimulation ”’ 
either to good or evil. In Acts xv. 39 it 
is used of angry irritation, as in LXX, 
Deut... xxix. 28, Jer. xxxix- 37. So. in 
medical writers of a paroxysm. But fre- 
quently in classics the verb is used of 
stimulating to good as in Plato, Efist. iv. 
p- 321 and in Xen. Cyrop. 6, 2,5, Tov-. 
Tous émaiwvGv wapdévve. Isocrates, ad 
Demon., etc. The writer, in vi. 9-10, has 
set his readers a good example of this 
considerate incitement. In order to fulfil 
his injunction they must not neglect 
meeting together for Christian worship 
and encouragement ph éyxatadelrovtes 
THY éTicuvaywyny éautTay. Delitzsch 
suggests that the compound word is used 
instead of the simple ovvaywyy in order 
to avoid a word with Judaic associations ; 
but cuvaywyy might rather have sug- 
gested the building and formal stated 
meetings, while émurvv. é€avtav denotes 
merely the meeting together of Christians. 
That these meetings were for mutual 
edification is shown by the dAAG Tapa- 
kaXotvtes. Some made a practice 
of neglecting these meetings, whether 
from fear of persecution or from scorn or 
from business engagements. Cf. Jude, 
18-20, and Moberly’s Minist. Priesthood, 
p- 14. This good custom of meeting to- 
gether and mutually exhorting one an- 
other was to be all the more punctually 
and zealously attended to, dom BAé- 
mete é€yyilLovoav thy péepay, 
‘in proportion as ye see the day drawing 
near”. ‘The day” is of course the day 
of the Lord’s return (ix. 28), the day of 
days. The Epistle being written in all 
probability a year or two before the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, the signs of the 
coming day which could be “seen” were 
probably the restlessness, forebodings of 
coming disaster, and initial collisions with 
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the Romans which heralded the great 
war. 


Vv. 26-39. Dreadful result of falling 
from faith. 
Ver. 26. ‘Exovolws yap apap- 


TavovTwy Hpaov.... “For if we 
go on sinning wilfully after receiving the 
knowledge of the truth, there no more 
remains a sacrifice for sins, but a certain 
dreadful waiting for judgment and a fury 
of fire which is to devour the adver- 
saries.”” yap, introducing an additional 
reason for the preceding exhortation. 
The emphasis is on éxovotws; and the 
present tense of apapr. must not be over- 
looked. Cf. rév axovoiwv apaptnpatev 
Katapvuyiy etvar tots Bwpovs, Thuc. iv. 
98. Wilful sin, continued in, means 
apostasy, repudiation of the covenant. 
Cf. vi. 6, kat wapameodvtas, and vy. 2, 
ToiS Gyvoovo.v, and iii. 12. Apostasy 
can only occur peta TO AaPeiv... 
a condition which is explained in detail in 
chap. 6. Without this preceding know- 
ledge of the covenant its wilful repudia- 
tion is impossible. Those spoken of in 
ver. 25, as having abandoned meeting 
with their fellow Christians, and possibly 
as having neglected, if not renounced, 
the confession of their hope, were perhaps 
alluded to here, as on their way to apos- 
tasy. They are warned that they are 
drifting into an irredeemable condition, 
for to those who have repudiated and 
keep repudiating the one sacrifice of 
Christ, otxére wept aGpapriov 
&mwohetwmetat Ovaia. The only 
sacrifice has been rejected, and there is 
no other sacrifice which can atone for the 
rejection of this sacrifice. ‘‘The meaning 
is not merely that the Jewish sacrifices to 
which the apostate has returned have in 
themselves no sin-destroying power, nor 
even that there is no second sacrifice 
additional to that of Christ, but further 
that for a sinner of this kind the very 
sacrifice of Christ itself has no more aton- 
ing or reconciling power” (Delitzsch). 
That this is the meaning is shown by the 
positive assertion of what the future does 
contain, a terrifying prospect of waiting 


for inevitable judgment. The expression 
is not equivalent to hoBepas éxSox7 Kpi- 
ews, which, as Bleek remarks, would not 
be so impressive. goBepdés means either 
“causing fear’’ or ‘‘ feeling fear’’; ‘“ scar- 
ing” or ‘“‘affrighted”. Here it is used 
in the former sense. é«x8ox% occurs else- 
where only in the sense of receiving 
something or of the acceptation or inter- 
pretation of a word; but ver. 13 and ix. 
28 guide to the meaning given by the 
Vulg. expectatis. The tus by leaving the 
expectation indefinite heightens the terror 
of it. The imagination is allowed scope. 
xploews is general, but immediately sug- 
gests mupds [kos pédAovtos, the 
destined fire; for which see 2 Thess. i. 8- 
to. ‘Fiery indignation” very well ren- 
ders wupds CHAos, an anger which ex- 
presses itself in fire. The expression is 
derived from such O.T. phrases as Ps. 
Ixxix. 5 éxxavOyoeTat as mip 6 CHdds 
gov. Cf. Zeph. i. 18 and Deut. iv. 21. 
This fiery anger is destined to devour the 
adversaries ; as in Isa. xxvi. 11 [@A0s Ajp- 
erat Nady aaaidevToy, Kal viv TUp TOUS 
trevavtious €dSerat, and lxiv. 2 Kata- 
Kavoe. TIp Tos trevavtious. Cf. also 
Isa. xxx. 27 py} Tod bupod as wip 
éSerat, a natural figure used by Homer 
and others. tevayrious, see Lightfoot 
on Col. ii. 14, who shows that it means 
“direct, close, persistent opposition ”’. 
Ver. 28. a0etTHaOas TLS vVopov. 
- . - Any one who has set aside Moses’ 
law dies without mercy on the evidence of 
two or three witnesses,’ in accordance 
with the law laid down in Deut. xvii. 6 
regarding apostasy; although capital 
punishment was not restricted to this sin. 
For aQeteiv cf. 1 Thess. iv. 8; and Isa. 
xxiv. 16, oval rots a@erototv, ot abe- 
Tovvres Tov vépov, also Ezek. xxii. 26. 
&0érnots is used absolutely in 1 Sam. 
XXIV.) IZ. VE. 2. Pa PT UGLY Tce 
ix. 17; 67 08v yok et, perhaps the tense 
does not carry with it the inference that 
the law was still being enforced. It may 
only mean “he dies’’ according to the 
law as it stands. yopls oixtippay, 
to emphasise the inexorableness of the 
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law and the inevitable character of the 
doom. Cf. Josephus, c. Apion, ii. 30, 6 
vépos Gmrapairytros and Ignatius, ad 
Eph. c. 16. 

Ver. 29. wéa@m Soxeite xelpo- 
vos, ... “Of how much sorer punish- 
ment, think ye, will he be counted worthy, 
who, etc.”” The argument of ii. 1-4 and 
xii. 25. By the parenthetically interjected 
Soxetre he appeals to their own sense of 
proportion and fitness ; although the judg- 
ment alluded to in d&&twOyoerar is not 
theirs but God’s. 6... xarTrawart- 
yoas... The guilt of the apostate 
which justifies this sorer punishment is 
detailed in three particulars. He has 
trampled on the Son of God. The high- 
est of Beings who has deserved best at 
his hands is spurned with outrageous 
scom. kat TOatpa... Hyracby 
‘and has reckoned the blood of the cov- 
enant with which he was sanctified, a 
common thing”. “The blood of the 
covenant” is the blood of Christ (cf. 
ix. 15 ff., xiii, 20); here it is thus desig- 
nated because repudiation of the coven- 
ant is in question. This blood is the 
purifying agent by which men are fitted 
for the fellowship and service of God, and 
so brought within the covenant. Cf. 
HyvaoOn with aydLer of ix. 13 and Kad- 
aptet of ix. 14. This sole means of puri- 
fication, the sanctifying virtue of which 
the supposed apostate has experienced, 
he now counts kKotwvov, Common or 
unclean. [The Vulg. has ‘ pollutum,” 
the Old Latin “communem”. Chry- 
sostom axdbaproy 7 Td pydev mAéov éxov 
tov NoumGv; and so Kiibel, ‘“ which has 
no more worth than the blood of other 
men”. All these meanings lie close to 
one another. Cf. Mark vii. 2, Acts x. 
14. What is “‘common’”’ is unsanctified, 
ceremonially unclean.] The third point 
in the heinousness of the sin of apostasy 
is TO mvedpa THS XApLTOS eve- 
Bptoas, “and has insulted the spirit 
of grace’, This seems the direct an- 
tithesis to ‘Moses’ law” of ver. 28. 
The spirit of grace is the distinctive gift 
of Christian times, and is not only the 
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Pauline but the universal antithesis to 
the law. To have blasphemed this 
gracious Spirit, who brings the assurance 
of God’s presence and pardon, and gifts 
suited to each believer, is to renounce all 


part in things spiritual. Cf. vi. 4, ii. 4; 
Eph. iv. 7. 
Ver. 30. otSapev yap Tov eimdvra. 


- » - “For we know Him who said, ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay.” The 
certainty of the punishment spoken of is 
based upon the righteousness of God. 
“We know whoit is that said’’; it is the 
living God (v. 31). The quotation is 
from Deut. xxxii. 35 not as in the LXX 
but as given in Rom. xii. 19 where it is 
used as an argument for the surrender of 
private vengeance. In Deut. LXX the 
words are *Ev fpépa exducyoews avt- 
arodecw. The second quotation, kpivet 
KUptos . . . is from the following verse 
where the words intimate God’s pro- 
tecting care of His people, using kpwvet 
in the sense common in O.T. Delitzsch 
thinks that sense may be retained here, 
but this is less relevant and consistent 
with the passage. Cf. Ecclus. xxvii. 28 
H éKdlkyois @s Adwv. and xxviii. I. 
poBPepov To épweoetv.... “It is 
dreadful to fall into the hands of the 
living God”. Where David (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 14) prefers to do so [éparevotpor 8} 
els xetpas kuptov] it is because he knows 
his chastisement will be measured and 
that no unjust advantage will be taken. 
The dreadfulness of the impenitent’s 
doom arises from the same certainty that 
absolute justice will be done. As Judge, 
God is ‘the living God,” who sees and 
has power to execute just judgment, cf, 
iit. 12, Kil. 22, Of» Kile 20; 

Ver. 32. As in the parallel passage 
in chap. 6, the writer at ver. 9 suddenly 
turns from the presentation of the terri- 
fying aspect of apostasy to make appeal 
to more generous motives, so here he 
now encourages them to perseverance 
by reminding them of their praiseworthy 
past. As Vaughan remarks, the thought 
is that of Gal. iii.3. avapiupvyoke- 
o0e 8€ Tas wpdtEepov Apepas. 
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..». “But recall the former days, in 
which after being enlightened ye endured 
much wrestling with sufferings”. dva- 
pip, “remind yourselves,” as in 2 Cor. 
vii. 15. See Wetstein’s examples, where 
the genitive not the accusative follows the 
verb, and M. Aurelius, v.31. Tas wpé- 
Tepov Hp. [as in Thucyd., vi. 9 év 76 
awpotepov xpdvw.] days separated from 
the present by some considerable interval, 
as is implied in v.12. They are further 
described as év ais dwticbévtes 
as in vi. 4; equivalent to “receiving the 
knowledge of the truth,’ ver. 26. It was 
the new light in Christ, shed upon their 
relation to God and on their prospects, 
which enabled them to endure much 
wrestling or conflict with sufferings. 
Anos in the next generation came to 
mean “martyrdom,” as in Mart. of S. 
Ignatius, chap. 4. [For the genitive 
cf. “‘certamina divitiarum,” Hor. E6p., 
i. 5 8.] What these sufferings were 
is described in two clauses, they were 
partly in their own persons, partly in 
their sympathy and voluntary sharing 
in the suffering of others, rodto wey... 
Ocarpildpevor, TovTo 8 Kowwvol.. . 
For the distributive formula, ‘‘ partly,” ... 
“partly,” see abundant examples from the 
classics in Wetstein. See also Plutarch’s 
Them., v. 4. It may be rendered ‘as 
well by,” ‘as by”. Ocarpifdpevor, 
‘‘made a spectacle,’ [Gomep él Oedtpov 
mwapaderypatiféuevor, Theophyl., cf. x 
Cor. iv. g], literally true of the Christians 
who were exposed to wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. See Renan’s L’Antéchrist, 
pp. 162 ff., “A la barbarie des supplices 
‘on ajouta la dérision’’, But here it was 
not by lions and leopards and wild bulls 
they were attacked, but dver8tgpots 
te kat OAlWweouv, “reproaches and 
distresses,” “opprobriis et tribulationi- 
bus” (Vulg.). dveiSvopds is frequent 
in LXX, and several times in the phrase 
Adyou dver8. In this Epistle it occurs 
again in xi. 26 and xiii. 13, and cf. x Pet. 
iv. 14. Some who have not directly suf- 
fered persecution in these forms suffered 


by sympathy and by identifying them- 
selves with those who were experiencing 
such usage, TOv oUTwS aGvAaaTPpE- 
dopévwv. Cf. Phil. tv. 14. Farrar 
renders well, ‘‘ who lived in this condi- 
tion of things”. In what sense they 
became ko.vwvot is immediately ex- 
plained; they sympathised with those 
who were imprisoned and welcomed the 
violent seizure of their possessions. kat 
yap, as always, must here be rendered 
“For indeed,” “for in point of fact,” 
proving by more definite instances that 
they had become partakers with the per- 
secuted. They had felt for the 1m- 
prisoned, as was possibly alluded to in 
vi. 10,and as they are in xiii. 3 exhorted 
still to do. Cf. Mat. xxv. 36, which pro- 
bably formed a large factor in the pro- 
duction of that care for the persecuted 
which characterised the early Church. 
They had also suffered the loss of their 
goods. apmraynyv, the violent and unjust 
seizure, as in Mat. xxiii. 25, Luke xi. 39. 
apray? tmrapxévtev occurs in Lucian 
and Artemidorus. SeeStephanus. That 
which enables them to take joyfully the 
loss of their possessions is their con- 
sciousness that they have a possession 
which is better and which cannot be 
taken away. ytv@oKovTes ExeEty 
éavtovs [for tpas airots]. If the 
true reading is €avrots then the meaning 
is easy “knowing that you have for 
yourselves’’. If we read éavrovs, this 
may mean, as Davidson, Westcott and 
others suppose, “knowing that you have 
yourselves a better possession”. But 
this seems not very congruous with the 
writer’s usual style. Itis more likely that 
the writer uses the emphatic ‘you your- 
selves” in contrast to those who had 
robbed them and now possessed their 
goods. Sovon Soden. Or it may mean 
“ye yourselves” in contrast to the pos- 
session itself of which they have been 
deprived, ye yourselves however stripped 
of all earthly goods, 

Ver. 35. pi amoBddnte otv Thy wap- 
pynotav ... “Cast not away, then, your 
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confidence, for it has great recompense 
of reward’, The exhortation begun in 
ver. Ig is resumed, with now the added 
force springing from their remembrance 
of what they have already endured and 
from their consciousness of a great pos- 
session in heaven. A reason for holding 
fast their confidence is now found in the 
result of so doing. It has great reward. 
pio8arodocia used in ii. 2 of requital of 
sin, here and in xi. 26 of reward. Cf. 
Clem. ad Cor. 6, yépas yevvaioy, and 
Wisdom iii, 5. Therefore, ph aro- 
Baddnre, do not throw it away asa worth- 
less thing you have no further need of. 
Retain it, twowovas yap exere xpelav, 
‘‘for ye have need of endurance,” of main- 
taining your hopeful confidence to the 
end under all circumstances. Without 
endurance the promise which secures to 
them the enduring possession cannot be 
enjoyed, for before entering upon its en- 
joyment, the whole will of God concern- 
ing them must be done and borne. iva 
7d OeAnpa 7. Veod ToijoavtTes Koplonobe 
Thy émwayyedtay, Davidson and Weiss 
agree in thinking that “the will of God 
is His will that they should hold fast their 
confidence”. Rather, that accepting all 
privation, as they once did (ver. 32) and 
recognising all they were called to en- 
dure as God’s will concerning them, they 
should thus endure to the end (cf. iii. 6) 
and so receive the promised good (émay- 
yeAta = the thing promised as in vi. 12, 
15). Koptonoe, the verb properly means 
to carry off or to recover what is one’s 
own. See Mat. xxv. 27; 2 Cor. v. 10; 
Heb. xi, 13, 19, 39. And their entrance 
on the reward of their endurance will not 
long be delayed @ru yap puxpdv 
éaov daov.... “For yet a little— 
a very little—while and He that cometh 
will have come and will not delay.” 
[Es ist noch ein Kleines, wie sehr, wie 
sehr Klein ” (Weiss), ‘noch eine kleine 
Zeit, ganz Klein” (Weizsdcker). ‘“ Ad- 
huc enim modicum  aliquantulum” 
(Vulg.). ‘For yet a little—ever so little 
—while’’ (Hayman)]. The phrase pux- 


pov Saov Soov is found in Isa. xxvi. 20, 
“Go, my people . . . hide thyself for a 
very little, till the indignation be over- 
past”. The double Scov is found in 
Aristoph. Wasps, 213, where however 
Rogers thinks the duplication due to the 
drowsiness of the speaker. Literally it 
means “a little, how very, how very”. 
The following words from 6 épxdpevos 
to év avt@ are from Heb. ii. 3-4, with 
some slight alterations, the article being 
inserted before épxdpmevos, od ph xpovion 
instead of the less forcible words in 
Hebrews, and the two clauses of ver. 4 
being transposed. In Habakkuk the con- 
ditions are similar. God’s people are 
crushed under overwhelming odds. And 
the question with which Habakkuk opens 
his prophecy is €ws tlvos Kkexpdgopar 
kal ov p7 eloaxovoers; The Lord as- 
sures him that deliverance will come and 
will not delay. By inserting the article, 
the writer of Hebrews identifies the de- 
liverer as the Messiah, ‘‘the coming 
One”. Cf. Mat. xi. 3; Luke vii. 19; Jo. 
vi.14. 6 8@ Sixaros.... “Andthe 
just sha'l live by faith,” i.e., shall survive 
these troublous times by believing that 
the Lord is at hand. Cf. Jas. v. 7-9. 
kai éav troogretAnran, “andifhe 
withdraw himself” or “shrink”. The 
verb, as Kypke shows, means to shrink 
in fear, and it is thus used in Gal. ii. 12. 
It is the very opposite of mappyota. 
Accordingly it is thoroughly displeasing 
to God, whose purpose it is to bring men 
to Himself in confident hope. But the 
idea that any of the “‘ Hebrews” can be 
in so ignominous and dangerous a posi- 
tion is at once repudiated. ‘pets 8&.... 
‘But as for us we are not of those who 
shrink (literally of shrinking) to perdition 
but of faith to the gaining of the soul”. 
That is, we are not characterised by a 
timid abandonment of our confession 
(ver. 23) and confidence. Cf. x Thess. 
v. 5. What such timidity leads to (eis 
amodevav, cf. Acts viii. 20; Rom. ix. 22) 
is hopeless perdition. Cf. M. Aurelius 
on the Spamérys, x. 25. 6 poBovpevos 
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Spanéryns. But we are of faith whose 
end is meputmolynoars Wuxis the ac- 
quisition of one’s soul. Very similar is 
Luke xxi. 19, ‘‘By your endurance win 
your souls”. See also James v. 20, and 
1 Thess. v.g. Like-our word ‘‘acquisi- 
tion” qwepimotnots sometimes means the 
acquiring as in Thess. v. gand 2 Thess. 
ii. 14; sometimes the thing acquired, as 
in Eph. i. 14. [In Isocrates, 2nd Ep., 
occurs the expression 81a 76 jwepimorqoat 
THY avrod puxyv (Wetstein)]. 

Cnaps. XI. 1—XII. 3. That the 
Hebrews may still further be encouraged 
to persevere in maintaining faith the 
writer exhibitsin detail its victories in 
the past history of their people and 
especially in the life of Jesus. (Cf. 
Sirach, 44-50.) 

Ver.1. “Eotiv 8é wiotis éAt- 
iLopévov trdaotacis... Now 
faith is assurance of things hoped for, 
proof [manifestation] of things not 
seen”. When éort stands first in a 
sentence it sometimes means ‘‘ there ex- 
ists,” as in John v. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 44. But 
it has not necessarily and always this 
significance, cf. 1 Tim. vi. 6; Luke viii. 
11; Wisdom vii. 1. There is therefore 
no need to place a comma after mioris 
as some have done. The words describe 
what faith is, although nota strict defini- 
tion. ‘Longe falluntur, qui justam fidei 
definitionem hic poni existimant: neque 
enim hic de tota fidei natura disserit 
Apostolus, sed partem elegit suo instituto 
congruentem, nempe quod cum patientia 
semper conjuncta sit” (Calvin). taé- 
oracts, literally foundation, that which 
stands under; hence, the ground on 
which one builds a hope, naturally glid- 
ing into the meaning “assurance,” “ con- 
fidence,” as in iii. 14; 2 Cor. ix. 4, xi. 17; 
Ruth i. 12; Ps. xxxix. 7, 4 tréoracis 
pov mapa ool éotiv. “EXeyxos regu- 
larly means ‘‘ proof”, See Demosthenes, 
passim; especially Agt. Androtion, p. 600, 
éXeyXos, Ov Gv eiwy tis Kal Tadnbés 
épod SefEy. It seems never to be used 
in a subjective sense for “‘ conviction,” 
“persuasion” ; although here this mean- 
ing would suit the context and has been 
adopted by many. To say with Weiss 
that the subjective meaning must be 
given to the word that it may correspond 
with tréoracis is to write the Epistle, 
not to interpret it. Theophylact renders 


XI. 1. *"EXTI 8€ mlotis eXmLopévwv Sméctacis, mpaypdtwv 


the clause gavépwois a8yAwv mpay- 
patwv. Faithis that which enables us to 
treat as real the things that are unseen. 
Hatch gives a different meaning to both 
clauses: ‘‘ Faith is the ground of things 
hoped for, .¢., trust in God, or the con- 
viction that God 1s good and that He will 
perform His promises, is the ground 
for confident hope that the things hoped 
for will come to pass. ... So trust in 
God furnishes to the mind which has it 
a clear proof that things to which God 
has testified exist, though they are not 
visible to the senses.” The words thus 
become a definition of what faith does, 
not of what it is. Substantially the 
words mean that faith gives to things 
future, which as yet are only hoped for, 
all the reality of actual present existence ; 
and irresistibly convinces us of the reality 
of things unseen and brings us into their 
presence. Things future and things 
unseen must become certainties to the 
mind if a balanced life is to be lived. 
Faith mediating between man and the 
supersensible is the essential link be- 
tween himself and God, “‘ for in it lay the 
commendation of the men of old,” év 
TavTY yap énaptupyPycay ot mpeoBv- 
tepo.. That is, it was on the ground of 
their possessing faith that the distin- 
guished men of the O.T. received the 
commendation of God, being immortal- 
ised in Scripture. It might almost be 
rendered ‘‘ by faith of this kind,” answer- 
ing to this description. év Tavry has an 
exact parallel in 1 Tim. v. 10, the widow 
who is to be placed on the Church 
register must be év épyots kadots pap- 
Tupoupévn, well-reported of on the score 
of good works. ot wpeoBurepot, 
those of past generations, men of the 
O.T. times; as Papias [Euseb., H.E., 
iii. 39] uses the term to denote the 
“Fathers of the Church” belonging to 
the generation preceding his own. The 
idea that faith is that which God finds 
pleasure in (x. 38) and is that which truly 
unites to God under the old dispensations 
as well as under the new is a Pauline 
thought, Gal. iii. 6. This general state- 
ment of ver. 2 is exhibited in detail in the 
remainder of the chapter; but first the 
writer shows. the excellence of faith in 
this, that it is by it that we recognise that 
there is an unseen world and that out of 
things unseen this visible world has taken 
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rise. This idea is suggested to him be- 
cause his eye is on Genesis from which 
he culls the succeeding examples and it is 
natural that he should begin at the be- 
ginning. ‘“ Beforeexhibiting how faith is 
the principle that rules the life of men in 
relation to God, down through all history, 
as it is transacted on the stage of the 
world, the author shows how this stage 
itself is brought into connection with God 
by an act of faith’ (Davidson). By faith 
we perceive, with the mental eye vootpev, 
cf. Rom. i. 20, that the worlds (aiévas, cf. 
1,2; the visible world existing in time, 
the temporary manifestation of the unseen 
is meant, see i. 10, rr) have been framed 
(katynpric@ar, as in x. 5, c@pa Sé Kar- 
nptiow por. In xiii, 21 Katapticat 
Upas, ‘perfect you” as in Luke vi. 40; 
2 Cor. xiii. 11; 1 Thess. iii. 10. The 
word is perhaps used in the present con- 
nection to suggest not a bare calling into 
existence, but a wise adaptation of part to 
part and ofthe whole to its purpose) by 
God’s word, pypatt Veorv. This is 
the perception of faith. The word of God 
is an invisible force which cannot be per- 
ceived by sense. The great power which 
lies at the source of all that is does not 
itself come into observation ; we perceive 
it only by faith which is (ver. 1) ‘the 
evidence of things not seen”. The result 
of this creation by an unseen force, the 
word of God, is that ‘‘what is seen has 
not come into being out of things which 
appear”. eis TO... yeyovévar 
eis 7d with infinitive, commonly used to 
express purpose, is sometimes as here 
used to express result, and we may iegiti- 
mately translate ‘‘so that what is seen, 
etc.” Cf. Luke v.17; Rom. xii. 3; 2 Cor. 
viii. 6; Gal. iii. 17; 1 Thess.ii, 16. Cf. 
Burton, M. and T., 411. ph &« gat- 
vopévev, the Vulgate renders ‘ ex invisibili- 
bus,” and the Old Latin “ex non appar- 
entibus” having apparently read é« pr 
dav. +o BrAewspevoy the singular 
in place of the plural of T.R.and Vulgate, 
resents all things visible as unity. 
Had the visible world been formed out of 
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materials which were subject to human 
observation, there would have been no 
room for faith. Science could have traced 
it to its origin. Evolution only pushes 
the statement a stage back. There is still 
an unseen force that does not submit 
itself to experimental science, and that is 
the object of faith. To find in this verse 
an allusion to the noumenal and phen- 
omenal worlds would be fanciful. 

Ver. 4. wlorer. wrelova bvo- 
fav... . “By faith Abel offered to 
God a more adequate sacrifice than 
Cain.” mdelova literally “more,” but 
frequently used to express ‘higher in 
value” ‘ greater in worth,” as in Mat. xii. 
43,42. qWetov “leva ode, Luke xii. 23; 
Rev. ii. 19. Does the writer mean that 
faith prompted Abel to make a richer 
sacrifice, or that it was richer because 
offered in faith? Many interpreters pre- 
fer the former alternative ; [‘‘ Der grossere 
Wert seines Opfers ruhte auf dem Glau- 
ben, der Herzenshingabe, die ihn das 
Beste der Herde wahlen liess” (Kiibel).] 
and the choice of the word mdelova is 
certainly in favour of this interpretation. 
Sv As épaptupyOn... “through 
which he was certified [or attested] as 
righteous”. It is questioned whether js 
is the relative of @votav or of mice. 
The succeeding clause which states the 
ground of the attestation, él 7. SHpois, 
determines that it refers to @voiav. God 
bore witness émt tots S8épois aitod, 
which is explained in Genesis iv. 4 where 
it says émetSev 6 Beds eri ”ABed kat ert 
Tots dapois avrov. God looked favour- 
ably on Abel and on his gifts. How this 
favourable reception of his offering was 
intimated to Abel we are not told; but 
by this testimony Abel was pronounced 
Sixaros, not “justified” in the Pauline 
sense but in the general sense “‘ a righteous 
man”; as in Mat. xxiii. 35 amd Tov 
atpatos “ABeA rod Sikatov. But this is 
not all that faith did for Abel, for kat 
Sv aitas awrolaveayv ert Aadet, 
‘and through the same he, though dead, 
yet speaks,” z.¢., speaks notwithstanding 
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death. His death was not the end of him 
as Cain expected it to be. Abel’s blood 
cried for justice. The words of xii. 24 
are at once suggested, atpatt pavticpod 
kpetrtov Aahovyre mapa Tov “ABed, where 
the blood of sprinkling is said to speak to 
better purpose than the blood of Abel. 
This again takes us back to Gen. iv. Io. 
“The voice of thy brother’s blood cries to 
me from the ground.” The speaking re- 
ferred to, therefore, is not the continual 
voice of Abel’s example but the voice of 
his blood crying to God immediately after 
his death. Cf. Ps. ix. 12 and cxvi. 15. 
“ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” In the case of 
Abel, then, the excellence of faith was 
illustrated in two particulars, it prompted 
him to offer a richer, more acceptable 
offering, and it found for him a place in 
God’s regard even after his death. 

Ver. 5. More. “Evoy petetéOy. . . . 
‘By faith Enoch was translated so that 
he did not see death; and he was not 
found, because God had translated him. 
For before his translation he had witness 
borne to him that he had pleased God 
well; but without faith it is impossible 
to please Him well.” In the dry cata- 
logue of antediluvian longevities a gem 
of faith is detected. What lay at the root 
of Enoch’s translation? Faith, because 
before he was translated he was well- 
pleasing to God, which implies that he 
believed in God, or as Chrysostom neatly 
puts it: w@s $é wlore: pereTeOn 6 “Evay ; 
StUTHS peTaldoews 7 evapéorycts aitia, 
THS Sé evapertycews  wiotis. In 
Ecclus. xliv, 16 he is exhibited as twé- 
Serywa petavolas tais yeveais. pereTéOy 
‘was transferred,” removed from one 
place to another, as in Acts vii. 16, cf. 
also Gal. i. 6, Jude 4. In Ecclus. Ixix. 
14 it is represented by avehjhOy ad rhs 
yiis- The succeeding clauses imply that 
his body disappeared. How the tradition 
arose we have no means of knowing, cf. 
Suicer, i, 1130, and the Bible Diction- 
aries. Tov wa iSeiv may either imply 
purpose or result. For the former see 
Mat. ii. 13, Luke ii. 24, Phil. iii. ro; for 


the latter, Mat. xxi. 32, Acts vil. 19, Rom. 
vii. 3, Heb. x. 7. The use of the passive 
pereréOn favours the supposition that 
result is here expressed, and throughout 
the sentence it is the translation that is 
prominent rather than the escape from 
death, which is introduced rather as an 
explanation of peteté0n. Kal ox nip- 
toxero. .. . These words are verbatim 
from the LXX of Gen. v. 24, and are 
quoted for the sake of bringing out clearly 
that God was the author of the transla- 
tion. (Cf. the misquotation in Clem. E#., 
chap. 9, ovx etpebn aitod Odvaros.) 
God translated him, and this is proved by 
the fact that preceding the statement of 
his translation Scripture records that he 
pleased God well, where the Hebrew has 
“he walked with God”. ywpts 8€é 
awiotews aS5tvaTtov evaperTi- 
oat. ‘ But without faith it is impossible 
to please Him well.” The ground of 
this proposition is given in the following 
words: muotevoat yap Set rdv 
mwmpowepxdpevov... . “For he who 
cometh to God must believe that He ex- 
ists and that to those who seek Him He 
turns out to be a rewarder.” To please 
God one must draw near to Him (tov 
apowepxépevov in the semi-technical 
sense usual in the Epistle), and no one 
can draw near who has not these two 
beliefs that God is and will reward those 
who seek Him. So that Enoch’s faith, 
and the faith of every one who approaches 
God, verifies the description of ver. 1: 
the unseen must be treated as sufficiently 
demonstrated, and the hoped for reward 
must be considered substantial. 

Ver. 7. Mtorert xpnpaticbets 
Noe... “By faith Noah, on being 
divinely warned of things not as yet seen, 
with reverential heed prepared an ark to 
save his household.” Both here and in 
Mat. ii. 12, 22 xpnpat. is translated 
‘warned of God,” although “ divinely 
instructed” as in viii. 5 is admissible in 
all the passages. mlote. must be con- 
strued with evAaBnfels xateckevacev 
and these words must be kept together, 
although some join evAaBnbeis with 
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the preceding words. tév pydéro 

em, i.¢., the flood; cf. Gen vi. 14. 
evAaBnOeis here used in preference to 
oBnOeis because it is not a timorous 
dread of the catastrophe that is signified, 
but a commendable caution springing 
from regard to God’s word. In obedi- 
ence to this feeling he prepared an ark 
[«tBwrdy used of the ark of the covenant 
in ix. 4, and of Noah’s ship in Gen. vi. 15, 
because it was shaped like a box witha 
roof. In Wisdom x. 4it is spoken of as 
“* worthless timber,” to magnify the salva- 
tion accomplished by its means. 8v evre- 
Rots EdVAov Tov Sixatov (Zopia) xvB- 
epvyoaca and in Wisdom xiv. 7 it 1s 
EvAov 8 ot yiverar Sikarocvyy.] This 
ark he built for the saving of his family; 
as in Gen. vii. 1 God says to Noah, 
eloeAOe od Kal was 6 olkéds gov. By 
this faith [Sv 4s] and its manifestation in 
preparing the ark, ‘“he condemned the 
world”; of which the most obvious 
meaning is that Noah’s faith threw into 
relief the unbelief of those about him. 
Cf. Mat. xii. 41. But to this, Weiss ob- 
jects that in Hebrews kéopos is not used 
to denote the world of men. He there- 
fore concludes that what is meant is that 
Noah by building the ark tor his own 
rescue showed that he considered the 
world doomed, thus passing judgment 
upon it. Certainly the former meaning 
is the more natural and the objection of 
Weiss has little weight. A second result 
of his faith was that “he entered into 
possession of the righteousness which 
faith carries with it”. Theoriginal signi- 
ficance of kAnpovéuos is here, as often 
elsewhere, left behind. It means little 
more than ‘‘owner”. But no doubt 
underneath the word there lies the idea, 
familiar to the Jewish mind, that spiritual 
blessings are a heritage bestowed by God. 
4 kata mwiortiv Stxartocvvy is 
rendered by Winer (p. 502) ‘‘the righ- 
teousness which is in consequence of 
faith” and he instructively compares Mat. 
xix. 3, dTmohtoat THY yuvatka KaTS TAcav 
aittay, and Acts iii. 17, kat’ dyvovay 
émpatate. The first statement in the 


history of Noah (Gen. vi. ro) is, Noe - 
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aitov, TO 9G einpéotrnce Noe. Cf. 
Wisdom x, 4. In Genesis the warning 
of God is communicated to Noah because 
he was already righteous; in Hebrews a 
somewhat different aspect is presented, 
Noah “became” righteous by building 
the ark in faith. He was one of those 
who 84 wiotews ApydoavtTo SiKatocv- 
vv, ver. 33- 

From ver. 8 to ver. 22 the faith of the 
patriarchs is exhibited, cf. Ecclus. xliv. 19. 

Ver. 8. Mire: kadovpevos “ABpadp. 
. . . “By faith Abraham on being called 
to go out to a place which he was to 
receive as an inheritance, obeyed and 
went out not knowing whither he was 
going.” «adovpevos, as in Mark i. 20 
and Isa. li, 2, éuBAd&pate "ABpaap .. . 
Ort els Fv, kal éxddeoa avtév. The 
present, not kAnfets, expresses the idea 
that no sooner was the call given than it 
was obeyed [‘dass er, so wie der Ruf 
an ihn ging, gehorsamte” (Bleek)]. The 
same idea is expressed by the immediate 
introduction of tajxovoev, which more 
naturally would come at the end of the 
clause, and thus allow égeN@etv (cf. Gen. 
xii. 1; Acts vii. 2) to follow kadovpevos. 
The faith of Abraham appeared in his 
promptly abandoning his own country on 
God’s promise of another, and the strength 
of this faith was illustrated by the cir- 
cumstance that he had no knowledge 
where or what that country was. He 
went out pt emriordpevos ov epxeTar. 
The terms of the call (Gen. xii. I) were 
éEeNWe . . . Kal Sedpo cis Thy yay, Hy av 
go. Sef». It was, therefore, no attrac- 
tive account of Canaan which induced 
him to forsake Mesopotamia, no ordinary 
emigrant’s motive which moved him, but 
mere faith in God’s promise. ‘Even 
still the life of faith must be entered on in 
ignorance of the way to the inheritance, or 
even what the inheritance and rest in each 
one’s particular case will be, and of the 
experiences that the way will bring. This 
is true even of ordinary life’? (Davidson). 
This did not exhaust the faith of Abra- 
ham. Further wiorer wap@knoev. .. - 
“‘ By faith he became a sojourner in a land 
[his] by the promise as if it belonged to 
another, dwelling in tents, along with 
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Isaac and Jacob, co-heirs with him of the 
same promise.” mwap@gKkynoev, as in 
Acts vii. 6, mdpotkov év yy a&AAoTpia, 
dwelt alongside of the proper inhabitants. 
Cf. Gen. xvii. 8 and passim. eis in 
its common pregnant sense, Jo. xxi. 4; 
Acts viii. 40; Pet. v. 12 and especi- 
ially Acts vii. 4. He lived in the pro- 
mised land, @s aAAotplav, as if it be- 
longed to some other person; neither did 
he make a permanent settlement in it but 
dwelt in tents, shifting from- place to 
place, the symbol of what is temporary, 
see Isa. xxxvili. 12; 2 Cor. v. 4. The 
presence of his son and grandson must 
continually have prompted him to settle. 
They were included in the promise, but 
they too were compelled to move with 
him from place to place. But how did 
this evince faith? It did so by showing 
that he had given a wider scope and a 
deeper significance to God’s words. He 
was content to dwell in tents, because he 
looked for ‘‘ the city which has the founda- 


tions”. é&e8éxeTo yap tiv... 
moduv. ‘‘For he expectantly waited for 
thecity.” éxdé€xopar (Jas. v. 7,6 yewpyds 


éxSex., Acts xvii. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 33) oc- 
curs in Soph. Phil., 123, where Jebb says: 
“The idea of the compound is ‘be ready 
for him,’ prepared to deal with him the 
moment he appears”. The city is des- 
cribed as one ‘‘ that has the foundations ” 
which the tents lacked, and which accord- 
ing to xiii. 14 is by implication not only 
péAdoveay but péevovcay. In xii. 22 it is 
called ‘“‘the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem,” and in Gal. iv. 26 
4 dvw ‘lepovoadjp. A city was the 
symbol of a settled condition, as in Ps. 
cvii. 7, wédts Kkaroucntyplov. Cf. the 
interesting parallel in Philo. Leg. Alleg., 
iii.-xxvi., p. 103, wodus Sé €otiv &yabh Kal 
TohAH Kat oddpa evdalpwv, Ta yap 
Sapa Tod Oeod peyara kat Tita. It is 
further described as fs Texvitns Kal 
Syprovpyds 6 eds, “ whose constructer 
and maker is God”. ‘Teyxvitys is used of 
the silversmiths in Acts xix. 24, of God as 
Maker of the world in Wisdom xiii. 1 and 
xiv. 2, Texvirns 88 copia, kateckevacev. 


11. >Mlorer kat adth Ldppa Sdvapw eis KaTaPodty oréppatos 
\ ‘\ a 3 , cd > ‘ 4 £ , A 
Cafe, Kal mapa Katpdov HAtKkias eTeKev, émel moTdv HyHoaTo Tov 


Perhaps ‘‘artificer” comes nearest to the 
meaning. 8npovpyés, originally one 
who works for the people, but applied by 
Plato (Rep., p. 530) to God; and so, very 
often in Josephus and Philo (see Krebs, ix 
loc.). For the use of the title among the 
Gnostics, see Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, 
p-19. In Clement, Ef., 20, we have 6 
péyas Snproupyds Kal Seamdtns Tav 
amdvrev. In 2 Macc. iv. I, Tov Kakov 
Syprovpyos. ‘ Maker” most adequately 
translates the word. Wetstein shows 
that texvirns kat Snprovpyds was not an 
uncommon combination and aptly com- 
pares Cicero (De Nat. D., i. 8) “ Opi- 
ficem aedificatorem mundi”. The state- 
ment of this verse shows that Abraham and 
other enlightened O.T. saints (cf. chap. 
iv.) understood that their connection with 
God, the Eternal One, was their great 
possession, of which earthly gifts and 
blessings were but present manifestations. 

Ver.11. Miorerkataith Zdppa. . .. 
‘By faith Sarah herself also received power 
to become a mother even when past the age, 
since she counted Him faithful who had 
promised.” kal aith Ldppa is rendered 
by Vaughan, Sarah ‘‘in her place” as 
[Abraham] in his; she on her part. The 
reference of avr? is disputed; it has been 
understood to mean “Sarah the unfruit- 
ful”. In D. oeipa is added; or, as 
Chrysostom and Bengel, “ vas infirmius,” 
the weaker vessel. Delitzsch thinks that 
as in Luke xx. 42, xxiv. 15, it merely 
means ‘‘so Sarah likewise”. But ap- 
parently the reference is to her previous 
unbelief. By faith she received strength 
eis kataBoAhv oméppatos, “the act of 
the husband not of the wife” (see a score 
of passages in Wetstein), hence Bleek, 
Farrar and several others prefer to under- 
stand the words of “the founding of a 
family,” citing Plato’s mpéry kataBoAy 
TOv avOperwv. But if eis be taken in 
the same sense as in x. 19, “as regards” 
or “in connection with” or ‘with a view 
to,” the difficulty disappears. [Cf. Weiss 
who says the words signify ‘nicht ein 
Thun, zu dem sie Kraft empfing, sondern 
die Beziehung in welcher sie ein Kraft 
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bediirfte, wenn dasselbe fiir sie wirksam 
werden sollte”. Cf. also Gen. xviil. 12.] 
Her faith was further illustrated (kat = 
and this indeed) by the circumstance that 
she was now Tapa Katpov HAuktas, the 
comparative use of apd frequent in this 
Epistle. For a woman who in her prime 
had been barren, to believe that in her 
decay she could bear a son was a triumph 
of faith. Cf. Gen. xviii. 12-13, éyo 8é 
yeyjpexa. But she had faith in the pro- 
mise (cf. vi. 13-18), ‘‘ wherefore also there 
were begotten of one—and him as good 
as dead—[issue] as the stars of heaven in 
multitude and as the sand by the sea- 
shore innumerable”. Probably the kat is 
to be construed with 816 as in Luke i. 35; 
Acts x. 29, etc. ad’ évds, that is, Abra- 
ham (cf. Isa. li. 2, ets Hv); Kal Tatra, a 
classical expression, see Xenophon, Mem., 
li. 3, and Blass, Gram., p. 248.  ve- 
vekpwpévov, ‘‘ dead” so far as regards the 
begetting of offspring, cf. Rom. iv. Ig. 
Ka0as Ta dorpa, a nominative to éyev. 
may be supplied, éxyovo. or o7éppa. 
For the metaphors cf. Gen. xxii. 17. 
Gotpov is propeily a constellation, but 
used commonly for ‘‘a star”. yetAos 
found in the classics in same connection. 

Ver. 13. Not only in life was the faith 
of the patriarchs manifested, it stood the 
test of death, kata miotiv awéba- 
vov ovTolt waves, in keeping with 
their faith (see Winer, p. 502) these all 
(that is Abraham, Sarah, Isaacand Jacob) 
died, and the strength of their faith was 
seen in this that although they had not 
received the fulfilment of the promises 
(ver. 39 and x. 36) they yet had faith 
enough to see and hail them from afar. 
As Moses endured because he saw the 
Invisible (ver. 27) so the patriarchs were 
not daunted by death because they saw 
the day of Christ (John viii. 56), that is to 
say, they were so firmly persuaded that 
God’s promise would be fulfilled that it 
could be said that they saw the fulfilment. 
They hailed them from afar, as those on 
board ship descry friends on shore and 
wave a recognition. [Wetstein cites from 


Appian, De Bell. Civ., ver. 46, p. 110 
where it is said that the soldiers rév 
Kaioapa méppwlev os attoxpdtopa 
jomwdcavto.] “Such an domacpds we 
have in the mouth of the dying Jacob 
(Gen. xlix. 18): For Thy salvation have 
I waited, Jehovah” (Delitzsch). This 
they might have done had they merely 
believed that the promises would be ful- 
filled to their descendants, but that their 
faith extended also to their own enjoy- 
ment of God’s promise was testified by 
their confessing that so far as regards the 
land (ris ys) of Canaan they were pil- 
grims and foreigners. This confession 
was made no doubt by their whole con- 
duct, but as the aorist indicates it was 
made verbally by Abraham on the occa- 
sion of Sarah’s death (Gen. xxiii. 4), 
mépoukos kal wapemtSynpos eyo cipe ped” 
tpov, cf. xlvii.9, etc. The article before 
yiis, together with the sense of the pas- 
sage, shows that the land of promise, 
Canaan, was meant. éat yis in the 
same connection is used for ‘the earth,” 
cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 15. Philo (De Agri- 
cult., p. 196) refines upon the same idea, 
Mapoukety ov KaToLKety HAPopev> TO yap 
dvri waoa pev Puy} Topod watpida pev 
ovpavov, Eévyv S€ yiv Ehaxev. Cf. De 
Conf. Ling., p. 331. But such a con- 
fession implies that those who make it 
(ot yap Tovatta Aéyovrtes) have not yet 
found but are in search of a fatherland, 
mwarplida émilnrotaw. [Cf. Rom. xi. 7, 
6 émilytet lopand totto ovK émwétuyxerv. 
Frequent in N.T., to seek, search for. 
“ The éart is that of direction, as the é« in 
éx{yretv (ver. 6) is that of explanation” 
(Vaughan).] The acknowledgment, cheer- 
ful or sad, that such and such a land is 
not the home-country makes it manifest 
(epaviLovor, Jo. xiv. 21, Acts xxiil. 15) 
that they think of and have in view and 
are making for a land which they can call 
their own. [‘‘Si hic peregrinantur, alibi 
patria est ac fixa sedes” (Calvin).] And 
that this home-country of their desire is 
not that from which Abraham and the 
patriarchs were really derived (Mesopo- 
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tamia) and which they had abandoned, 
(ad’ hs e&€Byoay) is also evident, because 
had they cherished fond memories of it 
they would have had opportunity (etxov 
av Katpov, cf. Acts xxiv. 25; 1 Macc. xv. 
34. The imperfects indicate that this 
was continuous) to return (@vakdpipar, 
Mat. ii..12; Luke x. 6; Acts xviii, 21; 
frequent in LXX). vdv 8é, ‘but as the 
case actually stands ” (vili. 6, ix. 26; 1 Cor. 
xv. 20, etc.) putting aside this idea that 
it might be their old home they were 
seeking, kpeltrovos dpéyovrat, Todt 
éotw émovpaviov, it is a better, that is, 
a heavenly they aspire after. That which 
in point of fact provoked in the patriarchs 
the sense of exile was that their hearts 
were set on a better country and firmer 
settlement than could be found anywhere, 
but in heaven. And because they thus 
proved that they were giving to God 
credit for meaning by His promises more 
than the letter indicated, because they 
measured His promises by the spirit of 
the promises rather than by the thing pro- 
mised, He is not ashamed of them, not 
ashamed to be called their God; and the 
proof that He is not ashamed of them is, 
that He prepared for them a city. The 
patriarchs showed that they understood 
that in giving these promises God be- 
came their God; therefore God was not 
ashamed of them, and this showed itself 
especially in His naming Himself “the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” 
(Exod. iii. 15). Cf. with this verse, viii. 10 
and Mat. xxii. 31, 32. And that He was 
truly their God He showed by preparing 
for them a city which should justify the 
expectations which they had based upon 
His power and goodness. 

Ver.17. Nlorer mwpovevyvoyev 
*ABpadp. .. . ‘By faith Abraham 
when tried offered up Isaac, yea he who 
had accepted the promises, to whom it 
had been said, In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called, offered his only son.” The perfect 
ampocevyvoxev, Blass (Gram., 200) says 


‘can only be understood as referring to 
the abiding example offered to us”. 
Similarly Alford, Westcott, Weiss, etc. 
Surely it 1s better to have regard to Bur- 
ton’s statement, ‘“‘ The Perfect Indicative 
is sometimes used in the N.T. of a simple 
past fact where it is scarcely possible to 
suppose that the thought of existing 
result was inthe writer’s mind”. Andin 
Jebb’s Appendix to Vincent and Dickson’s 
Gram. of Mod. Greek (p. 327, 8) it is 
demonstrated that ‘‘later Greek shows 
some clear traces of a tendency to use the 
Perfect as an Aorist”. té6v is probably 
here intended not merely to indicate the 
case of the indeclinable *loaa« (Vaughan), 
cf. vv. 18, 20, but to call attention to 
the importance of Isaac; and this is 
further accomplished in the succeeding 
clause which brings out the full signific- 
ance of the sacrifice. It was his only son 
whom Abraham was offering (rpowédepe 
imperfect in its proper sense of an un- 
finished transaction) and therefore the 
sole link between himself and the fulfil- 
ment of the promises to which he had 
given hospitable entertainment (avaSefd- 
pevos, 2 Macc. vi. 19). ‘‘ The sole link,”’ 
because, irrespective of any other children 
Abraham had had or might have, it had 
been said to him (apés év, denoting Abra- 
ham not Isaac), In Isaac shall a seed be 
named to thee (Gen. xxi. 12); that is to 
say, itis Isaac and his descendants who 
shall be known as Abraham’s seed. Others 
are proud to count themselves the des- 
cendants of Abraham but the true “seed” 
(KAnOyoetal vor ordppa, cf. Gal. iii. 16, 
29) to whom along with Abraham the 
promises were given was the race that 
sprang from Isaac, the heir of the pro- 
mise. No trial (weipafémevos as in Gen. 
xxii. I, 6 Ocds éwelpace tov “ABpadp and 
cf. Gen. xxii. 12) could have been more 
severe. After long waiting the heir had 
at last been given, and now after his 
hope had for several years rooted itself in 
this one life, he is required to sacrifice 
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that life and so break his whole connec- 
tion with the future. No greater test of 
his trust in God was possible. He con- 
quered because he reckoned (Aoytodpevos 
“expresses the formation of an opinion by 
calculation or reasoning, as in Rom. viii. 
18; 2 Cor. x. 7” (Vaughan).), that even 
from the dead God is able to raise up—a 
belief in God’s power to do this univers- 
ally, see John v. 21. This belief enabled 
him to deliver his only son to death. 
“Whence (80ev, 7.¢., é€k vexpov, although 
several commentators, even Weiss, render 
it ‘wherefore’) also he received him 
back (éxopicaro, for this meaning see 
Gen. xxxviii. 20 and passages in Wet- 
stein) in a figure (é€v wapaBoAq, not 
actually, because Isaac had not been dead, 
but virtually because he had been given 
up to death. He had passed through the 
likeness of death, and his restoration to 
Abraham was a likeness of resurrection. 
(Whoever wishes to see how a simple ex- 
pression may be tortured should consult 
Alford’s long note on this place.) 

Ver. 20. Miore: wept pedAdvtov.... 
“ By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau 
in regard to things future,” as is recorded 
in the well-known passage, Gen. xxvii. 
Isaac thus in his turn exhibited a faith 
which could be described as éAmuLopévev 
tmdoracis. ‘By faith Jacob when dying 
(amo0vyjcKwv cf. Kahovpevos, ver. 8, and 
mevpalopevos, ver. 17: the participle il- 
lustrates ver. 13 and also reminds the 
reader that Jacob before he died saw his 
children’s children inheriting the promise 
(‘thy two sons are mine,” Gen. xlviii. 5) 
blessed each of the sons of Joseph. 
éxaorov T. viav, that is, he gave each an 
individual blessing, crossing his hands, 
laying his right on the head of Ephraim 
the younger, his left on Manasseh, thus 
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distinguishing between the destiny of the 
one and that of the other and so more 
abundantly illustrating his faith. kat 
TpoceKvvyngev eT TO Gkpov THs papdov 
avrov, ‘and worshipped leaning upon 
the top of h.s staff”. The words are 
from the LXX rendering of Gen. xlvii. 31 
where after Joseph had sworn to bury his 
father in Canaan, ‘Israel worshipped, 
etc.”. His exacting this promise trom 
Joseph was proof of his faith that his 
posterity would inherit the land of pro- 
mise. The LXX translating from an un- 


pointed text read (TYO'Di7 the staff and 
not as it is now read PTO the bed, 


(as in xlviii. 2). The meaning in either 
case is that in extreme bodily weakness, 
either unable to leave his bed or if so 
only able to stand with the aid of a staff, 
his faith was yet untouched by the slight- 
est symptom of decay. ‘‘The idea of 
ampookvuvety is that of reverence shown in 
posture” (Vaughan). Here Jacob ‘ wor- 
shipped” in thankful remembrance of the 
promise of God and that his son had 
accepted it. 

Ver. 22. Similarly Joseph when he in 
his turn came to the close of his life 
(reXevtGv, from Gen. J. 26, kal éreded- 
tynoev lwo) made mention of the exodus 
of the children of Israel (‘‘ God will surely 
visit you and will bring you out of this 
land to the land concerning which God 
sware to our fathers,” Gen. 1. 24) and 
gave commandment concerning his bones 
(‘‘ye shall carry up my bones hence with 
you,” Gen. 1. 25. For the fulfilment of 
the command see Josh. xxiv. 32). 

Vv. 23-31. The writer passes from the 
patriarchal age to the times of Moses 
and the Judges. 
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First the faith of the parents of Moses 
(trav mwatépwv avrodv, in Stephanus’ 
Thesaur, several examples are given of 
the use of warépes for ‘‘father and 
mother,” parents; and consider Eph. vi. 
4 and Col. iii. 21) is celebrated. This 
faith was shown in their concealing 
Moses for three months after his birth 
and thus evading the law that male 
children were to be killed, called in 
Wisd. xi. 7 vyroxrévoy Sidtaypa. They 
did not fear this commandment of the 
king. It did not weigh against the 
child’s beauty which betokened that he 
was destined for something great. Their 
faith consisted in their confidence that 
God had in store for so handsome a child 
an exceptional career and would save him 
to fulfil his destiny. In Acts vii. 20 
Stephen calls him do-retos TO OeG, extra- 
ordinarily beautiful (cf. Jonah iii. 3) or as 
Philo, De Mos., p. 82, dw daorerorépav 
4 kat’ Stern, indicating that he had a 
corresponding destiny. Moses himself 
when he had grown up (péyas yevopevos, 
as in Exod. ii. rr paraphrased by Stephen 
(Acts vii. 23) @s 8é émdypotto aita 
TETTApAaKoYTAETHS Xpdvos.) refused to be 
called a son of a daughter of Pharaoh. 
The significance and source of this re- 
fusal lay in his preferring to suffer ill- 
usage with God’s people rather than to 
have a short-lived enjoyment of sin. 
ovvkak., the simple verb in ver. 37, also 
xili. 3; the compound here only. 76 Aa@ 
Tov Veod, it was because they were God’s 
people, not solely because they were of 
his blood, that Moses threw in his lot 
with them. It was this which illustrated 
his faith. He believed that God would 
fulfil His promise to His people, little 
likelihood as at present there seemed to 
be of any great future for his race. On 
the other hand there was the apaprias 
améXavous, the enjoyment which was 
within his reach if only he committed the 
sin of denying his people and renouncing 
their future as promised by God. For 
“the enjoyment to be reaped from sin” 
does not refer to the pleasure of grati- 
fying sensual appetite and so forth, but 


to the satisfaction of a high ambition 
and the gratification of his finer tastes 
which he might have had by remaining 
in the Egyptian court. Very similarly 
Philo interprets the action of Moses, who, 
he says, ‘“‘esteemed the good things of 
those who had adopted him, although 
more splendid for a season, to be in reality 
spurious, but those of his natural parents, 
although for a little while less conspicu- 
ous, to be true and genuine” (De 
Mose, p. 86). That which influenced 
Moses to make this choice was his estt- 
mate of the comparative value of the 
outcome of suffering with God’s people 
and of the happiness offered in Egypt. 
petLova mAovToOv .. . eis THY picbatTro- 
Soctay, ‘‘since he considered the re- 
proach of the Christ greater riches 
than the treasures ot Egypt; for he 
steadily kept in view the reward”. The 
reproach or obloquy and disgrace, which 
Moses experienced is called ‘‘ the reproach 
of the Christ’’ because it was on ac- 
count of his belief in God’s saving pur- 
pose that he suffered. The expression is 
interpreted by our Lord’s statement that 
Abraham saw his day. It does not 
imply that Moses believed that a per- 
sonal Christ was to come, but only that 
God would fulfil that promise which in 
point of fact was fulfilled in the coming 
of Christ. The writer uses the expression 
rather with a view to his readers who were 
shrinking from the reproach of Christ 
(xiii. 13), than from the point of view of 
Moses. Several interpreters (Delitzsch, 
etc.) suppose that in virtue of the 
mystical union Christ suffered in his 
people. But, as Davidson says, “this 
mystical union cannot be shown to be 
an idea belonging to the Epistle, nor is 
this sense pertinent to the connection.’’ 
(So Weiss, ‘‘die vorstellung liegt un- 
serem Briefe fern”.) Weiss’ own in- 
terpretation is ingenious: ‘‘The O.T. 
church was created by the pre-existent 
Messiah to be the people who were 
destined to introduce through Him per- 
fect salvation; therefore each maltreat- 
ment of this people was contempt of 
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Him as unable to avenge and deliver 
His people”. To say that it means 
merely ‘the same reproach that Christ 
hore” scarcely satisfies the expression. 
The “‘ treasures of Egypt’ must be sup- 
posed to include all that had been ac- 
cumulated during centuries of civilisa- 
tion. dméBAerev, he habitually kept in 
‘view the reward. Cf. Xen., Hist., vi. 1,8 
| oF Tatpls cis oe aroPAdrret, also Ps. 
xi. 4, Philo, De Ofif., p. 4. kavéAvmev 
Atyumrov, “he forsook Egypt,” and fled 
to Midian. That this flight and not the 
Exodus is meant appears from the con- 
nection of the clause both with what 
precedes and with what follows. It ex- 
hibits the result of his choice (ver. 26), 
and it alludes to what preceded the 
Passover (ver. 28). The word éxap- 
-répnoev, denoting long continued endur- 
ance also suits better this reference. 
The only difficulty in the way of accept- 
ing this interpretation is found in the 
words ph hoBybets Tov Oupdv Tot BactA- 
-€ws, because, according to Exod. ii. 15, 
the motive of his flight was fear of the 
king. éoByOn S8€ Mwvoys. But what 
is in the writer’s mind is not Pharaoh’s 
wrath as cause but as consequence of 
Moses’ abandonment of Egypt. His 
flight showed that he had finally re- 
nounced life at court, and in thus indi- 
cating by this decisive action that he was 
an Israelite, and meant to share with his 
people, he braved the king’s wrath. 
This he was strengthened to do because 
the saw an invisible monarch greater than 
Pharaoh. Vaughan seems the only in- 
terpreter who has precisely hit the 
writer’s meaning: ‘‘the two fears are 
different, the one is the fear arising from 
tthe discovery of his slaying the Egyptian, 
the other isthe fear of Pharaoh’s anger 
on discovering his flight. He feared and 
therefore fled: he feared not, and there 
fore fled.” Waving fled and so cutting 
himself off from all immediate oppor- 
‘tunity of helping his people, éxapr- 
épnoaev, “he steadfastly bided his 
time,” because he saw the Invisible, 
being thus an eminent illustration of 
faith as €Aeyxos ov BAetwouévwv. The 
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aorist gathers the forty years in Midian 
into one exhibition of wonderful per- 
severance in faith. It was the upper 
form of the school which disciplined 
Moses and wrought him to the mould of 
a hero. Another point in his career at 
which faith manifested itself was the 
Exodus, wetrro(nkev 3 maoya, ‘‘ he hath 
celebrated the Passover”. Alford says 
the perfect is used on account of the 
Passover being ‘“‘a still enduring Feast”. 
But it is Moses’ celebration of it that the 
perfect represents as enduring. The 
classical treatment of the question, Has 
qovetv a Sacrificial meaning in the N.T.? 
will be found in Prof. T. K. Abbott’s 
Essays. woveiv is regularly used of 
“keeping” a feast; and this is a classical 
usage as well. Cf. Exod. xii. 48, xxiii. 
16, xxxiv. 22; 2 Chron. xxxv. 17-19. 76 
maoyxa originally the paschal lamb, 
Exod. xii. 21, kat @voate 1d maoxa, 
Mark xiv. 12 76 macya €bvov, hence the 
feast of Passover as in Luke xxii. 1. It 
is written g@aoéx throughout 2 Chron. 
xxx. and xxxv., also in Jer. xxxviii. 8. 
Kal Thy mpdoxvotv Tov aiparos, “and 
the affusion of the blood” the sprinkling 
of the blood on the door posts as com- 
manded in Exod. xii. 7, 22, the object 
being that the destroyers of the first- 
borns might not touch them. As @tyyavw 
is followed by a genitive in xii. 20 it is 
probable that the writer here also meant 
it to govern avtév while mpwrdétoKa fol- 
lows éd0@pevwv. SOR.V. 6 dd00pevov 
is taken from Exod. xii. 23. mpwtdétoKa, 
first-borns of man and also of beasts, 
Exod. xii. 12. avrév is naturally re- 
ferred to ‘tthe people of God,” ver. 25. 
It was a noteworthy faith which enabled 
Moses confidently to promise the people 
protection from the general destruction. 
On their part also there was the mani- 
festation of a strong faith. 8.éBynoav 
Thy épv0pav OdrAacoav... 
‘‘they passed through the Red sea as if 
on dry land”. The nominative must be 
taken out of atta@v. S81éBynoay, the 
usual term for crossing a river or a space. 
The Red sea is in Hebrew ‘‘the Sea of 
[red] weeds”. 81a Enpas yfjs as in 
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Sam. i. 20, et xii. 17, etc., et xili, 14, et Xvli. 45. 
Exod, xiv. 29 éwopevOnoay 81a Eqpas év 
péow THs Paddoons, also xv. 19; and 
cf. the various impressions in the Psalms 
which celebrate the great deliverance. 
The greatness of the people’s faith is 
accentuated by the fate of the Egyptians, 
whose attempt to follow was audacity 
and presumption not faith. js metpayv 
haBdvres... ‘of which [ze., of the 
sea] making trial the Egyptians were 
swallowed up,” Exod. xv. 4 kareré0yoav 
év épv@pg Oaddooy. Another instance 
of the faith of the people and its effects 
is found in the fall of the walls of Jericho. 
The greatness of the faith may be meas- 
ured by the difficulty we now have in 
believing that the walls fell without the 
application of any visible force. God’s 
promise was, meoettat attépata Ta 
telxn, and believing this promise the 
people compassed the city seven days. 
The greatness of their faith was further 
exhibited in their continuing to compass 
the city day after day, for in the promise 
(Josh. vi. 1-5) no mention is made of 
any delay in its fulfilment and the 
natural inference would be that the walls 
would fall on the first day. That none 
should have felt foolish marching day 
after day round the solid walls is beyond 
nature. KkuK«Aw0évra, see Josh. vi. 
6,14 and for éwl Ewta Hpépas, Josh. 
vi. 14. ‘‘ When applied to time, éat de- 
notes the period over which something 
extends, as Luke iv. 25, ért érn tpia, 
during three years” (Winer, p. 508). 
The fall of Jericho and the extermination 
of its inhabitants suggest the escape of 
Rahab. % wépvy, in its strict meaning 
(‘‘ista meretrix” (Origen), ‘‘ fornicaria” 
(Irenaeus), is introduced to emphasise 
the power of faith; she did not perish 
along with the disobedient (iii. 18) ; 
&mrevOnoaorv, they knew that the 
Lord had given the land to Israel (Josh. 
ii. 9, 10) but did not submit themselves to 
the acknowledged purpose of Jehovah. 
Rahab acted upon her belief in this pur- 
pose and instead of delivering up the 
spies as enemies of her country ‘‘re- 
ceived them with peace,” that is, as 
friends, risking her life because of her 
faith. 

Vv. 32-40. Summary of the achieve- 
ments of faith in the times subsequent to 
Joshua. 


Ver. 32. At this point the writer sees 


that he cannot pursue the method he has 
been following and give in detail all the 
signal manifestations of faith, which are 
recorded in the annals of his people. rt 
éru A€yo, “ what shall I further say?” 
deliberative subjunctive (cf. Rom. i. 15, 
etc.) the writer questioning how he is to 
handle the numberless instances that 
rise before his mind. He cannot give 
them all,émudeiwer pe yap... “for 
time will fail me if I recount in detail”. 
(Julian, Ovat., i. p. 341 B. éaredetrper pe 
Ttakelvouv Stnyovpevov 6 xpdvos). ém- 
Aetiper pe H Auépa is frequent, see many 
examples in Wetstein. Cf. Virgil, 4n., 
vi. 121, quid Thesea magnum, quid 
memorem Alciden? ‘‘a favourite device 
for cutting short a long list” (Page). 
Sinyovpevov means to relate with par- 
ticularity, see Luke vili. 39, ix. 10; Acts. 
xii. 17; Gen. xxix. 13. On Gideon see 
Judges vi.-vlii; Barak chronologically 
earlier, chap. iv, v; Samson, xili-xvi; 
Jephthah, who also preceded Samson,, 
xi, xil. Samuel is considered as the first 
of the prophets as in Acts iii. 24 and xiii. 20. 
ot covers vv. 33, 34, although not every 
particular cited, while 81a wiotrews 
refers to all the verbs to end of 38. This 
expression supplants the persistent mloret. 
of vv. 3-31, mainly for euphony. Kat- 
nyevicavto Bacidetias, ‘sub- 
dued kingdoms,” as is recorded of the 
Judges and David, who also jpyaoavro: 
Sixarocvvny, which seems to refer to 
their righteous rule, although the same 
expression is never used in the LXX 
except of personal righteousness (Ps. xv. 
2) but of David it is thrice said that he 
was Tro.av Kpliwa kal Suxarocvvyy, 2 Sam. 
viii. 15; 1 Chron. xviii. 14; Jer. xxiii. 5 + 
and of Samuel testimony is borne that 
he judged righteously, 1 Sam. xii. 3. 
éméruxov émayyeAtav, ‘obtained pro-- 
mises’ not ‘the promise” of Messianic: 
salvation (cf. ver. 39) but promises givem 
on special occasions, cf. Josh. xxi. 45; 
Judges vii. 7, xiii. 5; 1 Kings viii. 56. 
éppagtav otdpata Aedvtoy, cf. 
Daniel vi. 22, évéppage Ta oTépata Tov 
Aedvtwv, also Judges xiv. 5,6; 2 Sam. 
XVli. 34, xxiii. 20. E>BeoavStvapiy 
a vp 6s, probably the rescue of Shadrach,, 
Meshach and Abednego was suggested 
by the allusion to Daniel. Svvapty is. 
explained by the words of Dan. iti. 22, 
7 Kdpivos éfexavOn ex mepracod. Ed v-- 
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Job xlii. 10; Ps. vi. 8, et 1xxxix.20, etc.; Esa. xxxviii. 21; Dan, iii. 25. 
2 Mac. vi. 19, 28, et vii.; Acts xxii. 25. 


Cen: xx2. 


2 naxarpys NAD*; paxatpas (more classical) in DCEKLP. 


3 yuvatkas in \*AD*, 


yov otépatapayaipns, “escaped 
the edge of the sword” of which there 
are many instances recorded, as 1 Sam. 
xvili, 11; 1 Kings xix. 2; 1 Mace. ii. 28. 
éSuvapeOnacav ards aabeveiags 
- » « “out of weakness became strong, 
waxed mighty in battle, routed the armies 
of aliens,” having in view, possibly, the 
deliverance recorded in Judges iv. by 
Deborah, where wapepBody (ver. 16, etc.) 
is used of the army. Reference may also 
be made, as von Soden suggests, to the 
Maccabean deliverances. [aapepBody, 
1 Macc. iii. 3, 15, 17, etc.; aAAoTp. ii. 7.] 
On several occasions in Israel’s history 
the three clauses received abundant illus- 
tration. 
Ver. 35. €X\aBov yuvatKkes.... 
‘“¢ Women received their dead by resurrec- 
tion,’ as is narrated of the widow of 
Sarepta, 1 Kings xvii. 17-24, and the 
Shunamite, 2 Kings iv.34. @Adou 8é 
érupmwavicdnaoar. .- . ‘others were 
beaten to death”. tdpmavov (sc. TUT- 
avov from tr. strike) a drum, tupmavile, 
I beat. From the expression in 2 Mac. 
vi. 17, 28, émt To TUptavov, it might be 
supposed that some instrument more 
elaborate than a rod was meant and 
Josephus speaks of ‘‘a wheel” as being 
used. But that it was substantially a 
beating to death is proved by what is said 
of Eleazar (2 Mac. ii. 30), péAAwv Tais 
mdnyats TedevTav, eiwe. That Eleazar 
and the seven brethren (2 Mac. vii.) are 
alluded to is obvious, for it was character- 
istic of them that they died 0d mpoo- 
SeEdpevor tiv &woAVTPWOLY, 
not accepting the offered deliverance. 
Eleazar was shown a way by which he 
could escape death (2 Mac. vi. 21), and 
the seven brethren also were first inter- 


rogated and would have escaped death 
had they chosen to eat polluted food. 
They endured martyrdom, not accepting 
the escape that was possible, tva kpetT- 
TOVOS GvagTaTEws TUXwOoLV, “that they 
might obtain a better resurrection,” “‘ unto: 
eternal life—‘ better’ than that spoken of 
in the beginning of the verse, to a life 
that again ended” (Davidson, Weiss, von 
Soden). How fully the resurrection was 
in view of the seven brethren is shown in 
the saying of the second: ‘‘the King of 
the world shall raise us eig aidviov ava- — 
Biwow Cwis; of the third who when his 
hands were cut off declared that he would 
receive them again from God; of the 
fourth, who in dying said, “It is good, 
when put to death by men, to look for 
hope from God to be raised up again by 
Him ;” and the youngest said of them all, 
‘* they are dead under God’s covenant of 
everlasting life”. 

Ver. 36. erepou 8 . . . introducing a 
different class of victories achieved by 
faith, although épararypév Kal paotlyev, 
“‘mockings and scourgings” were en- 
dured by the martyrs who have just been 
mentioned (2 Mac. vii. 7 and vii. I). 
meipay éXaBov, see ver. 29. ET SE 
Seopav... “yea, moreover of bonds 
and prison”; as the examples in Bleek 
prove, éru 82 is commonly used to express 
a climax (cf. Luke xiv. 26); and such im- 
prisonment as was inflicted, e.g., on Jere- 
miah (xxxviti. 9) was certainly even more 
to be dreaded than scourging. éd.6- 
da@noav, “they were stoned,” as 
was Zechariah, son of Johoiada, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20 (Luke xi. 51). There was also a 
tradition that Jeremiah was stoned at 
Daphne in Egypt. émplo@yoav, “ they 
were sawn asunder,” a cruel death some- 
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times inflicted on prisoners of war (2 Sam. 
xii. 31; Amosi. 3, érpiLov mploor otSn- 
pois). The reference is probably to 
Isaiah who according to the Ascensio Is. 
(i. 9, v. 1) was sawn asunder by Man- 
asseh with a wooden saw. Cf. Justin, 
Trypho, 120, (wptov. EvAtva émpioate) 
and Charles’ Ascension of Isaiah. Within 
our own memory some of the followers of 
the Bab suffered the same death. éaet- 
pacOncay, “were tempted”. Alford 
says, ‘I do not see how any appropriate 
meaning can be given to the mere endur- 
ing of temptation, placed as it is between 
being sawn asunder and dying by the 
sword’’. He would therefore either omit 
the word as a gloss on émpto@noayv or 
substitute érpyjo8yocav. Thatis a tempt- 
ing reading because not only was one of 
the seven brothers (2 Mac. vi. vii. 5) fried, 
but those who sought to keep the Sabbath 
in a cave (2 Mac. vi. 11) were all burned 
together by order of Philip, Antiochus’ 
governor in Jerusalem, At the same 
time, the reading, ‘“‘ were tempted” gives 
quite a good sense, for certainly the most 
fiendish element in the torture of the 
seven brothers was the pressure put on 
each individually to recant. év pdv@ 
paxatpns améQavov, ‘died by sword- 
slaughter,” for év @. pax. see Exod. xvii. 
13; Num. xxi. 24, etc.; and for aae@. év 
see Jer. xi. 22, xxi.g. Examples of this 
death abounded in the Maccabean period. 
awepinrdOov év pynrAwtats, ‘they 
wandered about in sheepskins,’ (as the 
mantle of Elijah is called in 2 Kings ii. 8, 
édaBev "HAtod tiv pynrAwrhv abrod), or 
even ‘“‘in goatskins,” a still rougher 
material. This dress they wore not as a 
professional uniform, but because “ desti- 
tute,” boTepovpevor as in Luke xv. 
14. ‘ptato totepeto Pat, Phil. iv. 12 Kal 
weptogevety Kal vorepetobar, ‘ hard- 
pressed,” @ALBoépevou, as in 2 Cor. 
iv. 8 @AvBdpevor GAN’ od orevoxwpovpevor, 
Kakovxovmevor, “maltreated,” see ver. 


25. @v ovK jv aktos 6 Kdécpos, ‘of 
whom the world was not worthy”. ‘* The 
world drove them out, thinking them un- 
worthy to live in it, while in truth it was 
unworthy to have them living in it” 
(Davidson). Vaughan aptly compares 
Acts xxii. 22. After this parenthetical 
remark the description is closed with 
another participial clause, éwt épy- 
plars wAavdpevor... “ wander- 
ing over deserts and mountains, and in 
caves and in the holes of the earth,” veri- 
fied 1 Kings xviii. 4; 2 Macc. v. 27 where 
it is related of Judas and nine others, 
dvaxwpyoas eis THY Epnpov, Onpiwv 
tpdémov év Tois dpeot Sidlyn. Cf. also 
2 Mac. x. 6, év Tots Spectr kal ey Tots oN- 
Aators Onpiwy tpdarov Aoav ven dpevor. 
In the Ascensio Isaiae, ii. 7, 12, Isaiah 
and his companions are said to have spent 
two years among the mountains naked 
and eating only herbage. 

Ver. 39. katotro.mdyvrtes, “And 
these all,” that is, those who have been 
named in this chapter, ‘‘ although they 
had witness borne to them through their 
faith,” as has been recorded (ver. 2-38), 
“did not receive the promise,” that is, as 
already said in ver. 13, they only foresaw 
that it would be fulfilled and died in that 
faith. But this failure to obtain the ful- 
filment of the promise was not due to any 
slackness on the part of God nor to any 
defect in their faith; there was a good 
reason for it, and that reason was that 
‘* God had in view some better thing for 
us, that without us they should not be 
perfected”. The kxpeirtéy te is that 
which this Epistle has made it its busi- 
ness to expound, the perfecting (rede. 
w%dorv) of God’speople byfull communion 
with Him mediated by the perfect revela- 
tion (i, 1) of the Son and His perfect 
covenant (viii. 7-13), and His better sacri- 
fice (ix. 23). And the perfecting of the 
people of God under the O.T. is said to 
have been impossible, not as might have 
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been expected “ apart from the Son,” but 
Xpls hpav, because the writer has in 
view the history of the Church, the rela- 
tion of the people of God in former times 
to the same people in Messianic times. 
CuapTeR XII.—Ver. 1. Totyapodv 
Kal jets. . . . “* Wherefore, as we have 
so great a cloud of witnesses encompas- 
sing us, let us likewise lay aside every 
encumbrance and sin that clings so close 
and run with endurance the race that is 
set before us, looking to the leader and 
perfecter of faith, even Jesus, who for 
the joy set before him endured a cross 
despising shame and has sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.” ‘ot- 
yapovv, ‘wherefore then’’ more formal 
and emphatic than the usual, 81a toto, 
8.6, Sev, ov. Kal pets, we in our 
turn, we as well as they, and with the 
added advantage of having so many 
testimonies to the good results of faith. 
védos used frequently in Homer and else- 
where, as ‘‘nubes” in Latin and ‘‘ cloud” 
in English to suggest a vast multitude. 
PapTupey, ‘ witnesses,” persons who by 
their actions have testified to the worth of 
faith. The cloud of witnesses are those 
named and suggested in chap. xi.; per- 
sons whose lives witnessed to the work 
and triumph of faith, and whose faith 
was witnessed to by Scripture, cf. xi. 2, 
4, 5. This cloud is tweptxetwevov, be- 
cause, as the writer has just shown, look 
where they will into their history his 
Hebrew readers see such examples of 
faith. It is impossible to take paptupes 
as equivalent to Oearat. If the idea of 
“spectator”? is present at all, which is 
very doubtful, it is only introduced by 
the words tpéxopev ... Gydva. The 
idea is not that they are running in 
presence of spectators and must there- 
fore run well; but that their people’s 
history being filled with examples of 
much-enduring but triumphant faith, they 
also must approve their lineage by show- 
ing a like persistence of faith, OyKov 
&mrobdpevor TavTa, SyKos, a mass 
or weight or burden (= $dpros), hence 
a swelling or superfluous flesh [cf. es- 
pecially Longinus, iii. 9, kakot S€ dyKou 
Kal émt cwopatev Kat Aédywv. and from 
Hippocrates in Wetstein, kat yap Spdpor 
TaXets, Kal YULvaoLG, TOLA’TA, TApKGY 
byKxov xa@atper.] The allusion therefore 


is to the training preparatory to a race 
by which an encumbering superfluity of 
flesh is reduced. The Christian runner 
must rid himself even of innocent things 
which might retard him. And all that 
does not help, hinders. It is by running 
he learns what these things are. So 
long as he stands he does not feel that 
they are burdensome and hampering. 
kat Thy evweplotatovy apap- 
ttav. Of the difficult word evtmep. 
Chrysostom gives two interpretations; 
‘“‘ which is easily avoided,” and “ which 
easily encompasses or surrounds us”. 
In the sense of “‘avoid” the verb mepi- 
tordo@ar occurs in 2 Tim. ii. 16 and Tit. 
iii. g, but it is scarcely credible that in 
the present context such an epithet could 
be applied to sin. The second interpre- 
tation has been generally accepted [“ cir- 
cumstans nos peccatum ” (Vulg.); ‘qui 
nous enveloppe si aisément”; ‘die 
Siinde, die immer zur Hand ist” (Weiz- 
sacker)]. This meaning suits the con- 
text and the action enjoined in ao- 
O¢pevor, suggesting, as it does, the trail- 
ing garment that encumbers the runner. 
The article rhv does not point to some 
particular sin, but to that which char- 
acterises all sin, the tenacity with which 
it clings toa man. We might suppose 
from the word itself that it alluded to sin 
as an enemy encompassing from well- 
chosen points of vantage, but this does 
not suit the figure of the race nor the 
amroGewevor. [Porphyry, de Abstin., says 
yupvol Se kal axltwves emt rd oTddiov 
avaBaivomey ert Ta THS WuxAs OdAdpma 
aywviodpevor. “‘ Ut cursores vestimenta 
non solum abjiciunt, nudique currunt, 
verum etiam crebris exercitationibus, ne 
corpus nimis obesum et ineptum red- 
datur, efficiunt: ita et vos omnia im- 
pedimenta in studio virtutis, et tarditatem 
vestram crebris meditationibus vincite”’ 
(Wetstein).] 8v trropov%s, after the nega- 
tive preparation comes the positive de- 
mand for endurance, cf. x. 36. tpéxopev 
... @yava, asin Herod. viii. 102, wod- 
ods ayavas Spapeovrar ot “EAAnves. 
mpoketpevoyv, [frequent with dyev, 
as in Arrian’s Epict., iii. 25, o¥ yap tmép 
mans Kal TaykpaTtlov 6 dyav mpdKetTat.. 
Cf. Orestes of Eurip., 845, and Ignatius 
to Eph., c. 17. Tod wpoketpévov Civ.| 
appointed, lying before us as our destined. 
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bi. 3,13, et dpaptiav, 80 Smopovis Tpéxwpev Toy Mpokelpevoy Hpiv dyava- 2. 


ii. 10, et 
Vili. t} 
Luc. xxiv. 
26, 46; 
Acts iii. 
15, et v. 
31; Phil 


dpovijoas, év Seba Te Tod Opdvou Tod Oeod exdOicer. 


» ahopavtes eis Tov THS Tictews apyxnydv Kal Tehewrhy “Inaoiy, ds 
dvtl Tis TpoKepevns adTO Xapds, bmewewe oTaupoy, aicxuvns KaTa- 


1 3. dvadoyi- 


i, ~ ~ >? 
ii. 8, etc.;7a00e yap toy TovaUTHy Gmouenevnkdra bmd Tov dpapTwhay ets 


r Peter i. 


«<r Cor. x. 
<3 


1 cexafixey in SADEKLP. 


aitdy? dvtidoytay, iva ph kdpnte Tals Wuxats Sudv éxudpevor. 
4. °Odnw péxpis aipatos avtixatéoryte mpds Thy dpaptiav 


2 erg eavtov AP Vulg.; evs eavtous *D*E*. [‘‘ Looks like the conceit which some 
reader wrote upon his margin” (Davidson).] 


trial. This let us run, not waiting fora 
pleasanter, easier course, but accepting 
that which is appointed and recognising 
the difficulties as constituent parts of the 
race. Success depends on the condition 
attached &GhbopG@vtTes... Inaorvy, 
fixing our gaze on Him who sets us the 
example (4pxnyov) of faith, and exhibits 
it in its perfect form (redetwrys), who 
leads us in faith and in whom faith finds 
its perfect embodiment. a&pxnyds pro- 
perly means one to whom anything owes 
its origin (cf. ii. 10), but here it rather 
indicates one who takes the lead or sets 
the example most worth following. Jesus 
is the apxnydos THs wlorews because he 
is its TeAXewwtys. In Him alone do we 
see absolute dependence on God, implicit 
trust, what it is, what it costs, and what 
it results in. (Hence the human name 
*Inooty.) On Him therefore must the 
gaze be fixed if the runner is to endure, 
for in Him the reasonableness, the 
beauty, and the reward of a life of faith 
are seen. Faith manifested itself in 
Jesus, especially in His endurance of the 
cross in virtue of His faith in the result- 
ing joy beyond. és avi rijs mpokempevns 
aUT® xapas ... aytt here as in ver. 
16 denotes the price paid, or reward 
offered, ‘‘in consideration of”. There 
was a joy set before Jesus, which nerved 
Him to endure. This joy was the sitting 
in the place of achieved victory and 
power, not a selfish joy, but the con- 
sciousness of salvation wrought for men, 
of power won which he could use in their 
interests. This hope or confident expec- 
tation so animated Him that He endured 
the utmost of human suffering and 
shame. The shame is mentioned aic- 
xvvns KatTadpovyaas, because 
His despising of it manifests a mind fixed 
on the glory that was to follow and 
filled with it. 

Ver.3. dvadoyicacbe yap. . .. The 
reason for fixing the gaze on Jesus is 


given. That reason being found in the 
to.avtny. This so great contumely and 
opposition endured by Jesus the Hebrews 
are to consider, ‘‘to bring into analogy, 
think of by comparing” with their own 
and so renew their hopeful endurance. 
Tov... &vtTtdoytay, “Him who 
has endured at the hands of sinners such 
contradiction against Himself.” The 
desire on the part of several interpreters 
to put a stronger meaning into avttdoyia 
—although quite unsupported by usage— 
reveals a feeling that verbal abuse or 
contradiction was a much less severe 
trial than such as are enumerated in 
chap. xi. But not only was it this 
avtukoyta which brought Christ to the 
cross and formed the atoytvy of it, but 
it was the repudiation of His claims 
throughout His life which formed the 
chief element in His trial. It was pre- 
dicted (Luke ii. 34) that He would be a 
onpetov avTideydpevoy, full of signific- 
ance misinterpreted, full of God rejected. 
It was precisely this general rejection 
and contempt from which the Hebrews 
were themselves suffering. They were 
finding how hard it was to maintain a 
solitary faith contradicted and scorned 
by public sentiment. Think then, says 
this writer, of Him who has endured at 
the hands of sinners so much more pain- 
ful contradiction ‘‘ against Himself”. 
ivaph Kapnte... ‘that ye wax 
not weary, fainting in your souls”. 
uxais may be construed either with 
Kaunre or with éxAvépevor; better with 
the latter. [Polybius, xx. 4, 7, speaking 
of the demoralisation of the Boeotians 
says that giving themselves up to eating 
and drinking, ob pdévey tots capaci 
eEeAVOnoay GAAG Kal Tats Wvyais.] 
Ver. 4. Otwo péxpts atpartos. 
. «+ “Not yet unto blood have ye re- 
sisted in your contest with sin.” Bengel 
says: “a cursu venit ad pugilatum”, 
Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24-27. But this is doubtful. 
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dvrayovlopevor, 5. Sxai exhale tis wapakdycews, Arig Spivd Job v. 17; 


@s vlois Biaddyerau: “Vid pou, ph dArywper wardelas Kuplou, nde 


€xvou bm’ adtod édeyxdpevos. 


a a 
6. dv yap dyamd Kupios madeven - 
paotiyot 8é mdvra uldv dy mapaddxerar.” 


Prov. iii. 
II, 12; 
Apoc, iii, 
19. 

7. Ei! waSelav bro- 


, m = 
Pevete, Os vuiols spiv mpoodepetat 6 Oeds- Tis yap éorw 


1, in minusculis; evs in NADKLP, Vulg. 


#éx pts atpartos[Theoph., axpr bav- 
drov, cf. Rev. xii. 11.] Does this mean, 
Ye have not yet become a martyr church, 
suffering death in Christ’s cause ; or does 
it mean, Ye have not yet resisted sin in 
deadly earnest? The interpretation is 
determined by the connection. Jesus 
endured the avruAoyla of sinners even to 
blood, the death of the cross; the He- 
brews have not yet been called so to 
suffer in their conflict, a conflict which 
every day summons them to fresh resist- 
ance against the sin of failure of faith 
and apostasy. ‘‘Sin’is not here put 
for sinners, nor is it sin in their perse- 
cutors; it is sin in themselves, the sin of 
unbelief, which is here regarded as their 
true antagonist, though of course the ex- 
cesses of their persecutors gave it its 
power against them” (Davidson and 
Weiss). 

Vv. 5-17. The Hebrews are reminded 
that their sufferings are tokens of God’s 
fatherly love and care. 

Ver. 5. Kat ékdéAnode. .. . “ And 
ye have clean forgotten the exhortation, 
which speaks to you as to sons, My Son, 
etc.”. Kat introduces a fresh considera- 
tion. Calvin, Bleek and others treat the 
clause as an interrogation, needlessly. 
The mapdé«Aynots is cited from Prov. iii. 
11, and includes vv. 5 and 6, The only 
divergence from the LXX is the insertion 
of pov after vié. But Bleek calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Hebrew of the last 
clause stands, according to the present 


punctuation, TTS) JANN AND = 
and as a father the son in whom he 
delights. The LXX instead of IND 


have read IND the Piel of ANS to 


feel pain, and so to cause pain; cer- 
tainly a better sense. In the Book of 
Proverbs the speaker identifies himself 
with wisdom, and here the words are 
justifiably viewed as Divine. déArydper 
is classical, meaning ‘“‘make light of,” 
“ neglect,” “despise”. ma.dela is dis- 
cipline, or correction, or the entire train- 
ing and education of childhood and 


youth. And it is here urged that by the 
trials and difficulties of life God trains 
His children ; that to view sufferings in 
separation from God and to be oblivious 
of God’s design in them is disastrous ; 
and that despondency and failure of faith 
under suffering are inappropriate, for 
trials are not evidence of God’s displea- 
sure, but on the contrary tokens of His 
love, the uniform discipline to which 
every son must be subjected, év yap 
&yawd... the emphasis falling on 
adyamrgG. Sv mapadéyetat, “whom 
He takes to Him as a veritable son, 
receives in his heart and cherishes” 
(Alford). The word is similarly used in 
Polybius, xxxviii. 1, 8. [The same pas- 
sage from Proverbs is cited by Philo (De 
Cong. Erud. gratia, p 544) who adds, 
ottTws dpa 7H emimdnéts Kal vovbecia 
Kahov vevépiotat, GoTe Si avTrs h Tpds 
Oedv Spodoyla cvyyevera yiverar* Ti yap 
oikerdTepov vi Tatpds H viod warpl; 
Cf. Menander’s 6 py Sapets AvOpwaros ov 
maideverar, and Seneca’s De Providentia 
where the same comparison is elaborated, 
and the great principle laid down ‘‘ non 
quid, sed quemadmodum feras, inter- 
est ’’.] 

Ver. 7. The inference from the pas- 
sage cited is obvious, eis wardetav 
tmwopéverte, “itis for training ye are 
enduring (are called to endure), as sons 
God is dealing with you”. [mpoodéperar 
is common; as in Xenophon, ov yap 
&s ido. mpocedépovro jpiv; and in 
Josephus, os modeptors mpowedepoyro. | 
Their sufferings are evidence that God 
considers them His sons and treats them 
as such; for what son is there whom 
his father does not correct? rls yap 
vidos... similar in form to Matt. vil. 
g, Tis éotiv @& tpav advOpwaos;—ei Sé 
xwpis.... Whereas did they receive 
no such treatment, were they free from 
that discipline of which all (God’s chil- 
dren) have become partakers (as illus- 
trated in chap. xi.) then in this case they 
are bastards and not sons; their freedom 
from the discipline which God uniformly 
accords His children would prove that 
they were not genuine sons, 
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2 5 , s 2 
vids dv od madeder maTap; 8. et 8é ywpis eote Taidetas, 7s 


, 
e Num.xvi. wéroxou yeydvact mdvres, dpa vd0or éoté Kal obx viol. 


22, et 


g. °etra 


lol ~ ‘ 
xxvii. 16; TOUS pev THs TapKds pd Tatépas elxopev madeuTas, Kal éveTpE- 


Eccl. xii. 


1, 7; Esa. TOWEOG * 08 TOAAG paddov brotaynodpeba, TO TATpl TOY TVEULATOV, 


lvii. 16, 


Zach, xii, Kal Lioopev ; 10. ot pev yap mpds SAlyas tpepas, Kata TO doKodv 
- avtois, éraidevov: 6 Sé€ emi Td oupdhéepov, eis TO peTahaBetv Tis 


GyistyTos adTob. 


11. taoa Sé! madela mpds pev TO Tapdy ob 


Soxel xapas elvar, GAAA AUwHs: Gotepoy S€ Kapmdv eipyyiKov Tois 


1WH read pev with $9*P, 17, 21, d; Se is found in ycADcKL, f, Vulg., etc. 
[None of the particles are satisfactory, though 8€ was sure to be introduced” 


(Hort).] 


Ver. g. With etra a fresh phase of 
the argument is introduced. [Raphel in 
loc. is of opinion that etra here as fre- 
quently in the classics is ‘‘ nota inter- 
rogantis cum vehementia et quasi indig- 
natione quadam”’; but it gives a better 
construction if we take it in the sense of 
“further”? as in x Cor. xii. 5, 7, and 
Mark iv. 28, wp@rov xdprToy, etta oTdxvv, 
eita mwAypys otros.] The argument is, 
“the fathers of our flesh we used to 
have as trainers, and we had them in 
reverence; shall we not much rather be 
subject to the Father of our spirits and 
live?” The article before mvevpdtev 
makes it probable that there is no refer- 
ence to angels but only an antithesis to 
TAS TapKds Hpdv. The position of the 
two words oapkés and mvevpatwv con- 
firms this. kat {yoopev is unex- 
pected, and is inserted to balance kal 
éverpemdpe0a [on this verb see Anz. p. 
269] in the rhythm of the sentence. 
The thought is that only by subjection 
to the Father of our spirit can we have 
life. Delitzsch maintains that this verse 
strongly favours the theory of Creationism 
and quotes Hugo de S. Victore, ‘‘ Nota 
diligenter hanc authoritatem, per quam 
manifeste probatur, quod animae non 
sunt ex traduce sicut caro’’. It is safer 
to say with Davidson, ‘It is as a spirit, 
or on his spiritual side, that man enters 
into close relation with God; and this 
leads to the conception that God is more 
especially the Author of man’s spirit, or 
Author of man on his spiritual side, 
and to designations such as those in 
Num, xvi. 22”. Modern science scouts 
Creationism; although if Wallace’s idea 
of the evolution of man be accepted it 
might find encouragement. 

WVer2i0, vot ev yap.8 + + he 
reasonableness of the appeal of ver. g is 
further illustrated by a comparison of 
the character and end in the earthly and 


heavenly fathers’ discipline respectively. 
The earthly fathers exercised discipline 
for a few days in accordance with what 
commended itself to their judgment as 
proper ; a judgment which could not be 
infallible and must sometimes have hin- 
dered rather than helped true growth; 
but the heavenly Father uses discipline 
with a view to our profit that we may 
partake of his holiness. Two notes of 
imperfection characterise the discipline 
of the fathers of our flesh. (x) It is 
awpos dAlyas Hpépas, “for a few 
days,” i.e., during the brief period of 
youth. It must cease when manhood is 
attained, whether or not it has attained 
its end. (2) It is kata Td SoKodv 
avrots, subject to misconception both 
of the end to be reached and the means 
by which it can be attained. In contrast 
to this second feature the discipline of 
the Father of our spirit is without fail 
émt Td oupdépov, ‘for our advantage,” 
which is defined in eis T6 petTaraB- 
etv THS G4yLtdTHTOS aviTod, “that 
we may partake of His holiness,” in 
which the contrast to the incomplete 

Ver. 11. waoa Sé wardeia.... 
Another encouragement to endure chas- 
tening: if it is allowed to do its work 
righteousness will result. ‘Now all 
chastisement for the present indeed 
seems matter not of joy but of grief, 
afterwards however it yields, to those 
who are disciplined by it, the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness”. [waoa, as 
Chrys. says, toutéott Kal 4 dvOpwmivy 
kal q mvevparicy.] mpds Td wapdy, 
see Thucyd., ii, 22. ob 8So0Ket... 
AUans, Chrys. Kahds etrrev: od Soxet. 
ode ydp éot. AVans f wadefa, SNAG 
pdvov Soxet, see Bleek. Chastisement 
is here viewed as an opportunity for 
cultivating faith and endurance and to 
those who use the opportunity and are 
exercised and trained by it, 8 airs 
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> 2A 
du adtiis yeyupvacpévors Aro8iSwor Sixaiocdvns. 12. ‘Ad “rag f Esa, xxxv. 


Taperpevas xetpas kal Ta Tapadedupéva ydvata dvopOdaure ” : 
‘ A ny ee Aa 
Kal “rpoxtds dp0ds moujoate! tots mooiy Spay,” tva ph Td ywhdv 


éxtpatf, ia0f Sé paddov. 


a a A 
Tov dytacpay, of xwpis obdels Sperar Tov KUptov: 15. ” émicxoody- 


14. *Etpyyny Sidkete peta mdvtwv, 


ae 
13. g Matt. v. 
8; Rom. 
xii. 28; 2 
1) hIML22. 
KQUh iii. 12; 
Deut. 
xxix. 18; 
Acts xvii. 
13; 2 Cor. vi.; x Gal. v. 12. 


lmwrouoare in QCADKL ; arovevte in KQ*P, 17. 


Yeyupvagpévors, it necessarily 
yields, renders as the harvest due, &7 0- 
8(8worv, as its fruit increased righ- 
teousness of life. But why “ peaceful” 
e«ipnvuixdv? Probably because the re- 
sult of the conflict (yeyupvacpévois) and 
victory is peace in God and peace of con- 
science. It is a peace which can only 
be attained by those who have used their 
trials as a discipline and have emerged 
victorious from the conflict. 

Ver. 12. 816 rag wapetpévas 
- ». ‘ Wherefore” introducing the im- 
mediate application of this encouraging 
view of trials, ‘lift up” to renew the 
conflict, ‘‘the nerveless hands” fallen to 
your side and ‘‘the paralysed knees”. 
avop0doare seems at first sight more ap- 
propriate to yetpas than to ydvara 
(Vaughan) but it is here used in the 
general sense of “restore,” ‘‘ renew the 
life of”; as in Soph., O.T., 46-51, aad- 
ahelq rHvd° avép0woov wédiv. It might 
be rendered “revive”. Probably the 
writer had in his mind Isa. xxxv. 3, 
loxytoare, xeipes dvetmévar Kail ydvara 
mwapahedupeva., In Sir. xxv. 23 the wo- 
man that does not increase the happiness 
of her husband is xeipes Twapeipévar kai 
yévara wapadedupéva, in other words, 
makes him despair and cease from all 
effort. So here, the hands hang down 
in listless consciousness of defeat. kat 
Tpoxias dp0as.. . “and make 
straight paths for your feet, that that 
which is Jame be not turned out of the 
way but rather be healed”, The words 
are quoted from Prov. iv. 26, dp@ds 
Tpoxias mole. wots moot, and if moujo- 
ate is retained they form a hexameter 
line. The whole verse forms an admoni- 
tion to the healthier portion of the church 
to make no deviation from the straight 
course set before them by the example of 
Christ, and thus they would offer no 
temptation to the weaker members [76 
xwdév, the lame and limping] to be turned 
quite out of the way, but would rather 
be an encouragement to them and so 
afford them an opportunity of being 
healed of their infirmity. [A number of 
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interpreters take éxtpamq in the sense of 
“dislocated”. Thus Davidson, ‘“‘ The 
words ‘turned out of the way’ mean in 
medical writers ‘dislocated,’ and this 
gives a more vigorous sense and forms a 
better opposition to ‘be healed’. Incon- 
sistency and vacillation in the general 
body of the church would create a way 
so difficult for the lame, that their lame- 
ness would become dislocation, and they 
would perish from the way; on the other 
hand, the habit of going in a plain path 
would restore them to soundness.” This 
is inviting, but there is much against it. 
(1) The medical use of éxtpéropar is 
rare (see Stephanus) and not likely to 
occur here. (2) When used in a general 
sense ta@q is an appropriate antithesis ; 
thus in Niceph. Call. (see Stephanus) 
occur the words *lodwvy 76 ‘lepowoAvpav 
Tarpiapxy Thy akohv éxtpameicay la- 
tat. (3) The passage in Proverbs from 
which the former part of the verse is cited 
goes on thus: “Turn not aside to the 
right hand nor to the left”.] Immedi- 
ately after these words follows a clause 
which guides to the interpretation of 
eipyv ny SudkeTEe peTAa TavTwey, 
“God will make thy ways straight and 
will guide thy goings in peace”; and a 
considerable part of the counsels given 
in the context in Proverbs concerns the 
maintenance of peaceful relations with 
others. The circumstances of the He- 
brews were fitted to excite a quarrelsome 
spirit, and a feeling of alienation towards 
those weak members who left the straight 
path. They must not suffer them to be 
alienated but must restore them to the 
unity of the faith, and in endeavouring 
to reclaim them must use the methods of 
peace not of anger or disputation. kat 
Tov Gytagpov.. . “and the conse- 
cration without which no one shall see 
the Lord”. The Gytaopés which this. 
Epistle has explained is a drawing near 
to God with cleansed conscience (x. 14, 
22), a true acceptance of Christ’s sacri- 
fice as bringing the worshipper into fel- 
lowship with God. 


Ver. 15. é€wioKkomwovvTES pH 
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A A s 
iGen. xxv. Tes px Tis boTepay dd Tis XdpiTos TOG Geos: py Tus Hila mKplas 


33; Eph. A 
v.3; Col. CAA) dvouca évoxhfj, 
iii. 5; 1 


Thess. iv. TUs Tdépvos, 4 BéByndos, ds Hoad, 


3. 

k Gen. 
XXvii. 34, 
etc. 


TPWTOTOKLA aAUTOU. 


kal 81d Tatras! pravOdor wodhot?- 16. | pH 


ds dvTi Bpdcews pas drédoTo 3 ra 


17. “tore yap Ott kat petémerta Oéhwy KAnpo- 


1T.R. in SDKL; 80 aurns AP, 17, 47. 
2T.R. in DKLP; ot wodAor in $A, 17, 47- 
3T.R. SDKLP, 17; amedero AC. 


Tis totepov... “watching” “tak- 
ing the oversight’’ (thoroughly scrutinis- 
ing as in the case of sick persons,” 
Chrys.) addressed not to the teachers or 
rulers but to all. The object of this 
supervision is to prevent the defection of 
any one of their number. ‘As if they 
were travelling together on some long 
journey, in a large company, he says, 
Take heed that no man be left behind; I 
do not seek this only, that ye may arrive 
yourselves, but also that ye should look 
diligently after the others’ (Chrys.), and 
cf. M. Arnold’s In Rugby Chapel. py 
Tis vorepOv . . . may be construed 
either by supplying 7, or by supposing a 
break at @eo0 (so Davidson), or by carry- 
ing on the Tis torepa@v to évoyAg. The 
simplest seems to be the first: “lest any 
be failing ( = fail) of the grace of God,” 
i.é., lest he never reach the blessings 
which the grace of God offers. Cf. iv. 1. 
Another contingency to be guarded 
against by careful watching is expressed 
inpey tes Pla wexplas.. . words 
borrowed from Deut. xxix. 18, py tis 
éoty év tpiv pila ave dvovoca év yorAq 
«at muxpia, “lest any root of bitterness 
springing up trouble you”. As in Deu- 
teronomy so here the bitter root which 
might spring up and bring forth its 
poisonous fruit among them, was one of 
their own members who might lead them 
astray or introduce evil practises and so 
the whole community [ot woAdot] might 
be defiled [prav@douv], 7.¢., rendered unfit 
for that approach to God and fellowship 
with Him to which they were urged in 
the preceding verse. A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump, Gal. v. 9, 
where also it is a person that is referred to. 

Ver. 16. py Tis wépvos... 
specific forms in which roots of bitter- 
ness might appear among them. amdépvos 
is to be taken in its literal sense and not 
as signifying departure from God [but cf. 
Weiss]. Neither is it to be applied to 
Esau, in spite of the passages adduced 
by Wetstein to show that he was com- 
monly considered a fornicator, and of 


Philo’s interpretation of “hairy” as 
“intemperate and libidinous’’; v. Del- 
itzsch. From xiii. 4 it appears that for- 
nication was one of the dangers to which 
these Hebrews were exposed. 4 BéB- 
ndtos as Hoa, a profanity which was 
especially betrayed in his bartering for a 
single meal [avril Bpdoews pias] his own 
rights of primogeniture. Esau lightly 
parting with his religious privileges and 
his patrimony for a present gratification 
is an appropriate warning to those who 
day by day were tempted to win comfort 
and escape suffering by parting with their 
hope in Christ. The warning is pointed 
by the fate of Esau. tore yap 6rt 
kat petéwetta... “for ye know 
that even though he was afterwards 
desirous to imherit the blessing he was 
rejected, though he sought it with tears ; 
for he found no place of repentance”. 
‘‘ The term ‘repentance’ is here used not 
strictly of mere change of mind, but of a 
change of mind undoing the effects of a 
former state of mind” (Davidson). In 
other words, his bargain was irrevocable. 
The words must be interpreted by the 
narrative in Genesis (xxvii. 1-41), where 
we read that some time after the sale of 
the birthright (uerémerta) Esau sought 
the blessing with tears (xxvii. 38, ave- 
Bénoe dovq “Hoad wal éxAavoev) but 
found his act was unalterable. The les- 
son written on Esau’s life as on that of 
all who miss opportunities is that the 
past is irreparable, and however much 
they may desire to recall and alter it, 
that cannot be. It was this which the 
writer wished to enforce. If now, through 
any temptation or pressure, you let go 
the benefits you have in Christ, you are 
committing yourselves to an act you can- 
not recall. It must also be observed that 
the author is confining his attention to 
the one act of Esau, not pronouncing 
on his whole life and ultimate destiny. 
[petavolas térov. So Pliny, Ep., x. 97, 
“‘poenitentiae locus ;’’ and Ulpian, Di- 
gest., xl. Tit. 7, “poenitentiae haeredis is 
locum non esse” (Wetstein)]. 
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m Exod.xx. 
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Vv. 5, 24, et 
Xviii. 16. 


1 T.R. DerKL, 37, 116; omit oper SAC, 17, 47, f, Vulg., Cod., Opt., Syr. Pesch. 


Vy. 18-29. In this paragraph we have 
the climax of the Epistle. Its doctrine 
and its exhortation alike culminate here. 
The great aim of the writer has been to 
persuade the Hebrews to hearken to the 
‘word spoken by God in Christ (i. 1, ii. 
1-4). This aim he still seeks to attain 
by bringing before his readers in one 
closing picture the contrast between the 
old dispensation and the new. The old 
was characterised by material, sensible 
transitory manifestations; the new by 
what is supersensible and eternally stable. 
The old also rather emphasised the inac- 
cessible nature of God, His unapproach- 
able holiness, His awful majesty, and 
taught men that they could not come 
near; the new brings men into the very 
presence of God, and though He be 
“‘ Judge of all” yet is_He surrounded 
with the spirits of perfected men. But as 
the writer seeks to quicken his readers 
to a more zealous faith He shows also 
the awful consequences of refusing Him 
that speaketh from heaven. Not the fire 
and smoke of Sinai threaten now to con- 
sume the disobedient, but ‘ our God is a 
consuming fire”; not a symbolic and 
material element threatened, but the very 
Eternal and All-pervading Himself. And, 
returning to the idea with which he com- 
menced the Epistle and so making its 
unity obvious, the writer contrasts the 
voice that shook the earth with the in- 
finitely more terrible voice that shakes 
the heavens also, that terminates time 
and brings in eternal things. 

Ver. 18. Ob yap wpomwednrAVO- 
ate... “For ye have not approached,” 
assigning a further reason for the pre- 
vious exhortation. Your tathers drew 
near [Deut. iv. 11, mpoon ere kal orn Te 
td Td Spos] to hear God’s word. The 
word is used in its general sense, and 
the idea of drawing near as an accepted 
worshipper is not intended. wWnAa- 
dwopévoa... As MS. authority re- 
moves dpet, the construction is doubtful. 
The R.V. renders “the mount that might 
be touched,” indicating that “ the mount”’ 
isnotin the text. This is justified by the 
antithetic clause, ver. 22, a&AAG mpoue- 


AnAvOaTe Lidv Sper, which already was 
in his mind. Others translate “ye are 
not come to a palpable and kindled fire,” 
which is grammatically possible, but 
open to the objection that ‘‘a palpable 
fire,’ a fire that can be touched is pre- 
cisely what this fire was not, and it is 
an awkward mode of expressing a 
“material” fire. A third rendering is 
“Ye are not come to that which can 
be touched and is kindled with fire”’. 
kekavupéve wupl, ‘that burned with fire ’’ 
is in agreement with Deut. iv. 11, Td 8pos 
éxatero wupt éws Tov ovpavod: ocKdTOS, 
yvshos, OveAAa ; see also Deut. v. 22, 
23, ix. 15; Exod. xix. 18. The “ gloom 
and mist and tempest (or hurricane) and 
the blast of trumpet (Exod. xix. 16, dav} 
THS oamyyos AXEL peya) and voice of 
words ” (Deut. iv. 12, édddnoe Kuptos 
pos tas ek péoov TOU Wupds puvnv 
Pypatwv) are enumerated to accentuate 
the material and terrifying character of 
the revelation on which the O.T. dis- 
pensation was founded. The regularly 
recurrent kat gives emphasis to this 
enumeration; all the features of the 
manifestation were of the same character. 
The article is omitted before each par- 
ticular, because each is introduced not 
for its own sake but for the general effect. 
From fis to évtpopos (ver. 21) describes 
the terror induced by these manifesta- 
tions, (1) first in the people (ot d&kov- 
gayres) who begged that not a word 
more should be added to them (apoore- 
Ojvar suggested by Deut. v. 25 and xviii. 
16, ov mpocOjcopnev akotoar THY devi 
Kvpiov, “we will not any more hear, 
etc.,”) for they could not endure that 
which was being commanded, “If even 
a beast touch the mountain it shall be 
stoned”? (Exod, xix. 12, 13); and (2) also 
in Moses, for, so terrifying was the ap- 
pearance that Moses said, ‘I am ex- 
tremely afraid (Deut. ix. 9) and tremble’’. 
(€xgoBds cit was uttered by Moses when 
God’s anger was roused by the people’s 
idolatry; Stephen (Acts vii. 32) uses 
évrpopos yevopevos of Moses at the burn- 
ing bush.) 
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1 This clause occurs in none of the uncials—the sole authority is ‘‘nonnulli 


minusculi’’. 


Ver. 22, The Christian standing and 
attainment are now described in contrast 
with the Jewish. Ye are brought into 
the fellowship of eternal realities. 4 A- 
NG wpogTeAHAVOAaTE, “but ye have 
drawn near” (already you have entered 
into your eternal relation to the unseen) 
to Ziav dpe, “in the twenty-three pas- 
sages in the LXX where the two words 
are combined the order is uniformly dpos 
Xidy and not Zudv pos. Evidently here 
the ‘Zion mountain’ is mentally con- 
trasted with another, the ‘ Sinai moun- 
tain’. And thus the omission of dpe in 
the revised text of ver. 18 is virtually 
supplied”? (Vaughan). The ideal Zion 
is the place of God’s manifestation of 
His presence (Ps. ix. 11, Ixxvi. 2) but 
also of His people’s abode (Ps. cxlvi. 10; 
Isa. i. 27 and passim). It is therefore 
impossible to find another particular of 
the enumeration in wéXer Oe0d Lav- 
Tos ‘lepovcadip éwovpavig, as 
if the former were “the transcendent 
sphere of God’s existence where He is 
manifested only to Himself,” and the 
latter ‘‘the place where His people 
gather and where He is manifested to 
them”. (Cf. Isa. lx. 14, kAnOyon wéAts 
Kvplov, 2usv); the mount and the city 
are viewed together as the meeting-place 
of God and His people, where the “liy- 
ing God” manifests fully His eternal 
fulness and sufficiency. It is “‘the heav- 
enly Jerusalem” (cf. Gal. iv. 26, 4 avo 
‘lepovoadyp and Rev. xxi. 2, q wéAus 
ay Se [kai p€vovea], xiii. 14) as being 
not the earthly and made with hands 
but the ultimate reality [cf. the beautiful 
description in Philo, De Som., ii. 38, and 
the Republic, ix. p. 592, where after 
declaring that no such city as he has 
been describing exists on earth Plato 
goes on to say, “ANA’ év otpave tows 
Tapaderypa avdkertat TO PBovdAopévo 
6pav Kat épavt. éavtTdv Karorxifery, 
Also the fine passage in Seneca, De Otio, 
chap. 31, on the two Republics.] Kat 
Buptaaouv ayyéAwy, and to myriads 
of angels, the usual accompaniment of 
God’s glory and ministers of His will, as 
in Deut. xxxii. 2; Rev. v. 11; and Dan. 


Vii. 10, p¥ptat pupiddes waperotyKketoav 
avtg. The construction of the following 
words is much debated. (1) wavnyvper 
kat éxkAno. may be construed in apposi- 
tion with pup. ayyéAev, to myriads of 
angels, a festal gathering and assembly 
of the first-born enrolled in heaven; or, 
(2) a new particular may be introduced 
with wat éxxAyo.; or, (3) a2 new par- 
ticular may be introduced with wavnyv- 
pet, ‘‘to myriads of angels, to a festal 
gathering and assembly of the first-born.” 
On the whole, the first seems preferable. 
For although angels are not elsewhere 
called the ‘‘ first-born” of God, they are 
called “sons of God” (Job. i. 6, ii. 1, 
xxxvili. 7; Gen. vi. 2, 4; Ps. Ixxxix. 6) 
and the designation is here appropriate 
to denote those who are the pristine in- 
habitants of heaven. Cf. the first choir 
of Angelicals in the ‘‘ Dream of Geron- 
tius,’ who sing :— 


‘‘To us His elder race He gave 
To battle and to win, 

Without the chastisement of pain, 
Without the soil of sin”; 


and Augustine in De Civ. Dei, x. 7, “cum 
angelis sumus una civitas Dei. . . cujus. 
pars in nobis peregrinatur, pars in illis 
opitulatur”. wavyyvpts, meaning a 
festal gathering of the whole people, and. 
éxkAynota meaning the assembly of all 
enrolled citizens, seem much more applic~ 
able to angels. They are enrolled as. 
citizens (d&mroyey. see the Faytim and 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, passim) in heaven, 
and welcome the younger sons now in- 
troduced. The myriads of angels which 
on Sinai had made their presence known 
in thunders and smoke and tempest, terri- 
fying the people, appear now in the 
familiar form of a well-ordered community 
in the peaceable guise of citizens rejoicing: 
over additions to their ranks (Luke xv. 
Io), Kal KpitTq 066 wavreyv, 
‘and to a Judge who is God of all,” and 
by whose judgment you must therefore 
stand or fall (cf. x. 27, 30, 31). Among 
the realities to which they had been 
introduced this could not be omitted. He 
who is God of all living is the ultimate 
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3 T.R. ScDcKLM, Thdrt.; efepvyov in N*ACP, 17, 57, 118, Chr. 419, 


reality, and the Hebrews have been 
brought near not only to His city with its 
original inhabitants, but to Himself; and 
to Himself as allotting without appeal 
each soul to its destiny. cal mwvev- 
paor... “and to spirits of just men 
made perfect,” “spirits,” asi in x Pet. iii. 
1g, of those who have departed this life 
and not yet been clothed with their 
resurrection body. Stxaiwy tTere- 
Nevopévey is largely illustrated by 
Wetstein who quotes many examples 
of “justi perfecti” from the Valmud. 
It is perhaps more relevant to refer to 
xi, 4 and to the whole strain of the 
Epistle whose aim it is to perfect the 
righteousness of the Hebrews, see 
chap. vi. Of course O.T. and N.T. 
saints are referred to. But as without 
us, 7.¢., without sharing in our advan- 
tages, they could not be perfected, xi. 
40, there is at once introduced the recent 
covenant (véas ‘“‘new in time,” not, as 
usual, xatvys ‘‘ fresh in quality,”) because 
the idea first in the writer’s mind is not 
the opposition to the old but the recent 
origin of the new. (But cf. Col. iii. 9; 
it Cor. v. 7). Itis remarkable that the 
Mediator of this covenant is here called 
by his human name “Jesus”. The 
reason probably is that already there is 
in the writer’s mind the great instrument 
of mediation, atpatt. pavtTiopod, 
“blood of sprinkling”. In mediating 
the old covenant Moses, AaBov 7d aipa 
«kateoxésace Tov Aaov, Exod. xxiv. 8. 
[atpa pavtiopot, however, does not 
occur in LXX, though t8wp payvticpov 
is found four times in Numbers]. But in 
ix. 19 this writer replaces kateoxédace 
with the more significant épdvtiusev ; cf. 
ix. 13. In xz Pet. i. 2 we have pavtiopov 
aipatos “Incot Xpirrod. The “blood 
of sprinkling” is therefore the blood by 
which the new covenant is established, 
see xiii. 20, atpartt Sia0yKns aiwviov, this 


blood having the power to cleanse the 
conscience, 1x. 14, x. 22. It cleanses be- 
cause it speaks better than Abel’s, xpetr- 
Tov hadotvrt wapa tév”ABed for while 
that of Abel cried for vengeance [Gen. iv. 
10, dwvy aipatos Tov adekpov cov Bog 
awpds pe ek THS ys] that of Jesus is a 
message of salvation, the xpetrréy tt of 
x1. 40. But it may be adverbial. ‘“Ille 
flagitabat ultionem, hic impetrat remis- 
sionem”’ (Erasmus). 

Ver. 25-29. A final appeal. The 
readers are warned against being deaf 
to God’s final revelation, for if even 
the revelation at Sinai could not with 
impunity be disregarded, much less can 
the revelation which has reached them 
and which discloses to them things 
eternal and God in His essential majesty. 

Ver. 25. BdAé€mere (in the same sense 
and in a similar connection in iii. 12) py 
mapawtyonode, “See that you refuse 
not”—as those mentioned in ver. 19 did 
—rdv Aadodvra, “Him that speaketh,” 
i.e., God as in i. 1 and the close of this 
verse; “for if those did not escape 
(punishment) when they refused Him 
that made to them divine communications 
on earth, how much less shall we who 
turn away from Him who does so from 
heaven”? The argument is the same as 
in ii. 3. Those who at Sinai begged to 
be excused from hearing did so in terror 
of the manifestations of God’s presence. 
But this is taken both as itself rooted in 
ignorance of God and aversion, and also 
as the first manifestation of a refusal to 
listen which in the history of Israel was 
often repeated. Punishment followed 
both in the Sinai generation, iii. 7-19, 
and in after times. The speaking émt 
yijs, 7.¢., at Sinai (and through the pro- 
phets? i. 1) is contrasted with speaking 
am’ ovpavay, which can only mean speak- 
ing from the midst of and in terms of 
eternal reality, without those earthly 
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symbols which characterised the old, 


revelations, vv. 18, 19. The revelation 
in the Son is a revelation of the essential 
Divine nature in terms that are eternally 
true and valid. Cf. ix.14, 81a mvedparos 
aiwviov. The difference between the two 
revelations is disclosed in their results or 
accompaniments ; of the former, tére, 
it is said h dwvy THY yiv éoddevoev, 
‘‘the voice shook the earth,” even that 
symbolic and earthly manifestation was 
well fitted to convey just impressions of 
God’s holiness; [€Swxe dwvyiv avrod, 
écadevOn H yh Ps. xlvi. 5, also Ps. xviii. 
7 and in Ps. Ixviii. 8, y@ éoefoOy ; Jud. 
Vv. 4, 5, sometimes as in Ps. cxiv. 7 more 
explicitly dad mpoowrov Kuptov éoadev- 
6m 7 y-] The expression sets forth not 
only the majesty of God who speaks, but 
also the effects that follow in agitation 
and alteration [cf. the Antigone line 163, 
7a pev 8% wdéAcos Meot mode odo 
ceioavres]. viv 8 éwnyyeATa, ‘But 
now he has promised ””—the passive used 
in middle sense as in Rom. iv. 21—the 
promise is in Hag. ii. 6, 7, where under 
this strong figure the new order of things 
introduced by the rebuilding of the temple 
is announced. (Cf. Sir. xvi. 18, 19) 
héyov, "Ett amag . . . saying, ‘“ Yet 
once (or, Once more) I will shake not 
only the earth but also the heaven”. 
And what the writer especially sees in 
this promise is declared expressly in ver. 
27, To 8€ “Ett Gat Sydot... “the 
expression ‘once more’ indicates the 
removal of what has been shaken as of 
what has been made (created), that what 
is not shaken may abide”. The amag 
indicates the finality of this predicted 
manifestation of God—only once more 
was he to reveal Himself. This revela- 
tion has made known to us and put us in 
possession of that which is eternal, so 
that when all present forms of existence 
pass away (cf. i. 11, 12), what is essential 
and eternal may still be retained. Under- 
lying the interpretation which the writer 
gives to dmagé is the belief that some 


time things temporal must give place to 
things eternal; else he could not have 
argued that the final “shaking” was to 
be equivalent to a removal, (wet d Oe- 
ous, change of place in xi. 5; but in vii. 
12 removal, displacement ; and so here) 
or destruction of the heavens and the 
earth. The wordsas wetmoinpéevov 
show that he considered that all that had 
been made might or would be destroyed, 
as ini. 10, “the works of God’s hands 
shall perish”. (Cf. yéveois 80pas 
apx7j]. tva is dependent on petdabeow, 
transitory things are removed that the 
things that are eternal may appear in 
their abiding value. 816, seeing that 
these perishable things must pass away 
‘let us who are receiving a kingdom (a 
realm in which we shall be as kings, 
Luke xii. 32, xxii. 29; Rev. i. 6) that is 
immovable and inalienable have grace” 
(iv. 16, xii, 15). Many interpreters 
(Weiss, Westcott, Weizsacker, Peake) 
render €xwpev xdpwy as in Luke xvii.g; 
1 Tim. i. 12, “Jet us feel and express 
thankfulness” which is a very suitable 
inference to draw from “ our receiving an 
immovable kingdom” and is relevant also 
to the following clause. But as ydpts 
is used by this writer in iv. 16 of God’s 
helping favour, and as the tis torepav 
amd THS xdpitos Tod Beod of ver. 15 is 
still in view, it seems simpler and more 
adequate to render as A.V. It is God's 
grace, 8 fs Aatpevopev . . . “by 
means of which we may acceptably serve 
God [Aatpevwpev as in ix. 14, possibly in 
a broader sense than mere worship] with 
reverence (v. 7) and fear”. An addi- 
tional or recapitulating reason is given in 
the closing words, ‘‘ For indeed our God 
is a consuming fire,” words derived from 
Deut. iv. 24. The fire and smoke which 
manifested His presence at Sinai (ver. 
18) were but symbols of that consuming 
holiness that destroys all persistent inex- 
cusable evil. It is God Himself who is 
the fire with which you have to do, not a 
mere physical, material, quenchable fire. 
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CuyaPTeR XIII. In this chapter we 
find exhortations apparently springing 
out of a desire to arrest symptoms of a 
tendency to hide their Christian profes- 
sion disowning their teachers and fellow 
Christians and resenting the shame and 
hardship incident to the following of 
Christ. 

Vv. 1-6. Exhortations to social mani- 
festations of their Christianity. ‘H vA- 
aSehpia pevétw. “Let love of the 
brethren continue”; it existed (vi. 10) 
and so, as Chrys. says, he does not write 
ViveoOe Grdadeddor, GAA, peveTw H Gur. 
In the general decay of their faith ten- 
dencies to disown Christian fellowship 
had become apparent, x. 24, 25. This 
might also lead to a failure to recognise 
the wants of Christians coming from a 
distance, therefore hospitality is urged; 
not as a duty they did not already prac- 
tise, but, gently, as that which they 
might omit through forgetfulness and as 
that which might bring them a message 
from God: tHs tdogevias ph 
émidkavOdveaOe, “Entertainment of 
strangers do not neglect; for thus some 
have entertained angels unawares,” as in 
Gen. xviii.-19; Jud. vi. 11-24, xiii. 2-23 
[For testimonies to the hospitality of 
Christians Bleek refers to Lucian, De 
Morte Peregrin., chap. 16 and to the 
49th Epistle of Julian, On the hospit- 
ality of the East see Palgrave’s Essays, 
p-246-7.] ehaddv ties fevioavres though 
a common classical idiom, occurs no- 
where else in the N.T. Some of their 
fellow Christians might be in even more 
needy circumstances and therefore 

Ver.3. pupvioKeode (ii. 6) TOV 
Seoptlwyv (x. 34), “Be mindful of those 
in bonds” (Matt. xxv. 36). This also 
they had already done (x. 34). The 
motive now urged is contained in the 
words @s cvvdedepevor, “as having 
been bound with them,” as fellow- 
prisoners. The as év odparte of the next 
clause might invite the interpretation, 
‘for we also are bound as well as they,” 
and colour might be given to this by the 
Epistle to Diognetus, chap. 6. xpioria- 


vol Katéxovtat pev as év dpovpg TO 
xéop.@; but more likely the expression is 
merely a strong way of saying that all 
the members of Christ’s body suffer with 
each, I Cor. xii. 26. T@v kakovxov- 
pévwv, “the maltreated,” cf. xi. 37; 
you must be mindful of these “as being 
yourselves also in the body,” i.e., not 
emancipated spirits, and therefore liable 
to similar ill-usage and capable of sym- 
pathy. [A striking illustration of the 
manner in which the early Christians 
obeyed these admonitions may be found 
in the Apology of Aristides: tévov éav 
wou, trd oréyynv ciodyovor Kal yal- 
povoiy eT ata ws Ertl A5eAGH GAO - 
ov yap KaTa Gdpka adeAhots EavTovs 
Kkadotow, GAG KaTa w Woyynv. The 
Syriac Apology adds ‘‘If they hear that 
any of their number is imprisoned or 
oppressed for the name of their Messiah, 
all of them provide for his needs”. Ac- 
cordingly in the Martyrdom of Perpetua 
we read that two deacons were appointed 
to visit her and relieve the severity of 
her imprisonment.] It is interesting to 
find that Philo claims for Moses a guAa- 
SeAdia towards strangers, enjoining sym- 
pathy, as év Statpetots pépeow ev Laov, 
as being all one living creature though in 
diverse parts; and in De Spec. Legg. 30 
he has @s év Tots érépwv copaoi avrot 
kakovpevor. Westcott gives from early 
Christian documents a collection of in- 
teresting prayers for those suffering im- 
prisonment. 

Ver. 4. tThprtos 6 ydpos év wa- 
aowv. “Is éotw or éott to be supplied ?” 
Probably the former, as in ver. 5, “ Let 
marriage be held in honour among all”. 
As a natural result of holding marriage 
in honour, its ideal sanctity will be 
violated neither by the married nor by 
the unmarried. Therefore the kat links 
the two clauses closely together and has 
some inferential force, ‘‘ and thus let the 
bed be undefiled” [pratvery thy xolrnv 
occurs in Plutarch to denote the viola- 
tion of conjugal relations. Used with 
yvvatka in Ezek, xviii. 6, xxiii. 17]. The 
next clause shows in what sense the 
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f ver. 17. 

g Jer. xxix. 


8; Matt. *xiv. 4; Joan. vi. 27; Rom. xiv. 
2 Thess. ii. 2; 1 Tim. iv, 3; 1 Joan.iv.1. 


17, et xvi. 17; Eph. iv. 14, et v. 6; Col. ii. 8, 16; 


1 eykaradevrw in SACDcKLMP, 17. 


2 €x0es in $AC*D*M ; 


x8es in C?DcKL. 


3T.R. in KL, 47; wapadepeoOe in SACDMP, 17, 23, 37, 73- 


words are to be taken. William Penn’s 
saying must also be kept in view: “lfa 
man pays his tailor but debauches his 
wife, is he a current moralist?” For 
marriage as a preventative aganst vice, 
cf. 1 Cor. vii. and 1 Thess. iv. 4. Weiss 
gathers from the insertion of this injunc- 
tion that the writer is not guided in his 
choice of precepts by the condition of 
those to whom he is writing but by 
“theoretical reflection”. But in the face 
of xii. 16, this seems an unwarranted 
inference. mépvovs.. .6 Oeds. 
Fornicators may escape human condem- 
nation, but God (in emphatic position) 
will judge them. 

Ver. 5. Asin Eph. v. 5 and elsewhere 
impurity and covetousness are combined, 
so here the precepts of ver. 4 lead on 
to a warning against love of money: 
adidadpyvpos 6 tTpdémos, “let your 
turn of mind [disposition] be free from 
love of money, content with what you 
have”. [6 tpdqos frequently in classical 
writers in this sense, as Demosthenes, p. 
683, aioxpoKxepSis 6 TpdTros avTOD éoriv. 
Other examples in Kypke. apxeto@at tots 
jwapovot was also commonly used to 
denote contentment with what one has. 
Examples in Raphel and Wetstein.] This 
contentment has the firm foundation of 
God’s promise ; aitos yap etpyxev, “ for 
Himself hath said,” i.e, God. OD py 
we ava... The quotation is from 
Deut. xxxi, 5, where however the third 
person is used. Similar promises, simi- 
larly expressed, occur in Gen, xxviii. 15; 
Deut. xxxi. 8; Josh. i. 5; 1 Chron. xxviii. 
20. Philo (De Conf. Ling., chap. 32, 
not 33 as in Bleek and Davidson) gives 


the quotation literatim as in the text 
here. Gote-OappotvTas Rpas 
A€yev, ‘so that we boldly say, The 
Lord is my helper, I will not fear”. In_ 
Prov. i. 21 wisdom at the gates of the 
city Oappotoa Adyer. The words quoted 
under Aéyewv are from Ps. cxviii. 6, the 
first word Kvptos and the last &vOpwrros 
being brought into strong contrast. 

Vv. 7-16. The Hebrews are exhorted 
to keep in remembrance their former 
leaders, to abide steadfastly by their 
teaching, to rid themselves of the ideas of 
Judaism, to bear the shame attaching to 
the faith of Christ, to persevere in good 
works, Mvynpovevete TOY HYyOV- 
pévov pov... “Have in remem- 
brance them who had the rule over you, 
especially as they are those who spoke to 
you the word of God”. pynpoy. might 
be used, as in xi. 22 and Gal. ii. x, rév 
TTWXOV pvyp., Of keeping living persons 
in mind (and so Rendall) but what fol- 
lows makes it more likely that it here 
refers to the past. These deceased lead- 
ing men were the persons alluded to in ii. 
3 and iy. 2, who first ‘‘spoke” the word 
of the gospel to the Hebrews and whe 
were now no longer present. The word 
Hyovpevor, occurring also in vv. 17 and 
24 andin Acts xv. 22 (and cf. Sir. xxx. 
18, of Hyovpevor éxxAnotas) is a general 
term for leading and influential men in 
whom some undefined authority was 
vested. Official status was not yet de- 
fined and official titles were not yet 
universal. The chief reason why they 
are to be held in remembrance is given in 
the clause under ottwves, “for they are 
they who”. But an additional reason is 
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1 areptmarouvtes in K9*AD*. 


suggested in the following clause, &v 
avadewpotvrTes .. . “whose faith 
amitate as you closely consider the issue 
of their manner of life”. dv follows 
avactpodas. avaSewpéw in Theophrastus 
and Diodorus Siculus is explicitly con- 
trasted with the simple verb to denote a 
keener and more careful observation. 
We cannot therefore render, as naturally 
we might, “look back upon”. ékBacwyv, 
in 1 Cor. x. 18 has the meaning “‘ escape” ; 
but in Wisd. ii. xvii., as here, it denotes 
the end of life with a distinct reference to 
‘the manner of it, as illustrating the man’s 
telation to God. The leading men 
among the Hebrew Christians had, 
whether by martyrdom (as Weiss, etc.) 
-or not, sealed their teaching and exhibited 
a faith worthy of imitation. Ver. 8 gives 
force both to ver. 7 andtover.g. Imitate 
their faith, for the object of faith has not 
changed nor passed away. “Ingots 
Xptatos éx Ges... . “Jesus Christ 
yesterday and to-day is the same, yea 
-and for ever.” 6 avrds exactly as in 
Plutarch’s Pericles, xv. 2, where in des- 
cribing the influence of success upon 
Pericles it is said ovxé@’ 6 attds jv, he 
was no longer the same. éx@és is the 
proper Attic form, x@és the old Ionic, see 
Rutherford’s New Phryn., 370. ‘‘ Yester- 
day and to-day,” in the past and in the 
present Jesus Christ is the same, and He 
“will never be different. Therefore, 81- 
Saxats wouxirars Kat E€vars 
ph wapadépecOe. “ Be not carried 
away by teachings various and unheard 
of, and foreign.” mwapadep. is used 
in Diodorus and Plutarch of being swept 
away by a river in flood; cf. wapapvapev 
of ii. 1. The teachings against which the 
Hebrews are here warned are such con- 
‘structions of Old Testament institutions 
and practises as tended to loosen their 
attachment to Christ as the sole media- 
tor of the New Covenant. These teach- 
ings were “various,” inasmuch as they 
daid stress now on one aspect, now on 


another of the old economy [*bald in 
der Schriftgelehrsamkeit, bald in pein- 
licher Gesetzseserftillung, bald im Op- 
ferkult, bald in den Opfermahlzeiten ” 
(Weiss)]. They were §évat both as being 
novel and as being irreconcileable with 
pure Christian truth. kaddv yap xdpite. 
: . » “For it is good that by grace the 
heart be confirmed, not by meats.” The 
present wavering unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the Hebrews is to be exchanged 
for one of confidence and steadfastness 
not by listening to teachings about meats 
which after all cannot nourish the heart, 
but by approaching the throne where grace 
reigns and from which it is dispensed, 
iv. 16. From the following verse (ver. 
x0) in which sacrificial food is expressly 
mentioned, it would appear that the refer- 
ence in ov Bpwpacvw is not to asceticism 
nor to the distinction of clean and un- 
clean meats, but to sacrificial meals. 
These are condemned by experiment as 
useless, €v ots otk @PeAHOnoTav 
- . . ‘which were of no avail to those 
who had recourse to them” (Moffatt). 
Cf. the aaBevés kal dvwoedés of vii. 18. 
Sacrificial meals are also shown to be 
irreconcileable (§éva.) with the Christian 
approach to God, for our (the Christian) 
altar is one from which neither worship- 
pers nor priests have any right to eat. 
The point he wishes to make is, that in 
connection with the Christian sacrifice 
there is no sacrificial meal. As in the 
case of the great sacrifice of the Day of 
Atonement the High Priest carried the 
blood into the Holy of Holies, while the 
carcase was not eaten but burned outside 
the camp; so the Christian altar is not 
one from which food is dispensed to priest 
and worshipper. ot Tq oxnvq AaTped- 
ovres refers to the Christian worship- 
pers. The figure introduced in @vova- 
orTyptov is continued in these words, To 
reter them to the O.T. priests is to shatter 
the argument. Literally the words mean 
‘they who serve the tabernacle,” that is, 
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the priests, cf. viii. 5. The peculiarity, 
he says, of our Christian sacrifice is that 
it is not eaten. Then follows in support 
of this statement an analogy from the 
O.T. ritual, Gv yap eiodépetar 
Caov.... “For the bodies of those 
animals, whose blood is brought into the 
holy place by the High Priest as an offer- 
ing for sin, are burned outside the camp.” 
Cf. Lev. iv. 12, 21. In conformity with 
this type (816 al *Inoods) Jesus, that He 
by His own blood might purify the people 
from their sin, suffered outside the gate. 
‘The burning of the victim was not in- 
tended to sublimate but to get rid of it. 
The body plays no part in the atoning 
act, and has in fact no significance after 
the blood has been drained from it. The 
life, and therefore the atoning energy, 
resides in the blood and in the blood 
alone. On the writer’s scheme, then, 
no function is left for the body of Jesus. 
It is ‘through his own blood,’ that he 
must ‘sanctify the people’. It is thus 
inevitable that while the writer fully 
recognises the fact of the Resurrection of 
Christ (ver. 20), he can assign no place to 
it in his argument or attach to it any 
theological significance” (Peake). The 
suffering é tis mvAns is equivalent to 
the atoyvvn of xii. 2; the ignominy of 
the malefactor’s death was an essential 
element in the suffering. The utmost 
that man inflicts upon criminals he bore. 
He was made to feel that he was outcast 
and condemned. But it is this which 
wins allmen to Him. totvuvy éfepy- 
OpeOa pds atTrov... “let us 
therefore go out to him outside the camp 
bearing his reproach”. Cf. xi. 26. Do 
not shrink from abandoning your old 
associations and being branded as out- 
casts and traitors and robbed of your 
privileges as Jews. This is the reproach 
of Christ, in bearing which you come 
nearer to Him. And the surrender of 
your privileges need not cost you too 
much regret, ‘for we have not here (on 
earth) an abiding city, but seek for that 


which is to be,” that which has the 
foundations, xi. 10, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, xii. 22. That which is spiritual 
and eternal satisfies the ambition and 
fills the heart. Cf. Mark iii. 35; Phil. ii. 
20. The want of recognition and settle- 
ment on earth may therefore well be 
borne. 

Ver. 15. 80 avtod otvy avadepwper- 
. . - Going without the camp as believers 
in the virtue of Christ’s atoning sacrifice, 
and bearing His shame as those who: 
seek to be identified with Him, we are 
brought near to God and are disposed to- 
offer Him a sacrifice of praise (Lev. vii. 
2ff.). The 8° atrod is in the emphatic 
position ; ‘‘ through Him” and not through 
any Levitical device. And this Christian 
sacrifice is not periodic, but being spiritual. 
is also continual (8tamavrés). That 
there may be no mistake regarding the 
material of the sacrifice of praise, an ex- 
planation is added: totr’ éotiy Kaptrév- 
xetréwv, “that is to say, the fruit of lips 
(cf. Hos. xiv. 3) celebrating His name”. 
Thayer gives this translation, supposing 
that 6poAoy. is here used in the sense of 
éfopodoyéw, Ps. xlv. 17, etc.; cf. also 
t Esdr. ix. 8. But the sacrifice of praise 
which can be rendered with the lips is 
not enough. ‘Be not forgetful of bene-- 
ficence and charity for with such sacri- 
fices God is well pleased.” 


Vv. 17-End. The conclusion of the 
Epistle. 
Ver. 17. ‘Obey your rulers and sub-- 


mit; for they watch for your souls, know-- 
ing they are to give account, that they 
may do this with joy not with lamenta- 
tion—for this would be profitless to 
you.” 

Having exhorted the Hebrews to keep 
in mind their former rulers and adhere to 
their teaching, the writer now admonishes. 
them, probably in view of a certain 
mutinous and separatist spirit (x. 25): 
encouraged by their reception of strange 
doctrines, to obey their present leaders, 
and yield themselves trustfully (tmetkere): 
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toito, 18. Mpocedxeobe epi Hpoav- 
to their teaching—an admonition which, 
as Weiss remarks, shows that these 
teachers held the same views as the 
writer. The reasonableness of this in- 
junction is confirmed by the responsi- 
bility of the rulers and their anxious 
discharge of it. They watch, like wake- 
ful shepherds (aypumvotety), or those 
who are nursing a critical case, in the 
interest of your souls (twép Tév Wuyav 
tpav) to which they may sometimes seem 
to sacrifice your other interests. They 
do this under the constant pressure of a 
consciousness that they must one day 
render to the Chief Shepherd (ver. 20) an 
account of the care they have taken of 
His sheep (as Adyov daroSécovres). 
Obey them, then, that they may dis- 
charge their responsibility and peform 
these kindly offices for you (rotro refer- 
ring not to Aédyov aroddécovtes as 
Vaughan, etc., which would require a 
much stronger expression than advot- 
tehés, but to dypurvotety) joyfully and 
not with groaning (otevdfovtes, [the 
groaning with which one resumes a 
thankless task, and with which he con- 
templates unappreciated and even op- 
posed jwork). And even for your own 
sakes you should make the work of your 
rulers easy and joyful, for otherwise it 
cannot profit you. Your unwillingness 


to listen to them means that you are out_ 


of sympathy with their teaching and that 
it can do you no good (4Avoitehés yap 
bpivy TovTo). 

Ver. 18. mpooedyeobe wept Hudv. 
. -. Both the next clause and the next 
verse seem to indicate that by fpeév the 
writer chiefly, if not exclusively, meant 
himself; the next clause, for he could 
not vouch for the conscience of any 
other person; the next verse because one 
principal object or result of their prayer 
was his restoration to them. Request 
for prayer is common in the Epistles, 
it Thess. v. 25; 2 Thess, iii. 1; Rom. xv. 
30; Eph. vi. 18; Col. iv. 3. The reason 
here annexed is peculiar. ‘‘ The allusion 
to his purity of conduct, and strong as- 
sertion of his consciousness of it, in 
regard to them and all things, when he 
is petitioning for their prayers, implies 
that some suspicions may have attached 
to him in the minds of some of them. 
These suspicions would naturally refer 
to his great freedom in regard to Jewish 
practises” (Davidson). But notwith- 
standing ver. 23 it may be that he was 


metmoWoapev yap, dtr Kady 


under arrest and shortly to be tried and 
naturally adds to his request for prayer a 
protestation of his innocence of all -civil 
offence. [kah@s avarrpapyvar occurs 
in Perg. Inscrip., v. Deissmann, p. 194, 
E. Tr.] The writer was conscious of a 
readiness and purpose to live and con- 
duct himself rightly in all circumstances. 
This gives him confidence and will lend 
confidence to their prayers. He is more 
urgent in this request (wepiocotépes 
mapakxaA@) because he is desirous to be 
quickly restored to them; implying that 
he in some sense belonged to them and 
that the termination of his present exile 
from them would be acceptable to them 
as well as to him. [The verb aroxaé.. 
first occurs in Xenophon, see Anz. p. 
338.] 

While asking their prayers for himself 
the writer prays for them; 6 8é Oeds 
THS cipyvys.... He prays to the 
God of peace (cf. 1 Thess. v. 23 ; 2 Thess. 
iii. 16; Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 
11; Phil. iv. g) because this attribute of 
God carries in it the guarantee that a 
termination shall be put to all misunder- 
standing, disturbance, and inability to do 
His will. His love of peace is shown in 
nothing more than in His concluding an 
eternal covenant with men. This coven- 
ant was sealed when “ our Lord Jesus,” 
having laid down his life for the sheep, 
was brought up from the dead in virtue 
of the perfect and accepted sacrifice (év 
aipatt Sia0yKxys). Elsewhere in the 
Epistle the blood is spoken of as giving 
entrance to the presence of God, here as 
delivering from that which prevented 
that entrance. As Vaughan says: ‘‘ The 
arrival in the heavenly presence for us 
in virtue of the atoning blood is here 
viewed in its start from the grave. . 

It was in virtue of the availing sacrifice 
that Christ either left the tomb or re- 
entered heaven.” év-atpatr Sra- 
01s is therefore more naturally con- 
nected with dvayayév than with tév 
mou.éva, although the two connections 
are Closely related. It was as the Great 
Shepherd that Jesus gave His life for the 
sheep and by this act established for ever 
His claim to be the Shepherd of His 
people. It is this claim also that guar- 
antees that He will lose none but will 
raise them up at the last day (cf. John 
xv.). [It is probable that the phrasing 
of this verse was influenced by Zech. ix, 
7, ov éy aipatr Siabykyns cov éfaré- 
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789*AC*, 17* read avrw wowwv; 71 reads avros Trotwv. 


Syrsch, Arm., Aeth. insert epyw. A has 


T.R. is found in 


ScCbDKMP. [WH say that ‘‘there can be little doubt that aités wordy is the 


true reading ”’.] 


3 nov is found in SACD*M, 17, 37, 47, 71, vg. 


aretkas Seoptiovg cov é AdKKov ovK 
éxovros tdwp, and by Isa. lxiii. 11, wot 
6 avaBiBdoas ek THs Oaddoons Tov woL- 
péva trav mpoBatwy.] The prayer follows, 
kataptioat: tpas, “ perfectly equip you” 
(cf. xi. 3) év wavtl Epy@ ayaGa, “ in every 
good work,” that is, enabling you to do 
every good work and so equipping you 
ets rd woujqoar To OEAnpa ad- 
+04, “ for the doing of His will,” “doing 
in you that which is well pleasing in His 
sight through Jesus Christ” (cf. Phil. ii. 
13). The words 8 “Inoot Xpiorod 
are apparently attached not exclusively 
to To evapeorov k.T.A., but to the whole 
clause and especally to karapricat ; it 
is through Jesus, now reigning as Christ, 
that all grace is bestowed on His people. 
The doxology may be to the God of 
peace to whom the piayer is addressed, 
more probably it is to Jesus Christ, last- 
named and the great figure who has been 
before the mind throughout the Epistle. 

Ver. 22. The writer adds, in closing, 
a request that the Hebrews would take in 
good part his ‘‘ word of exhortation ”"—a 
request which implies that they were in 
an irritable state of mind, if not against 
the writer, then because their own con- 
science was uneasy. As a reason for 
their bearing with his exhortation he 
urges its brevity “for indeed (Kat yap) I 
have written (éméoretha as in Acts xv. 20) 
to you with brevity” (81a Bpayéov, cf. 
SV odtyov Eypaia, 1 Pet. v. 12). To 
them it might seem that he had said too 


much; his own feeling was that he had 
been severely cramped by the limits of a 
letter. 

Ver. 23. yiveoxerte Tov Gdehpov Hpav. 
. .. “Know that our brother Timothy 
has been released” (d1oXehupévov, for 
example of this use of the participle, see 
Winer, sec. 45,4b). Evidently Timothy 
had been under arrest; where, when, or 
why is not known. The information is 
given because it would interest these 
Hebrew Christians, who were therefore 
friends of his, not Judaizers. pe@ ot 
... “with whom, if he come soon, I 
will see you”. He takes for granted 
that Timothy would at once go to them; 
and he speaks as one who is himself free 
or is immediately to be free to determine 
his own movements. [rdxetov, = Barrov, 
a comparative in the sense of a positive; 
a classical usage; and cf. John xiii. 27, 
8 woveis woinoov raxtov.] The usual 
greetings are added. Epistolary form re- 
quired this (see the Egyptian papyri) but 
in vicw of what the writer has said regard- 
ing the rulers, and in view of the wavras 
here expressed, it may be supposed that 
the formula was here filled with signifi- 
cant contents. Who was to convey the 
salutations? Or, in other words, who 
was directly to receive the letter? Pro- 
bably one or two of the leading men 
representing the Churcs. This would 
account for the wdvtas. The greetings 
were not on the writer’s part only. ot 
ard TIS “ITadias, “ they of Italy” joined 


* 


19—23. 


a [3 A 
Opopar bpds. 
advtas Tods dyious. 


H Xdpis peta wavTov pay. dpiy. 


WPOZ EBPAIOY= 


24. Aordcacbe mdvtas Tods tyoupevous pay, Kat 
déomdLovtat Suds ot amd Tis “ITadias. 


25. 


Mpds ‘EBpatous éypddy dd Tis ‘ITahias 81d Tipoddou. 


in them. The form of expression is that 
which is ordinarily used to denote natives 
of a place, as in Luke xxiii. 50; John 1. 
44, xi. 13 Acts xvii. 13, etc. Winer says 
(p. 785): ‘‘a critical argument as to the 
place at which the Epistle was written 
should never have been founded on these 
words”. Vaughan is certainly wrong in 
saying that the more natural suggestion 
of the words would be that the writer is 


himself in Italy and speaks of the Italian 
Christians surrounding him. The more 
natural suggestion, on the contrary, is 
that the writer is absent from Italy and 
is writing to it and that therefore the 
native Italians who happen to be: with 
him join him in the salutations he sends 
to their compatriots. 

The Epistle closes with one of the usual. 
formulae, ‘‘ Grace be with you all”. 


THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. AurHorsHiP AND Date.—§ 1, External Data. That parts, at 
all events, of this Epistle were known and cited by very early Church 
writers seems certain. It is, however, precarious to build too much 
upon the fact that similarities of thought and expression are found 
between this Epistle and other early writings. Such similarities do 
not necessarily prove anything more than that the thought-move- 
ments of the times were exercising the minds of many thinkers and 
writers. If, that is to say, it is found that various writings belonging 
to the early ages of Christianity contain thoughts, words, and even 
sentences which are also seen to occur in this Epistle, it would be 
arbitrary to assume that this fact necessarily proved the influence of 
the latter upon the former, or vice-versa; and it would, moreover, be 
dangerous to use this assumption as a basis upon which to found 
conclusions regarding the date and authorship of the Epistle. We 
are far from denying that the similarities referred to may denote 
indebtedness on the part of the writer of our Epistle to the writings 
in question, or vice versa—as, for example, in the case of Sivach— 
but in such cases there must be no doubt as to whether the parti- 
cular writing is earlier or later than our Epistle. A concrete example 
will make our meaning clear. Some writers regard the similarity of 
language between the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and St. 
James as evidence that the latter influenced the former, and this is 
regarded as evidence in favour of an early date of our Epistle. Thus 
Lightfoot (Galatians, p. 320, note), says that the language of the 
writer of the Testaments on the subject of the law of God is “‘ formed 
on the model of the Epistle of St. James,” and he refers to Ewald, 
who makes a similar remark; again, on p. 221, note, he says in 
reference to this pseudepigraph: “On the whole, however, the 
language in the moral and didactic portions takes its colour from 
the Epistle of St. James”. So, too, Mayor (The Epistle of St. fames, 
p. iv.) speaks of the writer of this work as one “ who seems to have 
been much influenced by the teaching and example of St. James,’ 
and a large number of quotations are given to prove this contention. 
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Now, Charles, who may justly be claimed as our leading authority 
on all that concerns the Pseudepigrapha, has shown conclusively 
in his edition of the Testaments (1908) that this work was written 
originally in Hebrew in 109-106 B.c.; the Jewish additions he regards 
as belonging to the years 70-40 x.c., and in its Greek form it 
appeared “at the latest”’ in 50 a.p.; the thirty Christian interpola- 
tions (approximately) belong probably to different dates, but scarcely 
any of these come into consideration in the present connection (see 
pp. l.-Ixv.) ; instances of St. ¥ames probably utilising the Testaments 
are given on p. xc. Or, to mention another instance, the similarities 


between St. fames and the Epistle to the Corinthians of Clement of 


Rome are likewise pointed to as a proof of the early date of St. 
Yames, because Clement (end of first century and beginning of 
second century) was influenced by it; but the most striking part of 
this similarity is the way in which each deals with the subject of 
faith and works. This subject was, however, one of the funda- 
mental causes of difference between Jews and Christians at all 
times (indeed, the minds of thinking Jews were exercised by it 
before the Christian era), and it is dealt with in a number of other 
works of various dates—Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Testa- 
ment of Abraham, Apoc. of Baruch, 2 (4) Esdras, Book of Enoch, 
and often in the later Jewish literature ;—therefore it is difficult to 
see why St. Fames necessarily influenced Clement on a subject 
which was so much in evidence in a large variety of writings ; and 
the statement of Mayor, that “the fact that Clement balances the 
teaching of St. Paul by that of St. James is sufficient proof of the 
authority he ascribes to the latter”’ (p. lii.), seems a little too strong, 
especially as St. James is not mentioned by name in Clement. Similari- 
ties are also found between St. $ames and pseudo-Clement, the 


, Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistles of Ignatius, Hermas, 


Justin Martyr, the Epistle to Diognetus, Ireneeus, Theophilus, Ter- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, and the Clementine Homilies; all 
these authorities, ranging from the first century to the former half of 
the third, are often pointed to as showing their recognition of our 


Epistle, because they show the marks of its influence upon them. 


The possibility of such indebtedness is not denied, but in the 
majority of cases it cannot be said that the similarities prove it; nor 
do they necessarily prove the canonicity, and still less the authorship 
of our Epistle, especially as not in one single instance is the Epistle 
mentioned by name in the authorities mentioned above. The earliest 
writer, as far as is known, who refers to the Epistle definitely as 
Scripture, and as having been written by St. James, is Origen 
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({d. 254 a.p.). His testimony is as follows: In his commentary on 
St. Fohn xix. 6 he refers to our Epistle in the words, . . , és év rH 
epopevy “laxdBou émorohf dvéyvoper, a phrase which obviously sug- 
gests doubt as to its authorship, though apparently it is quoted as 
Scripture, On the other hand, passages from our Epistle are quoted 
as the words of “James the Apostle” on at least five occasions ; and 
besides this, there area number of cases in which direct quotations 
from it are clearly regarded as Scripture. This is, moreover, 
definitely asserted in his Comm. in Ep. ad Rom., iv. 1, and in 
Flom. in Lev., ii. 4. On four occasions St. James is mentioned by 
name, once as the “ brother of the Lord ”. Further, quotations, more 
or less distinct, from our Epistle are found in the Constitutiones 
Apostolicae (fourth century, but containing earlier material), and in 
Lactantius (c. 300 a.v.). The next important writer who gives direct 
evidence on the subject is Eusebius (c. 270-340 a.p.). In speaking of 
the Catholic Epistles, and after referring to the martyrdom of James 
the Just, he says: “The first of the Epistles styled Catholic is said 
to be his. But I must remark that it is held to be spurious (voBeverat). 
Certainly not many old writers have mentioned it, nor yet the Epistle 
of Jude, which is also one of the Epistles called Catholic. But 
nevertheless we know that these have been publicly used with the rest 
in most churches” (H.E., ii. 23). Then, again, in enumerating the list 
of New Testament books (H.E., iii. 25), he says: “ Among the contro- 
verted books (dvtkeydpeva), which are nevertheless well known and 
recognised by many (yvwpipwv dws tots moAdots), we class the Epistle 
circulated under the name of James”’. In spite of this, however, 
Eusebius prefaces a quotation from the Epistle (v. 13) with the 
words, déyer yoov 6 tepds “Amdctodos (Comm. in Ps. i.), and later 
on in the same work he refers to another passage from the Epistle 
(iv. 2) as Scripture (. . . tis ypapis Aeyovons...). At the same time 
it will be wise not to build too much upon these last two references. 
In a case like this, where the writer would, if anything, be biassed 
in favour of ascribing Apostolic authorship to the Epistle, a passage 
which casts doubt upon its genuineness is really more weighty 
evidence than one in the opposite direction ; moreover, a book which 
went by a certain name might well be quoted by Eusebius in accor- 
dance with the common acceptation, without his adding, each time 
the mentioned it, his doubts concerning the correctness as to its title. 
Upon the whole, the evidence of Eusebius, though uncertain, seems 
‘to point to our Epistle as being genuine Scripture, but not as having 
been written by St. James. This uncertain testimony is repeated 
hy Jerome (born c. 330-350 a.p.), who says in his De Viris 
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Illustr., ii.: “Jacobus qui appellatur frater Domini . . . unam 
tantum scripsit epistolam, quae de septem Catholicis est, quae et 
ipsa ab alio quodam sub nomine ejus edita asseritur, licet paulatim 
tempore procedente obtinuerit auctoritatem”’ (quoted by Westcott: 
Canon of the N.T., p. 452); elsewhere, however, Jerome quotes 
from the Epistle as from Scripture. This evidence, therefore, runs. 
on somewhat the same lines as that of Eusebius; and when it is. 
remembered that these two writers stand out as the two greatest 
authorities of antiquity on the subject of the Canon, it must be con- 
ceded that their witness ought almost to be regarded as final. It is. 
worth recalling that recently Jerome’s status asa reliable witness has 
been greatly strengthened by the discovery of a gospel-fragment? 
which in the MS. in which it has been discovered forms a part of the 
Longer Ending of the canonical Gospel of St. Mark. “ Writing 
against the Pelagians in 415-416 (C. Pelag., ii. 15), Jerome quoted 
a passage which ‘in some copies [of the Latin Gospels] and especi- 
ally in Greek codices’ followed immediately after St. Mark xvi. 14 
[the words are then given]; hitherto Jerome’s statement has been 
entirely without support ; now at length it has been recovered in the 
Greek. ...’2 Three other facts of importance must be recorded 
regarding the external data as to authorship; they concern the 
question of canonicity, and therefore indirectly that of authorship. 
The Muratorian Fragment, which “may be regarded on the whole: 


\, asasummary of the opinion of the Western Church on the Canon. 


_ shortly after the middle of the second century ’’ (Westcott, op. cit.,, 
' p. 212), omits St. fames in its list of canonical writings. Secondly,. 
our Epistle is not included in the Syriac version of the N.T. brought 
© to the Syrian Church by Paliit, bishop of Edessa, at the beginning 
of the third century; “the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse 
formed no part of the old Syriac version. In the Peshitta this defect 
is partially supplied by a translation of James, 1 Peter and 1 John, 
in agreement with the usage of Antioch as represented by Chry-. 
sostom” (Burkitt in Encycl. Bibl. iv. col. 5004) ; Prof. Burkitt quotes. 
Addai, 46: “The Law and the Prophets and the Gospel . . . and 
_ the Epistles of Paul... and the Acts of the Twelve Apostles— 
these writings shall ye read in the Churches of Christ, and besides. 
these ye shall read nothing else”; and adds, “ Neither in Aphraates. 
nor in the genuine works of Ephraim are there any quotations from 
the Apocalypse or the Catholic Epistles.” And thirdly, our Epistle- 


1See the Biblical World, pp. 138 ff. (1908). 
2 Swete in the Guardian, rst April, 1908; see also Swete, Zwei neue Evangelien- 
Sragmente, p. 9 (1908); Gregory, Das Freer-Logion, pp. 25 ff. (1908). 
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does not figure in the “Cheltenham List”. The first time that the 
Epistle appears to have been officially recognised as canonical was at 
the council of Carthage 397 a.p.1 

The balance of the historical evidence of the first three and a 
half centuries is thus distinctly against St. James having been the 
author of this Epistle. If we had external evidence alone to go 
upon we should assuredly be compelled to follow what seems to 
have been the opinion of Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome; that is to 
say that, while on the whole regarding the Epistle as canonical, it 
is difficult to believe that St. James can have been the author. 

If the Epistle was written by St. James, it is almost universally 
granted that it must have been the St. James who presided at the 
council of Jerusalem—‘‘James the Lord’s brother ”°—who was the 
author (see § 2 below), the claims of any other of this name being 
too inconsiderable to be seriously thought of; but in this case it 
is difficult to account for the fact that doubt was thrown upon the 
canonicity of the Epistle for so long, and still more difficult is it to 
account for the fact that the name of St. James was not connected 
with it from the beginning. The position of authority which the 

‘Apostle held in the early Church (Acts xii. 17; Gal. i. 18, 19), the 
important fact of his having already inspired an Epistle (Acts xv. 
19, 20), and the traditions concerning him in later times (see 
Josephus, Antiq. xx. ix. 1; Eusebius, H.E. II. 23), all lead to the 
supposition that if the Epistle had really been written by him 
it would have been accepted as genuine and canonical from the 
first, in which case the doubtful expressions of Origen, Eusebius, 
and Jerome, and the adverse testimony of the Old Syriac Version 
and the Muratorian Pragment would have been impossible. 

On the other hand, it must be allowed that there are strong 
a priori arguments in favour of St. James’ authorship. The position 
held by him in the early Church compels one to expect writings from 
him ; the head of the mother-Church of Christendom would, of all 
people, be the most obvious one from whom one would look for 
communications of one kind or another to daughter-churches. Still 
more within the natural order of things would be an Epistle of a 
general character—something in the form of an encyclical—addressed 
not to any particular local Church, but to the whole body of believers ; 
the fact that this one is addressed to the Dispersion only strengthens 
the argument, because, in the earliest days, the nucleus of the 


11t was also accepted by the somewhat earlier but much less important Council of 
Laodicea, about 363 A.D. 


el 
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Christian congregations was formed by those who were Jews by race. 
Secondly, there is the analogy of the Epistle inspired by him at the 
Council of Jerusalem ; this fact proves that the Apostle recognised 
it to be within his province to inspire—if nothing more—communica- 
tions to distant Churches; this particular epistle was addressed to 
Gentiles, whose conversion lay more particularly within the province 
of St. Paul, the more reason, therefore, that Jewish converts should 
also be written to by the head of the Church of Jerusalem, the city 
which these had always looked upon as their “‘ Mother”. And then, 
thirdly, although, as we have already seen, the early patristic evidence 
is not in favour of St. James’ authorship, we are bound to recognise 
the fact that there was a tradition as early as the beginning of the 


| third century which brought the name of St. James into connexion 


with this Epistle. 

It is fully realised—and the point needs emphasis—that weighty 
arguments can be adduced against both sets of considerations men-~ 
tioned above; it is just the most perplexing thing regarding this 
Epistle that whether an early or a late date be contended for, whether 
the authorship of St. James be insisted on, or that of some other, 
unknown, writer, no conclusive argument can be put forth on either 
side ; nothing has yet been said on either side which has forced con- 
viction on the other. It must be allowed, further, that the objections 
raised against the contentions on either side are, in almost every 
instance, strong, and are not to be brushed aside offhand. Con- 
siderations of space forbid even an enumeration of the many argu- 
ments which are urged on either side, recourse must be had to the 
more comprehensive Commentaries for this; but the fact is certainly 
noteworthy that, no matter how strong the arguments put forth on 
either side, valid objections can be urged against one and all; either 
position taken up seems so strong from one point of view, and is yet 
so weakened from another point of view. The one positive conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this seems to be the paradoxical one that both 
are right ; that is to say, that an Epistle, which is embodied in our 
present one, was originally written by St. James, and that to it were 
added subsequently other elements. This is a procedure which could 
be paralleled by other examples, spurious additions made to authen- 
tic documents, in perfect good faith, being not unknown—e.g., the 
Longer Ending of St. Mark’s Gospel. Proof for this contention is as 
little forthcoming as for the various other theories that have been 
suggested, but it would at least account for the conflicting evidence 
of Origen, Eusebius and Jerome ; and when we come to deal with 
the internal evidence of the Epistle, it will be seen to account for 
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more than one perplexing feature. It is at best a faute de mieux and, 
for the present, does not profess to be anything more. 
§ 2. Internal Data.—The writer of the Epistle calls himself James, 


and in addressing the “ twelve tribes of the Dispersion ” shows him 


self to have been a man of more than ordinary authority. According 
to the evidence of the New Testament, there was only one James 
who occupied a position of authority such as is implied in this 
Epistle, namely, “James, the Lord’s brother”; thus in Gal. i 

18, 19, St. Paul tells of how after the three years’ retirement 
which followed after his conversion, he went and saw St. Peter 


and ‘‘James the Lord’s brother”; in Acts xii. 17 we read that 


when St. Peter had been released from prison he said to his friends: 
“Tell these things unto James, and to the brethren” ; again, in 


Gal. ii. 9 St. Paul recounts the action of “ James, and Cephas,« / 


and ene who were reputed to be pillars,” and who, on seeing that 
grace had been given to him, offered to him and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship, ‘that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they 
unto the circumcision’; and further, in the same passage, ver. 12, 
the mention of certain men ‘‘ who came from James” marks him out 
asaleader. Then, and perhaps most important of all, there is the 


account in Acts xv. 4-29 of the council at Jerusalem, at which theé« 


leading part is taken by St. James.' Once more, in Acts xxi. 18 the 
position of importance which St. James occupied is again clearly 
seen in that when St. Paul and his companions had returned to 


apparently informally, by the brethren, and then on the ONO! oes 
day ‘‘ they went unto James, and all the elders were present’; these 
words plainly imply something in the nature of an official, formal 


reception. Lastly, in 1 Cor. xv. 7, St. Paul speaks of the special, 


appearance of our Lord after His resurrection to St. James. It is 
certainly worth particular notice that among these references to St. 
James the most important are supplied directly or indirectly by St. 
Paul ; this fact should of itself be sufficient to show the improbability 
“of : any conscious antagonism between the teaching on the subject of 
faith and works as contained respectively in the Pauline Epistles 
and that of St. James—assuming the latter to be authentic, At all 
events, the leading position held by St. James which these passages 
reveal, makes it in the highest degree probable that the James men- 
tioned in the opening verse of our Epistle is to be identified with 
‘« James the Lord’s brother ”’ 


1 Note how his very words in Acts xv. 20 are incorporated in the letter which he 


sent (verse 29). 


4 


e } 


Jerusalem after their missionary journey they were first received, 
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The next point in the internal evidence to emphasise is the simi- 
“larity to be observed between the letter inspired by St. James, 
together with his speech, at the council of Jerusalem, and certain 
parts of the Epistle which bears his name. The most important of 
these are as follows :— 

(i.) The salutation, xalpew, Acts xv. 23, Jas. i. 1; this form is 
found elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts xxiii. 26. 

(ii.) The words, 73 Kaddv dvopa Td emixdnOev ep’ Spas, in Jas. 4,7; 
which can only be paralleled in the New Testament by those in Acts 
xv.17: ép ods émiuxéxAytat TS dvopya pou ém adtous. 

(iii.) The occurrence of the word dvopa in a specially pregnant 
sense, Jas. ii. 7, v. 10, 14, and Acts xv. 14, 26; this is not used else- 
where in the New Testament in quite the same sense. 

(iv.) The pointed allusions to the Old Testament, which are 
characteristic of St. James’ speech, viz., Acts xv. 14, 16-18, 21, 
also play an important part in the Epistle, or at least in certain parts 
of it. 

(v.) The affectionate term é8edés, which occurs so often in the 
Epistle (1-2; 9,16, 19 5 11.3,°15; ii: 15 tvs 13 vod, 9, 10 ae 
also found in Acts xv. 13, 23; especially noticeable is the verbal 
identity between Jas. ii. 5, dkodcate ddedpot pou, and Acts xy. 13, 
GvSpes GdeXpol dkovcaTé jou. 

(vi.) Other verbal coincidences are: émoxérreoOat, Jas. i. 27, Acts 
xv. 14; typeiv and Scatnpetv, Jas. i. 27, Acts xv. 29; émorpépew, Jas. 
v. 19, 20, Acts xv. 19; dyamnrds, Jas. i. 16, 19, 11.5, Acts xv. 25. In 
some of these cases too much stress must not be laid upon the 
similarities ; but it is certainly striking that in the rather restricted 
scope which the short passage in Acts offers there should, neverthe- 
less, be so many points of similarity with portions of the Epistle. The 
fact almost compels us to recognise the same mind at work in each, 
though this does not necessarily apply to the whole of the Epistle 
ascribed to St. James. 

Further internal evidence as to authorship is afforded by indica- 
~ tions which point to the writer as having been a Jew. And the first 
point that strikes one here is the copious use of the O.T. which is 
characteristic of the writer. There are, it is true, only five direct 
verbal quotations, viz., i. 11 from Isa. xl. 7; ii. 8 from Lev. xix. 18; 
ii. 11 from Exod. xx. 18.14; ii. 23 from Gen. xv. 6; iv. 6 from Prov. 
ili. 34; but the atmosphere of the O.T. is a constituent element of 
the Epistle ; for over and above the O.T. events which are mentioned, 
there is an abundance of clear references to it, which shows that 
the mind of the writer was saturated with the spirit of the ancient 
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Scriptures. Some of the most obvious of these references are the 
following: i. 10, see Ps, cii. 4-11; ii. 21, see Gen. xxii. 9212 ai 23) 
‘see Isa, xli. 8, 2 Chron. xx. 7; ii. 25, see Josh. ii. 1 ff.; iii. 6, see 
Prov. xvi. 27; iii. 9, see Gen. i. 26; iv. 6, see Job xxii. 2OP Tv 20: 
see Job xiii. 28; v. 11, see Job i, 21-22, ii. 10; v. 17-18, see 1 Kings 
xvii. 1, xviii. 41-45, Purther, there is the use of the specifically 
Israelite name for God, “Jehovah Sabaoth” (v. 4), and the refer- 
ences to Law (Torah) in ii. 8-12, iv. 11; this use of véuos, i.e., 
without the article, is in accordance with the extended use of the 
word Torah among the Jews, meaning as it does, not only the Law 
given on Mount Sinai, not only the whole of the Pentateuch, but 
also the entire body of religious precepts in general (see especially ii, 
12, where right speaking and acting in general are included under 
proper Torah-observance). The reference to yéevva in iii. 6, is also 
a distinct mark of Jewish authorship ; and the ,way in which the 
prophets are spoken of in v. 10 points in the same direction. It is 
to be observed that the use of the O.T. is wide, all three of the 
great divisions of the Jewish Canon—Law, Prophets, and Writings— 
being represented. 

But what speaks still more for Jewish authorship is the accumu- 
lation of many small points indicative of Hebrew methods of thought, 
expression, and phraseology ; examples of this abound in the Epistle, 
indeed its “Hebraic” colouring is one of its most pronounced 
characteristics. While it will not be necessary to give exhaustive 
lists, some examples of the different categories of the small points 
just referred to must be offered. 

(i.) There are a number of instances in which the Greek is 
reminiscent of Hebrew phraseology; it is not meant by this to imply 
that a Hebrew text was the original form of such passages and 
phrases, but only that the Greek form of the expression of thought 
seems to be moulded from a Hebrew pattern, z.e., that the mind of 
the writer was accustomed to express itself after the manner of one 
to whom Hebrew ways of thinking were very familiar, and who in 
writing Greek, therefore, almost unconsciously reverted to the 
Hebrew mode. The point of what has been said will perhaps 
be best realised when it is seen how naturally, in a number of 
instances, a Hebrew equivalent of the Greek suggests itself, e.g. : 
ii. 7... Td Kaddv Svoua 1d emiuxdyOev ep’ Spas, it will be seen 
that the Hebrew equivalent of this sounds more natural : 
poy snp) TWN DM DWITMN ... 5 iii, 18... ey elpiun 
aTElpETaL TOLS TroLodaw Eipyyyy, although there is no fault to find with 
the Greek, a Hebrew equivalent suggests itself almost spontaneously : 
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oibwn soy ya pidvia . ; the same may be said of the 
following: i. 12, . . . tav orépavoy tis Lwfs, OMTTIT NIM i119... 
Bpadds cis Td Aadtoat Bpadds eis dpyyy, piyad mw 5305 Tw + 
ii. 12, o8tws Aadette Kal oFTws ToretTe, WY pie ee | {>> ii. 23, €doyioOn, 
att® eis Sixaocdvny, apts Savin > ili, 18, kapmis Stxarocdvys,. 
MPT IND > iv. 10, ramewdOnte évdmov Kuptou, MT spb sbawin: 
iv. 13, dye viv ot Néyovtes ..., Vv. 1, dye viv ot mAodcror, for this: 
mode of address cf. Am. vi. 1, JI DIINWIT NWT; v. 3 6 ids 
adtav eis paptépioy suiv eorat, moys D3. onsxdn LUV rT) 3. v. 8; 
otnpigate Tas Kapdias Spar, ooand INION ; v. 10, 14, ev dvdpare Kuptou, 
my ows ; v. 17, mpoondgato tod ph Bpdgar, VWOID NT snbab ee 
It is not suggested that in these, as well as in a number of other 
cases, the Greek is a translation from the Hebrew ; but it will not 
be denied that the form of the Greek does suggest the Hebrew 
idiom, and therefore that the writer was a Jew. 

(ii.) Secondly, the well-known predilection for assonance on the‘ 
part of Hebrew writers appears in this Epistle, and is further 
illustrative of the “ Hebraic” colouring of it ; this is noticeable both 
in the repetition of the same words or roots, as well as in the tendency: 
to alliteration ; so marked a feature of the Epistle is this that it is: 
met with in almost every verse, and therefore only a few examples: 
need be given: i. 4, gpyov réNevov éxérw Wa Are TéAevor. i. 13, 
pydeis Terpaldpevos NeyeTw Sti dd Ocod metpdLopar: 6 yap Ocds 
ametpactés éorw Kaxay, i. 19, ... Bpadds eis TS adijoar 
Bpadds eis dpyyy. ili, 6, kal proylLouca tov tpoxdy Tis yevécews: 
kal proytLopevny smd tis yeévyns. iii. 7, waoa yap ucts... 
Sapdterar. ... TH PUoer. iii, 18, ... ev et pyvy omeipeta Tots mol 
oiow eipyyynyv. iv. 8, é€yyioate TO OcG kal €yyloer Spy. iv. 
1]. ph katadadretre Add\jrov adedpol- 6 Katahahdv ddehpod 
i Kplvwv tov ddeXpdy atdtod katahahet vopou kal Kkpiver 
vopov: et 8€ vépov kplvets odKx et months vdpou adda. 
kpitTHs ... Vv. 7-8, paxpoOupnoate ovv adeApor 


1 We are not forgetting Deissmann’s very true words: ‘“ We have come to recog-- 
nise that we had greatly over-estimated the number of Hebraisms and Aramaisms in 
the Bible. Many features that are non-Attic and bear some resemblance to the- 
Semitic and were therefore regarded as Semiticisms, belong really to the great class 
of international vulgarisms, and are found in vulgar papyri and inscriptions as well’ 
as in the Bible” (The Philology of the Greek Bible, pp. 62 f., 1908); but it is not the: 
language so much as the mode of thought, which, when expressed in Hebrew, is so 
often reminiscent of O. T. phraseology, to which we refer. 
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BakpoOupdy én adtd Ews NéBy mpdipov kal Sfipor. pax poOupHaare 
kat dpels . . . The following are some good instances of alliteration: 
i. 2, mécav xapdv hyjaacde Stay Teipagpots Tepiméonte torkidors. iii. 5, 
pixpovy péhos éotiv kal peydha adxel. iii, 8, thy 8€ yNdooar ovdeis 
Sapdoat Suvarar. iv. 8, kabapioate xeipas . . . dyvioare kapdias. How 
thoroughly in the Hebrew fashion this repetition of words and 
alliterative tendency is may be seen by observing a few examples, 
taken quite at random, from the O.T., ¢.g., Am. vi. 7, 13; Isa. ix. 5; 
Nah. i. 2; Ps. cxix. 13, cxxii. 6, etc., etc. 

(iii.) Instances of pleonastic phraseology in the Epistle must also 
be regarded as witnessing to Jewish authorship; among such are the 


following : i. 8, dv} p Shpuxos, corresponding to the Hebrew WN; 


the same is seen in i. 12, paxdpwos avip 8s... Cf. Ps. i. 1, 
TW WINTT TWN ; i. 19, Zotw Sé Tas avOpwros; i. 7, ph yap oidc0w 
6 dv@pwros éxeivos ...; i. 23, obt0s gouev dvBpl KatavoodvT . . -3 


ii. 2, dvip xpuoodaxtudios. Suggestive of Hebrew phraseology, again, 
are such passages as iii. 7, tav imma tods xadwwods eis TA oTONATO, 
Bdddopey cis TO wWE’VegAat adTods piv; iv. 2, odk exete B1G 
TO pH atteto@at Spas. Reminiscent of Hebrew thought are 
also the words in i. 15, 4 ém@upia cuddkaBodoa tikter dpapriov; for the 
similar idea see Ps. vii. 14, Behold he travaileth with iniquity, yea 
he hath conceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood ; so, too, 
the words in ii. 7, BXaopypodow 1d dvopa ... 3; here, moreover, the 
omission of the preposition should be noticed; then also, in v. 7, the 
familiar npéipoy xal ayupor (cf. Jer. v., 24, thpoar m7» ows) and 
in v. 17, the regular Hebraism mpoceuyf mpoontgato bana atbon). 

(iv.) The Hebraic character of the Epistle is further illustrated 
by a certain terse and forcible way of putting things, reminding one 
often of the prophetic style, ¢.g., ii. 3, Sit thou here in a good place, 
and in the same verse, Stand thou there; iv. 2 ff., Ye lust and 
have not ; ye kill, and covet, and cannot obtain ; ye fight and war ; 
ye have not because ye ask not. ... Ye adulteresses, know ye not 
that the friendship of the world is enmity against God? iv. 7, Be 
subject, therefore, unto God ; but resist the devil. v.1, Go to now, 
ye rich, weep and howl for your miseries which are coming upon 
you. Then, again, the way in which vivid pictures are presented in 
few but pregnant words is also illustrative of the same prophetic 
style, ¢.g., in i. 6, the picture of the man who doubts; in ii. 2, of 
the rich man and the poor man entering the synagogue ; and in v. 
4, of the defrauded labourers. Under this heading must also be 
mentioned the distinctive way in which the writer of the Epistle 
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frames many of his sentences ; generally speaking they are short and 
simple, which points, perhaps, to a natural habit of forming them 
on the Hebrew or Aramaic pattern; indirect statement is never 
expressed by the infinitive, but only by 8m with the indicative; the 
simple structure will be seen from the following instances: i. 3, 
ywéokovtes btu. . . Katepydterat dmopoviy. i. 7, ph yap oiéodo.. . 
Sr. Ajpera. .. ii, 20, Oederg S€ yrdvar . . . Sr H mlotis Xwpis TOY 
epywv dpyh eorw; ii, 24, Spare dtu ef epywv Stxarodrar dvOpwmos. ii. 19, 
od morevers Sti ets Oeds Eotiv. ii, 22, Brémerg Sti 4} Tiotis cuvyipyer .- . 
iii, 1, . . . eiSdreg Ste petLov Kpipa Anppsueba. iv. 5, Soxeite Ott KEvds 
 ypadh Aéyer . . . 3 ve LI, . . . etSere Str moAdaTAayXvds Eat 6 KUptos. 
This fact of there being no subordination of sentences, but only co- 
ordination is very suggestive of the simple Hebrew construction of 
sentences. Mention should also be made of the entire absence of 
the optative mood in the Epistle. On the other hand, we have in- 
stances of the prophetic perfect, in v. 2, céonmev and yéyovev, in v. 3, 
katiwrat; and also of the gnomic aorist, ¢.g., i. 2, dvérevkev, where the 
Hebrew idiom is imitated, see Isa. xl., 7, .. .S bay yr wa, 
Further, the extended use of the word moeivy is extremely sug- 
gestive of Hebrew usage, ¢.g., ii. 13, 4 yap Kplois dvéheos TO ph 
moujoaytt édeos, the phrase sounds more natural in Hebrew: . 

TOM sword suind ; i. 22, yiveoOe 8€ mointal Adyou, Hebrew: 
NAW WY WT, cf. i. 25; ii. 8, KadOs woretre, Hebrew: mis 
YUN, cf. ii, 195 iti, 12, ph Sdvatar ouxy eAaiags morjoar, Hebrew: 
=) eb) mivys MST YY bown; ili, 18, tots movodow eiphyyv 
Hebrew: pibyi spy: iv. 13, . . . Kat moujoopey éxet éviautdy . . . . 
Hebrew: MW OW Mwyd ... And, once more, the extended use 
of 88dvar in v. 18, is also in accordance with the Hebrew idiom. 
Lastly, there are a few other minor points which seem to betray 
greater familiarity with Hebrew than with Greek idiom; among 
these are; the use of the genitive of quality, e.g., i. 15, &kpoarhs 
émAnoporis, ii. 4, kpitat Siahoyropav mrovypar, ili, 6, Kdopos Tis ddiKlas 


(See Vorst, Hebr. . . . pp. 244 ff.); the lax use of number, e.g., ii. 
15, édv ddeddds 7 AdeAPH yupvol Smdpywow .. . ; iii, 14, et éprOlay éyere 
év TH kapdia bpdv . . . ; iii, 10, éx tod adtod otdparos e&épxerar eddoyia 


kal katdpa; the use of the article is inconsistent; and the disregard of 
cases is, in some instances, irregular, €.g., iii. 9, katapdpe0a Tods dvOpdrous 
(acc. instead of dat.), v. 6, KareSixdoate tov Sikatoy (acc. instead of 
gen.) ¢f. Mayor. in loc. While allowing due weight to “international 
vulgarisms,” one cannot help feeling that many of these features 
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point to a Jewish atmosphere of thought, and a Jewish mode of 
expression. 

From all that has been said, therefore, it must be clear that the 
author of our Epistle was a Jew; as far as it goes, this evidence is in 
the direction of favouring the authorship of St. James; though it is, of 
course, far from being in any sense conclusive. But while the internal 
evidence, so far, speaks distinctly in favour of St. James being the 
writer of the Epistle, there are some other weighty considerations 
which point in the opposite direction. Firstly, one might reasonably 
have expected in an Epistle written by St. James that the fact of his 
having been the brother of the Lord would have been specially men- 
tioned ; this, one might think, would have been insisted on for its own 
sake, quite apart from the authority and prestige which the mention 
of it would have conferred upon the writer. Though the fact would 
have been well known in his immediate surroundings, or even through- 
out Palestine, and would therefore not have necessitated mention in 
an Epistle addressed to Palestinian congregations, it was different 
when, as in the present case, the scattered churches of the Dispersion 
were being written to; the more authoritative the name of the person 
who addressed them, the more effective would be the influence of the 
Epistle uponthem. The occurrence of the Lord’s name in the open- 
ing verse of the Epistle—‘‘a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ”—offered a natural and obvious opportunity for the mention 
of the writer’s close tie to Him. In reply to this it may well be said 
that after the resurrection of Christ, and the consequent proclama- 
tion of His Divinity to all the world, there would be a natural and 
very seemly hesitation, on the part of those who were His relations 
after the flesh, to assert this tie; but this argument is to some 
extent weakened by the words in John xix, 25-27, which were 
written later than our Epistle (on the assumption of St. James’ 
authorship): ‘“‘ But there were standing by the Cross of Jesus His 
mother and His mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and 
Mary Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw His mother, and 
the disciple standing by whom He loved, He saith unto His mother 

”. if St. John could record thus distinctly the relationship 
between our Lord and the Blessed Virgin so long after, there does 
not seem sufficient reason why St. James should not have referred 
to his own relationship with our Lord. Apart, however, from the 
non-mention of this relationship, one might, at any rate, have expected 
a reference to apostleship in the opening verse of the Epistle; for 
that St. James was regarded as an apostle in the early Church is 
clear from 1 Cor. xv. 7, Acts xv. 22, Gal. ii. 8, 9. A second reason 
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for questioning the authorship of St. James is the absence of any 
references to the great outstanding events connected with our Lord’s 
Person—His manner of life on earth, His sufferings and death, His 
resurrection and ascension. There are special reasons for expecting 
to find such references in this Epistle—assuming it to have been 
written by St. James. It is almost impossible to believe that one 
who had known Christ, and had been an eye-witness of His doings 
and a hearer of His teaching, should maintain such absolute silence 
on these things when addressing a letter to fellow-believers which 
touches otherwise on such a large variety of subjects. If there was 
one thing of paramount importance in the early days of Christianity 
it was that the fact of Christ’s resurrection should be proclaimed ; 
one has but to remember how often reference is made to this in the 
Acts—about twenty-five times—how it is mentioned or implied in all 
the Pauline Epistles, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as well as in 
I Peter and 1 and 2 John, to realise the conviction and practice of 
the other apostles in this; and yet St. James, to whom had been 
vouchsafed a special manifestation of the risen Lord, can write an 
Epistle to Jewish-Christians who were scattered abroad without the 
slightest reference, implicit or explicit, to this cardinal tenet of the 
faith! The fact of the Epistle being addressed to the Dispersion 
makes this omission all the more strange; for on the assumption 
that St. James wrote it, z.¢., that it was probably the earliest in date 
of all the books of the New Testament, there must have been many 
among those addressed who would require strengthening in their 
belief, or who would possibly have heard of the resurrection for the 
first time froma “ pillar” of the Church, supposing it had been men-’ 
tioned ; and, therefore, one might reasonably have expected to have 
found it occupying a central position in the Epistle. It is fully 
realised that to argue from omissions is not always safe ; it is, how- 
ever, impossible not to be struck by the omissions referred to if the 
Epistle was written by St. James. On the assumption of a late date, 
at all events for the bulk of the Epistle, when the main tenets of the 
faith, such as the resurrection, were regarded as “ first principles ” 
and were meant rather for ‘‘ babes”’ in faith (cf. Heb. vi. 1 and con- 
text), these omissions would not cause surprise; but they would be 
very difficult to account for on the assumption of St. James’ author- 
ship, which would imply a date prior to c. 63 a.p. for its composi- 
tion. In reply to this it may well be urged that in Acts xv. we have 
an instance of an Epistle written in the earliest ages of Christianity 
in which no references to the cardinal tenets of the faith are found ; 
but in an Epistle like this (Acts xv. 23 ff.), written for one specific 
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purpose, and therefore of small scope, such references cannot well 
be expected. The possibility is conceivable that a similar letter, 
though addressed to a different class of hearers, may have constituted 
‘the original form of the Epistle that now bears the name of St. 
James; in this case the absence of the references spoken of above 
‘would be quite comprehensible. 

Another omission which is likewise difficult to account for on the 
‘assumption of the authorship of St. James, is that of any direct refer- 
ence to Christ as the Messiah of Old Testament prophecy. Fora Jew 
writing to Jewish-Christians in the earliest ages of Christianity such 
an omission is incomprehensible. The insistence on the Messiahship 
of our Lord would be the first step in the propagation of the faith 
among Jews; and if an Epistle of this length and comprehensive 
character in the subjects touched upon had been written by St. 
James he could scarcely have omitted some reference, though but a 
passing one, to the Messiah Whom he had seen and known. The 
question as to whether our Lord was the promised Messiah or not 
was one which was naturally surging in the minds of Jews in those 
early days ; the question, ‘‘ Art Thou He that should come ?”’ per- 
plexed the minds of many others long after the time of the Baptist ; 
for Jews it was all-important, for everything depended upon it. The 
fact, therefore, that the Messiahship of Jesus is taken for granted in 
the Epistle (see i. 1, ii. 1) proves that these Jews of the Dispersion 
regarded this truth as axiomatic ; and this would be almost impossible 
to understand among Jews of the Dispersion in the earliest ages 
of Christianity, if the conditions of the time are taken into considera- 
tion; the only way whereby this could be brought within the bounds 
of probability would be to restrict the meaning of Dispersion, but 
this would be arbitrary and without justification, seeing that in our 
Epistle the word is used without qualification, and, therefore, evi- 
dently intended to mean what was ordinarily understood by it. 

A further objection urged against the authorship of St. James is the 
improbability of one in such a humble walk in life as a Galilzean peas- 
ant, the son of Mary and Joseph, being able to pen an Epistle of this 
kindin Greek. The writer of the Epistle displays a considerable know- 
ledge of the Greek Wisdom literature, of various N.T. books, and of 
other Greek writings. It may be said in reply that opportunities for 
learning Greek were not wanting in Palestine, and the fact of 
humble birth was certainly no hindrance to the acquiring of know- 
ledge among the Jews. But in a case like this, in which proof either 
for or against is not forthcoming, one must to a large extent be 
guided by a balance of probabilities. As far as our knowledge goes 
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there was really nothing to induce St. James to learn Greek; there 
is no evidence for supposing that he extended his evangelistic efforts. 
beyond the confines of Palestine; on the contrary, the evidence is 
in the other direction; as overseer of the Church in Jerusalem his. 
activity must have been almost, if not altogether, exercised among. 
those of his own race. Moreover, it is certain that the Palestinian 
Jewish teachers altogether discouraged everything that tended to the 
spread and influence of the Greek spirit, for they rightly (from their 
point of view) regarded it as a menace to orthodox Judaism (see 
Bergmann, $iidische Apologetik im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, 
p. 80, etc.); and for a Jew to go to heathen assemblies to learn 
was, to say the least, improbable in Palestine. As an apostle of the 
circumcision (Gal. ii. 9) in Palestine the various dialects of the 
Palestinian vernacular were amply sufficient for St. James’ purposes. 
It must also be confessed that, even granting that St. James knew 
Greek, the large acquaintance with some of the Pauline Epistles 
which the writer of our Epistle shows is against the authorship of 
St. James; for how was St. James to gain such an intimate know- 
ledge of these without having them before him? It is certain that 
in those early days there were not many copies of them, and what. 
ever copies there were would be needed outside of Palestine rather 
than inside; nor is it quite clear why St. James should have required. 
them at all. These Epistles must have been treasured by the 
Churches addressed as their special possession; copies of them are 
not likely to have been circulated generally until they had become 
authoritative documents in the Church at large, and this can 
scarcely have been the case until close upon the end of the first 
century at the earliest. The two Epistles that come into considera- 
tion are Romans, written from Corinth in c. 58 a.p., and Galatians, 
probably slightly earlier, perhaps from Antioch (or Ephesus ?) ; 
these are the earliest dates that can be assigned to them, and as. 
St. James was martyred probably in 63 a.p., there certainly does 
not appear to have been sufficient time for them to have reached 
that stage of importance in the eyes of Christians generally for 
copies to have been circulated outside of the particular congrega- 
tions addressed. This argument does not appeal, of course, to those 
who hold that St. Paul was indebted to St. James’ Epistle. On 
the other hand, the analogy of the letter inspired by St. James in 
Acts xv. suggests the possibility that something of the same kind 
may have been repeated; but in this case we should look for some- 
thing more homogeneous than the Epistle (in its entirety) which at 
present bears his name. 
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Turning now more specifically to the question of date, we have, 
firstly, the entire absence of any reference to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. This can either imply that the Epistle was written some 
time before that event, or else some considerable time after. It is 
an argument which is conclusive neither for an early nor for a late 
date, and can only be used to emphasise the correctness of a result, 
concerning the date, reached on other grounds. There is, however, 
one consideration which suggests (though it certainly cannot be said 
to amount to proof) an early date; the words in v. 7-9, especially 
“stablish your hearts, for the coming of the Lord is at hand,” are, 
in view of such a passage as Mark xiii. 14-37—see especially verses 
28 ff—more natural from one who was writing before the Fall of 
Jerusalem. Again, the silence in our Epistle regarding the great 
controversy on the question of the admission of Gentiles into the 
Church may well be used as an argument in favour of an early date, 
though it may also imply the opposite. Silence on this subject, 
which clearly agitated the Church to such an extent as to shake the 
very pillars (cf. Gal. ii. 11 ff.) can only be satisfactorily explained on 
one of two hypotheses ; either the Epistle was written before this 
controversy arose, or else it was not written until so long after that 
there was no occasion to refer to it. It is, therefore, an argument 
which can be used both in favour of an early and a late date, and is 
thus, like that just referred to, inconclusive. But see further on this 
below. In the next place, the data to be gathered from the Epistle 
as to the order and constitution of the Church are important in 
seeking to fix an approximate date. The meeting-place for worship 
of the Jewish-Christians to whom the Epistle is addressed is called 
the ‘“‘Synagogue”’; from this it has been argued that the Epistle 
was written at a time when Christian and Jewish places of worship 
had not yet become differentiated ; if, it is said, the Epistle had been 
written, say, during the first half of the second century, such place 
of meeting would have been termed éxxdyoia. In reply to this, how- 
ever, it can be urged that cuvvaywyj is used of a distinctively Chris- 
tian assembly, ¢e.g., by Hermas in Mand., xi. 9. Again, in iti. 1 
mention is made of “many teachers,” and in v. 14 of the “elders 
(or presbyters) of the Church” (rfjs éxxAnoias) ; that no reference is 
made to “bishops” or ‘‘deacons” points to an undeveloped consti- 
tution of the Church, and therefore to an early date for the Epistle ; 
moreover, the expression ‘many teachers” may imply a time when 
regular church officers for this purpose had not yet been ordained. 
But, on the other hand, it can be argued that the existence of 
“elders of the Church” does point to an organised system, and that 
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the “many teachers” is better understood at a time when the 
number of Christians had greatly increased. Here, again, the argu- 
ment on either side is inconclusive. Once more, the condition of the 
Churches to which the Epistle is addressed has not unnaturally been 
pointed to as not suggestive of the very early years of Christianity ; 
the earnestness and zeal which one might expect in those of the 
first generation of Christians is conspicuously lacking among those 
addressed ; the impression gained as to the characteristics of these 
is disappointing—the unbridled tongue, worldliness, quarrelling, 
jealousy, a mercenary spirit, despising of the poor, flattering the rich, 
lust, and an entire absence of the wisdom that is from above, with 
the virtues which this brings in its train. This argument is extremely 
well answered by Mayor (pp. cxxviii. ff.), who gives a number of 
examples showing that a similar state of morals was exhibited in 
other newly-formed Christian communities ; but his answer is not 
conclusive, for some of the examples cited—Ananias and Sapphira, 
Simon—are so obviously exceptional ; others, such as the murmuring 
of Hellenistic Jews against the Hebrews because their widows were 
neglected in the daily ministration, and the jealousy between Jews 
and Gentiles mentioned in Acts xv., and the case of those who had 
not heard ‘“‘whether there be any Holy Ghost,” are not, strictly 
speaking, analogous. Moreover, a difference must be made between 
recently converted Jews and those among the Gentiles who became 
Christians; among the former there had always been a previous 
training in moral discipline, which was not the case with the 
Gentiles ; the characteristics, therefore, alluded to above, which are 
spoken of in reference to Jewish-Christians sound stranger than if 
Gentile-Christians were in question. If, on the other hand, the 
Epistle—or those parts of it which come into consideration in this 
connection—was written after Christianity had been established for 
two or three generations, the conditions described would be more 
comprehensible. 

The conditions just referred to must, in part, have been the cause 
of the predominantly ethical character of the Epistle ; morals rather 
than religion sound the dominant note, and for an Epistle like this 
to have been written during the Apostolic age, when religious fervour 
was So pronounced, is certainly a little difficult of explanation. The 
attempts to solve this problem which have been made only bring into 
relief the incongruousness of the need of such a tone in an Epistle 
written in the middle (or shorty after the middle) of the first century ; 
for it differs utterly in this respect from other Apostolic writings. It 
is, of course, true to say that ‘“‘no Apostolic writing fails to exhibit 
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the moral interest as the consistent aim of all doctrine and instruc- 
tion ; the appeal for conduct corresponding to the new teaching is 
the regular conclusion of all doctrinal exposition ” ;1 but the Apostles , 
as the same writer truly observes, always start from “‘ the new reve- 
lation of the nature of man’s dependence on God and God’s work in 
man, which was contained in the Life, the Death, the Resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus,” ? and this is just what is left aside—or perhaps, 
more correctly, taken for granted—in our Epistle ; but in an Apos- 
tolic writing we legitimately look for the foundation-truths to be at 
least as prominent as the ethical standard which is based upon them. 
The argument based on this fact speaks for a late date. Next, a 
subject already dealt with, namely, the ¥udaic tone of the Epistle, is 
sometimes put forward in favour of an early date; but this charac- 
teristic could be used in support of any date from 200 B.c.-200 a.p., 
to give the narrowest margin ; the argument, therefore, is wholly 
“inconclusive. More to the point is that based upon the mention 
of the Diaspora. For the “twelve tribes of the Dispersion” to be 
addressed presupposes a widely-spread Christianity, such as would 
require many years to permit it to have developed itself, so that the 
use of the phrase in reference to Jewish-Christians almost compels 
one to postulate a late date for the bulk of the Epistle. The only 
reply forthcoming to refute this contention is to restrict the meaning 
of the term “ Dispersion’; but, as already pointed out above, the 
Epistle gives us no authority for this, and what the Jews meant by 
the twelve tribes of the Dispersion is so well known that this reply 
ought scarcely to be considered. Then, on the other hand, the absence 
of all reference to the Temple and its worship has been used as an argu- 
ment that the Temple no more existed, and that therefore the Epistle 
must at any rate be later than the year 70a.p. This argument, how- 
ever, seems quite inconclusive, for, unless for some specific purpose, 
why should it be mentioned in an Epistle to Jewish-Christians ? 
Finally, it is worth inquiring whether the silence of the Epistle 
concerning the two great distinctive marks of Judaism—viz., Circum- 
cision and the Sabbath—throws any light upon the question of date. 
The opinion had been directly expressed by St. James that circum- 
cision was unnecessary for Gentile-Christians (Acts xv. 19, cf. xv. 5) ; 
on the other hand, Jewish-Christians would, of course, have been 
circumcised, in the first generation ; but there must have arisen at 
an early stage the question as to whether the children of Jewish- 
Christians should be circumcised or not ; it can hardly be doubted 


1 Parry, A Discussion of the General Epistle of St. ames, p. 93. 
2 Tbid. 
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that the congregations in the Dispersion to whom our Epistle was 
addressed comprised a certain number of Gentile- as well as Jewish- 
Christians, and the latter must have known that the former were not 
circumcised, neither they nor their children, and therefore the ques- 
tion must have arisen as to which was the right course ; it was a 
subject with which St. Paul had had to deal (1 Cor. vii. 18); as soon 
as the two classes of Christians began to associate, it must have become 
necessary to have some uniformity in this matter; it concerned the 
children more especially. On the assumption of an early date for 
the Epistle one might almost have a right to expect some reference 
to the question on account of its importance in the eyes of Jews, 
whereas on the assumption of a late date, when the usage of non-cir- 
cumcision had been in vogue for some time, the silence on the subject 
would be natural. It is, perhaps, worth while pointing out that the 
question was probably to some extent complicated by the fact that 
baptism, as well as circumcision, was practised among the Jews, as 
regards proselytes, both before and after the founding of Christianity ; 
during the first centuries of Christianity it became a burning ques- 
tion among the Rabbis whether circumcision without baptism was 
sufficient ; some maintained that baptism alone sufficed. These 
were things concerning which the scattered congregations of the 
Dispersion must, in these early years of the planting of the faith, 
have needed guidance. As regards the Sabbath, some authoritative 
expression of opinion would also seem to have been demanded if 
the Epistle were of early date; those who had only comparatively 
recently become Christians might be expected to have required some 
guidance as to the observance of the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day ; 
even if both were observed, as was probably the case among the early 
Jewish-Christians, questions as to the relative importance of each 
can scarcely have been wanting when one remembers the punctilious- 
ness in all that concerns observances which is so characteristic of the 
Jew. The silence on these two subjects is, of course, inconclusive as. 
to date ; all that can be said is that, assuming an early date for the 
Epistle, some reference to them might reasonably be expected, while 
if it were written about 125-130 a.p. this silence would be natural. 
The net result, then, of these considerations as to authorship. 
and date appears to be as follows: A great deal is to be said in 
favour of St. James’ authorship, and, therefore, in favour of an early 
date ; at least as much is to be said in favour of a late date (say the 
first or second quarter of the second century), and, therefore, against 
the authorship of St. James. Against every argument adduced in 
favour of either view serious objections can be urged ; but then these 
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objections, again, can for the most part be upset by counter-arguments. 
In view of such a perplexing state of affairs it is extremely difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to reach a satisfactory conclusion ; one thing is 
quite clear, and that is, that the advocates of either contention have 
a great deal to urge in support of their position, and that, therefore, 
dogmatic assertion regarding either is precarious, and belittling of 
the adversaries’ arguments uncalled for. Any conclusion reached 
must, for the present, be tentative; and, therefore, the view here 
held is provisional—the view, that is to say, that the name of St. 
James attaching to the Epistle is authentic, but that, in the first 
instance, the Epistle was a great deal shorter than as we now possess 
it; sections being added from time to time, probably excerpts from 
other writings, or adaptations of these. Indeed, it is possible that 
we have here something in the shape of text and commentary, the 
latter being enlarged as time went on. If one remembers how, on an 
infinitely larger scale, of course, the comments of the words of Scrip- 
ture by degrees became the Mishna, the comments on these the 
Gemara, and how ultimately the ponderous mass known as the 
Talmud came into being, the possibility of this intensely Jewish 
Epistle having grown by a process of comments, which ultimately 
came to be regarded as part of the Epistle itself, will be realised. 
One or two tentative examples of the supposed process will be given 
in IIT. on the analysis of the Epistle. This view does not profess to 
be anything more than theory, it is probably incapable of proof; but 
it has, at least, the merit of justifying the position both of those 
who advocate an early as well as those who believe in a late date for 
the Epistle. 

II. Lirerary CHARACTERISTICS.—These have to a large extent 
been already dealt with; but a brief reference to three other points 
is demanded on account of their special importance. 

(i.) One of the most striking features of the Epistle is the extended 
acquaintance with the Wisdom literature which it exhibits. Many 
instances of this will be found in the Commentary, here it must suffice 
to indicate by references some of the more important and striking 
examples ; the following passages should be compared together : 
i. 5, Sir. i. 1, 26, Wisd. vi. 14, vii. 14, 15; i. 8, Sir. 1. 28, ti. 12, v. 9; 
i. 12, Wisd. v. 16; i. 18, Sir. xv. 11-15 (especially in the Hebrew 
original), xv. 20; i. 19, Sir. v. 11 (the words ‘‘and let thy life be 
sincere,” which are inserted by A.V., are found neither in the Hebrew 
nor the Greek; their absence makes the agreement between the 
words in Jas. and this passage closer), i. 29, iv. 29, v. 13; i. 27, 
Sir. vii. 34-36, cf. iv. 10; ii. 6, Wisd. ii. 10 (in the Greek) ; iii. 2, 
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Sir, xiv. 1, xix. 16, xxv. 8, xxxvii. 18; iii. 5, 6, Sir. v. 13, 14, viii. 3 
xxviii, 11; iii, 8, Sir. xxviii. 16-18; iii. 10, Sir. xxviii. 12 (see also 
context); iii. 18, 17, Wisd. vii. 22-24; yw. 4, Sir. iv. 1-6, xxxiv. 22; 
y. 7, Sir. vi. 19; v. 16, Sir. iv. 26; v.17, Sir. xlviii. 3 (cf. context). 
These are very far from being exhaustive, and only two books of the 
Wisdom literature have been referred to, whereas points of contact 
are to be found in several others. This knowledge and sympathy 
with the Wisdom literature suggest a Hellenistic rather than a Pales- 
tinian Jew. 

(ii.) A second literary characteristic, and one which is further 
indicative of Hebraic colouring (see above), is to be found in the © 
large number of parallelisms which the Epistle contains. This well- 
known Hebrew literary characteristic appears sometimes more clearly 
than at others in the Epistle, but a few of the most obvious examples 
are the following :— 


i. 9,108. Let the brother of low degree glory in his high estate ; 
And the rich in that he is made low. 


iodo: - Then the lust, having conceived, beareth sin ; 
And the sin, being full-grown, bringeth forth death. 
1.247; Every good gift and every perfect boon is from above, 


Coming down from the Father of lights, 
With Whom can be no variation, 
Nor shadow that is cast by turning. 
i. 19, 20. But let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to wrath ; 
For the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God. 
122. Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
Deluding your own selves. 
iii, 11,12. Doth the fountain send forth from the same opening 
sweet and bitter water ? 
Can a fig tree, my brethren, yield olives, or a vine figs ? 


See, further, iv. 7, 10, v. 4,5, 9. This, too, is in the style of much of 
the Wisdom literature, and reminds one often of the Book of Proverbs 
especially, 

(iii.) Lastly, one cannot fail to be struck by the number of words 
—a large number when the shortness of the Epistle is considered— 
which are either dm. Ney. in the New Testament, or very rarely found, 
outside the Epistle, in the Septuagint or New Testament; this de- 
notes a knowledge of Greek literature and of the Greek language 
generally, which is very noticeable ; attention is drawn to such words 
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in the Commentary whenever they occur. For other literary char- 
acteristics see I. § 2. 

III, Anatysis or THE Epistte.—The vast majority of commen- 
tators are agreed that no consistent scheme is presented in this 
Epistle, but that it contains rather a number of unconnected sayings 
which are for the most part independent of one another. The 
analysis of the Epistle shows the correctness of this view in the 
main.1_ In some cases it is possible that a thought-connection of a 
secondary character exists which is not at once apparent; by a 
thought-connection of a secondary character is meant, when in two 
succeeding sections a subordinate, not the main, thought of the 
earlier is taken up and dealt with in the later ; an example may be 
seen in the two sections i. 2-4,i.5-8; the main thought in the 
former is the being joyful in temptations, the subject of patience is a 
subordinate thought, and still more so, that of lacking in nothing ; 
but it is this last which is taken up in the succeeding section and 
attached to the thought of lacking in wisdom ; so that, although it is 
perfectly true to say there is no genuine connection between these 
two sections, yet there is a secondary connection. It is improbable 
that the two sections come from the same writer, because they are 
lacking in real mental sequence ; and yet a semblance of sequence is 
apparent ; if both came from the same writer one would either expect 
a genuine sequence of thought if the two were intended to be con- 
nected, or else a clear indication of each being self-contained. As 
they stand, it looks as though the former were a text, and the latter 
a comment upon it, very much like the similar process which occurs 
incessantly in the Mishna.2 The next section, i. 9-11, deals with the 
subject of rich and poor; it stands in an isolated position here, but 
is intimately connected with the later section, ii. 1-13. With i, 12-16 
we have another instance of what looks like text and comment ; the 
subject is that of temptation, and comes most naturally after i.4, 
the text is contained in ver. 12, the following verses then comment on 
the nature of temptation. This is an instructive instance illustrative 
of the theory of the authorship of the Epistle here tentatively advo- 
cated (see above) ; for on comparing the simple, straightforward char- 
acter of ver. 12 with the intricate chain of thought in the two following 
verses, it is almost impossible to postulate identity of authorship. 


1 Parry’s attempt to show that the Epistle is ‘‘a very careful and logical exposition 
of a single theme” (of. cit. p. 6) is ingenious, but much too artificial to carry convic- 


tion. 
2 Catch-words, it would seem, played their part inthe formation and grouping of 


sections. 
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i. 17 belongs to the preceding, possibly (see IV. § 1), and i. 18 seems to 
be a comment on the “ Father of lights”. i. 19-20 forms an isolated 
saying. A self-contained section on the subject of practical religion 
follows in i. 21-25, to which wv. 26, 27 form an addition. ti. 1-13 
has already been referred to; it is followed by a section (ii. 14-26) of 
deep interest on the subject of faith and works, to which iit. 13-18 
belong, according to the subject-matter. iii. 1-12 is a self-contained 
passage dealing with the subject of self-control as regards the tongue. 
If these first three chapters show a want of homogeneity, the last two 
do so in an even more pronounced way; the various sections are 
clearly divided off, showing no connection with each other, the whole 
forming a collection of extracts, apparently ; thus, iv. 1-10 contains 
warnings and exhortations concerning the practical religious life ; 
iv. 11,12 is-a short section on the need of observing the second great 
commandment of the Law; iv. 13-17 lays stress on the uncertainty 
and fleeting character of earthly life; v. 1-11 is an eschatological 
section, and extremely practical ; v.12, which prohibits swearing, is 
almost a quotation from the Sermon on the Mount; v. 13-18 gives 
directions concerning the visitation of the sick; and the abrupt 
ending v. 19, 20 speaks of the reward of those who convert sinners 
from their evil ways. 

It will thus be seen that the Epistle is for the most part a collec- 
tion of independent sections ; some of these were evidently originally 
intended to be comments on the Apostle’s words, possibly added by 
one or more of the elders of the churches addressed for the benefit of 
the members; others seem to be wholly independent, and not to have 
had anything to do with the Epistle in the first instance. The various 
elements of which the Epistle is now composed have to a large extent 
become so intermingled that the attempt to differentiate between 
them seems hopeless. But, generally speaking, we should look for 
the simplest, most direct and straightforward parts as being those 
which would be the most likely words of the Apostle ; so that such 
parts as i, 13-16 and ii. 14-26 can hardly be regarded as from the 
same hand as, é.g., ii. 1-13 (in the main). 

IV. Some Jewish Doctrines ConsipERED.—As is often men- 
tioned in the notes, there are some points of Jewish theology which 
figure rather prominently in this Epistle ; there are above all two 
subjects, specifically Jewish, which play an important part, and there- 
fore a brief consideration of these will not be out of place here :— 

(i.) The Fewish doctrine of the Yetser hara‘.—Speculations as to 
the origin of sin were rife among Jewish thinkers at all times ; the 
perplexity which is so plainly apparent in the words of St. Paul 
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(Rom. vii. 22-23), For I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man ; but I see a different law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity under the law of sin 
which is in my members, had been felt by many long before his day. 
The origin of the existence of the “law of sin in the members,” 
which asserted itself in spite of the ardent desire of men to be 
free from its power, was the great problem which had to be solved. 
The result was the theory, based upon the observed facts of 
experience, that within man, as part of his created being, there 
were two tendencies: the tendency towards good, Yetser ha-tob 


(aon 729), and the tendency towards evil, Yetser hara‘ (yt 2). 
But whence originated these two tendencies? If they both formed 
part of man’s nature from the beginning, it followed that their 
creation was due to God ; there was, of course, no difficulty about 
ascribing the creation of the good tendency to Him, but that He 
should have created anything evil was obviously a difficulty. The 
varying thoughts and speculations on the subject will perhaps best 
be seen by giving a few illustrations as examples. In Sir. xv. 14, 15, 
~we have these interesting words, according to the Greek Version: 
‘“He made man from the beginning, and left him in the power of his 
will ” (€v xeupt SuaBoudiou adtod) ; ‘if thou willest, thou wilt observe 
the commandments, and to exhibit faithfulness is a matter of thy 
good pleasure” (kai miotw morfjoat ed8oxias); the significance of these 
words is only realised when they are read in the Hebrew, viz., ‘‘ God 
{this is the reading of the Syriac and Latin as well] created man 
from the beginning ; and He delivered him into the hand of him who 


took him for a prey Qpmin); and He gave him over into the power 


of his will G>Y) ”. here it is clear that the second clause is an 
explanatory gloss (it is wanting in the Greek), the object being to 
indicate that to be in the power of the Yetser (which is here clearly 
used in reference to the evil tendency) is equivalent to being in the 
power of Satan. This is important as showing that the evil tendency 
is not ascribed to divine creation, but that over against the good 
‘which God created in man there is an opposition of evil which is 
due to the activity of Satan. This thought of opposing tendencies 
is apparent elsewhere in the same book, ¢.g., xxxiii. 15: ‘Good is 
‘set against evil, and life against death; so is the godly against the 
sinner. So look upon all the works of the Most High; there are 
‘two and two, one against another” (the Hebrew of these verses is 
not extant); here the writer comes perilously near ascribing the 
creation of evil to God; but in another passage the question is left 
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open, xxxvii. 3: ‘“ O evil tendency (yy Zz), why wast thou made to 
fill the earth with thy deceit?” It is, at all events, not directly 
ascribed to God; these pathetic words remind one of those of St. 
Paul in Rom. vii. 24. The same hesitation to assert that God 
created evil is observable in a curious passage from the pseudepi- 
graph called The Life of Adam and Eve (Apocalpyse of Moses), 
§19;1 this describes the origin of evil, and tells of how in the 
garden of Eden Satan took the form of an angel, but spoke “through 
the mouth of the Serpent,” and aroused within Eve the desire to 
eat of the fruit of the tree that stood in the middle of the garden; 
first of all, however, we are told that he made her swear that she 
would give of the fruit to Adam as well; then the text goes on: 
‘‘When he (i.¢., the Serpent) had, then, made me swear, he came 
and ascended up into it (i.e., the tree). But in the fruit which he 
gave me to eat he placed the poison of his malice, namely, of his 
lust ; for lust is the beginning of all sin. And he [other authorities 
read “1 ’’] bent down the bough to the earth, then | took of the fruit 
and ate.” Here the origin of evil im man is satisfactorily accounted 
for; its existence in Satan is taken for granted, and no attempt is 
made to follow it up further back. Noticeable here, too, is the way in 
which lust is brought into connection with the origin of sin; this is 
an idea which seems to have been widely prevalent in Jewish circles, 
the lust of Satan towards Eve being described as the beginning of 
sin in the world (See Sanhedrin, 59 b ; Sotah,9b; Febamoth, 103 b ; 
Abodah Zara, 22 b; Bereshith Rabba, c. 18, 19); so that it is very 
interesting to read in our Epistle, after i, 13,14 (which will be 
referred to presently), in which the impulse to sin in man is dealt 
with, the words: “.. . . when he is drawn away by his own lust, 
and enticed. Then the lust, when it hath conceived, beareth sin ;. 
and the sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death”. This 
thought of a relationship between sin and death is graphically 
illustrated in the $¥erusalem Targum to Gen. iii. 6, where it is 
said that at the moment in which Eve succumbed to temptation 
she caught sight of Sammael, the angel of death. Other theories. 
as to the origin of sin were that it was brought into existence 
by man, e.g., Enoch xcviii. 4, “Sin has not been sent upon the 
earth, but man himself has created it,” this is the teaching, appar- 
ently, in Jas. i. 14; in ch. Ixxxv. of the same book it is taught that 
fallen angels were the originators of sin (cf. Bereshith Rabba, 
c. 24; Yalkut Shim. Beresh., 42). None of these theories was, 


1 The two works run parallel to a large extent. 
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however, satisfactory ; none really gave the answer to the problem 
that was constantly presenting itself; if, for a moment, the con- 
tention was put forth that man himself originated sin, a very 
little thought showed that this, too, was untenable, for the very 
nature of the “evil tendency” forbade the idea that man could 
have created it. Therefore, at a very early period, comparatively 
speaking, the teaching which afterwards became crystallised in 
Rabbinical writings, must have been put forth,—the logical, if 
dangerous, doctrine, that God, as the Creator of all things, must 
have also created the Yetser hara‘, the ‘evil tendency”; thus in 
Bereshith Rabba, c. 27, it is definitely stated that God created the 
Yetser hara‘; in Yalkut Shim. Beresh., 44-47, the Almighty is made 
to say: ‘‘I grieve that I created man of earthly substance; for had I 
created him of heavenly substance he would not have rebelled 
against me”; again ibid. 61: “It repenteth me that I created the 
Yetser hara‘ in man, for had I not done this he would not have rebelled 
against me’’; and in Kiddushin, 30), we read: ‘‘1 created an evil 
tendency (Yetser ra‘). I created for him (i.c., for man, in order to 
counteract this) the Law as a means of healing. If ye occupy 
yourselves with the Law, ye will not fall into the power of it (z.e., 
the Yetser ra‘). Once more, according to Bammidbar Rabba, c. 22, 
we are told of how God created the good and the evil tendencies: 
the former was placed in man’s right side, the latter in his left side. 
In other passages it is pointed out that the Yetser tob is Wisdom 
and Knowledge of the Law (Weber, Fiidische Theologie, p, 218). 
The danger of such a doctrine is obvious, a danger which could not 
be more vividly illustrated than in the words of St. Paul, Rom. vii. 
15-24: “ ... but if what I would not, that I do, I consent unto the 
Law that it is good. So now it is no more I that do it, but sin which 
dwelleth in me... . . but if what I would not, that I do, it is no more 
I that.do it, but sin which dwelleth in me, ... ”; that teaching like 
this, taken with the belief that the evil tendency was created by God, 
would be perverted was almost inevitable; it was the existence of 
such perversions which must have called forth the words in i. 13 f. 
of our Epistle : “ Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, and He Himself 


tempteth no man... ”; then, possibly, the words in verse 17 of 
the same chapter, ‘‘ Every good gift and every perfect boon is from 
above...” refer to the Yetsey ha-tob, and are intended to exclude 


the belief that the Yetser hara‘, whereby men were tempted, came 
from God. 
(ii.) The Fewish Doctrine of Works.—There are, according to 
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Rabbinical teaching, two categories of good works: i. Mitzvdth 


(TN) lit. “commandments ” ; these consist in observances of the 
Torah ; ii. Works of love, of which the most important is almsgiving, 


indeed so high does this stand that it has the technical name of T7T¥ 
(‘righteousness ”) ; these two categories comprise the whole body 


of DIDI OWYP (‘good works’’), the former representing man’s 
duty to God, the latter His duty to His fellow-creatures ; cf. Matt. 
xxii. 36-40, “ . ... Thou shalt love the Lord thy God . . . thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. On these two commandments hangeth the whole 
law and the prophets.”’ According to Jewish teaching, there are 
certain works of obligation; good works done over and above these 
are of free-will, and by these justification in the sight of God is at- 
tainable. There are two classes of men, those who do a sufficient 
number of good works to be justified in the sight of God—these are the 
Dy “the righteous ’’—and those who do not—these are the 
poy, “the wicked”; these two are differentiated on earth, for it 


is said in Sanhedrin, 47 a, that a YW may not be buried by the side 
ofa; 7%: But besides these two classes, there is an intermediate 


one, the “ones between” (931292), who are half good and half 
bad; these can, by adding one good work, become reckoned among 
the “ righteous” on the Day of Atonement (Résh hashshana, 16 b). 


The D»"1$—the “ righteous ’’—were regarded as being in a state of 


Ms} (Zectth), which meant that their accumulation of good works 
was great enough to enable them to stand justified in the sight of God. 


In addition to this there was also the doctrine of MIAN Md} 
(‘‘ merit of the fathers’’), according to which the works of super- 
erogation of departed ancestors went to the account of their de- 
scendants. The being in a state of Zecith entitled a man, per se, to 
what was technically known as DW {Md lit. “the gift of reward” 
(cf. Debarim rabba, c. 2); and this applied to earthly reward as well 
as to reward hereafter. So that good works demanded reward from 
God ; thus it is said in Yalkut Shim. Beresh., 109, that it is by right 
that a man is rewarded with the good things in the Garden of Eden, 
because he has won them for himself. Justification by faith comes 
only so far into consideration in that it is reckoned among the 


DAW OwWwsyr («good works”), which, like all others, goes to swell 


the list of a man’s NNN cf. Jas. ii. 24, “Ye see that by works a 
man is justified and not only by faith ”’. 


eee 
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There is, at bottom, an intimate connection between the doctrine 
of the good and evil ‘“ tendency,” dealt with above, and the doctrine 
of works ; for it was by man’s free-will that the good tendency was 
put into action which resulted in the accomplishment of good works ; 
and it was by man’s free-will that the evil tendency was resisted, and 
this constituted per se a mitzvah ; cf. Kiddushin, 39 b, 40 a, where it is 
taught that the desire to do a mitzvah (i.c., the calling of the good 
Yetser into action) is reckoned as though it were actually accom- 
plished ; and the temptation to do a sinful act (i.e., the motion of the 
evil Yetser) if resisted likewise constitutes a mitzvah. It was, per- 
haps, almost inevitable that the danger would arise of taking merit 
for good deeds, i.e., for exercising the good tendency, while repu- 
diating responsibility for the often involuntary assertion of the evil 
tendency ; that, however, the danger did arise does not admit of 
doubt ; it was naively illogical, for while the exercise of the good 
tendency, resulting in good works, was regarded as solely due to 
human initiative—such a thing as “‘ prevenient grace” did not come 
into account, cf. Eph. ii. 8-10—the evil tendency came to be looked 
upon as a human misfortune, and not of the nature of guilt in man, 
cf, Jas, i. 13, where this is combated. 

These facts should be taken into consideration in seeking to 
realise the significance of some passages in our Epistle ; thus, in 
i. 2-4, 12, we have Jewish teaching pure and simple, and the fact 
goes to substantiate the opinion that these verses, at all events, must 
be very early ; one could not conceive them in the mouth of St. 
Paul, cf. 1 Cor. x. 13, Rom. ii. 4, whose teaching on this subject, 
though apparently more developed, is really fully in accordance with 
that of Christ ;! on the other hand, we have in ii. 10 (‘‘ For whoso- 
ever shall keep the whole law, and yet stumble in one point, he is 
become guilty of all”) a principle which is certainly not that of 
normal Jewish teaching. On the very important section, ii. 14-26, 
see the notes in the Commentary, and what has been said above. 
Lastly, in v. 19, 20, we have again a thought which is especially 
Jewish ; that a man should be able to “‘ cover a multitude of sins ” 
by virtue of his good deed is directly anti-Christian, because it makes 
the forgiveness of sins a matter which a man can effect, and thus 
wholly antagonistic to the doctrines of Grace and Atonement. On 


the word “to cover,” the English equivalent for the Hebrew D2; 
see Church and Synagogue, April 1908, pp. 43-45. 


1 As an example of this see the writer’s article, ‘‘ The Parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard,” in the Expositor, April, 1908. 
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V. Tur Apparatus Criticus.—The following are the authorities, 
together with their abbreviations, which have been utilised :— 


1. UNcIALS :— 

8 Cod. Sinaiticus (iv. cen.). 

1 Cod. Patiriensis (v. cen.), containing only iv. 14-v. 20. 

A Cod. Alexandrinus (v. cen.). 

B Cod. Vaticanus (iv. cen.). 

C Cod. Ephraemi (v. cen.), wanting from Jas. iv. 3 to the 
end. 

K, Cod. Mosquensis (ix. cen.), cited as K. 

L, Cod. Angelicus Romanus (ix. cen.), cited as L. 

_ P, Cod. Porfirianus (ix. cen.), cited as P; much illegible 

in Jas. ii. 13-21. 


2. CurRsIvEs :— 
Cited by their numbers, but only when they offer readings 
of interest; curss=the consensus of a number of 
cursives. 


3. VERSIONS :— 
The Old Latin :— 


m the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum (viii. or ix. 
cen.). 

ff Cod. Corbeiensis (vi. cen.). 

s Frag. Vindobonensia (vi. cen.); wanting in v. 
11-20. 


The Vulgate :— 
The two most important MSS. are :— 
Vulg* Cod. Amiatinus (viii. cen.). 
Vulg® Cod. Puldensis (vi. cen.). 
Latt =the consensus of the Latin versions. 


The Syriac Versions :— 

Pesh=Peshitta (belongs to the first half of the 
v. cen.). 

Syr'*=A Syriac Lectionary written in the dialect most 
probably used by our Lord (vi. cen.). Of Jas. it 
contains only i, 1-12. 

Syrs=The Harklean Syriac (vii. cen.). 

Syrr =the consensus of the Syriac versions. 
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The Armenian Version (v. cen.).* 

The Coptic (Bohairic) Version (vi.-vii. cen.).* 
The Ethiopic Version (iv. cen.).* 

The Sahidic Version (iii. cen.).* 


4. CuurcH RPatTHErs :— 


Cyr = Cyril of Alexandria (v. cen.). 
Dam=John Damascene (viii. cen.). 
Did = Didymus of Alexandria (iv. cen.). 
Oec = Oecumenius (xi. cen.). 
Orig = Origen (iii. cen.). 
Thl=Theophylact (xi. cen.). 


5. Printep Epirions:— 


rec=Textus Receptus. 
Ti=Tischendorf. 

Treg = Tregelles. 
WH=Westcott and Hort. 
W = Weiss. 

The Greek text used in the following pages is that published by 
Nestle, 1907. 

VI. Lirgrature.—The following selected list of Commentaries, 
etc., only takes account of the more recent works; for a full biblio- 
graphy recourse must be had to Mayor’s enumeration :— 

Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum, 1887. 
Beyschlag, Der Brief des Facobus, 1888. 
Plummer, St. $ames, in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible,” 1891. 
Weiss, Die Katholischen Briefe . . . 1892. 
Spitta, Der Brief des fakobus, 1898. 
» Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristenthums, 


ii., 1896. 
Von Soden, Hand-Commentar . . . 1899. 
Parry, A Discussion of the General Epistle of St. fames, 


1903. 

Grafe, Die Stellung und Bedeutung des Fakobusbriefes in 
der Entwickelung des Urchristenthums, 1904. 

Knowling, The Epistle of St. fames, in the ‘‘ Westminster 
Commentaries,” 1904. 

Carr, The Epistle of St. ames, in the “Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools and Colleges,” 1905, 


*These dates refer to the century in which the versions were probably first 
made, not to any extant MSS. of them. 
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Mayor, The Epistle of St. ames, 1906. 
Patrick, ames, the Lord’s Brother, 1906. 
See also the Introductions of Salmon, Scrivener, Weiss, Zahn, 
Holtzmann, and Gregory. 
The following is a selection of some valuable articles :— 
Adeney, in the Critical Review, July, 1896. 
Briickner, in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 
1874, 
Cone, in Encycl. Bibl. art. “ James (Epistle) ’’. 
Fulford, in Hastings’ Dict. of Christ and the Gospels, art. 
“ James”. 
Moffatt, in the Expos. Times, xiii. pp. 201-206, “ The 
Righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees”. 
Mayor, in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, artt. “James,” 
“‘James, General Epistle of”. 
Sieffert, in Herzog’s Realencyclopddie, art. “ Jacobus ”’. 
Simcox, in The ¥ournal of Theological Studies, July, 1901. 
Von Soden, in $ahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, 
1884. 
Weiss, in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, May, June, 1904. 
But perhaps of the greatest help of all are the many side-lights 
to be gathered from the study of such works as the following :— 
Bergmann, $2idische Apologetik im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter, 1908. 
Bousset, Die Religion des $udenthums im neutestament- 
lichen Zeitalter, 1903. 
Bichler, Der galildische ‘Am-ha’Ares des zweiten $ahr- 
hunderts, 1906. 
Charles, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 1908. 
*, The Book of Enoch, 18938. 
Dalman, Die Worte $esu, 1898. 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895. 
Be Neue Bibelstudien, 1897. 
Fiebig’s series of Ausgewdahlte Mischnatractate, 1905, etc. 
Friedlander, Die religidsen Bewegungen innerhalb des 
Sudenthums im Zeitalter Fesu, 1905. 
Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in 
the First Three Centuries (Engl. trans. by Moffatt) 
1908. 
Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 1906. 


1 A new edition of this book has appeared. 
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Resch, Agrapha, 1906. 

Schiirer, History of the $ewish People in the Time of 
Fesus Christ (Engl. trans. by Macpherson, Taylor, and 
Christie), 1890, etc.} 

Smend, Die Weisheit des Fesus-Sirach, 1906. 

Taylor’s edition of Pirge Aboth, ‘‘ Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers,” 1897, 

Weber, $iidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud und 
verwandter Schriften, 1897. 

The Talmudical works of Wiinsche, Bacher, Strack, Fiebig, 

etc. 


1A new edition of this work has appeared. 


VOL. IV. 27 


IAKOBOT.! 


I. 1. *IAKQBOE cod nai Kupiou “Inood Xpiotod? "Soddos tats a Acts xii. 


Sadexa ° pudais tats év TH * Siacmopa 3 ° yaipew. 


Phil. i. x; Tit. i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 1; Judei.; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 24. 
d Deut. xxxii. 26; 1 Pet. i. 1; John vii. 35; cf. Acts ii. 5-11, viii. 
e 2 Macc. ix. 19; Acts xv. 23. 


xxvi. 17; cf. Matt. xix. 28. 
I, XV. 23, XXiii. 6. 


’ I NChe 
Matt. xiii. 

Soamne 
b Rom. i.1; 
cLuke xxii. 30; Acts 


1Inscr. + emtotoAn BKP, curss., om. $$ emtoroAyn KaoAtKy Tov ayLov aroaTo\ou 
aaxwBov L, Epistola Catholica beati Jacobi Apostoli Vulg. (Epistulae Catholicae 


Vulg4), ew. tov am. takwBov Pesh. 


; po Pesh., Syrlec, 


CuapTerR I.—Ver. 1. *ldk@Bos: A 
very common name among Palestinian 
Jews, though its occurrence does not 
seem to be so frequent in pre-Christian 
times. Some noted Jewish Rabbis of this 
name lived in the earliest centuries of 
Christianity, notably Jacob ben Korshai, 
a ‘* Tanna” (z.e., teacher’ of the Oral 
Law) of the second century. The Eng- 
lish form of the name comes from the 
Italian Giacomo. @€00 cai Kuplov 
*Inaoot Xpratov: Only Kvptov here 
can refer to Christ; in Gal. i. 1 the dif 
ferentiation is made still more complete 
. . . 8a *lqoot Xprorod cal Ocod wart- 
pos Tod éyeipavtos atrév ek vexpdv. On 
the other hand, in John xx. 28, we have 
6 Kupids pov kal 6 Oeds pov. But the 
disjunctive use of «at in the words before 
us does not imply a withholding of 
the divine title from our Lord, for the 
usage of Kuptos in the N.T., especially 
without the article, when connected with 
Xptords, is in favour of its being regarded 
as a divine title, see eg., 1 Cor. 1. 1-3, 
etc. Hellenistic Jews used Kupios as a 
name for God; the non-use of the article 
gains in significance when it is remem- 
bered that 6 Kvpuos, ‘“‘ Dominus,” was a 
title given to the early Roman Emperors 
in order to express their deity, cf. Acts 
xxv. 26, where Festus refers to Nero as 
6 Ktpuos. The Palestinian Syriac Lec- 
tionary (containing, as generally con- 
ceded, the dialect which our Lord spoke), 
as well as the Peshit’a, read “‘ Our Lord,” 
the expression used in the Peshitta in 


saad POMS Syerwy syrtec. 


Matt. viii. 25, Kupre, crdcov, arohAvpeba, 
and in xx. 33, Kupue, tva davoryvaouv ot 
60adpol Huav; both instances of divine 
power being exercised. Xptorod: the 
use of this title, applied to Jesus without 
further comment, speaks against an early 
date for the Epistle; in a letter written 
to Fews during the apostolic age it is 
inconceivable that the Messiah should 
be referred to in this connection without 
some justification; Jewish beliefs con- 
cerning the Messiah were such as to 
make it impossible for them to accept 
Jesus as the Messiah without some 
teaching on the subject; this would be 
the more required in the case of Jews of 
the Dispersion who could not have had 
the same opportunities of learning the 
truths of Christianity as Palestinian 
Jews. The way in which the title is 
here applied to our Lord implies that the 
truth taught was already generally ae- 
cepted. The absence of the article also 
points to a late date. SotAos: Gener- 


ally speaking, to the Jew 5odAos (72), 


when used in reference to God, meant a 
worshipper, and when used with refer- 
ence to men a slave; as the latter sense 
is out of the question here, SotAos must 
be understood as meaning worshipper, 
in which case the deity of our Lord 
would appear to be distinctly implied. 
wats Sd8exa hbuvAats év TH St4- 
owopa: the “twelve tribes” was 
merely a synonym for the Jewish race 
(Zévos *lov8atwv), but there was a real 
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f Phil. iii. 
LS of. 
Matt, v. 
12. 

gi Pet.i.6. : 

h Rom. v. 4; 1 Pet. i. 7. 


1 Add SNIAO Pesh. 


distinction between the Jews of the Dis- 
persion and the Palestinian Jews. The 
latter were for the most part peasants or 
artisans, while the former, congregated 
almost wholly in cities, were practically 
all traders (cf. iv. 13). In each case 
there was a restricted circle of the 
learned. The connection of the Dia- 
spora-Jews with Palestine became less 
and less close, until at last it consisted 
of little more than the payment of the 
annual Temple dues; with very many 
one visit in a lifetime to Jerusalem suf- 
ficed, and this was of course entirely dis- 
continued after the Destruction, when 
the head-quarters of Jewry became cen- 
tred in the Rabbinical academy of Jabne. 
From the present point of view, it is 
very important to bear in mind, above 
all, two points of difference between 
Palestinian and Diaspora-Jews, (1) Lan- 
guage, (2) Religion. (xz) Among the 
former, Aramaic had displaced Hebrew ; 
Aramaic was the language of everyday 
life, as well as of religion (hence the 
need of the Methurgeman to translate 
the Hebrew Scriptures in the Syna- 
gogues); among the latter Greek was 
spoken. It is not necessary to insist 
upon the obvious fact that this difference 
of language brought with it a corre- 
sponding difference of mental atmosphere; 
the Jew remained a Jew, but his way 
of thinking became modified. (2) Their 
contact with other peoples brought to 
the Diaspora-Jews a larger outlook upon 
the world; at the same time, they could 
not fail to see the immeasurable superi- 
ority of their faith over the heathen cults 
practised by others. This resulted on 
their laying greater stress on the essen- 
tials of their faith; the ethical side of 
their religion received greater emphasis, 
the spirituality of belief became more 
realised, and it therefore followed of 
necessity that universalistic ideas grew, 
so that proselytism became, at one time, 
a great characteristic among the Dias- 
pora-Jews ; Judaism contained a message 
to all peoples, it was felt; and thus the 
particularistic character of Palestinian 
Judaism found no place among the Dias- 
pora-Jews. But, at the same time, the 
Bible of these Jews, which exercised an 


2 Soxipov 284, 


s 
f 
pred 2 tl ivtne® 


IAKQBOY 22°") 1. 


2. Macav xapav ‘iyjoacbe, adeApot pou, Srav * weipacpots * 
mepiméonte ToiKihors, 3. yvaoxovtes Ste 76 ” Boxiptoy 2 ipav® rhs 


3 Om. Syrlec, 


immense influence upon their thought 
and literature, was Hebraic in essence 
though clothed in Greek garb; hence 
that extraordinarily interesting pheno- 
menon, the Hellenistic Jew. In view of 
what has been said it is interesting to 
note that two outstanding characteristics 
of the Epistle before us are: Hebraic 
thought and diction expressed in Greek 
form, and the emphasis laid on ethics 
rather than on doctrine. The meaning 
of Staomopd is quite unambiguous, and 
there is no justification for restricting it 
to the Eastern Dispersion; it includes 
the Jews of Italy, Macedonia, Greece, 
Asia Minor and, above all, Egypt, as 
well as of Asia. For further details see 
Esther iii. 8, viii. 9, ix. 30, x. 1; Acts ii. 
g-11; Syb. Orac., iii. 271; Josephus, 
Antiq. XIV., vii. 12; Contra Ap., i. 22, 
etc., etc. yatperv: Cf. Acts xv. 23, 
xxiii. 26, the only other occurrences of 
this form of salutation in the N.T. 
“Historically there is probably no ellipsis 
even in the epistolary yatpew” (Moulton, 
Grammar of N.T. Greek (1), p. 180). It 
is ofinterest to note thatin the Epistle in- 
spired by St. James (Acts xv. 23) this form 
of salutation is used; it would, however, be 
precarious to draw deductions as to au- 
thorship from this, for the use of the infini- 
tive for the imperative is quite common 
in Hellenistic Greek; as Moulton says : 
‘““We have every reason to expect it in 
the N.T., and its rarity there is the only 
matter of surprise” (Ibid.). The Peshittaé 
and Syrlec have the Jewish form, Shalém. 

Ver. 2. Maoav xapav: Cf. Phil. 
ii, 29, MeTa wdons xapas: the render- 
ing in Syrlec, which is rather a paraphrase 
than a translation, catches the meaning 


admirably: PAINT VT SV 933 


STIN> “With all joy be rejoicing my breth- 
Ten.” yyoaoOe: the writer is not to 
be understood as meaning that these trials 
ave joyful in themselves, but that as a 
means to beneficial results they are to be 
rejoiced in; it is the same thought as 
that contained in Heb. xii. 11: wéoa pév 
Twadela mpds pev To mwapdv ob Soxet 
Xapas elvar GANG Avans, Torepov Se 
Kapmov eipnvixdv tots 8. aris ye- 
yupvacpévors arodl8wow Sixatogivnys- 


I—4. 


. i 
miotews! ‘katepydtera * éropoviy. 
tédevoy éxétw,° iva ire 'téXevow Kal 


ii. 7; Heb. x. 36; 2 Pet. i. 6; 2 Thess. i. 4. 
10m. tns miotews B® (hab B?), 81, ff, Syrhk, 


IAKQBOY 
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4. 4 de2 bTopovy Epyovi Rom. v.3; 
* * cf. Luke 


™Od6KAnpor, ev pySevl Aevmd- xxi. 19. 


k Luke viii. 
15; Rom 
m Thess, v. 23. 


20m, Vulga. 


1 Cf. iii. 2; Matt. v. 48. 


3 Some lat. MSS. read habet others habeat. 


aSeXpot pov: this term of address 


was originally Jewish; in Hebrew, FU§ 
is used, in the first instance, of those born 
of the same mother, e.g., Gen. iv. 2, etc. ; 
then in a wider sense of a relative, e.g., 
Gen. xiv. 12, etc.; and in the still more 
extended meaning of kinship generally, 
é.g., of tribal membership, Num. xvi. 10; 
as belonging to the same people, e.g., 
Exod. ii. 11; Lev. xix. 7, and even of a 


stranger (73) sojourning among the 


people, Lev. xix. 34; it is also used of 
those who have made a covenant to- 
gether, Am. i. g; and, generally, of friends, 
2 Sam. i. 26, etc.; in its widest sense it 
was taken over by the Christian com- 
munities, whose members were both 
friends and bound by the same covenant 
(cf. the origin of the Hebrew word for 


“covenant,” [\I\Q, from the Assryo- 


Babylonian Biritu which means “a fet- 
ter”). This mode of address occurs fre- 
quently in this Epistle, sometimes the 
simple 48eAgot without pov (iv. II, v. 7, 
Q, 10), sometimes with the addition of 
Gyamnrot (i. 16, 19, ii. 5). mwetpac- 
foots: in w.12ff. mevpacpés obviously: 
means allurement to wrong-doing, and 
this would appear to be the most natural 
meaning here on account of the way in 
which temptation is analysed, though the 
sense of external trials, in the shape of 
calamity, would of course not be ex- 
cluded; “it may be that the effect of 
external conditions upon character should 
be included in the term” (Parry). It is 
true that the exhortation to look upon 
temptations with joy is scarcely com- 
patible with the prayer, “ Lead us not 
into temptation ” (Matt. vi. 13; Luke, xi. 
4) or with the words, “ Pray that ye enter 
not into temptation” (Matt. xxvi. 41; 
Luke xxii. 40; see too Mark xiv. 38; 
Luke xxii. 46; Rev. iii. 10); but, as is 
evident from a number of indications in 
this Epistle, the writer’s Judaism is 
stronger than his Christianity, and ow- 
ing to the Jewish doctrines of free-will 
and works, a Jew would regard tempta- 
tion in a less serious light than a 
Christian (see Introduction § iv.). Most 
pointedly does Parry remark: “ There is 


a true joy for the warrior when he meets 
face to face the foe whom he has been 
directed to subjugate, in a warfare that 
trains hand and eye and steels the nerve 
and tempers the will . . . ”; this is pre- 
cisely the Jewish standpoint; while the 
Christian, realising his sinfulness and 
inherent weakness, and grounded in a 
spirit of humility, reiterates the words 
which he has been taught in the Lord’s 
Prayer. This passage is one of the many 
in the Epistle which makes it so difficult 
to believe that it can all have been written 
by St. James._mweptwéoynte: the.con- 
nection in which this word stands in the 
few passages of the N.T. which contain 
it supports the idea that in wetpacpots ex- 
ternal trials are included (Luke x. 30; 
Acts xxvii. 41).—mwourthous: Cf. 1 
Pet. i. 6., €v qouxtders metpacpots, 
Pesh. adds aodXois, cf. 3 Macc. ii. 6, 
moukthats kal moAAais Soxipdcas Tiw- 
plats. 

Ver.3. yuv@oKovres: “ recognis- 
ing”; this seems to be the force of the 
word ytyvéoKw in Hellenistic Greek (see 
Lightfoot, Ep. to the Galatians, p. 171); 
if so,it comes very appositely after 
hyjoaoGe.—T5 SoKkiptov tpav THs 
awtiorews: according to instances of 
the use of the word Soxipuow given by 
Deissmann (Neue Bibelstudien, pp. 187 ff.) 
it means “ pure” or “ genuine,” ; it is the 
neuter of the adjective used as a substan- 
tive, followed by a genitive; the phrase 
would thus mean: “ That which is gen- 
uine in your faith worketh ... ”; this 
meaning of Soxtytov makes 1 Pet. i. 7 
clearer and more significant; cf. Prov. 
xxvii. 21 (Sept.); Sir. ii. ff. On wlortis 
see ver. 6.—katepydlerar; em- 
phatic form of épydferar, ‘ accom- 
plishes”.—tmopovyv: the word here 
means “the frame of mind which en- 
dures,” as distinct from the act of endur- 
ing which is the meaning of the word in 
2 Cor. i. 6, vi. 4. Philo calls tropovy 
the queen of virtues (see Mayor, in loc.), 
it is one which has probably been no- 
where more fully exemplified than in the 
history of the Jewish race. 

Ver. 4. Se taropovyn Epyov 
TéNevov éxyéto: “But let endurance 
have its perfect result”; the possibility 
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ni Kgs, iii. frevor. 
Q, Xi. 12; 


IAKQBOY I. 


~ , lol 
5. Ei 8€ tis Spay ™Aelretar codpjas, “aitettw mapa Tob 


los A fal ‘ y . Ul 
Prov. ii. SuSdvt0s ? Gcod ! waow T4mAdS Kal ph * dverBiLovtos, Kai SobjceTar 
: ad 2 e e 


3-6. oe 
o Matt. vii. 


p Sir. i. 1, 26, xxxix. 6; Wisd. vi. 14, 22, vii. 13; cf. Job xxxii. 8; Prov. viii. 17, XXViii. 5. 


We 
q Rom. xii. 8, r Sir.xli. 22. 


lov Ocov tov Si80vtTo0s A. 


of losing heart is contemplated, which 
would result in something being lacking ; 
the words recall what is said in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Jos. 
ii. 7. ‘For endurance (paxpoOupta) is a 
mighty charm, and patience (t1ropovy) 
giveth many good things”. Cf. Rom. v. 
3.—tva ATe TédEtor: Cf. Matt. v. 
48, xix. 21; see Lightfoot’s note on the 
meaning -of this word in Phil. iii. 15, 
“the téXevor are in fact the same- with 
aveupaticol” (Ep. to the Philippians, p. 
153). That in the passage before us it 
does not mean perfect in the literal sense 
is clear from the words which occur in ili. 
2 (assuming that the same writer wrote 
both passages), woAXG mwratowev ara- 
vtes. ‘The word téAevos is often used 
by later writers of the baptised” (Mayor). 
—é6AdKAnpor: Cf. Wisd. xv. 3; in its 
root-meaning 6Ad«Anpos implies the “ en- 
tire lot or destiny,” so that the under- 
lying idea regarding a man who is 6dé- 
xAnpos means one who fulfils his lot; 
here it would mean ‘those who fully 
attain to their high calling’. — év 
pyndevi Acumépevor: this is merely 
explanatory of é\éKAnpou. 

Ver. 5. There is no thought-connec- 
tion between this verse and what has pre- 
ceded, it is only by supplying something 
artificially that any connection can be 
made to exist, and for this there is no 
watrant in the text as it stands (see 
Introduction III.). In ver. 4 taopovy 
has as its full result the making perfect of 
men, so that they are lacking in nothing ; 
when, therefore, the next verse goes on 
to contemplate a lacking of wisdom, 
there is clearly the commencement of a 
new subject, not a continuation of the 
same one. The occurrence of \evmdpevor 
and etawerat, which is regarded by some 
as a proof of connection between the two 
verses, denotes nothing in view of the 
fact that the subject-matter is so different ; 
moreover, there is a distinct difference in 
the sense in which this word is used in 
these two verses; coming behindhand in 
what one ought to attain to is quite differ- 
ent from not being in possession of the 
great gift of wisdom; this difference is 
well brought out by the Vulgate render- 
ing: “... in nullo deficientes. Si quis 
autem vestrum indiget sapientia . . . ”— 


ei Sé rustpavAreiwetrarcodias: 
Cf. iii. 13-17; the position assigned to 
Wisdom by the Jews, and especially by 
Hellenistic Jews, was so exalted that a 
short consideration of the subject seems 
called for, the more so by reason of the 
prominence it assumes in this Epistle. 
It is probable that the more advanced 
ideas of Wisdom came originally from 
Babylon; for, according to the Baby- 
lonian cosmology, Wisdom existed in 
primeval ages before the creation of the 
world; it dwelt with Ea, the god of 
Wisdom, in the depths of the sea (cf. 
Prov. viii. 22-30); Ea the creator was 
therefore guided by Wisdom in his crea- 
tive work (see Jeremias, Das alte Testa- 
ment im Lichte des alten Orients, pp. 20, 
80); in Biblical literature Wisdom be- 
came the all-discerning intelligence of 
God in His work of Creation; as it was 
needed by God Himself, how much more 
by men! Hence the constant insistence 
on its need which is so characteristic of 
the book of Proverbs. This laid the 
foundation for the extensive Hokmah (or 
Wisdom) literature of the Hellenistic 
Jews, which exercised also a great influ 
ence upon the Jews of later times. Under 
the influence of Greek philosophy Wis- 
dom became not only a divine agency, 
but also assumed a personal character 
(Wisd. vii. 22-30). According to the 
Jerusalem Targum to Gen. i. r Wisdom 
was the principle whereby God created 
the world. Generally speaking, in the 
later Jewish literature Wisdom refers to 
worldly knowledge as distinct from reli- 
gious knowledge which is all comprised 
under the term Torah (“Law”); and 
therefore Wisdom, unlike the Torah, was 
not regarded as the exclusive possession 
of the Jews, though these had it in more 
abundant measure, ¢.g., it is said in 
Kiddushin, 49 b: ‘‘Ten measures of wis- 
dom came down from heaven, and nine of 
them fell to the lot of the Holy Land”. 
On the other hand, Wisdom and the 
Torah are often identified._airetta: 
for the prayer for Wisdom, cf. Prov. 
ii.. 3 ff. 5 Wisds Mile pie ae Sine nies 
li, 13; in the Epistle of Barnabas xxi. 5, 
it says: 6 Qcds Sey tpiv codiav.. . 
tropoviv— rapa tot SiSdvtT0s 
Qceot waor.v amA@s: there is an in 
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teresting parallel to this thought in the 
opening treatise of the Talmud, Bera- 
choth, 58 b: ‘‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the universe, Who hast 
imparted of Thy wisdom to flesh and 
blood”; the point of the words “flesh 
and blood” is that the reference is to 
Gentiles as well as Jews, corresponding 
thus to the maovv in the words before us. 
The force of adds lies in its sense of 
“‘singleness of aim,” the aim being the 
imparting of benefit without requiring 
anything in return; the thought is the 
same as that which underties Isa. lv. 1, 
Ho, every one that thirsteth .. . come, 
buy wine and milk without money and 
without price, i.¢., it is to be had for the 
asking.—p) éverSiLovros: the addi- 
tion of this is very striking ; it is intended 
to encourage boldness in making petition 
to God; many might be deterred, owing 
to a sense of unworthiness, from approach- 
ing God, fearing lest He should resent 
presumption. The three words which 
express the method of Divine giving— 
TGV, atlas, py dverdiLovros—must 
take away all scruple and fear; ¢f. Heb. 
iv. 16, Let us therefore draw near with 
boldness unto the throne of grace... . 
Kat So00noetTarav7Ta@: Cf. Matt. vil.7. 

Ver.6. év wlaret: miotis, as used 
in this Epistle, refers to the state of mind 
in which a man not only believes in the 
existence of God, but in which His 
ethical character is apprehended and the 
evidence of His good-will towards man 
is acknowledged; it is a belief in the 
beneficent activity, as well as in the per- 
sonality, of God; it includes reliance on 
God and the expectation that what is 
asked for will be granted by Him. The 
word here does not connote faith in the 
sense of a body of doctrine. This idea of 
faith is not specifically Christian ; it was, 
and is, precisely that of the Jews; with 


these FIJWIS (Emiinah) is just that 
perfect trust in God which is expressed 
in what is called the “ Creed of Maimon- 
ides,” or the “Thirteen principles of 
faith”; itis there said: “I believe with 
perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be 
be His name, is the Author and Guide of 
everything that has been created, and that 


He alone has made, does make, and will 
make all things”. In Talmudical litera- 
ture, which, in this as in so much else, 
embodies much ancient material, the 
Rabbis constantly insist on the need of 
faith as being that which is “perfect 
trust in God”; the méchiisaré ’amanah, 
z.€., ‘those who are lacking in faith,” 
(cf. Matt. vi. 30, éAtydémirron = 
TION 5379)9) are held up to rebuke; 
it is saidin Sotah, ix. 12 that the disappear- 
ance of ‘men of faith” will bring about 
the downfall of the world. Faith there- 
fore, in the sense in which it is used in 
this Epistle, was the characteristic mark 
of the Jew as well as of the Christian. 
In reference to aitefrw S& év mioter 
Knowling draws attention to Hermas, 
Mand., ix. 6, 7; Sim., v. 4, 3.—pydeév 
Stakpivdpevos: Staxpiver@ar means 
to be in a critical state of mind, which is 
obviously the antithesis to that of him 
who has faith ; it excludes faith zpso_ facto ; 
Cf. Matt. xxi. 21, If ye have faith and 
doubt not (py StaxpiOyre) . . .; Aphra- 
ates quotes as a saying of our Lord’s: 
“Doubt not, that ye sink not into the 
world, as Simon, when he doubted, began 
to sink into the sea”.—€oukxev KAdv- 
Swvt Oadkdoons: a very vivid pic- 
ture ; the instability of a billow, changing 
from moment to moment, is a wonder- 
fully apt symbol of a mind that cannot 
fix itself in belief. @o.xey occurs only 
here and in ver. 23 in the N.T., ndv8eov 
only elsewhere in Luke viii. 24.—ave- 
pelopéve@: a number of verbs are used 
in this Epistle ending in -io, viz., 
dverdilw, prmilo, mapadoyllonar, proy- 
iLo, éyyifw, xabapifo, ayviLe, adavite, 
Oncarpife, OepilLo, orypilo, pakapilo ; 
the word before us is one of the six- 
teen used in the Epistle which do not 
occur elsewhere in the N.T., nor in 
the Septuagint—prmilopéve@ : from 
puts a “fan”; it occurs here only in the 
N.T., but cf. Dan. ii. 35 (Septuagint), 
cal épplaicev attra 6 dvepnos; the word 
is not used in Theodotion’s version. 
With the verse before us cf. Eph. iv. 14. 
... KAvdovifdpevor Kat mepipepdpevor 
mavtt avépo THs SubacKadlas. 

Ver. 7. ph yap oi€a Oa, etc.: yap 
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almost in the sense of 814 rotro. The 
verb occurs very rarely, see John xxi. 25; 
Phil. i. 17. There is aring of contempt 
in the passage at the idea of a man with 
halting faith expecting his prayer to be 
answered. Gv@pwimos is used here in 
reference to men in general; avyp in the 
next verse is more specific; in this Epistle 
a&vyp occurs usually with some qualifying 
word.—tod Kvuptov: obviously in 
reference to God the Father on account 
of the rot 818. Oeod above. 

Ver. 8. Siwvxos: Although this 
word is not found in either the Septua- 
gint or elsewhere in the N.T. (excepting 
in iv. 8) its occurrence is not rare other- 
wise; Clement of Rome, quoting what 
he calls 6 mpopytikds Adyos, says: Ta- 
Aalmwpot cio of Sipuxor, of Siord- 
Covres Ti kapdiq. . . (Resch., Agrapha, 
p- 325 [2nd ed.]); the word occurs a 
number of times in Hermas, ¢.g., Mand., 
ix. I, 5, 6, 73 xi. 133; So too in Barn, 
xix. 5, and in Did., iv. 4, as well as in 
other ancient Christian writings and in 
Philo. The frame of mind of the avip 
Sipuxos is equivalent to a “ double 
heart,” see Sir. i. 25, ph wpowedOns abra 
(i... the fear of the Lord) év xapdia 
&io0o7; this is precisely the equivalent 

Pern. We pry | 

of the Hebrew 1 ral a? in Ps, xii. 3, 
which the Septuagint unfortunately trans- 
lates literally, év kapdiq Kal év kapdiq. 
In Enoch xci. 4 we have: “ Draw 
not nigh to uprightness with a double 
heart, and associate not with those of 
a double heart’”’; as the Greek version 
of this work is not extant it is impossible 
to say for certain how “double heart” 
was rendered. On the construction here 
see Mayor.—akatradocratos év wa- 
wars tats 68o0is avrod: this is 
severe, and reads as if the writer had 
some particular person in mind, The 
double-hearted man is certainly one who 
is quite unreliable. "Akatdoraros, which 
occurs only here and in iii, 8 (but see 
critical note) in the N.T., is found in the 
Septuagint, though very rarely; in Isa. 
liv. rr we have Tae) «al dxatdora- 
Tos ov TapexdyOns, where the Hebrew 


3 Om. B, 65, Arm, WH in brackets. 


for axardor. (TIAYD) means “storm 


tossed”. In the verse before us the 
word seems to mean unreliability, the 
man who does not trust God cannot be 
trusted by men; this probably is what 
must have been in the mind of the writer. 
—tv wdoats, etc.: a Hebrew expres- 
sion for the course of a man’s life in the 
sense of his “manner of life” (avacr- 
poy, see iii. 13) see Prov. ili. 1, év 
maoca.s 65o0is cov ywopule avtHv (Hebrew 
aitév), tva dp0oTropgq Tas 680s cov. 
The sense of the expression is certainly 
different from év tats wopetats avrod in 
ver. 11 which refers to the days of a 
man’s life. 

Vv. g-11. An entirely new subject is 
now started, which has no connection 
with what has preceded; such a connec- 
tion can only be maintained by supplying 
mental links artificially, for which the 
text gives no warrant. Vv. g-1r deal 
with the subject of rich and poor; they 
may be interpreted in two ways; on the 
one hand, one may paraphrase thus: 
Let the brother who is ‘‘ humble,” i.e., 
belonging to the lower classes and there- 
fore of necessity (in those days) poor, 
glory in the exaltation which as a Chris- 
tian he partakes of; but let him who was 
rich glory in the fact that, owing to 
his having embraced Christianity, he is 
humiliated (cf, x Cor. iv. 10-13), “let the 
rich brother glory in his humiliation as a 
Christian’ (Mayor)—taking tametvwors, 
however, as having the sense of self- 
abasement which the rich man feels on 
becoming a Christian. This interpreta- 
tion has its difficulties, for it is the rich 
man, not merely his riches, who “ passes 
away”; So, too, in ver. II; moreover, if-4t 
is a question of Christianity, twee and 
Tamwewooe. cannot well both refer to it, 
since they are placed in contrast; this 
seems to have been felt by an ancient 
scribe who altered tatewooe. to wiorer 
in the cursive 137 (see critical note 
above), thinking, no doubt, of ii. 5, obx 6 
eds EehéEato To’s TTwXOvS TA KdoLO 
awovatovs ev wiorer . . . It seems wiser 
to take the words as they stand, and to 
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seek to interpret them without reading 
in something that is not there, especially 
-as the writer (or writers) of this Epistle is 
not asa rule ambiguous in what he says; 
in fact, one of the characteristics of the 
Epistle is the straightforward, transparent 
way in which things are put. Regarded 
from this point of view, these verses simply 
‘contain a wholesome piece of advice to 
‘men to do their duty in that state of life 
unto which it shall please God to call 
them ; if the poor man becomes wealthy, 
‘there is nothing to be ashamed of, he is 
to be congratulated ; if the rich man loses 
his wealth, he needs comfort,—after all, 
‘there is something to be thankful for in 
escaping the temptations and dangers to 
-which the rich are subject; and, as the 
‘writer points out later on in ii. 1 ff., the 
rich ave oppressors and cruel,—a fact 
which (it is well worth remembering) was 
far more true in those days than in these. 

Ver.9. kavyaoOw: it is noticeable 
‘that this word is only used in the Pauline 
Epistles, with the exception in this verse 
cand in iii. 14, iv. 16; it is used, generally, 
in a good sense, as here and iii 14, 
though not in iv. 16.—6 a8edpds: see 
note on ver. 2.—Tramewvds: cf. Luke i. 
52, refers to the outward condition of a 
‘man, and corresponds to the Hebrew 


J and %3Y, which like taqwewés, can 


refer both to outward condition and char- 
-acter; the latter is the meaning attaching 
to ram. iniv.6. In Sir. xi. r we read: 
-codia Tamevod aviipwoev Kehadry, kat 
-év péow peytordvev Kabioe aitév. Cf. 
Sir. x. 31 (Hebrew). 

Ver. 10. 6 wmAovVoLos: equally a 
“ brother”; cf. the whole section ii. 1-13 
below.—@s av@0s xdprov...: these 
words, together with é&jpavev tov xép- 
“roy, etc., in the next verse, are adapted 
from the Sept. of Isa, xl. 5-8, ... «at 
ra th Bojow; Naoa capt xdpros, kai 
maca Sdéta avOpdtov ds dvBos xdpTou* 
-eEnpdvOn 6 xdptos Kal 6 avOos efémecev, 
Td B88 Ppa Tod Ocod Huav péver eis TOY 
aiéva, which differs somewhat from the 
Hebrew. It is an interesting instance 
-of the loose way in which scriptural 
‘texts were made use of without regard 
to their original meaning; the prophet 
iefers to waca odpt, whereas in the 


verse before us the writer makes the 
words refer exclusively to the rich, cf. the 
words at the end of the next verse, ottws 
kal 6 wAovotos ev Tats Topelats atrod 
papavOycerat. To the precise Western 
mind this rather free use of Scripture 
(many examples of it occur in the 
Gospels) is sometimes apt to cause sur- 
prise; but it is well to remember that 
this inexactness is characteristic of the 
oriental, and does not strike him as in- 
exact ; what he wants in these cases is 
a verbal point of att:chment which will 
illustrate the subject under discussion ; 
what the words originally refer to is, to 
him, immaterial, as that does not come 
into consideration. yéptos in its 
original sense means “an enclosure” in 
which cattle feed, then it came to mean 
the grass, etc., contained in the enclosure, 
cf. Matt. vi. 31.—mwapeNevoerat: 
equally true of rich and poor, cf. Mark 
xili. 31 for the transient character of all 
things, see also iv. 14 of this Epistle. 
Ver.1r. avéretdev: the “gnomic” 
aorist, i.¢., expressive of what always 
happens; it gives a ‘‘ more vivid state- 
ment of general truths, by employing a 
distinct case or several distinct cases in 
the past to represent (as it were) all 
possible cases, and implying that what 
has occurred is likely to occur again 
under similar circumstances” (Moulton, 
p. 135, quoting Goodwin) ; he adds, “ the 
gnomic aorist . . . need not have been 
denied by Winer for Jas. i. rx and 1 Pet. 
i, 24”. The R.V. gives the present, in 
accordance with the English idiom, but 
clearly the Greek way is the more exact; 
the same applies to Hebrew, though this 
particular verb does not occur in the cor- 
responding passage in either the Septua- 
gint or the Massoretic text; an example 
may, however, be seen in Nah. iit. 17. 6 
HAtos avéretdev, Kal ddydaro, kal ove 
éyvw trav Témov avris (see R.V.).—odyv 
7 wxavowve: the east wind which 
came from the Syrian desert, it was a hot 
wind which parched the vegetation and 
blighted the foliage of the trees; the 


Hebrew name OMT FTI. “ the 


wind of the east,” or simply ory), 


expresses the quarter whence it comes, 
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the Greek xavowy, ‘ burner,” de- 
scribes its character, see Hos. xiii. 15; 
Ezek, xvii. 10; it became especially 
dangerous when it developed into a 
storm, on account of its great violence, 
see Isa, xxvii. 8; Jer. xviii. 17; Ezek. 
xxvii. 26.—@§€meoev: the equivalent 


Hebrew word is b39, which like the 


cognate root in other Semitic languages, 
contains the idea of dying, of. Isa. xxiv. 
4; XxVi. 19. —evmpéwera TOU ™po- 
odmov avrod: pleonastic; mpoo. is 
used mostly in reference to persons, eg., 
in Sir. it occurs twenty-eight times, and 
only in two instances to things other than 
persons, v1Z. ” XXXVill. 8, Kat elpyvq Tap” 
avTod éorw emt mpoodmov THs yAs [He- 


brew marg., however reads O78 ssp], 


xl 6... Gd mpocdmov Toddpov 


[Hebrew text, however, AT spp. 
evmpemera does not occur’ elsewhere in 
thes N. 7; \see) Sir: 
occurrence in that 
mopelaus avTov: see above ver. 8. 
—papavOyaerar: only here in N.T. 
Vv. 12ff. The section vv. 12-16 is 
wholly unconnected with what immedi- 
ately precedes; it takes up the thread 
which was interrupted ati. 4. Ini. 2-4 
the brethren are bidden to rejoice when 
they fall into temptations because the 
purifying of their faith which this results 
in engenders taopovyy, and if varopovy 
holds sway unimpeded they will be lack- 
ing in nothing. But it is, of course, a 
prime condition here that those who are 
tempted should not succumb; the re- 
joicing is obviously only in place in so 
far as temptation, by being resisted, 
strengthens character; therefore the 
writer goes on to speak (ver. 12) of the 
blessedness of the man who fulfils this 
first condition, who endures (8s tmopéver) 
temptation, for he shall receive the crown 
of life, the reward of those in whom 


xlvii. Io, its only 
book. —évy tats 


taropovy has had its perfect work. It is. 
this intimate connection between i. 2-4 
and i, 12 ff. which induces one to hazard 
the conjecture that they were not originally 
separated by the intervening verses, which 
deal with entirely diiferent subjects, and 
which therefore interrupt the thought- 
connection clearly existing between the 
two passages just mentioned.—In ver. 13 
the occurrence of the words: ‘“ Let no» 
man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God,” show that this view 
was actually held, indeed the belief was 
very widely prevalent and had been for 
long previously, ¢.g., in Sir. xv. 11 ff. it is. 
said: ‘‘Say not thou, It is through the 
Lord that I fell away ; for thou shalt not 
do the things that he hateth. Say not 
thou, It is he that caused me to err; for 
he hath no need of a sinful man. 
He himself made man from the begin- 
ning, and left him in the hand of his own 
counsel ...” 3; to say, with some com- 
mentators, that there is no reference here 
to any definite philosophical teaching, 
and that the words only express a natural 
human tendency to shift the blame for 
evil-doing in a man from himself to God,. 
is an extraordinary position to take up; 
the tendency to shift blame is certainly 
natural and human, but it is not natural 
to shift it on to God ; either on to fellow-- 
men, or on to Satan, but not on to God! 
But besides this, nobody conversant with 
the teaching of Judaism during the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the com-- 
mencement of the Christian era, and 
onwards, could for a moment fail to see 
what the writer of the Epistle is referring 
to; a writer who in a number of respects 
shows himself so thoroughly au fait with. 
the thought-tendencies of his time (i. 5, 
iii, 13-18, ii. 14-26, ver. 19-20 besides the 
passage before us) was not likely to have 
been ignorant of the fact that among all 
the thoughtful men of his day the great 
question of the origin of evil was being: 
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constantly speculated upon. The words 
with which this section concludes—‘ Be 
not deceived, my beloved brethren ”— 
show that there was a danger of those 
to whom the Epistle was addressed being 
led astray by a false teaching, which was 
as incompatible with the true Jewish 
doctrine of God as it was with the 
Christian ; indeed, on this point, Jewish 
and Christian teaching were identical. 
The subject referred to in this section, 
vv. 12-16, is dealt with more fully in the 
Introduction IV., § 1, which see. 

Ver. 12, Makdptos aviyp: this 
pleonastic use of avip is Hebraic; cf. Ps. 


i. 1, where the expression {NIN 
(“O, the blessedness of the man. . .”) 
is rendered paxdpios avyp by the Sep- 
tuagint—tbmopéver: carries on the 
thought of taropovy in ver. 4; the absence 
of all reference to divine grace entirely 
accords with the Jewish doctrine of 
works, and is one of the many indications 
in this Epistle that the writer (or writers) 
had as yet only imperfectly assimilated 
Christian doctrine, see further Introduc- 
tion IV., §2.—mwetpagpdv: see note 
on i. 2.—8dKtpos yevopevos: for 
Sox. see note on i. 2; cf. Luther’s ren- 
dering: ‘‘nachdem er bewahret ist,” 
which contains the idea of something 
being preserved, i.¢., the genuine part, 
after the dross (as it were) has been 
purged away.—trov otépavov THIS 
Lw%s: Wisdom and the Law (Torah) 
are said to be an ornament of grace to 
the head (Prov. i. 9), and Wisdom 
‘‘shall deliver unto thee a crown of 
glory” (Prov. iv. 9); in Pirge Aboth vi. 7 
this is said of the Torah, of which it is also 
said in the same section, ‘‘ She is a tree 
of life to them that lay hold upon her” 
(Prov. iii. 18); in Sir. xv. 6 it is said that 
a wise man shall ‘inherit joy, and a 
crown of gladness (there is no mention 
of a crown in the Hebrew), and an ever- 
lasting name,” cf. xxxii, (xxxv.) 2. In the 
Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, Lev. iv. 
I, we read: ‘Be followers of his com- 


passion, therefore, with a good mind, 
that ye also may wear crowns of glory”; 
cf. Asc. of Isatah, vii. 22, viii. 26, ix. 
10-13. The Hebrew Fy MY) is used 
both in a literal and figurative sense (for 
the latter see, ¢.g., Job xix. g) it is pro- 
bably in a figurative sense that the word 
is here used.—8 v €w@nyy. Tots ayan- 
avrdv: the insertion of 6 @eds or 6 
Kupuos is found only in authorities of 
secondary value. The words Arpaberar 
Tov otépavov Tis Cwms ov..., in- 
troduced by étt (cf. in next verse 8tt 
a6 Geov . . . refer perhaps to a saying 
of our Lord’s which has not been 
preserved elsewhere; the thought seems 
to be present in such passages as 2 
Misivelinn5. civ. Ost chet) Ve an Rev. 11 
DOA eT 1V, eA, eV ese Cp et OOraixe 25. 
which makes it all the more probable 
that the words were based ultimately on 
some actual “Logion” of Christ (cf. 
Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30; cf. too, 
the following words which occur in the 
Acta Philippi: ... paxdpids éorw 6 
éx@v 7d EavTod evSupa Aapmpdv: avis 
yap éori 6 AapBdvev Tov oréhavov Tis 
Xapas emt THs Kehadfs avTod, see Resch, 
Agrapha(2), p. 280). Against this it 
might be urged that mention would pro- 
bably have been made of the fact if the 
words were actually those of our Lord, in 
the same way in which this is done in 
Acts xx. 35, where St. Paul directly 
specifies his authority in quoting a saying 
of Christ. There is an interesting pas- 
sage in the History of Barlaam and 
Fosaphat, quoted by James in ‘The 
Revelation of Peter,” p. 59, which runs: 
‘And as he was entering into the 
gate, others met him, all radiant with 
light, having crowns in their hands which 
shone with unspeakable beauty, and such 
as mortal eyes never beheld; and when 
Josaphat asked: ‘ Whose are the exceed- 
ing bright crowns of glory which I see ?’ 
‘One,’ they said, ‘is thine’”’. 

Ver. 13. MnSets wetpaldpevos 
Aeyérw: In view of the specific doc- 
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q Cf. Rom. 


Vv. 12. 
10m. s. 


trine which is being combated in these 
verses, it is probable that the verb tre- 
patw is here used in the restricted sense 
of temptation to lust, and not in the 
more general sense (weipacpots tokt- 
Xots) in which qwetpacpds is used in i. 2. 
This view obtains support from the re- 
peated mention of éwv@upta in vv. 14, 15. 
The tendency to a sin which was so 
closely connected with the nature, the 
lower nature, of man (cf. Rom. vii. 23) 
would, on this very account, be regarded 
by many as in the last instance referable 
to the Creator of man; that this belief 
was held will be seen from the authorities 
cited in the Introduction IV., §1. On 
this view wetpaldpuevos refers to tempta- 
tion of a special kind, ém@upta; cf. 
Matt. v. 28, was 6 BAérov yvvaika 
arpds TO emiOupioar...; 1 Pet. ii. 11, 
*Ayamrnrot, wapakah® ... améxeoOar 
TOV TapKLKav émiOuptGv aitives oTpa- 
TeVovTaL KATA THS Wuyxis; iv. 2-3... 
€ig TO pyKeTe avOparewv emibuptars AAG 
OeAjpatt Ocod. . . .—8rt: Cf. the par- 


allel use of 95) in Hebrew.—aet- 
pagtdés éort. kaxodyv: “ Untempt- 
able of evil’’; see Mayor’s very inter- 
esting note on dmelpaatos; the word 
does not occur elsewhere in N.T., nor in 
the Septuagint. If the interpretation 
of this passage given above be correct, 
the meaning here would seem to be that 
it is inconceivable that the idea should 
come into the mind of God to tempt men 
to lust; the ‘‘ untemptableness”’ has per- 
haps a two-fold application: God cannot 
be tempted to do evil Himself, nor can 
He be tempted with the wish to tempt 
men. The word in its essence is really 
an insistence upon one of the fundamental 
beliefs concerning ‘the Jewish doctrine 
of God, viz., His attribute of Holiness 
and ethical purity ; the teaching of many 
centuries is summed up in the third of 
the ‘Thirteen Principles” of Maimon- 
ides: “I believe with perfect faith that 
the Creator, blessed be His name, is not 
a body, and that He is free from all the 
accidents of matter, and that He has not 
any form whatsoever”. The Peshitta 
rendering of this clause, from which one 
might have looked for something sug- 


2 Om. C. 
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\ 
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gestive, is very disappointing and en- 
tirely loses the force of the Greek.— 

wetip afer, etc., see Introduction IV., 
§ 1. 

Ver. 144. €xagros Sé werpale- 
rat. Ure THS idtias Ew cOupias: 
according to this the evil originates in 
man himself, which would be the case 
more especially with the sin of lust; 
with regard to temptation to sin of an- 
other character see 1 Thess. iii.5,... 
pe] was éreipagev tas 6 werpdlwv, who 
is doubtlessly to be identified with Satan. 
—éEeAkdpevos cat Sehealdpe- 
vos: describes the method of the work- 
ing of éwvOupia, the first effect of which 
is “to draw the man out of his original 
repose, the second to allure him to a 
definite bait” (Mayor). é&eA«. is in its 
original meaning used of fishing, SeAeak. 
of hunting, and then of the wiles of the 
harlot; both the participles might be 
transferred, from their literal use in appli- 
cation to hunting or fishing, to a meta- 
phorical use of alluring to sensual sin, 
and thus desire entices the man from his 
self-restraint as with the wiles of a 
harlot, a metaphor maintained by the 
words which follow, ‘conceived,’ ‘ bear- 
eth,’ ‘bringeth forth’; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 14, 
18, where the same verb is found, and 
Philo, Quod omn. prob lib., 22, ‘driven 
by passion or enticed by pleasure’” 
(Knowling). 

Ver. 15. etta: continuing the des- 
cription of the method of the working of 
érGupia.— fh éwrOupia cvrAAaBod- 
oa tixtet Gpapriay: With this 
idea of personification, cf. Zech. v. 5-11, 
where the woman “sitting in the midst 
of the ephah” is the personification of 
Wickedness; and for the metaphor see 
Ps, vii. 15 (Sept.), i80b ddivncev dvopniay, 
ovvédaBev mévov Kat érexev adictay. 
Since émOupia is represented as the 
parent of Gwaptia it can hardly be re- 
garded as other than sinful itself; indeed, 
this seems to be taught in the Targum of 
Jonathan (a Targum which had received 
general recognition in Babylonia as early 
as the third century a.p., and whose ele- 
ments therefore go back toa much earlier 
time) in the paraphrase of Isa. lxii. ro, 


14—17. 


16. Mi! *mhavdoGe, &SeAdot pou d&yamnrol. 
Gyab} Kai wav Sdpnpa “tédevoy YavwOev got” 


iv. 19; John iii. 27; 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
iii, 15, 17; John iii. 3. 


1 unde 13. 


where it says that the imagination of sin 
is sinful, cf. Jer. Targ. i. to Deut. xxiii, 
11; this is evidently the idea in the words 
before us—amoteAXecOeioa : this 
word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N.T., and only very rarely in the Septua- 
gint, cf. 1 Esdras, v. 7, amwexoéAvoav Tov 
amoteheoO7var (A reads érureheo9.) Thv 
oixodopyv; 2 Macc, xv. 39... . olvos 
BBar. cuvkepacbels Sn Kal emitepwy 
Thy Xap aGorotedet . . .; it refers here 
to sin in its full completeness, Vulg., cum 
consummatum fuerit. The passage re- 
calls Rom. vi. 28, Ta yap épovia tis 
Gpaptias Q@dvaros. Mayor quotes the 
appropriate passage from Hermas, Mand., 
iv. 2. H évO@vpnots attn Ocod SovrAw 
Gpaptia peydAn> éav S€ Tis épyaonrat 
7d Epyov TO Tovnpov Toto, Odvarov 
€avt@ KatepydLerar. Just as émvOupla 
and @dvaros belong together, and the 
latter testifies to the existence of the 
former, so mlotis and épya belong to- 
gether, and the latter proves the existence 
of the former; see ii. 22, é« TOv épyov h 
atotis érehero0n.— a 7 ok Ve: Only here 
and in ver, 18 in the N.T., it only occurs 
once in the Septuagint, 4 Macc. xv. 17, @ 
povn yivar Thy evoeBerav 6AdKANpov aro- 
Kujoaca.—OdavaTov: in Tanchuma, 
Bereshith, 8, it is taught that Adam’s sin 
was the means of death entering into the 
world, so that all generations to the end 
of time are subject to death; this teach- 
ing is, of course, found in both early and 
late Jewish literature; but it probably is 
not this to which reference is made in the 
passage before us. In seeking to realise 
what the writer meant by death here one 
recalls, in the first place, such passages 
as Rom. v. 21: As sin reigned in death, 
even so might grace reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal life through Fesus 
Christ our Lord; cf. vi. 21, vii. 24; John 
y. 24: He that heareth my word, and 
believeth him that sent me, hath eternal 
life, and cometh not into judgement, but 
hath passed out of death into life; cf. viii. 
51, 52; 1 John iii. 14: We know that we 
have passed from death unto life: see 
also Rom. vii. 24; 2 Cor. i.g, 10; 2 Tim. 
i,10; and Jas.v. 20,... shall save a 
soul from death , . .; it seems clear that 
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in passages like these death is not used 
in its literal sense, and probably what 
underlies the use of the word is that which 
is more explicitly expressed in Rev. ii. 11, 
He that overcometh shall not be hurt of 
the second death; xx.6... Over these 
the second death hath no power ; xxi. 8, 
But for the fearful, and unbelieving, and 
abominable, and murderers, and forni- 
cators ... their part shall be in the lake 
that burneth with fire and brimstone ; 
which is the second death. But there is 
another set of passages in which death is 
used in its literal sense; these should be 
noted, for it is possible that they may 
throw light on the use of @avatos in the 
verse before us :—Matt. xvi. 28, Verily I 
say unto you, there be some of them that 
stand here, which shall in no wise taste of 
death, till they see the Son of Man coming 
in his Kingdom, almost the identical 
words occur in Mark ix. r; Luke ix. 273 
the belief in the near advent of Christ 
witnessed to by such passages as 1 Cor. 
xi. 26; 2 Thess. ii. 1, etc., shows that the 
possibility of not dying, in the literal 
sense of the word, was entertained; for 
those who were living would know that 
when Christ, who had overcome death, 
should be among them again, there could 
be no question of death. The belief in 
the abolition of death when the Messiah 
should come was held by Jews as well as. 
by Christians, see ¢.g., Bereshith Rabba, 
chap. 26, Wajjikrva Rabba, chap. 30. 
The possibility may therefore be enter- 
tained that the writer of this Epistle is 
contemplating death in its literal sense, 
which those Christians will not escape 
in whom érvOupla holds sway, but which 
they are able to escape if they remain 
faithful until the return of Christ; that 
this is expected in the near future is clear 
from v. 7, Be patient, therefore, brethren, 
until the coming of the Lord .. . stablish 
your hearts ; for the coming of the Lordis at 
hand.—ph whavag Qe: i.¢.,asregards 
the false teaching concerning the cause 
of sin in their hearts. The affectionate 
ending, ‘‘ My beloved brethren” witnesses 
to the earnestness of the writer’s feelings. 
Ver. 17. The following saying of R. 
Chaninah (first century, A.D.) is preserved : 
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+ bynby (8. Chaninah said, ‘No 


evil thing cometh down from above’”’.). 
On the possible connection between this 
verse and the preceding section, see 
Introduction IV., § 1.—waoa 8édats 
aya0y kal wav Sopypa tédevov: 
Mayor remarks on this: “It will be ob- 
served that the words make a hexameter 
line, with a short syllable lengthened by 
the metrical stress. I think Ewald is 
right in considering it to be a quotation 
from some Hellenistic poem. ... The 
authority of a familiar line would add 
persuasion to the writer’s words, and ac- 
count for the somewhat subtle distinction 
between 800. ay. and8w. teX.”. In Theo- 
dotion’s version of Daniel ii. 6, occur the 
words: ... Sdpata Kat Swpeds .. ., 


which represent ym and 775to) 


in the corresponding Aramaic (the Septua- 
gint has another reading) ; the distinction 
between these two is perhaps that the 
former refers to gifts in the ordinary 
sense, while the latter is a gift given in 
return for something done, z.e., a reward ; 
but it cannot be said that the Greek re- 
flects this distinction, though it is worthy 
of note that Philo makes a special dis- 
tinction between them, “inasmuch as the 
latter noun is much stronger than the 
former, and contains the idea of great- 
ness and perfection which is lacking in 
the former; Philo, De Cherub., 25; and 
so De Leg. Alleg., iii. 70, where he ap- 
plies to the latter noun the same epithet 
‘perfect’ as in the Greek of the verse 
before us” (Knowling).—avobév éo- 
wuy: it is a question whether one should 
read: ‘‘ Every good gift . . . from above 
comes down from . . .,” so the Peshitta; 
or “Every good gift . . . is from above, 
coming down from . . .”; Mayor thinks 
that on the whole ‘‘the rhythm and bal- 
ance of the sentence is better preserved 
by separating éort from xataBaivoy” .— 
and TOU TaTpds TGV Hote: 


Cf. on the one hand, Sir. xliii. 9g, KaddAos 
ovpavod, Séfa dotpwv, kdopos dotifLoy, 
év tWioros Kuptos; and, on the other 1 
John i. 5,6 Qcds dds éori kat okotia 
év avT@ ovK éotivy ovdepia. There can 
be no doubt that in the passage before 
us this double meaning of light, literal 
and;spiritual, is meant.—7rapadhay7: 
only here inthe N.T., and in 4 Kings ix, 20 


(Septuagint) ; it is rendered nporaw 
in the Peshitta, a word which is used vari- 
ously of “change,” ‘‘caprice,” and even 
“apostasy” (see Brockelmann, Lez. Syr., 
s.v.). In Greek, according to Mayor, the 
word may be taken ‘‘ to express the con- 
trast between the natural sun, which varies 
its position in the sky from hour to hour 
and month to month, and the eternal 
source of all light”.—tpows arockt- 
agpa: neither of these words is found 
elsewhere in the N.T., and the latter 
does not occur in the Septuagint either ; 
the former is used in the Septuagint of 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
Deut. xxxiil. 14: nat xa? Gpav yevnp- 
dtwv HAlov Tpomay . . .; cf. Job xxxviii. 
33. The meaning of the latter part of 
the verse befor- us is well brought out 
by Luther: ‘“ Bei welchem ist keine Ver- 
anderung noch Wechsel des Lichts und 
Finsterniss”. If, as hinted above, there 
is a connection between this verse and 
the section i. 5-8, the meaning may per- 
haps be expressed thus: When, in answer 
to prayer, God promises the gift of wis- 
dom, it is certain to be given, for He does 
not change; cf. for the thought, Rom. xi. 
20, Gperapédynta yap Ta yapliopara Kal 
q KAfjots TOU Ocod. 

Ver. 18. Again we have a verse with- 
out any connection between what pre- 
cedes or follows; the words tore, &SeA- 
got pov ayarnrot of ver. 1g seem to 
belong to ver. 18. As we have seen, 
ver. 17 most probably contains a quota- 
tion; the possibility of ver. 18 being alsoa 
loose quotation, from some other author, 
should not be lost sight of; it would ex- 
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plain, asin the case of ver. 17, the abrupt 
way in which it is introduced; the tore, 
taken as an indicative, might well imply 
that the writer is referring his readers to 
some well-known writing, much in the 
same way as St. Paul does in Acts xvii. 
28, év atT@ yap Canev Kal Kivodpeba Kat 
éqpev, Os kat Tives TOV Kad” Das aown- 
TOv cipyKkaciv: “rod yap Kal yévos 
éopév”. For the general thought of the 
verse cf. r John iii, 9.—BovAnOets 
Qmwexktnoev was Adyw adrn- 
@etas: this is strongly suggestive of an 
advanced belief in the doctrine of Grace, 
cf. John xv. 16. ovx tpeis pe éEedéEacbe, 
GAN éyo éfeheEdunv vyas. The rare 
word Gmextyoev is, strictly speaking, 
only used of the mother. “It seems 
clear that the phrase has particular refer- 
ence to the creation of man, kat’ eixéva 
HpeTepay Kal Kad” S6polwoiv. This was 
the truth about man which God’s will 
realised in the creation by an act, a 
Aédyos, which was the expression at once 
of God’s will and man’s nature” (Parry). 
—Gwapxyiv Tiva TOV avTov 


KTLOPGTeV: atapxy = FON 
used in reference to the Torah in She- 
moth Rabba, chap. 33; see further below ; 
the picture would be very familiar to Jews; 
just as the new fruits which ripen first 
herald the new season, so those men who 
are begotten Adyw GAnBelas proclaim a 
new order of things in the world of 
spiritual growth; they are in advance of 
other men, in the same way that the first- 
fruits are in advance of the other fruits of 
the season. Rendel Harris illustrates 
this very pointedly from actual life of the 
present day in the East : “ When one’s 
soul desires the vintage or the fruitage 
of the returning summer, chronological 
advantage iseverything. The trees that 
are a fortnight to the fore are the talk 
and delight of the town” (Present Day 


8 reprooeupa A, 13, 68. 


Tew SN. 


Papers, May, 1901, ‘“‘ The Elements of a 
Progressive Church’’). 

Vv. 19-20. Another isolated saying, 
strongly reminiscent of the Wisdom litera- 
ture; the frequent recurrence (see below) 
of words of this import suggests that here 
again the writer is recalling to the minds 
of his hearers familiar sayings. 


Ver. 19. traxds eis Td Gkotoat 
Bpadts cis To AaAqoar: Cf Sir. 
v. II, yivov tayds év &kpodoet wov, Kat 
év paxpobupia bbéyyou amdxptow ; see 
iv. 29, xx. 7. A similar precept is quoted 
in Qoheleth Rabba, v. 5 (Wiinsche) : 
“ Speech for a shekel, silence for two; it 
itis like a precious stone”; cf. Taylor’s 
ed. of Pirge Aboth, p. 25.—BpaSdvs 
eis dpyv: Cf. Eccles. vii. 10(R.V. 9), 
py omevons év wvetpati cov Tov bupod- 
Oat, Str Oupds ev KdAr@ adpdvev ava- 
mavoeTar; see, too, Prov. xvi. 32. Mar- 
goliouth (Expos. Times, Dec. 1893) quotes 
a saying which, according to Moham- 
medan writers, was spoken by Christ: 
“Asked by some how to win Paradise, 


He said: ‘Speak not atall’. They said: 
‘We cannot do this’. He said then: 
‘Only say what is good’.” It must be 


remembered that the Arabs are the most 
foul-mouthed people on earth. 

Ver. 20. dpy% yap, etc. : Man’s 
wrath is rarely, if ever, justifiable; even 
“just indignation ” is too often intermixed 
with other elements; and frequently the 
premisses on which it is founded are at 
fault. Man, unlike God, never knows all 
the circumstances of the case. On the 
subject of anger, see Matt. v. 21, 22, and 
cf. the Expositor, July, 1905, pp. 28 ff. 

Vv. 21-25 form a self-contained section. 
By putting away all impurity the “im- 
planted word” can influence the heart ; 
but it is necessary not only to hear the 
word but also to act in accordance with it. 

Ver. 21. GwoOdpevor: used in 
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Heb. xii. 1 of putting off every weight 
preparatory to “running the race that is 
set before us”; the metaphor is taken 
from the divesting oneself of clothes.— 
pvmwaptla: not elsewhere in the N.T. 


or Septuagint; the Syriac has sdrom 
which is the same word used in Ezek. 


xliv. 6 for the Hebrew FRNA “ abom- 
ination,” meaning that which is abhorrent 
to God; usually it has reference to idol- 
atrous practices, but it occurs a number of 
times in the later literature in reference to 
unchastity, this more especially in Pro- 
verbs. The adjective is used in Zech. iii. 
4 of garments, and cf, Rev. xxii. 11, 
where the meaning is “filthy”. The 
word before us, therefore, probably means 
‘“‘filthiness” in the sense of lustful im- 
purity—_mweptaogelav cakias: not 
merely “excess’’ in the sense of the 
A.V. “superfluity” and the R.V. “over- 
flowing,” because kaxfo in the smallest 
measure is already excess. The phrase 
seems to mean simply “ manifold wicked- 
ness”; this has to be got out of the 
way first before the “implanted word” 
can be received.—év mpavtyte: this 
must refer to the meekness which is the 
natural result of true repentance. Cf. 
Matt. iv. 17, Repent ye, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.—tov épdutov 
Adyov: euguros occurs only here in 
the N.T.; in Wisd. xii. 10 we have, ovx 
Gyvoav STi Tovnpa 7 yéveous adTGY Kal 
éugdutos 7H Kaxla avtrav. Mayor holds 
that the expression must be understood 
as “the rooted word,” z.e., a word whose 
property it is to root itself like a seed in 
the heart, cf. Matt. xiii. 21, ovx exer Se 
pllav év €av7G ; and Matt. xv. 13, waca 
guteta iv otk épitevoey 6 TwaTHp pov 
6 ovpavios éexpiLwOyoerar; and cf. iv. 
Esdr. ix. 31, ‘‘ Ecce enim semino in vobis 
legem meam, et faciet in vobis fructum et 
glorificabimini in eo persaeculum”. The 
meaning ‘rooted word” agrees admirably 
with the rest of the verse, and seems to 
give the best sense, see further below. 
—rdv Svvdpevov cdoat tas 
Wuxyas tpav: Cf.1r Pet.i.g., 1d TéNos 
THs wlorews oornplay  Wuydv. The 


words before us leave the impression that 
those to whom they were addressed could 
not yet be called Christians; macaw 
putapiav Kat mepiocetay Kakias, which 
they are enjoined to put off, implies a 
state far removed from even a moderate 
Christian ideal; and the ‘rooted word,” 
which is able to save their souls, has 
evidently not been received yet. On 
the subject of the “rooted word” being 
able to save souls, see further under 
ver. 22. 

Ver. 22. ytveo@e: perhaps best ex- 
pressed by the German “ Werdet,” though 
Luther does not render itso.—motnrat 
Adyov, Kat, etc.: Taylor quotes an 
appropriate passage from the Babylonian 
Talmud: “On Exod, xxiv. 7 which ends 
(lit.), We will do and we will hear, it is 
written (Shabbath, 88a) that “when 
Israel put we will do before we will hear, 
there came sixty myriads of ministering 
angels, and attached to each Israelite two 
crowns, one corresponding to we will do, 
and the other to we will hear; and when 
they sinned there came down a hundred 
and twenty myriads of destroying angels 
and tore them off” (quoted by Mayor, 
p- 67). The duty of doing as well as 
hearing is frequently insisted upon in 
Jewish writings. See, further, Matt. vii. 
24, etc. As to the precise meaning to be 
attached to Adyos opinions differ ; but the 
mention twice made of heaving the word 
makes it fairly certain that in the first 
instance— whatever further meaning it 
connoted—reference is being made to the 
reading of the Scriptures in the synagogue; 
further, the mention, also twice made, of 
the doing of the word makes it a matter of 
practical certainty that the reference is to 
the Torah, the Law; the fact that Jews 
are being addressed only emphasises this. 
For the attitude of the Jews towards the 
Torah during the centuries immediately 
preceding Christianity and onwards, see 
Oesterley and Box, The Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue, pp. 135-1513 
here it must suffice to say that it was 
regarded as the final revelation of God 
for all time, that it was the means of 
salvation, and that its practice was the 
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1 povov akpoarat SACKLP, Oec. 


Om, A, 13: 


highest expression of loyalty towards 
God. Jews who had from childhood been 
taught to regard the Torah in this light 
would have found it very difficult to dis- 
card the time-honoured veneration ac- 
corded to it, and there was no need to do 
so, seeing the place that Christ Himself 
had given to it (Matt. v. 17-18, vii. 12, 
xl, 5, xix. 17, xxili, 3; Luke x. 26, xvi. 
17, 29), and provided that its teaching in 
general was regarded as preparatory to 
the embracing of Christianity. The in- 
tensely practical writer of this passage 
realised that those to whom he was writ- 
ing must be drawn gently and gradually, 
without unduly severing them from their 
earlier belief, which, after all, contained 
so much which was identical with the 
new faith. The Tovah, which had been 
rooted in their hearts and which was to 
them, in the most literal sense, the word 
of God, was the point of attachment be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity; it was 
utilised by the writer in order to bring 
them to Christ, the “ Word” of Godina 
newer, higher sense. All that he says 
here about the Adyos was actually the 
teaching of the Jews concerning the 
Tovah, the revealed word of God; and 
all that he says was also equally true, 
only in a much higher sense, of the teach- 
ing of Christ, the “Word” of God,— 
this latter, higher conception of the 


“ Word of God,” the S8\9D57D, was one 
with which Hellenistic Jews were quite 
familiar;—what has been said can be 
illustrated thus :— 

In ver. 18 it is said, “Of his own will 
he brought us forth by the word of 
truth”; the Jews taught that they were 
the children of God by virtue of the Torah. 
In ver. 21 it is said, “ Wherefore putting 
away all filthiness . . . receive the rooted 
word”; according to Jewish ideas, purity 
and the Torah were inseparable, it was 
an ancient Jewish belief that the Torah 
was the means whereby lust was annihil- 
ated inaman. In the same verse, the 
expression €udutos Adyos can have a 
two-fold meaning in reference to the 
Tovah ; either it contains an allusion to 
the belief that the Tovah was implanted, 
like Wisdom, in God Himself from the 
very beginning, hence the expression 


VOULY:. 


4 vopov 83. 


aT i, 


q—q Cf. ii. 
14-20; 
Matt. vii. 
24-27 5 

r Rom, ii. 13. 

2 Aliter consiliantes ff. 


5 katavouvTes (sic) hl. 


MWS (“beginning”) used of the 
Torah ; or else the writer is referring to 
the teaching of the Tovah which was 
implanted, and therefore rooted, in every 
Jew from the earliest years. Once more, 
it is said that this word is able to save 
souls. Among the Jews it was an 
axiom that the Tovah was the means of 
salvation; to give but one quotation 
illustrative of this ancient belief, in 
Wajikra Rabba, 29 it is written: 


main sos oo mk PN 


(“Torah is the only way that leadeth 
to life”). And finally, as already re- 
marked, the necessity of being doers as 
well as hearers of the Tovah is a common- 
place in Jewish literature. For many 
illustrations showing the correctness of 
what has been said, see Weber, ¥iidische 
Theologie (and Ed.), pp. 14-38, Bousset, 
Die Religion des Fudenthums (1st Ed.), 
pp. 87-120, the various editions of Midra- 
shim translated by Wiinsche in “ Biblio- 
theca Rabbinica,” and the handy collection 
being issued under the editorship of Fie- 
big, entitled “ Ausgewahlte Mischnatrac- 
tate”. It will have been noticed that all 
that the writer of this passage says about 
Aédyos as applicable to the Law, or Torah, 
is equally‘applicable, only in a much higher 
sense, to Christ; this will be obvious and 
need not be proved by quotations. But 
it is interesting to observe that apparently 
precisely the same thing was done by 
our Lord Himself, as recorded by St. 
John in the fourth Gospel; He adapted 
Jewish teaching on the Torah and ap- 
plied it to Himself; for details of this, 
see Oesterley and Box, of. cit., pp. 139 ff. 
It will be noticed that in our Epistle the 
writer presently goes on to substitute 
vépos (Tovah) for Aéyos, ver. 25; this is 
very significant; the “perfect law of 
liberty,” and the “royal law,” both refer 
to the Torah as perfected by the “ King 
of the Jews”.—wapahoytCépevor 
éavrTovs: i.¢., deceiving the heart, as 
it is expressed in ver. 26; the rebuke 
shows the intimate knowledge on the 
part of the writer of the spiritual state of 
those to whom he is writing. 

Ver.23. otTos éoikev avopl... 
év éodatpq@: With the thought here 
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z iii. 6; Ps. xxxiv. 13 (14 in Heb.); Ps. cxli. 3. 


2Om. ff. 
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4 Pr. ovros KLP, Pesh., Arm., Thl., Oec., rec. 


5—5 In operibus suis ff. 


6 Add 8e CP, Pesh., latt., Copt., Treg. 


“ Add ev upw KL, curss., Thl., Oec., rec. 


8 yaduvov B, 


contained, cf. Pseudo-Cyprian in De duo- 
bus mont., chap. 13: ‘‘Ita me in vobis 
videte, quomodo quis vestrum se videt in 
aquam aut in speculum” (Resch., of. cit., 
p- 35), cf. & Cor. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. ili, 18.— 
Td TWpdTwoTOV THS YEVETEWS at- 
vod: Cf. Jud. xii. 18, mdoas Tas Apeé- 
pas THs yevéoews, “all the days of the 
natural life,” yev. being used of unen- 
during existence; if this is the meaning 
here, it is used “to contrast the reflexion 
in the mirror of the face which belongs to 
this transitory life, with the reflexion, as 
seen in the Word, of the character which is 
being here moulded for eternity” (Mayor). 
In ver. 24, ‘forgetteth what manner of 
man he was” makes it improbable that 
the reference is to the “natural face,” 
because a man would probably have some 
idea as to what his features were like. 
If wpédcwrov is here used in the sense of 
“ personality” (as in Sir. iv. 22, 27, vii. 
6, x. 5, xlii. I, etc.) then the reference 
would perhaps be to a man looking into 
his conscience, z.¢., “the personality at 
its birth,” before he had become sin- 
stained; this being what he was origin- 
ally meant tobe. The Peshitta simplifies 
the matter by omitting tis yevéoews, and 
is followed in this by some minor authori- 
ties.—éodmwrpe: Cf. Sir, xii, Ir... 
Kal €on atTG ds expepaxas eromtpov ; 
and Wisd. vii. 26. 

Ver. 24. KaTevonoev... &mre- 
AyAvOeEV: gnomic aorists, see note on 
averetdev, ver. II. 

Ver. 25. wWapakvwas: in Sir. xiv. 
20 ff. we read, Makdpios avip ds év 
oopig tehevtycer ... 6 Tapaxtarov 
81a. TOV Oup(Swv aris. The word means 
literally to ‘ peep into” with the idea of 
eagerness and concentration, see Gen. 


9 avrov RACKL, Oec., Ti., Treg., WH (altern. reading). 


xxvi. 8; Mayor says that the apa ‘‘ seems 
to imply the bending of the upper part of 
the body horizontally”; if this is so the 
word would be used very appropriately 
of a man poring over a roll of the Torah. 
—eis vépov tédXetov.. .: see 
above ver. 22.—ovK G@kpoaTtys ETt- 
Aynopov7s, etc.: Cf. with this what is 
quoted as a saying of our Lord in the 
Doctrina Addaei: “Thus did the Lord 
command us, that that which we preach 
before the people by word we should 
practise in deed in the sight of all” 
(Resch., of. cit., p. 285). —é@mtdy- 
opov%7s: does not occur elsewhere in 
the N.T., and only very rarely in the 
Septuagint; see Sir. xi. 27, kdkwois Spas 
értAnopoviy jot tpudis.—év TH 
Towunaet avtov: only here in the 
N.T., cf. Sir. xix. 18 (20 in Greek), waca 
codta éBos Kupiov, kal év waon copia 
motnots vopov; and li. 19, kat év moujoes 
pov (BQ read Atpod) SinxprBacdpny 
(this clause does not exist in the Hebrew, 
and is probably a doublet) ; cf. Sir. xvi. 26, 

Vv. 26, 27. Although these verses are 
organically connected with the preceding 
section, they are self-contained, and deal 
with another aspect of religion. While 
the earlier verses, 19b-25, emphasise the 
need of doing as well as hearing, these 
speak of self-control in the matter of the 
tongue. At the same time it must be 
confessed that these verses would stand 
at least equally as well before iii. x f_— 
Sone: the danger of regarding the af- 
pearance of religion as sufficient was the 
greater inasmuch as it was characteristic 
of a certain type of “religious” Jew, cf. 
Matt. vi. I, 2, 5, 16; it must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that this represented 
the normal type; the fact that the need of 
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xxxi. 17-18; Isa. i. 17; Sir. iv. 10; 2 Macc. iii. 10, viii. 28, 30. 


v. 22; 1 John v. 18; Rom. xii. 2. 
i, 17 ; Jude 16, b Mark xi. 22. 


Eph. v. 
20; 1 Cor. 
XV. 24; 
Col. ii. 2. 
¢ Sir. vii. 
35; Matt. 
XXV. 36. 
d—d Job 


e Cf. 2 Pet. iii. 14, fx Tim 


a Deut. i. 17, x. 17; Prov. xxiv. 23; 2 Cor. v. 16; 1 Pet 
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reality in religion is so frequently insisted 
upon by the early Rabbis shows that their 
‘teaching in this respect was the same as 
that of this writer.—0 pyoKdgs: Hatch, 
‘as quoted by Mayor, describes O@pynoxeta 
as “religion in its external aspect, as 
worship or as one mode of worship 
x<ontrasted with another”; this agrees 
exactly with what has just been said. 
OpyoKds does not occur elsewhere in 


the N.T. nor in the Septuagint. — 


xahkivaywyoav: (B reads yaduvov). 
Not found elsewhere in the N.T. or in 
‘the Septuagint; yaduvds is used in Ps. 
xxxl., (Heb. xxxii.) 9 in the Septuagint, as 
~well as in the versions of Aquila and 
Quinta; for the thought cf. Ps. xxxviii. 
(Heb. xxxix.) 2, cxl. (Heb. cxli.) 3, though 
the word is not used in either of these 
dast two passages. Mayor quotes the in- 
teresting passage from Hermas, Mand., 
xii, I. evdeSupévos rhv émbupiav tHv 
ayabiv projoers THY Tovnpav erOuutav 
Kal Xadivayoyyoets adTHv.—y AGaooav 
zavutTov; the reference is to the three- 
fold misuse of the tongue, slander, swear- 
sing and impure speaking; see Eph. v. 3-6. 

Ver. 27. Opnaokxela kabapa... 
avrn éoriv.. .: As illustrating this, 
Dr. Taylor (Expos. Times, xvi. 334) quotes 
the Moipav8pos of Hermes Trismegistos : 
xalt touTé éorw 6 Oeds, TO wav... 
-TouTov Tov Adyov, ® TEKVOV, TMpomKUvEL 
cal Opyokeve. Opyoxeta Se rod Ocot pla 
éorl, ph elvar Kkaxdy. Cf. too, the fol- 
dowing from the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Jos. iv. 6: “The Lord willeth 
-not that those who reverence Him should 
be in uncleanness, nor doth He take plea- 
sure in them that commit adultery, but 
xin those that approach Him with a pure 


7Pr.to A; om. ff. 
10 -Anrars KLP, curss. 


heart and undefiled lips”.—éwidk é 1- 
texs8at dphdavots cai... 
avr@yv: this was reckoned among the 


oon min) “practice of kind- 


nesses,” which are constantly urged in 
Rabbinical writings, e.g., Nedavim, 39), 
40a; Ket., 50a; Sanh., 9b. Cf. too, 
Sir. iv. 10, ylvov édpdavots ws marip, 
Kal Gvtt GvSpos TH NTP avTav. In the 
Apoc. of Petey, § 15, occur these words: 
otto. 8€ Aoav ot TAovTODVTES Kal TO 
ahovT@ avtav mwemo.OdTes Kal py éde- 
Hoavtes Sphavots Kal yypas, GAN’ dye- 
AjoavTes THS EvToOATs TOU Ocod. Cf. 
also the Afoc. of Paul, § 35. 

CHAPTER IJ.—Vy. 1-13 take up again 
the subject of the rich and poor which 
was commenced in i. 9-11. 

Ver.I. po... €xere: the impera- 
tive, which is also found in all the ver- 
sions, seems more natural and more in 
accordance with the style of the Epistle 
than the interrogative form adopted by 
WH.—év wpocwrodAynptytais: 
the plural form is due to Semitic usage, 
like €& aiparwv in John i. 13; cf. Rom. 
ii, 11; Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25.—T}Vv 
alotiv Tov Kuptov.. .: the men- 
tion of the “faith of Christ” is brought 
in in a way which shows that this was a 
matter with which the readers were well 
acquainted. The phrase must evidently 
mean the new religion which Christ 
gave to the world, i.¢., the Christian 
faith 75 56&ns: the intensely Jew- 
ish character of this Epistle makes it 
reasonably certain that the familiar Jew- 
ish conception of the Shekinah is what 
the writer is here referring to. The She- 


kinah (from the root yw “to dwell”) 
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So&ns 5 
3 Autem ff. 


denoted the visible presence of God 
dwelling among men. There are several 
references to it in the N.T. other than in 
this passage, Matt. ix. 7; Luke ii. 9; 
Acts vii. 2; Rom. ix. 4; cf. Heb. ix. 5; 
so, too, in the Targums, ¢.g., in Targ. 
Onkelos to Num. vi. 25 ff. the “face (in 
the sense of appearance or: presence) of 
the Lord” is spoken of as the Shekinah. 
A more materialistic conception is found 
in the Talmud, where the Shekinah ap- 
pears in its relationship with men as one 
person dealing with another ; e.g., in Sota, 
3b, it is said that before Israel sinned 
the Shekinah dwelt with every man sever- 
ally, but that after they sinned it was 
taken away; cf. Sota, 17a, where it is 
said: “Man and wife, if they be deserv- 
ing, have the Shekinah between them”; 
so, too, Pivge Aboth., iii. 3: ‘* Rabbi 
Chananiah ben Teradyon [he lived in the 
second century, A.D.] said, Two that sit 
together and are occupied in words of 
Torah have the Shekinah among them” 
(cf. Matt. xviii. 20); see further Oesterley 
and Box, Op. cit., pp. 191-194. The She- 
kinah was thus used by Jews as an in- 
direct expression in place of God, the 
localised presence of the Deity. ‘In the 
identification of the Shekinah and cognate 
conceptions with the incarnate Christ, ‘a 
use is made of these ideas,’ as Dalman 
says, ‘which is at variance with their 
primary application’. It marks a speci- 
fically Christian development, though 
the way had certainly been prepared 
by hypostatising tendencies” (Box, in 
Hastings’ DCG., ii. 622a). That Christ 
was often identified with the Divine She- 
kinah may be seen from the examples 
given by Friedlander, Patristische und Tal- 
mudische Studien, pp. 62 ff If our inter- 
pretation of 8d here is correct, it will 
follow, in the first place, that the mean- 
ing of the phrase . . . “Inood Xpicrod 
THs S6éns is free from ambiguity, viz., 
“,.. Have faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Shekinah” (literally “the 
glory”); this is precisely the same 
thought that is contained in the words, 


WH read ts. 


4Pr. rnv $2AKLP, curss., Thl., Oec., rec. 


“, .. who being the effulgence of his. 
glory... (Heb. i. 2:3)... And, in the. 
second place, this rendering shows that 
the words are an expression of the Divinity 
of our Lord; cf. Bengel’s note: “tis. 
SéEns: est appositio, ut ipse Christus 
dicatur 4 8é6§”. [Since writing the 
above the present writer finds that Mayor, 
p- 78, refers to Mr. Bassett’s comment. 
on this verse, where the same interpreta- 
tion is given, together with a number of 
O.T. quotations; it seems scarcely pos-. 
sible to doubt that this interpretation is 
the correct one.] 

Ver. 2. ets cuvayoyiyv tpav: 
as the Epistle is addressed to the twelve 
tribes of the Dispersion no particular 
synagogue can be meant here; it isa 

eneral direction that is being given. 
In the N.T. the word is always used of a 
Fewish place of worship; but it is used 
of a Christian place of worship by Her- 
mas, Mand., xi. 9. .. . eis TuVaywyiy 
avSpav Sixatov ... Kal evrevéits yévy- ~ 
Ta. pds Tov Ocdv THs TUVaywyis TOV. 
Gv8peav éxelvwv. Harnack (Expansion 
. .. i, 60) says: “I know one early Chris-. 
tian fragment, hitherto unpublished, which 
contains the expression: Xpiotiavol te 
Kat “lovSato. Xpiotév Spodoyodtvres ”.. 
This latter may well refer to a place of 
worship in which converted Gentiles and 
Jewish-Christians met together. And this. 
is probably the sense in which we must 
understand the use of the word in the 
verse .before us. The Jewish name for- 


the synagogue was FDIS. m3. 


(“house of assembly”); according to 
Shabbath, 32a, the more popular designa-. 


tion was the Aramaic name NOY MD 
(“house of the people”); Hellenistic 
Jews used the term mpocevyy = otkos: 
mpocevxis as well as cvvaywyr}.—a v7 p- 
xpvaodaxturros, etc.: Cf Sir. xi. 
2, ph aivéons avSpa év Kader avTod, Kal. 
pr BddAvEQ GvOpwmov év dpdcer adrod. 
For avip see note on ver. 7. xpugo-. 
SaxtvAvos does not occur elsewhere in 
the N.T. nor in the Septuagint; cf. Luke. 
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1 Prov. iii. 7; Luke xii, 21; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Rev. ii. 9. 


1 Se kat is rendered “autem” by ff. 


2 kat ewtBA. SAKL, Oec., Ti., Treg., rec. 


* Pon post xa8ov 2°B, ff, WH marg. 


3 Add avrw KLP, Vulg., Oec. 


5 Pr. wde S$C2KLP, curss., Thl., Oec., rec. 
S emt B'P, 13, 29, 69, a, c, d, Pesh., Arm., Sah. 


” Add tev rodev A, 13, Vulg., Syrr., Aeth. 


8 Eorum s. 


9 Pr. xa KLP, a, Thl., Oec., rec. B1, //, WH marg. do not make it interrogative. 


10 rov koopov A?C2KLP, a, Pesh.; tov Kkoopov tovtov Aecth., Oec.; ev Tw koopa 
Tovtw 29, Vulg.; pr. ev 27, 43, 64, om. 113. 


XV. 22. Aapapd, probably in reference to 
the fine white garment worn by wealthy 
Jews.—_mwrwyods év puTwapd éoAF- 
TL: pumapds occurs elsewhere in the N.T. 
only in Rev. xxii. rr (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 21) 
and very rarely in the Septuagint, see 
Zech. iii. 3, 4; in the Apoc. of Peter we 
have, in $15, -. . yuvaikes kal Gvdpes 
Pakn purrapa évdeSupevor . . .—There is 
nothing decisive to show whether the 
rich man or the poor man (presumably 
not regular worshippers), who are thus 
described as entering the Synagogue, 
were Christians or otherwise; on the as- 
sumption of an early date for the Epistle 
they might have teen either; but if the 
Epistle be regarded as belonging to the 
first half of the second century non- 
Christians are probably those referred to ; 
but it would be futile to attempt to 
speak definitely here, for a good case can 
be made out for any class of worshipper. 

Ver.3. émuBrAéeWnre: “look upon 
with admiration,” the exact force of the 
word is conditioned by the context; it 


quite expresses the Hebrew YN FTI), 
the meaning of which varies according to 
the context, e.g., in Ps. xxv. 16 (Sept. xxiv. 
16) it is “to look graciously,” in Deut. ix. 
27, to look sternly”.—ct kd0ov Ode 
kas: the reference is to the kind of 
seat rather than to its position; chairs, or 
something corresponding to these, were 
provided for the elders and scribes (cf. 
Matt. xxiii. 6; Mark xii. 39; Luke xi. 43), 
and would no doubt have been offered to 
persons of rank who might enter, while 
the poorer men would sit on the floor, 


which is indeed clearly implied by the 
words wrd 1d tromddidv pov. The 
official who directed people to their seats 


was called the pn (Chazzan) i.e, the 


man who “had charge”; we read of the 
existence of this official in the Synagogue 
within the Temple precints in Jerusalem 
(Yoma, vii. 1). 

Ver. 4. ot StexplOnre év Ear- 
tots: ‘Are ye not divided among your- 
selves”? The Peshitté uses the word 


soonn, the same as that used in Luke 
xi. 17. ‘‘ Every Kingdom divided against 
itself.” The reference in the verse be- 
fore us might be to the class distinctions 
which were thus being made, and which 
would have the effect of engendering envy 
and strife, and thus divisions.—k piTat: 
the Peshitta has the interesting rendering 


NOW (instead of the usual word 


for “judge” $39), which comes from 
the root meaning “‘ to divide ".—8tado- 
yiopav wovnpeav: Cf. Matt. xv. 19, 
éx THs KapSlas epxovTat Siadoy.opol 
movypol: genitive of quality, ‘“ judges 
with evil surmisings,’”’ viz., of breaking 
up the unity of the worshippers by dif 
ferentiating between their worldly status ; 
the writer is very modern! 8.adoyropot 
is generally used in a bad sense, cf. 
Luke v. 21, 22; Rom. i. 21. 

Ver. 5. "Axotoate, adeApot 
pov ayanrnrot: This expression, 
which one would expect to hear rather ina 
vigorous address, reveals the writer as one 
who was also an impassioned speaker ; 
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kal ™ kAnpovdpous THs " Bacudeias! fs ° ernyyelAato” tots dyaTa— 


ob? ot mAovoton 


q v. 6; 1 Cor. xi. 22. 


lemayyedtas SQ*A (cf. Heb. vi. £7). 


2 Pr. o @eos Pesh. 


cf. in the same spirit, the frequent 
GSeApot, and especially, aye viv, iv. 
13, v. i—éfeheEarTo: a very signi- 
ficant term in the mouth of a Jew when 
addressing Jews; cf. Deut. xiv. 1-2, Yiot 
éote Kuplov Tot Oeot tpav . . . Sti ads 
Gytos et Kupiw TO Oe cov, Kal wé efedE- 
Earo Kuptos 6 Oeds cov yeveoOar oe atT@ 
adv aweptovorov ... cf. Acts. xiii. 17; 
I Cor. i. 27. There is an interesting say- 
ing in Chag. 9b where it is said that 
poverty is the quality most befitting 
Israel as the chosen people.—a Tw xods 
TO x60": i.¢., poor in the estimation 
of the world; the reading rod kécpov or 
év tO Kédop.@ Tory loses this point; cf. 
Matt.x. 9; Luke vi. 20—mwAovolovs 
év wlorer: ‘ Oblique predicate” 
(Mayor). Inthe Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Gad. vii. 6 we read: ‘ For 
the poor man, if, free from envy, he pleas- 
eth the Lord in all things, is blessed 
beyond all men” (the Greek text reads 
am\ovtet which Charles holds to be due 
to a corruption in the original Hebrew 


text which reads WR? = 


és éott). See, for the teaching of our 
Lord, Matt. vi. 19; Luke xii. 21. Moris 
is used here rather in the sense of trust 
than in the way in which it is used in 
ii, I.—KANpovepovs THS Paci- 
Aetas: the Kingdom must refer to that 
of the Messiah, see v. 7-9, and Matt. xxv. 
35, Sere of eVAoyypEvot TOD TaTpds Lov 
KAnpovopyoate THY Hroacpevny Uptv 
Bacidrelay ard KataBodts Kéopov, but 
not Matt. v. 3 which treats of a different 
subject. It is of importance to remember 
that the Messianic Kingdom to which 
reference is made in this verse was orig- 
inally, among the Jews, differentiated 
from the “‘ future life” which is apparently 
referred to in i, 12, ... Anprberar tov 
otépavoy Tis Cwijs, dv.emnyyelAato Tots 
ayardow avrév. There was a distinc- 
tion, fundamentally present, though later 
on confused, in Jewish theology, between 
the “Kingdom of Heaven” over which 
God reigns, and that of the Kingdom of 
Israel over which the Messiah should 
reign, An integral part of the Messianic 
hope was the doctrine of a resurrection 


pakapig= 


3 ovxt ACI, a, c, 69, 180. 


(cf. Isa. xxiv. 10; Dan. xii. 2). This first. 
assumed definite form, apparently, under 
the impulse of the idea that those who 
had suffered martyrdom for the Law 
(Torah) were worthy to share in the 
future glories of Israel. In the crudest 
form of the doctrine the resurrection was 
confined to the Holy Land—those buried 
elsewhere would have to burrow through 
the ground to Palestine—and to Israel- 
ites. And the trumpet-blast which was 
to be the signal for the ingathering of 
the exiles would also arouse the sleeping, 
dead (cf. Berachoth, 15b, 4 Esdras iv. 
23 ff.;- 4 Cor.. xv. 525.1) Dhesssjav-sn0)s 
According to the older view, the Kingdom 
was to follow the resurrection and judg- 
ment; but the later and more widely held 
view was that a temporary Messianic 
Kingdom would be established on the 
earth, and that this would be followed 
by the Last Judgment and the Resurrec- 
tion which would close the Messianic 
Era. This was to be followed by a new 
heaven and a new earth. In the eschat- 
ological development which took place 
during the first century B.c. Paradise 
came to be regarded as the abode of the 
righteous and elect in an intermediate- 
state; from there they will pass to the 
Messianic Kingdom, and then, after the 
final judgment they enter heaven and 
eternal life. In our Epistle there are 
some reflections of these various concep- 
tions and beliefs, but they have entered 
into a simpler and more spiritual phase. 
That the reference in the verse before us 
is to the Messianic Kingdom seems in- 
dubitable both on account of the mention 
of the ‘‘Lord Jesus Christ” (Messiah}, 
with which the section opens, showing 
that the thought of our Lord was in the 
mind of the writer, and because of the 
mention of the ‘‘ Kingdom,” and also on 
account of the direct mention of the com- 
ing of the Messiah as Judge, later on in 
v. 7-9. And if this is so then we may 
perhaps see in the words 6 eds é&eAéEato 
a reference to Christ. 

Ver. 6. ATtpadoate: Cf, though 
in an entirely different connection, Sir. 
X. 23, ov Sikavoy atipdoar wraxdov cvve- 
téy (Sixavov is absent in the Hebrew) = 
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cf. Jer. vii. 10; Mal. i. x1. 


lypas SIA, 19, 20, 65, Ti. 
3 «at A, c, 13, Syrhk, Aeth. 


the R.V. ‘‘ dishonoured ” accurately repre- 
sents the Greek, but the equivalent 
Hebrew word would be better rendered 
“despised” which is what the A.V. has. 
‘ Dishonouring ” would imply the with- 
holding of a right, “despising” would 
be rather the contempt accorded to the 
man because he was poor. There can 
be little doubt that it is the former which 
is intended here, but the idea of the latter 
must also have been present.—ovy of 
wrtotoror kKaTadvvactevovgdgly 
tp@v: the rich here probably refer to 
wealthy Jews, though it does not follow 
that “ there could have been no question 
of vich Fews if the city and the temple 
had fallen” (Knowling), for the Epistle 
was addressed to Jews of the Dispersion, 
the bulk of whom were not affected, as 
far as their worldly belongings were con- 
cerned, by the Fall of Jerusalem. On 
the other hand, the possibility of the 
reference being to rich Jewish-Christians, 
or Gentile-Christians, cannot be dis- 
missed off-hand, for on the assumption of 
a late date for the Epistle it is more 
likely that these would be meant. The 
writer is taxing his hearers both with bad 
treatment accorded to the poor, as well 
as pusillanimity with regard to the rich. 
The word katadvy. only occurs once 
elsewhere in the N.T., Acts x. 38,... 
mdvras TOUS KaTadvvacTevopevous U1rd 
tov StaBddov; but fairly frequently in 
the Septuagint, e.g., Am. viii, 4; Wisd. 
ii. 10, xv. 14. The accusative tpas, 
which is the ‘reading of $A, etc., is in 
accordance with the frequent usage of 
the Septuagint, where karaduv. often 
takes an accusative instead of the geni- 
tive.—atrot: ‘‘ The pronoun airés is 
used in the nominative, not only with the 
meaning ‘self’ when attached to a sub- 
ject, as in classical Greek, but also when 
itself standing for the subject, with a less 
amount of emphasis, which we might 
render ‘he for his part,’ or ‘it was he 
who,’ as in the next clause; it is disputed 
whether it does not in some cases lose 
its emphatic force altogether, as in Luke 
xix. 2, xxiv. 31” (Mayor). €AKovgu.v: 
See Matt. x. 7, 18. Cf. Acts xvi. 19, 


2 avrou kat Ss. 


4 emukexAnOev Cl. 


- . . emtAaBdpevor Tov Matov Kal Tov 
Zidav cidkvoay eis THy dyopay él Tovs 
a&pxovras.—k piety pra: Cf. 1 Cor. vi.2, 
4, either Jewish (cf. the Peshitta rendering 


$3" FD) tribunals or Gentile ones. 


Ver. 7, BrXaodynpodtorr: for the 
force of the word cf. Sir. iii. 16, as 
BAdodypos 6 éyxatadimav (the Greek 
is certainly wrong here, the Hebrew has 


rip, “he that despiseth”) warépa. 
Cf. Rom. ii. 24, 73 dvopa rod Oeod 8 
tpads BAaodypetrar év tots eOvecwv (Isa. 
lil. 5) ; the word in the N.T. is sometimes 
general in its application, of evil speaking 
with regard to men (in the Afoc. of Peter 
the phrase, ot BAardynpotvres Thy 68dv 
THs Stxarootvyns occurs twice, 7, 13); at 
other times, specifically with reference to 
God or our Lord.—t6 kaddv dvopa 
TO éEwtkAnOev ed tpas: the name 
here (especially in view of kaAdév) must be 
Jesus” (Saviour), for the Jews would not 
be likely to have blasphemed the name of 
“Christ” (Messiah) ; in Acts iv. 10-12 it is 
alsothenameof “Jesus,” concerning which 
St. Peter says: Neither is there any other 
name under heaven, that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved. to émuh. 
éd. tp. is a Hebraism, in Am, ix. 12 we 


have: ompby sys sp) TWN» 
which the R.V. renders (incorrectly) : 
‘“‘which are called by my name,” it 
should be: ‘‘Over whom my name was 
called,” as rendered by the Septuagint, 
excepting that it repeats itself unneces- 
sarily, éf’ ots émixéxAnTra Td dvond pou 
ém avrovs. The Peshitta, too, has, 


YOST SIV NOW so that the 


R.V. rendering here is incorrect, though 
the margin has ‘which was called 
upon you”. The idea which the phrase 
expresses is very ancient; a possession 
was known by the name of the pos- 
sessor (originally always a god), this 
was the name which was pronounced 
over, or concerning, the land; in the 
same way, a slave was known under the 
name of his master, it was the name 
under whose protection he stood, And 
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so also different peoples were ranged 
under the names of special gods; this 
usage was the same among the Israelites, 
who stood under the protection of Jahwe 
—the name and the bearer were of course 
not differentiated. This, too, is the mean- 
ing here; it does not mean the name 
that they bore, or were called by, but the 
name under whose protection they stood, 
and to which they belonged. Parallel to 
it was the marking of cattle to denote 
ownership. (See, in reference to what 
has been said, Deut. xxviii. 10; 2 Sam. 
xii. 28; Jer. vii. 10). In the passage be- 
fore us there is not necessarily any refer- 
ence to Baptism, though it is extremely 
probable that this is so; Mayor quotes 
Hermas, Sim. ix. 16, mplv hopéoat Tov 
avOpwmrov Td Svopa TOU Yiod Tov Ocod 
vexpds éotiv* Stav S¢ AdBy Thy odpay- 
t8a (baptism) amotiferat tiv véexpwow 
kal. dvadapBaver tTHy Lwojv. Resch (op 
cit. p. 193) quotes a very interesting pass- 
age from Agathangelus, chap. 73, in 
which these words occur: . . . Kal eitrav 
Sti Td Svopd pou emiKeKAnTar ed’ dpas, 
kal tpeis éoré vads THs VedtHTds pov. 
In the passage before us, the omission 
of all mention of the name, which would 
have come in very naturally, betrays 
Jewish usage; as Taylor truly remarks 
(Pirge Aboth., p. 66): “A feeling of 
reverence leads the Jews to avoid, as far 
as possible, all mention of the Names of 
God. This feeling is manifested .. . in 
their post-canonical literature, even with 
regard to less sacred, and not incom- 
municable Divine names. In the Talmud 
and Midrash. and (with the exception of 
the Prayer Books) in the Rabbinic writ- 
ings generally, it is the custom to abstain 
from using the Biblical names of God, 
excepting in citations from the Bible; 
and even when Elohim is necessarily 
brought in, it is often intentionally mis- 
spelt...” It should be noted that this 
phrase only occurs once elsewhere in the 
N.T., and there in a quotation from the 
O.T., quoted by St. James in Acts xy. 
7. 


Ce 


Ver. 8. pévror: “nevertheless ” ; 
there is a duty due to all men, even the 
rich are to be regarded as ‘“‘ neighbours,” 
for the precept of the Law, “‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself” (Lev. xix. 
18), applies to all men._v dé pov Bact- 
AuKév: “There is no difficulty in the 
anarthrous vépos being used (as below, iv. 
11) for the law of Christ or of Moses on 
the same principle that BaotAevs could be 
used for the King of Persia, but the addi- 
tion of an anarthrous epithet should not 
have been passed over without comment, 
as it has been by the editors generally” 
(Mayor). The reference is to the Torah, 
as is obvious from the quotation from 
Lev. xix. 18, and therefore BaotAukév—if 
this was the original reading—must refer 
to God, not (in the first instance) to 
Christ; the Peshitta reads: ‘‘ the law of 
God”.—reXetTe: in Rom. ii. 27 we 
have the phrase vépov tedette.—THY 
ypaoyv: cf. 1 Cor. xv. 3 Kata Tas 
ypaddas. Ona papyrus belonging to the 
beginning of the Christian era, the phrase 
Kata Thy ypadry is used in a legal sense 
in reference to a contract, 7.e., something 
that is binding (Deissmann, Neue Bibelst., 
p. 78). When used in reference to the 
Torah, as here, it was of particular signi- 
ficance to Jews who, as the “people of 
God” were bound by the Covenant.— 
KaAGs wovrette: Cf. Acts xv. 29; 2 
Pet dEQs 

Ver. 9. TWpocTwToAnpTTeite: 
see note on ii. 1; the word does not occur 
elsewhere in the N.T. nor in the Septu- 
agint; cf. Lev. xix. 15; Deut. xvi. 19.— 
Gpaptiav épyaleo Ge: the strength 
ot the expression is intended to remind 
his hearers that it is wilful, conscious 
sin of which they will be guilty, if they 
have this respect for persons on account 
of their wealth. It is well to bear in 
mind that the conception of sin among the 
Jews was not so deep as it became in the 
light of Christian teaching.—é Ae y x 6 p= 
evot: 2.e., by the words in Lev. xix. 15., 
pH Oaupdons mpdcwmov Suvicrov.— 
wapaBadrar: the verb mapaBatve 
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Pet. i.10; 
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~ a A C4 ny 
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1 Qui ff. 2 Autem Vulg, 


from 
Exod. xx. 


13,14; cf. Deut. v. 17, 18. ei. 25. 
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7 wouxevorers L. 
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5 evrras A. 


10 arooratys A. 


‘precisely expresses the Hebrew 9 
“to cross over”; cf. Rom, ii. 25,27; 
‘Gal. ii. 18; Heb. ii. 2; ix. 15, and see 
Matt. xv. 2, 3. To cross over the line 
~which marks the ‘‘ way” is to become a 
‘transgressor. 


_ Ver. 10. tTyHpyon: THpetv is used 
here with a force precisely corresponding 


‘to the Hebrew “\yytt} when used in re- 
ference to the Law, or a statute, the 
Sabbath, etc. ; the idea is that of guard- 
ang something against violation.—7 Tt a- 
toy dé év evel: wratewv = the Hebrew 


bi, “to stumble over” something; 
‘the picture is that of a rapaBdtys stum- 
‘bling over the border which marks the 
way; cf. the oft-used expression in 
Jewish writings of making a “hedge” or 
**fence” around the Torah, e.g., Pirge 
Aboth., i. 1. With the verse before us 
cf. Sir, xxxvil. 12,... dv Gy émtyvds 
cuvTnpovyta évToAds ... Kal éay wra- 
dons ovvadyyjoer oor, and ver. I5 Kat 
émi mao. TovTois SenOyrr “Yipiorov tva 
ev0dvy ev Gnbeta thy 686v cov.—éyv 
évt: usedin a pregnant sense, “in one 
matter” or “in any single point”.— 
yéyovev wavtTwv évoxos: While 
there are a certain number of passages in 
Rabbinical writings which are in agree- 
‘ment with this teaching (e.g., Bemzdbar 
Rabb., ix.on Num. v. 14; Shabbath, 70b ; 
Pesikta, 50a; Horaioth, 8b; quoted by 
Mayor), there can be no doubt that the 
predominant teaching was in accordance 
-with the passage quoted by Taylor (in 
Mayor, op. cit., p. 89) from Shemoth 
Rabb. xxv. end: “The Sabbath weighs 
against all the precepts’; as Taylor 
‘goes on to say: “If they kept it, they 
were to be reckoned as having done all; 
if they profaned it, as having broken all”. 


6—6 Transp. C, 69, Syrhk, Arm., Thl. 
8—8 Transp. 15, 70, Arm.; -oeis K, Thl.; -ons LP. 


Rashi teaches the same principle. This 
is quite in accordance with the Jewish 
teaching regarding the accumulation of 


TYND (“ commandments,” 7.e., observ- . 
ances of the Law); a man was regarded 
as “righteous” or “evil” according to 


the relative number of FAA ANYD or evil 
deeds laid to his account; the good were 
balanced against the bad; according as to 
which of the two preponderated, so was 
the man reckoned as among the righteous 
or the wicked (see the writer's article in 
the Expositor, April, 1908, “‘ The Parable 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard”).— 
adyvtwv is equivalent to all the precepts 
of the Torah. For évoyos cf. Matt. xxvi. 
66; 1 Cor. xi. 27; Gal. ili. 10; see also 
Deut. xxvii. 26, and Resch, op. cit., p. 47. 

Ver. Il. ph porxevons, etc.: for 
the order of the seventh commandment 
preceding the sixth, cf. the Septuagint 
(Exod. xx. 13, 14), and Luke xviii. 20; 
Rom. xiii. 9. With this mention of 
adultery and murder together should be 
coinpared §§ 9, 10 of the Apoc of Peter ; 
in the former section the punishment of 
adulterers is described, in the latter that 
of murderers, while in § rz mention is 
made of the children who were the victims 
of murder. Possibly it is nothing more 
than a coincidence, but the fact is worth 
drawing attention to that in the Afoc. of 
Petey (or, more strictly, in the extant 
remains of this) the punishment is des- 
cribed only of those who had been guilty 
of evil speaking (blasphemy), adultery, 
murder, and the wealthy who had not had 
pity upon widows and orphans. These 
are the sins upon which special stress is 
laid in our Epistle; other sins receive 
only incidental mention. 

Ver. 12. ottTws Aadetre kat 
ottws wovette: When one thinks of 
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the teaching of our Lord in such passages 
as Matt. v. 22, 28, where sinful feelings 
and thoughts are reckoned as equally 
wicked with sinful words and acts, itis a 
little difficult to get away from the im- 
pression that in the verse before us the 
teaching is somewhat inadequate from the 
Christian, though not trom the Jewish, 
point of view.—81ta vopov édhevd- 
eptas: See above i. 22, 25, and cf. 
John vii. 32-36.—péAAovTeEs Kpive- 
o 0a: cf. ver. 7, 8, and especially ver. 
Q, 80d 6 KpiThs mpd Tav Oupav EotyKev. 

Ver. 13. f yap kploisavédeos, 
etc.: Cf. Matt. v. 7, vii. 1, xviii. 28 ff, 
xxv. 41 ff. For the form avéAeos see 
Mayor,inloc. The teaching occurs often 
in Jewish writings, ¢.g., Sir. xxviii. 1, 2, 6 
éxdikav mapa Kuptov evpyoer éxdixnow, 
kal Tas Gpaptias avitod SiaoTypLav 
Stacrnpioe. aes adlkynpa Td wAnolor 
gov, kal TéTe SenPévros cov ai dpaptiar 
gov AvOyoovra, Test. of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Zeb. viii. 1-3 : “‘ Have, there- 
fore, yourselves also, my children, com- 
passion towards every man with mercy, 
that the Lord also may have compassion 
and mercy upon you. Because also in 
the last days God will send His compas- 
sion on the earth, and wheresoever He 
findeth bowels of mercy He dwelleth in 
him. For in the degree in which a man 
hath compassion upon his neighbours, in 
the same degree hath the Lord also upon 
him” (Charles) ; cf. also vi. 4-6. Shab- 
bath, 1276: “ He who thus judges others 
will thus himself be judged”. Jbid., 
151b: “He that hath mercy on his 
neighbours will receive mercy from 
heaven ; and he that hath not mercy 
on his neighbours will not receive mercy 
from heaven”. Cf. also the following 
from Ephraem Syrus, Ofp., 1. 30£ (quoted 
by Resch. of. cit., p. 197): Kal paxdpror 
oi éXerjoavres, St. exet ehenPyjcovrar: 
kal ovat tots pi éAXejoaoiv, ST. ovK 
éhenPyjoovTat.—morujaarvre: this use 


6Qm. to BC}, Arm., Tregmg; WH. 


of wovetv is common in the Septuagint: 
and corresponds to the Hebrew FRY; 


it is often used with FOpq (“kindness”). 
—KaTakavxatav: “triumphs over”. 

Vv. 14-26. On this section see Intro- 
duction IV.,§ 2. There are a few points. 
worth drawing attention to, in connection 
with the subject treated of in these verses,, 
before we come to deal with the passage: 
in detail: (1) wiotis here means nothing 
more than belief in the unity of God, cf. 
ver. 20 Ta Saindvia mioTevovoiv .. . 5 
this is a very restricted use of the word, 
both according to Hebrew and Greek 


usage. The Hebrew PJD})ON means. 
primarily “ faithfulness,” ‘“ steadfastness,” 
“reliability,” and is used in reference to 
God quite as much as in reference to: 
men. This is also the force of the verb 


yor ; it is only in the Hiph‘al that 


the meaning “ to believe in,” in the sense 
of “to trust,” arises. The use of miotts- 
in the Septuagint varies; mostly it cor- 


responds to FUDIDN, but not infre-. 
quently this latter is rendered &An@efa, 
é.g-) Psa. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 34, 50, xcvii. 
(xcvili.) 3, though in each of these cases 
Aquila and Quinta render wiotts. In 
Sir. xli, 16, wiorts is the rendering of the 


Hebrew FAN (“truth”), while in xlv. 


4, xlvi. 15 it corresponds to FAN 
in the sense of “reliability”. In Sir. 


xxxvii. 26 the Greek is obviously corrupt, 
mtotis stands there for the Hebrew 


TNAS (“glory”), which is clearly more 
correct. But the most interesting pas- 
sage on the subject in Sir. from our 
present point of view is xv. 15 : éav 0éAyqs, 
cuvTnpyces évtoAds, kal wiotw Toln- 
oat evdoxias; of which the Hebrew 


is: TNO ai mn Yann ON 
ED Mwy 


TIVOND (If it 


e thy will thou dost observe the 
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commandment, and it is faithfulness to 
do His good pleasure”; the context 
shows that it is a question here of man’s 
free-will). Here mtoris is used in a dis- 
tinctly higher sense than in the passage 
of our Epistle under consideration. In 
so far, therefore, as wiotis is used in the 
restricted sense, as something which de- 
mons as well as men possess, it is clear 
that the subject is different from that 
treated by St. Paul in Romans; and 
therefore the comparison so often made 
between the two Epistles on this point 
is not @ propos. (2) That which gave 
the occasion for this section seems to 
have been the fact that, in the mind of 
the writer, some of the Jewish converts 
had gone from one extreme to another 
on the subject of works. Too much 
stress had been laid upon the efficacy 
of works in their Jewish belief; when 
they became Christians they were in 
danger of losing some of the excellences 
of their earlier faith by a mistaken sup- 
position that works, not being efficacious 
per se (which so far was right) were there- 
fore altogether unnecessary, and that the 
mere fact of believing in the unity of 
God was sufficient. Regarded from this 
point of view, there can, again, be no 
question of a conflict with Pauline teach- 
ing as such. The point of controversy 
was one which must have agitated every 
centre in which Jews and Jewish-Chris- 
tians were found. In this connection it 
is important to remember that the “ faith 
of Abraham” was a subject which was 
one of the commonplaces of theological 
discussion both in Rabbinical circles as 
well as in the Hellenistic School of 
Alexandria; regarding the former, see the 
interesting passage from the Midrashic 
work, Mechilta, quoted by Box in Hast- 
ings’ D.C.G., ii. 5686. The error of run- 
ning from one extreme into another, in 
matters of doctrine, is one of those things 
too common to human nature for the 
similarity of language between this 
Epistle and St. Paul’s writings in deal- 
ing with the subject of faith and works 
to denote antagonism between the two 
writers. (3) The passage as a whole 
betrays a very strong Jewish standpoint ; 
while it would be too much to say that it 
could not have been written by a Chris- 
tian, it is certainly difficult to understand 


how, ¢.g., ver. 25 could have come from 
the pen of a Christian. (4) It is neces- 
sary to emphasise the fact that this pas- 
sage cannot be properly understood with- 
out some idea of the subject of the Jewish 
doctrine of works which has always played 
a supremely important part in Judaism; 
for this, reference must be made to IV., 
§ 2 of the Introduction, where various 
authorities are quoted. 

Ver. 14. ti rd SgeXoOs: B stands 
almost alone in omitting +é here; in 
1 Cor. xv. 32, the only other place in the 
N.T. where the phrase occurs é is in- 
serted. A somewhat similar phrase oc- 
curs in Sir. xli. 14, ... tls ddedla év 
dpdortépois ; the abruptness of the words 
betrays the preacher.—_@8SeAgot pov: 
a characteristic mode of address in this 
Epistle. With a8eAdds cf. OPT in 
Rabbinical literature. — €épyoa : = the 
Hebrew PYNY (literally “ command; 
ments,” .é., fulfilling of commandments) : 
see Introduction IV., § 2—mtortts. 
i.e. as expressed in the Shema‘ (Deut. vi, 
4 ff.) : “ Hear O Israel, the Lord our God, 
the Lord is One...”; this was the 
fundamental tenet of the Jewish faith, 
and that it is this to which reference is 
made, and not the Christian faith, is 
obvious from ver. 19 which contains the 
essence of the Shema.—ocdoaat: the 
belief in the efficacy of works among 
the Jews has always been very strong; 
the following quotations express the 
traditional teaching of Judaism on the 
subject: ‘‘He that does a good work in 
this world, in the world to come his good 
work goes before him;” Sota, 36, in 
Kethuboth, 67b we have the following : 
“’ When Mar Ukba lay a-dying, he asked 
for his account; it amounted to 7000 
Zuzim (i.¢., this was the sum-total of his 
almsgiving). Then he cried out. ‘The 
way is far, and the provision is small’ 
(i.e., he did not think that this sum would 
be sufficient to ensure his justification in 
the sight of God, and thus gain him salva- 
tion) ; so he gave away half of his fortune, 
in order to make himself quite secure.” 
Again, concerning a righteous man who 
died in the odour of sanctity, it is said, in 
Tanchuma, Wayyakel, i. : “ How much 
alms did he give, how much did he study 
the Torah, how many Mitzvoth (i.¢., 
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‘commandments,’ see above) did he ful- 
fil! He will rest among the righteous,” 
It is also said in Baba Bathra toa, that 
God placed the poor on earth in order to 
save rich men from Hell; the idea, of 
course, being that opportunities for doing 
Mitzvoth were thus provided. In a 
curious passage in the Testament of 
Abraham,-chap. xvi., it is said that Than- 
atos met Abraham and told him that he 
welcomed the righteous with a pleasant 
look and with a salutation of peace, but 
the sinners he confronted with an angry 
and dark countenance; and he said that 
the good deeds of Abraham had become 
a crown upon his (Thanatos’) head. 
In Wisdom, iv. 1 we have, .. . dBavacta 
yap éotw év pyypy avtis (aperis), 
St. kal mapa OG ywooketar Kal wapa 
&vOpwmos. Cf. Enoch ciii. 1-4. 

Ver. 15. In accordance with the very 
practical nature of the writer, he now 
proceeds to give an illustration of his 
thesis which is bound to appeal; he must 
have been a telling preacher.—éav: the 
addition of 8é is fairly well attested, but 
the reading of BX§ where it is omitted is 
to be preferred. a SeA py: the specific 
mention of ‘sister’ here is noteworthy; 
it is the one point in this passage which 
suggests distinctively Christian influence. 
This is apparently the only place in the 
Bible in which “sister” is mentioned in 
this special connection.—yvpvolt: Cf. 
Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, Zeb. vii. 
1-3; “I saw a man in distress through 
nakedness in winter-time, and had com- 
passion upon him, and stole away a gar- 
ment secretly from my father’s house 
(another reading is ‘my house’), and 
gave it to him who was in distress. Do 
you, therefore, my children, from that 
which God bestoweth on you, show com- 
passion and mercy without hesitation to 
all men, and give to every man with a 
good heart. And if you have not the 
wherewithal to give to him that needeth, 
have compassion for him in bowels of 
mercy” (Charles). Of course it is not 
literal nakedness that is meant in the 
passage before us; in the case of men 


the Hebrew OY) (= yupvds), while 
often used in a literal sense, is also fre- 


2 evarer SOI. 
5 yraye C! vid, 63. 


quently used in reference to one who was 
not wearing a FSMD (= x'Tév) and thus 
appeared only in OND, “ under-gar- 
ments,” see Am. ii. 6; Isa. xx. 2 f.; Job 
xxii. 6, xxiv. 7-10. In the case of women, 


the reference is likewise to the FUJF\D; 
though in this case the garment was both 
longer and fuller than that of men; at 
the same time, it is improbable that the 
“‘ sister” would have appeared without a 
veil, unless, indeed, we are dealing with a 
venue which is altogether more Western ; 
this is a possibility which cannot be 
wholly excluded.—Aetmwdpevor: must 
be taken with trdpxwovv as the addition 
of ecw is poorly attested.—édnpepov 
tpodrs: “the food for the day”; the 
words express the dire necessity of those 
in want. Cf. Matt. vi. 11, Tov aprov 
TpOv Tov emLovctoy Sos jpiv opepov, 
and Nestle’s note on émtovo.os in Hast- 
ings’ D.C.G., ii. 58a. épypepos does not 
occur elsewhere in the N.T. or the Septu- 
agint. 

Ver.16. trdyete, Oeppaiverbe, 
xoptalea@e: these words do not 
seem to be spoken in irony; this is clear 
from the ti 76 6geos. They are spoken 
in all seriousness, andit is quite possible 
that those whom the writer is. addressing 
were acting upon a mistaken application 
of Christ’s words in Matt. vi. 25 ff., Be not 
anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. ... Be not 
therefore anxious, saying, What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed? For 
after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek ; for your Heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things. It 
was entirely in accordance with their idea 
of ators that these people should leave 
to their Heavenly Father what, according 
to both Jewish and Christian teaching, 
it was their duty todo.—py Sate Se: 
“The plural is often used after an in- 
definite singular” (Mayor)—ra ému- 
TH Serva TOU oSparTos: only here in 
the N.T., but often found in classical 
writers; Mayor gives instances.—t i +8 
6 eos: inthe earlier passage in which 
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° Om. 68, ff. 
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this phrase occurs there is no question of 
irony, it is a direct fallacy which is being 
combated ; in this verse, too, the writer 
is correcting a mistaken idea, this comes 
out clearly in the next verse. 


Ver. 17. ottTws kat  ThloTLs 
. » «: just as faith without works is dead, 
so this spurious, quiescent charity, which 
is content to leave all to God without any 
attempt at individual effort, is worthless. 
—Kxa@ éavTyv: the Vulgate in semet- 
ipsa brings out the force of this; such 
faith is, in its very essence, dead; cf. the 
Peshitta. 

Ver. 18.—a&AN Epet Tis: these 
words, together with the argumentative 
form of the verses that follow, imply that 
a well-known subject of controversy is 
being dealt with. ’AAN’ épet tis is a 
regular argumentative phrase, used of an 
objection. ‘ Instead of the future the 
optative with év would be more common 
in classical Greek, but the latter form is 
rather avoided by the Hellenistic writers, 
occurring only eight times in the N.T,,— 
thrice in Luke, five times in Acts” 
(Mayor).—é€xeus: the interrogative here 
suggested by WH does not commend 
itself, as the essence of the argument is 
the setting-up of two opposing and 
definite standpoints Kayo: In the 
N.T. Kat “often coalesces with éyé (and 
its oblique cases), éket, éxetQev, Exetvos, 
and év; but there are many exceptions, 
and especially where there is distinct co- 
ordination of éyé with another pronoun 
or a substantive. There is much division 
of evidence” (WH, The N.T. in Greek, 


Il. App., p. 145).—8et&dv pou ray 
mlotiv oov...: wiotis is not used 
quite consistently by the writer; faith 
which requires works to prove its exist- 
ence is not the same thing which is 
spoken of in the next verse as the posses- 
sion of demons; the difference is graphic- 
ally illustrated in the account of the 
Gadarene demoniac; in Luke viii. 28 the 
words, What have I to do with thee, 
Fesus, thou Son of the Most High God, 
express a purely intellectual form of faith, 
which is a very different thing from the 
attitude of mind implied in the words 
which describe the whilom demoniac, as, 
sitting, clothed and in his right mind, at 
the feet of Fesus (ver. 35).—With the 
whole verse cf. Rom. iii. 28, iv. 6. 

Ver. 19. ot miaotevers OTL Els 
éaotiv 6 0eds: Cf. Mark xii. 29, 1 Cor. 
viii. 4,6; Eph. iv. 6. The reading varies, 
see critical note above; the interrogative 
is unsuitable, see note on éxews in the 
preceding verse. Somewhat striking is 
the fact that the regular and universally 
accepted formula (whether Hebrew or 
Greek) among the Jews is not adhered 
to; the Septuagint of Deut. vi. 4, which 
corresponds strictly to the original, runs: 
Kupios 6 Qeds hpdv Kupios els éori, 
and this is also the exact wording in Mark 
xii. 29, The stress laid on Kupuos ( = 


—75) in the original is very pointed, 
the reason being the desire to emphasise 
the name of Jahwe as the God of Israel 
(note the omission of the article before 
Kuptos) ; it sounded a particularistic note. 
The elimination of Kvpios in the verse 
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before us, and the emphatic position of 
6 @Oeéds,, is most likely intentional, and 
points to a universalistic tendency, such 
as is known to have been a distinctive 
characteristic of Hellenistic Judaism. To 
Jews of all kinds belief in the unity of 
God formed the basis of faith; this unity 
is expressed in what is called the Shema‘ 
(Deut. vi. 4 ff.), z.e., “Hear,” from the 
opening word of the passage referred to; 
strictly speaking, it includes Deut. vi. 
4-9, xi. 13-21; Num. xv. 37-41, though 
originally it consisted of the one verse, 
Deut. vi. 4. From the time of the Exile, 
according to Berachoth, i. 1, the recita- 
tion of the Shema‘ every morning and 
evening became the solemn duty of all 
true Jews. To the present day it is the 
confession of faith which every Jew 
breathes upon his death-bed. It is said 
of Rabbi Akiba, who suffered the martyr’s 
death, that he breathed out at the last 
the word “One” in reference to the 
belief in the Unity of God as contained 
in the Shema‘ (Ber., 616). A few in- 
stances may be given from Jewish litera- 
ture in order to show the great import- 
ance of and honour attaching to the 
Shema‘: ‘‘ They cool the flames of Gehin- 
nom for him who reads the Shema‘” 
(Ber., 15); ‘‘ Whoever reads the Shema‘ 
upon his couch is as one that defends 
himself with a two-edged sword” (Meg., 
3a); it is saidin Ber., i, § 2, that to him 
who goes on reading the Shema‘ after the 
prescribed time no harm will come; in 
Suk., 42a, it is commanded that a father 
must teach his son to read the Shema‘ as 
soon as he begins to speak. The very 
parchment on which the Shema‘ is written 
is efficacious in keeping demons at a 
distance.—The single personality of God 
is frequently insisted upon in the O.T., 
Targums, and later Jewish literature; in 
the latter this fundamental article was 
sometimes believed to be impugned by 
Christian teaching concerning God, and 
we therefore find passages in which this 
latter is combated (see, on this, Oesterley 
and Box, of. cit., p. 155); inthe Targums 
all anthropomorphisms are avoided, since 
‘they were considered derogatory to the 
Divine Personality. We must suppose 
that it was owing to this intense jealousy 


s Judg. ix. 4 (Sept.); 1 Cor. xv. 36; cf. 


Copt., Arm., Aeth., Oec., rec.; vacua ff. 


wherewith the doctrine of the Unity of 
God was guarded that in the passage 
before us there are no qualifying words 
regarding the Godhead of Christ; when 
St. Paul (1 Cor. viii. 6) enunciates the 
same doctrine, GAN’ fpiv ets Oeds 6 
matyjp, he is careful to add, kat els 
Kupuos *lycots Xpiordés. Such an addi- 
tion might well have been expected in 
the verse before us; its omission must 
perhaps be accounted for owing to the 
very pronounced Judaistic character of 
the writer.—kaA@s wovets: it is im- 
possible to believe that there is anything 
ironical about these words; as far as it 
went this belief was absolutely right; the 
context, which is sometimes interpreted 
as showing the irony of these words, 
only emphasises the inadequacy of the 
belief by itselficra Sa:ipdévia mic- 
Tevovotv Kal dpliocovagtrv: one 
is, of course, reminded of the passage, 
Luke viit. 26 ff. (= Matt. viii. 28 ff.), 
already alluded to above: S€opat cov, 
py pe Bacavioyns, or, more graphically, 
in the parallel passage, ékpagav Aéyov- 
Tes, Ti Hpiv Kal Gol, vie TOU Ocod; HAVES 
Se wpd Katpod Bacavicar Apas; cf. 
Acts xix. 15; 1 Thess. ii. 18. On demons 
see the writer’s article in Hastings’ 
D.C.G.. i. 438 ff.—Mayor gives some in- 
teresting reminiscences of these words in 
other early Christian writings, e.¢., Justin, 
Trypho, 49, etc.—dptocovotv: an. 
déy. in the N.T.; literally ‘to bristle,” 
cf. Job iv. 35; the very materialistic 
ideas concerning evil spirits which is so 
characteristic of Jewish Demonology 
would account for an expression which is 
not, strictly speaking, applicable to im- 
material beings. One of the classes 
of demons comprised the O95) 
(‘hairy ones”), in reference to these the 
word plecovorv would be extremely 
appropriate (see further, on Jewish beliefs 
concerning demons, the writer’s articles 
in the Expositor, April, June, August, 
1907). 

Ver. 20. The words of this and the 
following verses, to the end of ver. 23, 
belong to the argument commenced by 
a supposed speaker—éAN’ épet tus—; it 
is all represented as being conducted by 
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“one man addressing another, the second 
person singular being used; with the 
‘parte of ver. 24 the writer of the Epistle 
again speaks in his own name, and, as it 
were, sums up the previous argument. 
—Oéders 8é yvdvat: “Dost thou 
desire to know,” i.e., by an incontro- 
vertible fact; the writer then, like a skil- 
ful disputant, altogether demolishes the 
position of his adversary by presenting 
something which was on all hands re- 
garded as axiomatic. As remarked above, 
the question of Abraham’s faith was a 
subject which was one of the common- 
‘places of theological discussion in the 
Rabbinical schools as well as among 
Hellenistic-Jews; this is represented as 
shaving been forgotten, or at all events, as 
not having been taken into account, so 
that the adversary, on being confronted 
with this fact, must confess that his 
argument is refuted by something that 
he himself accepts. It is this which gives 
the point to & GdvOpwire keve. For kevé 


the Peshitta has sworn “feeble,” in 
‘its primary sense, but also “ignorant,” 
which admirably expresses what the 
writer evidently intends. Both Mayor and 
Knowling speak of kevéds as being equi- 
valent to Raca (Matt. v. 22), but the two 
words are derived from different roots, the 
former from a Grk. root meaning “to be 
empty,” the latter from a Hebr. one mean- 
ing ‘to spit” [see the writer’s article in 
the Expositor, July, 1905, pp. 28 ff.]; kevds 
has nothing to do with Raca.—apyy: 
the reading vexpdé is strongly attested ; 
the Corbey MS. makes a pun by reading 
“vacua,” after having written “‘o homo 
vacue”. *Apyz is not so strong as vexpa; 
cf. Matt. xii. 36, wav Pipa apydv. 

Ver. 21. “ABpaap 6 warTnp 
4pG@v: A stereotyped phrase in Jewish 
literature—oix €& €pywv é8iKat- 
0%: the writer is referring to the 


well-known Jewish doctrine of [D3 
{Zeciith), on this subject see Introduc- 
tion IV., § 2—davevéynas Ioaak 
«+ ..: on this subject an example of 
Jewish haggadic treatment may be of 
interest: ‘When Abraham finally held 
the knife over his beloved son, Isaac 
seemed doomed, and the angels of heaven 
‘shed tears which fell upon Isaac’s eyes, 


causing him blindness in later life. But 
their prayer was heard. The Lord sent 
Michael the archangel to tell Abraham 
not to sacrifice his son, and the dew of 
life was poured on Isaac to revive him. 
The ram to be offered in his place had 
stood there ready, prepared trom the 
beginning of Creation (Aboth, v. 6). 
Abraham had given proof that he served 
God not only from fear, but also out of 
love, and the promise was given that, 
whenever the ‘Akedah [=the “ bind- 
ing,” z.¢e., of Isaac] chapter was read on 
New Year’s day, on which occasion the 
ram’s horn is always blown, the descend- 
ants of Abraham should be redeemed 
from the power of Satan, of sin, and of 
oppression, owing to the merit of him 
whose ashes lay before God as though 
he had been sacrificed and consumed,” 
Pesik. R., § 40 (quoted in ¥ewish Encycl., 
i. 87a). It is interesting to notice that 
even in the Talmud (¢.g., Ta‘anit, 4a) the 
attempted sacrifice of Isaac is regarded 
also from a very different point of view, 
such words as those of Jer. xix. 5; Mic. 
vi. 7, being explained as referring to this 
event (see further Proceedings of the Soc. 
of Bibl. Arch., xxiv. pp. 235 ff.). 


Ver. 22. BAéwers ...: as these 
words are the deduction drawn from 
what precedes, it is better to take them 
in the form of a statement, and not as 
interrogative.—h wlotisouvyp yer: 
this implies a certain modification, with 
regard to mtovis, of the earlier position 
taken up by the writer, for in ver. 21 he 
says: “Was not Abraham our father 
justified by works?” no mention being 
made of faith; while here faith is ac- 
corded an equal place with works; cf. 
Gal. v. 6, mlotis 8.’ aydrns évepyou- 
pévn, Concerning which words Lightfoot 
says that they ‘“‘bridge over the gulf 
which seems to separate the language 
of St. Paul and St. James. Both assert 
a principle of practical energy, as opposed 
to a barren, inactive theory”. On ovy- 
npyet see Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Gad., iv. 7, ‘‘ But the spirit of love worketh 
together with the law of God...” 
(Charles). —kat é@é« tdv Epyov q 
awtoris éredhero0n: it is obvious 
that ‘‘ faith” is used here in the highest 
sense, not merely as an attitude of mind, 
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w Cf. x 
Thess. i. 
35 John 
vi. 28, 29 


xiv.5,Gal.00n adT@ cis Stxavocdvyy,” Kat *pidos* Ocod exdybn. 


lii. 8; 1 

Tim. v.18; 

PePetenit Os 1 G 
z 2 Chron, xx. 7; Isa. xli. 8; cf. Wisd. vii. 27. 


1 eveherwOny 3 Treg. 
3 Domino ff. 


but as a God-given possession. It must, 
however, be further remarked that if the 
Judaism of the Jewish-Christian writer of 
this part of the Epistle had been some- 
what less strong, the words under con- 
sideration would probably have been put 
a little differently; for according to the 
purely Christian idea of faith, works, 
while being an indispensable proof of its 
existence, could not be said to perfect it, 
any more than the preaching of the faith 
could be said to perfect the preacher’s 
belief; though works are the result and 
outcome of faith, they belong, never- 
theless, to a different category. 

Ver. 23. There is somellittle looseness 
in the way the O.T. is used in these 
verses; in ver. 21!mention is made of the 
work of offering up Isaac, whereby, it is 
said (ver. 22), faith is perfected; then it 
goes straight on (ver. 23) to say that the 
Scripture was fulfilled which saith, ‘‘ Abra- 
ham believed...” ; this reads as though 
the quotation were intended to refer to 
the offering up of Isaac,—the proof of 
perfected faith; but as a matter of fact 
the quotation refers to Abraham’s belief 
in Jehovah’s promise to the effect that the 
seed of Abraham was to be as numerous 
as the stars of heaven. In the O.T., that 
is to say, there is no connection between 
the quotation from Gen. xv. 6 and the 
offering-up of Isaac. This manipulation 
of Scripture is strongly characteristic of 
Jewish methods of exegesis.—é mio 7- 
evoev Se "ABpaap...: the N.T. 
= Septuagint, which differs from the 
Hebrew in reading T@ Oe@ instead of +o 
kupie,, and the passive éAoylo@y for the 
active. Faith, according to Jewish teach- 
ing, was a good deed which was bound 
to bring its reward ; it was one of those 
things which demanded a reward; the 
phrase FTVON MID} (‘the merit of 
faith, z.e., ‘ trustfulness”) occurs in 
Beresh. Rabba, chap. 74, where it is par- 
allel to FINI MS} (‘the merit of 
[keeping] the Law”); merit, that is to 
say, is acquired by trusting God, just as 
merit is acquired by observing the pre- 
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epywv “i mlotis érederdOn,! 23. Kai émdnpoby % *ypadh % 
héyousa: Yéemlatevoey Se? “ABpadp 7G Oc€G,> Kat édoyi- 


24. 


y—y Quoted from Gen. xv. 6; cf, 1 Macc, ii. 52; Rom. iv. 3; Gal. iii. 6~ 


2 Om. Se L, latt. (hab s). 
4 Sovdos 69. 


cepts of the Tovah; the man who has. 
acquired sufficient merit is in a state of 
Zecith, i.é., in that state of righteousness, 
attained by good works, wherein he is in. 
a position to claim his reward from God. 
Very pointed, in this connection, are the 
reiterated words of Christ in Matt. vi. 5, 
16, ‘‘ Verily, I say unto you, they have 
received their reward”.— otros 0e0d: 
Cf. 2 Chron. xx. 7; Isa. xli. 8; Dan. iii. 
35 (Septuagint); in Sir. vi. 17 the Septu- 
agint reads: 6 doBotpevos Kuptov evdv— 
ve. irtay avrov, Tr KaT avTov oUTwS 
Kal 6 wAnoiov avtov; the Hebrew has: 
‘“‘ For as He Himself is, so is His friend, 
and {as is His name, so are his works” 
(‘works ” must refer, most likely, to the 
“friend,” not to God); the Syriac runs =: 
“They that fear God show genuine 
friendship, for as He Himself is, so are 
His friends, and as is His name, so are 
His works”. In the Book of $ubilees, 
xix. g, it says in reference to Abraham : 
“For he was found faithful (believing), 
and was written down upon the heavenly 
tablets as the friend of God”; this is 
repeated in xxx. 20, but from what is said 
in the next verse it is clear that all those 
who keep the covenant can be inscribed 
as “friends” upon these tablets. Deiss- 
mann (Bibelstudien, pp. 159 f.) points 
out that at the court of the Ptolemies 
otdos was the title of honour of the 
highest of the royal officials. In Wisd. 
vii. 27 the “friends of God” is an ex- 
pression for the “righteous”. The 
phrase dios Ocot, therefore, while in 
the first instance probably general in its 
application, became restricted, so that 
finally, as among the Arabs, ‘‘the friend 
ot God,” Khalil Allah, or simply El 
Khalil, became synonymous with Abra- 
ham. Irenzeus, iv. 16, iv. 34, 4, refers to 
Abraham as ‘‘the friend of God,” but he 
does not mention our Epistle; if a refer- 
ence to this was intended it is the earliest 
trace of an acquaintance with it. See, 
further, an interesting note of Nestle’s 
in the Expository Times, xv. pp. 46 f£.; 
cf. Gen. xviii. 17 where the Septuagint 
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ii. 4, Xv. 
6, 17. 

c 2 Macc, 
i. 10; 
Acts xiii. 
Disap Cor, 


€pa® 686 exBadoica™”; 26. 


III. 1. Mi moddot *SiSdcKxador yiveode, aB|edhor pou, ciSdres Hel ui, 


x. 38, and see 1 Kgs. viii. 46. 


; e ii, Io, 
20, 21; I Cor. xi. 31; x Tim. i. 7. 


1 rowvv KL, Oec. 
? outws C, Pesh., Copt., Arm., Aeth. 


31. 
d Cf. Luke 


if Meer 7. a Cf, i. 19; Matt. xxiii. 8; Rom. ii. 


2 nwovov; Treg. 


4Om. C, /f, Pesh., Copt., Arm. 


> xatagKkomous CKmgL, Pesh., Arm., exploratores ex XII. tribus filiorum israhel if. 


® Pr. per ff, pr. ex s. 7 Pr. eos ff. 


8 Om. B, Pesh., Arm., Aeth., WH (placed in mg.), autem f’, Orig. 


7Om:. ff. 10 Pr. rov ACKLP, Thi 
reads, ob py Kpiipo Grd “ABpadp tov 
aratdds pov & éy® ord, which is quoted 
by Philo with rod $fdov pov instead of 
70U m7. pov. In the MS., 69 idos in 
the verse before us is rendered 800X0s 
{see critical note above). 

Ver. 24. 6pare: The argument be- 
tween the two supposed disputants having 
been brought to a close, the writer ad- 
dresses his hearers again, and sums up in 
his own words.—p.6 vov: the writer, by 
using this word, allows more importance 
to faith than he has yet done; there is 
not necessarily any inconsistency in this, 
the exigencies of argument on contro- 
versial topics sometimes require special 
stress to be laid on one point of view to 
the partial exclusion of another in order 
to balance the one-sided view of an op- 
ponent. 

Ver. 25. ‘PaaB 7 wépvy7: It must 
probably have been the position already 
accorded to Rahab in Jewish tradition 
that induced the writer to cite an example 
like this. In Mechilta, 646, it is said 
that the harlot Rahab asked for forgive- 
ness of her sins from God, pleading on 
her own behalf the good works she had 
done in releasing the messengers. The 
attempts which have been made to ex- 
plain away the force of mépvy are futile. 

Ver. 26. wvevparos; Spitta’s sug- 
gested reading, ktwyparos, is very in- 
genious, but quite unnecessary; fT") is 
often used of ‘‘ breath,” and the Greek 
equivalent, wvetpa, is also used in the 
same way in the Septuagint. 

CuapTEer III.—Vv. 1-18 form a self- 
contained section; the subject dealt with 
is the bridling of the tongue, see above 
i. Ig, 26, 27. 

VOL IV. 


-, Oec., Tregmg. 


Ver.1. My wodAol S8t8aocKador 
yiveoQ@e: the Peshitté reads: “Let 
there not be many teachers among you” ; 
both the Greek version, which implies 
that the ‘‘ teachers” belonged to the con- 
gregation of the faithful, as well as the 
Syriac, which implies that ‘‘ teachers” from 
outside were welcomed,—cf. Pseud-Clem., 
De Virginitate, i. 11 . . . quod dicit Scrip- 
tura, “Ne multi inter vos sint doctores, 
fratres, neque omnes sitis prophetae...” 
(Resch., of. ciz., p. 186),—bear witness to 
what we know from other sources to have 
been the actual facts of the case. It is 
the greatest mistake to suppose that 
S:S8doKador here is equivalent to Rabbis 
in the technical sense. In the Jewish 
** Houses of Learning” (z.e., the Syna- 
gogues, for these were not exclusively 
places of worship) whether in Palestine 
or in the Dispersion (but more so in the 
latter), there was very little restriction in 
the matter of teachers; almost anyone 
would be listened to who desired to be 
heard. We have an example of this in 
the case of our Lord Himself, who found 
no difficulty in entering into Synagogues 
and teaching (Matt. xii. 9 ff, xili. 54; 
Mark i. 39; Luke vi. 14 ff., etc., etc.), 
although His presence there must have 
been very distasteful to the Jewish 
authorities, and although on some occa- 
sions the ordinary hearers altogether dis- 
sented from what He taught (e.g., John 
vi. 59-66); the same is true of St. Peter, 
St. John, and above all of St. Paul. In 
the case of St. Paul (or his d sciples) 
we have an extremely interesting in- 
stance (preserved in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Meg., 26a) of an attempt, a 
successful attempt, made on one oc- 
casion to stop his teaching; it is said 
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d Matt. xii.eis TA orépara’ Bdddopey eis ® 7d meiMecOar adtods fpiv,? Kat Sdov 


g Ps. xxxii. 9; xxxix. 9. 


1\noune8a KLP, curss., sumitis Vulg. (accipiemus 77). 


2 Autem ff. ? Non erat ff. 


4 Add erit ff. 


5 Suvapevos $$, curss., Cyr., Thl.; add re Cvid. 
6 ede yap $y (om. yap $%) ; we CP, curss., Syrhk, Arm., Sah., Thl. ; 9A NPT Pesh. 


7ro otopa A, curss., Pesh., Syrhk, Arm. 


8 apos AKLP, curss., Thl., Oec., rec. 


9 piv avrovs AC, curss., Tregmg; om. np ff. 


that the Synagogue of the Alexandrians 
(mentioned in Acts vi. 9), which was 
called ‘‘the Synagogue of those of Tar- 
sus,” 7.¢., the followers of St. Paul, was 
bought up by a Tannaite (‘‘ teacher”) and 
used for private purposes (see Bergmann, 
Fiudische Apologetik im neutestamentl. 
Zeitalter, p. g). Like the Athenians 
(Acts xvii. 21), many inquiring Jews were 
always ready to hear some new thing, 
and welcomed into their houses of learn- 
ing teachers of all kinds (cf. Acts xv. 24; 
1 Tim. i. 6, 7). The following would not 
have been said unless there had been 
great danger of Jews being influenced by 
the doctrines condemned: ‘‘ All Israelites 
have their part in the world to come, 
. .. but the following (Israelites) have 
no part therein,—he who denies that the 
Resurrection is a doctrine the foundation 
of which is in the Bible, he who denies 
the divine origin of the Torah, and (he 
who is) an Epicurean” (Sanh., xi. 1; 
quoted by Bergmann, of. cit., p.9). The 
custom of Jews, and especially of Hellen- 
istic Jews, of permitting teachers of various 
kinds to enter their Synagogues and ex- 
pound their views, was not likely to have 
been abrogated when they became Chris- 
tians, which was in itself a sign of greater 
liberal-mindedness. The §8do0xKaXdor, 
therefore, in the verse before us, must, it 
is held, be interpreted in the sense of 
what has been said. The whole passage 
is exceedingly interesting as throwing 
detailed light upon the methods of con- 
troversy in these Diaspora Synagogues; 
feeling seems to have run high, as was 
natural, mutual abuse was_ evidently 
poured forth without stint, judging from 
the stern words of rebuke which the 
writer has to use (ver. 6). On the St8do0- 
kadou in the early Church see Harnack, 
Expansion... i. pp. 416-461.—ei8 6- 


res Ott petlov kpipa Anpws- 
peQa: Cf. Pirge Aboth,i. 18. ‘* Whoso 
multiplies words occasions sin”; i. 12. 
‘‘Abtalion said, Ye wise, be guarded in 
your words; perchance ye may incur the 
debt of exile, and be exiled to the place 
of evil waters ; and the disciples that come 
after you may drink and die, and the 
Name of Heaven be profaned”; Taylor 
comments thus on these words : 
‘‘Scholars must take heed to their doc- 
trine, lest they pass over into the realm 
of heresy, and inoculate their disciples 
with deadly error. The penalty of un- 
truth is untruth, to imbibe which is 
death”. Anpwope Oa: the writer does 
not often associate himself with his 
hearers as he does here; the first person 
plural is only rarely found in the Epistle 
(cf. wratopev in the next verse). 

Ver. 2. wratopev: see note above 
on this word ii. 10.—ei tis év Adye@ 
ov wrater: Cf. Sir. xix. 16, tis od 
Tpaptev €v TH yAoooy avtov;—ré)- 
€tos: seenoteon i. 4.—av7p: see note 
oni. 12.—xaAtvaywyfoar: seenote 
on i, 26.—kal 6Aov rb cOpa: it is 
quite possible that these words are meant 
literally; the exaggerated gesticulation of 
an Oriental in the excitement of debate 
is proverbial; that the reference here is 
to even more than this is also quite with- 
in the bounds of possibility, cf. John 
xviii, 22; Acts xxiii, 2, 3. 

Ver. 3. et 82: this is the best at- 
tested reading, but see Mayor’s admirable. 
note in favour of the reading iS yap.— 
tOvinwwov: ‘The genitive is here 
put in an emphatic place to mark the 
comparison. It belongs both to yaAuvovs: 
and to orépata, probably more to the 
former as distinguishing it from the 
human bridle, so we have adypt tov 
XaAwvGv trav tarmov, Apoc. xiy, 20, éwt 
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2 Se 24. 
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; XXViii. 10. 
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kai? 4 yhdooa? wip, 6) Gi 265. 
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KR ya 27 viii. 8; cf. Prov. xii. 18, xv. 1, 2. 


3 Pr, ta B. 
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* Add av ACKLP, curss., Thl., Oec., Tregmg, rec. 
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8 BovAnra, ACKP; Bovdnby 13. 
10—10 neyadavxet S9C2KL, curss., Thl., Occ. 


1 eAtyov A1C?KL, curss., Syrr., Sah., Copt., Arm., Aeth., pusillum 77. 


120m. SN}. 
44 Weiss punctuates: mvp. 


Tov xadwov Tov tmmov, Zech. xiy. 20. 
Cf. Ps. xxxii. 9’? (Mayor). Knowling 
draws attention to Philo who “speaks of 
the easy way in which the horse, the most 
spirited of animals, is led when bridled, 
De Mundi Ofif., p. I9E”.—Kat Srov 
7d oGpoa...: Cf. what was said in the 
preceding verse. 

Ver. 4. tHAvKatta: Cf. 2 Cor. 
i, 10; Heb. ii. 3; Rev. xvi. 18, the only 
other N.T. passages in which the word 
occurs.—m nSaAtou: only elsewhere 
in N.T. in Acts xxvii. 40.—é6 pp : only 
elsewhere in the N.T. in Acts xiv. 5, used 
there, however, in the sense of a rush of 
people. The graphic picture in this verse 
gives the impression that the writer gives 
the result of personal observation. 

Ver. 5. 1 yA@ooa...; For this 
idea of the independent action of a mem- 
ber of the body taken as though person- 
ality were attached to it see Matt. v. 29, 
30, Xv. 19; it is quite in the Hebrew style, 
cf. in the O.T. the same thing in connec- 
tion with anthropomorphic expressions. 
Moffatt (Expository Times, xiv. p. 568) 
draws attention to Plutarch’s essay, De 
Garrulitate, 10, where the union of 
similar nautical and igneous metaphors 
(as in Jas. iii. 4-6) is found; ‘the 
moralist speaks first of speech as beyond 
control once it is uttered, like a ship 
which has broken loose from its anchorage. 
But in the following sentence, he comes 
nearer to the idea of James by quoting from 
a fragment of Euripides these lines :— 


Mikpod yap éx Aapmripos “ISatov Aéras 
Mpijcevey dv Tis: Kal mpds Gvdp’ eiaroy 

éva, : 
NvOow7 Gv aorol waves.” — 


13 Ti, punctuates thus: avamrer n yAwooa,. 


kat peydAa atyxet: Gar. dey. in 
N.T.; the same would apply to the alter- 
native reading (see critical note above) 
peyadavxet. In Sir. xlvili, 18 we have, 
Kal épeyahavxyoevy Urepnhavia avrod. 
Mayor most truly remarks: ‘‘ There is no 
idea of vain boasting, the whole argument 
turns upon the reality of the power which 
the tongue possesses”; this fully bears 
out what has been implied above, that this 
section has for its object the attempt to 
pacify the bitterness which had arisen 
in certain Synagogues of the Diaspora 
owing to controversies aroused by the 
harangues of various “ teachers”.—i 80% 
HAtKkov mip fAtKny BAnv ava- 
mveu: at the risk of being charged with 
fancifulness the surmise may be per- 
mitted as to whether this picture was not 
suggested by the sight of an excited audi- 
ence in some place of meeting ; when an 
Eastern audience has been aroused to a 
high pitch, the noise of tongues, and 
gesticulation of the arms occasioned by 
the discussion following upon the oration 
which has been delivered, might most 
aptly be compared to a forest fire; the 
tongue of one speaker has set ablaze all 
the inflammable material which contro- 
versy brings into being. The possibility 
that the writer had something of this kind 
in his mind should not be altogether ex- 
cluded.— a vdarrei occurs in the N.T. else- 
where only in Luke xii. 49; Taylor 
(quoted by Mayor) says: ‘‘On_ fires 
kindled by the tongue see Midr. Rabb. 
on Lev. (xiv. 2) xvi. where the words are 
almost the same as those in St. James, 
quanta incendia lingua excitat !” 

Ver. 6. See critical note above for 
suggested differences in punctuation.— 
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1 Add ovtws P, curss., Thl., Oec., rec.; add ovrws kau L, 106. 


kat yA@ooa wip: this metaphor 
was familiar to Jews, see Prov. xvi. 27, 
... And in his lips there is as a scorch- 
ing five; the whole of the passage Sir. 
xxvili. 8-12 is very @ late, especially ver. 
II, €pis kaTacmevdonevn exkaler mip, 
kal payyn KaTaomevdouvoa éxxéer aipa. 
Knowling refers to Psalms of Sol. xii. 2- 
4, where the same metaphor is graphically 
presented, but the reference is to slander, 
not to the fire engendered by public con- 
troversy; ver. 2 runs: ‘‘ Very apt are the 
words of the tongue of a malicious man, 
like fire in a threshing-floor that burns 
up the straw” (the text in the second 
half of the verse is corrupt, but the 
general meaning is clear enough).—Kat 

yAdooa wip, 6 Kdopos THS 
GSuctas..-.THS yeevvyns: Carr 
has a very helpful note on this difficult 
verse, he says: ‘‘a consideration of the 
structure of the sentence, the poetical 
form in which the thoughts are cast, also 
throws light on the meaning. From this 
it appears that the first thought is resumed 
and expounded in the last two lines, 
while the centre doublet contains a paral- 
lelism in itself. The effect is that of an 
underground flame concealed for a while, 
then breaking out afresh. Thus doyt- 
Covoa and pdoyiLowévy refer to wip, and 
omdovoa to Kéopos, though grammatic- 
ally these participles are in agreement 
with yAéooa.”’—6 kdapos THS ASt- 
«tas: This expression is an extremely 
difficult one, and a large variety of inter- 
pretations have been suggested ; the real 
crux is, of course, the meaning of kécpos. 
In this Epistle kéopos is always used in 
a bad sense, i. 27, ii. 5, iv. 4. In the 
Septuagint 6 kéapos is several times the 


rendering of the Hebrew $48, “ host” 
(of heaven, i.¢., the stars, etc.), see Gen. 
ii. 1; Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3; there is no He- 
brew word which corresponds to kécpos, 
properly speaking ; and it would therefore 
be no matter of surprise if a Jew with 
a knowledge of Hebrew should use kécpros 
in a loose sense. In the N.T. aidy is 
often used in the same sense as kéapos, 
e.g., Matt. xii. 32; Mark iv. 19; Eph. i. 
21, of this world; here again it is mostly 
in an evil sense in which it is referred to, 
whether as aidv or kécpos. It is, there- 
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fore, possible that kéopos might be used 
in the sense of aiév, by a Jew, but as 
referring to a sphere not on this earth. 
Schegg (quoted by Mayor) interprets the 
phrase, “the sphere or domain of ini- 
quity,” and though this is not thé natural 
meaning of xéopos, this cannot be urged 
as an insuperable objection to his inter- 
pretation; we are dealing with the work 
of an Oriental, and a Jew, in an age long 
ago, and we must not therefore look for 
strict accuracy. If kéopos may be re- 
garded as being used in the sense of aidy, 
which is applicable to this world or to the 
world to come, then Schegg’s ‘‘domain 
of iniquity ” might refer to a sphere in the 
next world. When it is further noticed 
that the tongue is called “fire,” and that 
this fire has been kindled by 4 yéevva, the 
place of burning, it becomes possible to 
regard the words 6 xéopos THs a8ixtas 
as a symbolic expression of Gehenna (see 
further below, under tis yeévyns).— 
ka@tiorarat: ‘is set,” z.e., “is consti- 
tuted”. Mayor says: ‘It is opposed to 
tmdpxw, because it implies a sort ot 
adaptation or development as contrasted 
with the natural or original state; to 
yiyvopar, because it implies something 
of fixity”’.—y omtdtotaa: oanidos - 
means a ‘‘stain,” cf. Jude 23.—oAoyt- 
Covoa;: am. dey. in N.T., cf. Wisd. iii. 
28.—rdv Tpoxdv TAS yevégeas. 
‘the wheel of nature,” z.e., the whole 
circle of innate passions; the meaning 
is that this wrong use of the tongue en- 
genders jealousy, and faction, and every 
vile deed, cf. ver. 16. For the different 
interpretations of the phrase see Mayor.— 
proytlLopéevyn vrd THs yeévvns: 
In Jewish theology two ideas regarding 
the fate of the wicked hereafter existed, 
at one time, concurrently; according to 
the one, Hades (Sheol) was the place to 
which the spirits of all men, good as well 
as bad, went after death; at the resurrec- 
tion, the good men arose and dwelt in 
glory, while the wicked remained in 
Sheol. According to a more developed 
belief, the place of the departed was not 
the same for the good and the bad; the 
former went to a place of rest, and awaited 
the final resurrection, while the latter 
went to a place of torment; after the 
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1 WG me mx 
gews” Kat ° proyLouevy ind tis Pyedvyns. 7. waca yap” dvats o Luke xvi 
Onpiwv te Kal merewav é€ 6 3 Kat évadiov 8 Lp Ma 
Tewav éptetav te? Kat évadiov Sapdletar Kal p Matt. v. 
4 2 a a Zee 
SeBduacrar TH pice > rH GvOpwrivy, 8. Thy 86% yMaooay obSels” q Ps. cxl. 3; 


Z Be Eccles. x. 
Sapdoar Sivarat dvOpdmav™+ dxatdotatov® Kaxdy, peoth tod *Oa- 11 ;/-Sir, 
varnddpou. 9. €v adti eddoyodpev Tov Kiptov® kal marépa, Kal & 17-23. 
ee a a yt ted 
QUT KaTapwpela Tos &vOpdrous Tods ™KaO” Spotwaty Oeod™ font Gen. 
i, 27. 
1 Add ynpov §, 7, 25, 68, Vulg., Pesh., Aeth.; yeevvns Thl., Occ. * Autem ff. 


3 Om. A, curss., Arm. 


5 Add autem 7. 6 Om. ff. 


4Om. kat SeSapacrar, Pesh. 


B8uvarar Sap. avOp. SAKP, 69, 133, a, c, Tregmg, Ti.; Suv. avOp. Sap. L, curss., 


Arm., Copt., Thl., Oec. 


S akxatacxerov CKL, curss., Pesh., Cyr., 


Dam., Thl., Oec., rec. 


9@cov KL, curss., Vulg., Syrbk, Epiph., Thl., Occ. 


resurrection the good enter into eternal 
bliss, the wicked into eternal woe, but 
whether these latter continue in the same 
place in which they had hitherto been, or 
whether it is a different place of torment, 
is not clear. A realistic conception of 
the place of torment arose when the 


“‘Valley of Hinnom” (oon) = 4 
yéevva), was pointed out as the place in 
which the spirits of the wicked suffered ; 
but very soon this conception became 
spiritualised, and there arose the belief 
that the Valley of Hinnom was only the 
type of what actually existed in the next 
world. The fire which burned in the 
Valley of Hinnom was likewise trans- 
ferred to the next world; hence the 
phrases: yéevva trot ‘mupdés, Kdptvos 
Tov wupéds, etc. Cf. iv. Esdr. vii. 36; 
Rev. ix. 1, etc. 

Vv. 7, 8. These verses, are, of course, 
not to be taken literally; their exaggera- 
tive character rather reminds one of the 
orator carried away by his subject. But 
it must be remembered that to the Oriental 
the language of exaggeration is quite 
normal. Moreover, this enumeration of 
various classes of animals was familiar 
from the O.T., and would be uttered as 
stereotyped phrases often are, it being 
well understood that the words are not to 
be taken au pied de la lettre ; e.g., a very 
familiar passage from the Torah runs: 
kal 6 Tpdpos Dav Kat 6 ddéBos éorar él 
waar tois Onplos THs ys Kal émt 
mavTa, Ta Spvea TOU ovpavod Kal émt 
wavTa TH Kivotpeva ewl THS ys Kal 
mavrTas TOUS ixOvas THs Oaddcons (Gen. 
ix. 2); and one who shows so much 
familiarity with the Wisdom literature 
w ould be well acquainted with what tra- 


dition had imputed to Solomon: éAdAyoe 
Tept TOV KTHV@V Kal Tepl TOY TeTELVaV 
Kal wept tv épweTay Kal mepl TOY - 
ixévwv (1 Kings iv. 33), cf. Gen. i. 26 
(i. 27 is quoted in the next verse) ; Deut. 
iv. 17, 18; Acts x. 12, 

Ver. 9. €v avrTq: this is Hebrew 
usage, cf. eb wardfonev év paxalpy, 
Luke xxii. 49; Gmoxretvar év popdata, 
Rey. vi. 8.—_etdAoyotpev: this use is 
Hellenistic. Both in speaking and writ- 
ing the Jews always added the words 


SWI TIA (‘Blessed [be] He”) after 
the name of God; cf. Mark xiv. 61, where 


6 evAoynTds is used in reference to God. 
—tov Ktpuov kal watépa: the 
reading Kupuov can scarcely be right; 
Gcédv is not, it is true, well attested (see 
critical note), but it is required on ac- 
count of the Ka” 6potwoty Ocod; neither 
the combination Tov Oedv Kat warépa nor 
tov Kiprov kat matépa is in accordance 
with ordinary Jewish usage; the exact 
phrase does not occur in the Bible else- 
where, the nearest approach being Tobit 
xill. 4, .. . kal Ocds atros waTip Hpov 
eis mavras Tovs aidvas. Cf. Isa. lxiii. 16, 
ot Kupte warhp pov, and 1 Chron. xxix, 
10, evAoyyTds el, Kipre, 6 Oeds “lopanA, 
6 Narip jpav. Although the Jews fre- 
quently speak of God as ‘“‘ Father,” it is 
usually in a different combination, pro- 
bably the most usual being ‘‘ Our Father ” 
alone, or “Our Father and King”; in 
the great prayer called the ‘‘ Sheméneh 
‘Esreh” (‘ Eighteen ”[ Nineteen] Bles- 
sings), which was formulated in its 
final form about the year 110 A.D., each 
of the forty-four petitions which it con- 
tains begins with the words: Abinu 
Malkénu* (Our Father, our King”), 


* To be distinguished from the ‘‘Abinu Malkénu” prayer used in the penitential 


portion of the Jewish Liturgy. 
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a lol a 
s—s Cf. Sir. yeyovétas* 10. *ék Tod adTod otdpatos éf€pxerar edoyia Kat 


XXViii. 12. 
kaTdépo..” 


ob xpy, &deApot pou, tadta obtws yevéoOa. 


II. pyre 


tHeb. xi. THyh ex THs adras ‘dais Bpver TS yhuKd Kal 7d wikpdv; 12. pA} 


38. 


GduKdv yukd } Trorfjoat Twp. 


u Gal. vi. 4. 
v ii. 18. 


Sdvarar, dSedpot pou, cuKH edatas worfjoat H dparehos aiKa ; lovre 


13. Tis? “codds kal émorhpov ev duiv; * Segdtw ex Tis Kahijs 


1—1 ovtws ovTe aduKov yAuKu C2, latt., Pesh.; ovrws ovdepnia myyn advo Kar 


yAvxvKL, curss., Thl., Oec., rec. 
20m. K, curss.; pr. et 7, curss. 


Narip is always used in reference to God 
in order to emphasise the divine love; 
and in the passage before us a contrast is 
undoubtedly. implied between the love of 
the Father towards all His children, and 
the mutual hatred among these latter.— 
katapope0a: this word shows that the 
special sin of the tongue which is here 
referred to is not slander or backbiting 
or lying, but personal abuse, such as 
results from loss of temper in heated con- 
troversy. Cf. Rom. xii. 13, evAoyetre kat 
p} KarapacGe, and see the very appro- 
priate passage in the Test. of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Benj. vi. 5, } aya0y Siavora 
otk éxer Sto yAdooas evdoyias Kal 
katépas.—Tovs Ka 6polwaty 
Oeod yeyovdétas: quoted, appar- 
ently from memory, from Gen. i. 26, 
where the Septuagint reads, cat’ eixéva 
jperépav kat Kad’ Gpolwow ; the Hebrew 


YJ (Gpolwots) is synonymous with 
pb (eixdv). The belief that men are 
made in the material likeness of God is 
taught both in Biblical and post-Biblical 
Jewish literature ; philosophers like Philo 
would naturally seek to modify this. An 
interesting passage which reminds one 
of this verse is quoted by Knowling from 
Bereshith, R. xxiv., Rabbi Akiba (born in 
the middle of the first century a.D.), in 
commenting on Gen. ix. 6, said: ‘‘ Whoso 
sheddeth blood, it is reckoned to him as 
if he diminished the likeness” ; then re- 
ferring presently to Lev. xix. 18 (Thou 
shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people, 
but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self), he continues, ‘‘Do not say: ‘after 
that I am despised, let my neighbour also 
be despised’. R. Tanchuma said, ‘If 
you do so, understand that you despise 
him of whom it was written, in the like- 
ness of God made He him’.” ‘The lesson 
is that he who curses him who was made 
in the image of God implicitly curses the 
prototype as well 


Ver. 10. €x TOV avTov oTépa- 
tos: This incongruity is often rebuked 
in Jewish literature; it was the more 
needed because in earlier days it was not 
regarded as reprehensible, cf. Prov. xt. 
26, xxiv. 24, xXvi. 2, xxx. 10, etc.— 
evroyta kal kardpa: this does not 
imply a combination of blessing and cur- 
sing, as though such a combination were 
condemned, while either by itself were 
allowable (Mayor) ; it simply means that 
the mouth which blesses God when utter- 
ing prayer, curses men at some other 
times, ¢.g., during embittered contro- 
versy.—ov xp: Gm. Aey. in N.T. 

Ver. Il. pate h wHyh--- Td 
muxpov: these words show that the 
writer is thinking of the real source 
whence both good and evil words come; 
cf. Matt. xii. 34, 35: Ye offspring of 
vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good 
things ? for out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh .. .; cf. év TH 
xapdiq ipa below; Bpver does not occur 
elsewhere in the N.T. or the Septuagint ; 
and éay is only found elsewhere in the 
N.T. in Heb. xi. 38, cf. Exod. xxxiii, 22; 
auxpdv is only used here and in ver. 14 
in the N.T.; cf. Sir. iv. 6, ... xaTa- 
pwpevov yap oe év mixpla Wuxas avrod. 

Ver. 12. With the whole verse cf. 
Matt. vii. 16, 17; for the use of qwoveetv 
see Matt. iii. 10, wav SévSpov ph wovovv 
kaptév ...; GAvKéy does not occur 
elsewhere in the N.T. or Septuagint, 
though in Num. iii. 12, Deut. iii. 17, 
etc., we have the phrase 4 @ékacoa 4 
Gdvey = the DeadSea. ‘ There is great 
harshness in the construction ph Svvarat 
Toujoa ; OTE Torfjoa. If the govern- 
ment of Suvarat is continued, we ought 
to have 4 for otre followed by a ques- 
tion ; otherwise we should have expected 
an entirely independent clause, reading 
moujoet for woujoar” (Mayor). 

Ver. 13. Ths woods cat ému- 
oTHpov év buiv: The writer’s appeal 
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w lol Q » A 
avaotpopis T& Epya atrod év *mpairyte aopias. 14. "ei S¢! wGal.i.r3 


“biidov muxpdv exere kal * epdeiav? év rH KapSia® Sway,” pa) Kato ae 
Kauxdoe * > kai WedSea0e kata Tis GAnPetas.© 15. odk Eotw airy aah 16 ; 
copia ” dvabey Katepxouery, adda © ° emiyetos, TWuxexy, Sapo sae 
G8ys* 16. Sou ydp™ *LAos Kat * eprbeta,’ exer? Fdaractacia esiiy 

z 1 Cor. tii. 


a Gal. v. 20. bi. 17, iii, 17. 


xiii, 13; 1 Cor, iii. 3. f Gal. v. 20. 


1 Add apa AP, curss. 


c Cf. 1 Cor. ii, 6, 7. 


0 3. 
dx Cor. ii. 14. e Acts v.13; Rom. 


g 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 


2 epevOtav B1; epeWerav A, epiOay 13, ror, WH. 
rats kapdtats RY, curss., Latt., Syrr., Copt., Arm. 


4 «kavxaoGe A, curss. 


°—8 rms aynd. Kat Wevd. 1, Ti.; kara THs and. Kar Wevd. N°, Pesh. 


® add ACKLP. * Autem ff. 


SepiOera B!; epeOera B?; epiOia 13, ror, WH; epets C; epts P. 


9 + wat SQA, curss., Weiss. 


to the self-respect of his hearers. codds 
and émorpev (the latter does not occur 
elsewhere in the N.T.) are connected in 
Deut. i. 13, where in reference to judges 
it is said, 8é7e aiTois GvSpas codods Kat 
émirtypovas Kat cuverors, cf. Deut. iv. 
6; Isa. v. 21.—ék rs KaAs ava. 
otpodajs: Cf. r Pet. ii. 12, ava- 
orpody is literally a ‘turning back,” 
but later connotes ‘‘ manner of life”. Cf. 
a quotation from an inscription from Per- 
gamos (belonging to the second century 
B.C.) given by Deissmann, in which it is 
said concerning one of the royal officials: 
éy Tac. Kaltpots apepartws Kal ad]eas 
avaotpepopevos (0p. cit., p. 83).—év 
wTpattnt. codtas: cf. with the 
whole of this verse Sir. iii, 17, 18, 
Téxvoy, év mpattnt. Ta epya wou dié- 
Eaye, kal td dvOpwrov Sexrod aya- 
andjon. “Oo péyas et, TorovTw TaTeL- 
vou weavTdv, kat évavTt Kuplov evpycets 
xdpwv. The pride of knowledge is always 
a subtle evil, cf. 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

Ver. 14. e€t S82 CHAOV wWiKpdv 
éxere kat éprbelav év TH Kap- 
8¢q tpa@v: This makes it quite clear 
that what has been referred to all along 
is controversial strife; the bitter use of 
the tongue which the writer has been 
reprobating is the personal abuse which 
had been heaped upon one another by 
the partisans of rival schools of thought. 
tyAov is mostly used in a bad sense in 
the N.T., though the opposite is some- 
times the case (e.g., 2 Cor. xi. 2; Gal. i. 
14); the intensity of feeling which had 
been aroused among those to whom the 
Epistle was addressed is seen by the 
words {ov wixpdy, with the latter word 
in an emphatic position ; they form a strik- 
ing contrast to mpavtnt. godias. The 
word épiOelav, derived from épidos “a 


hireling,” means “ party-spirit”.— py 
katakavxaoQ@e: the malicious tri- 
umphing at the least point of vantage 
gained by one party was just the thing 
calculated to embitter the other side; this 
was a real “lying against the truth,” 
because such petty triumphs are often 
gained at the expense of truth. 

Ver. 15. o¥K €EGTLY aUTY H GO- 
dita advwbev katepxopévy: The 
wisdom referred to,—acute argumentl 
subtle distinctions, clever controversia, 
methods which took small account of 
truth so long as a temporary point was 
gained, skilful dialectics, bitter sarcasms, 
the more enjoyed and triumphed in 
if the poisonous shaft came home and 
rankled in the breast of the opponent,— 
in short, all those tricks of the unscru- 
pulous controversialist which are none 
the less contemptible for being clever,— 
this was wisdom of a certain kind; but, 
as expressed by the writer of the Epistle 
with such extraordinary accuracy, it was 
earthly (émiyevos) as opposed to the wis- 
dom which came down from above, it 
was human (vxvj, 7.¢., the domain 
wherein all that is essentially human 
holds sway) in that it pandered to self- 
esteem, and it was demoniacal (Satpo- 
vuddns) in that it raised up the ‘very 
devil” in the hearts of both opposer and 
opposed, Nowhere is the keen know- 
ledge of human nature, which is so char- 
acteristic of the writer, more strikingly 
di-played than in these vv. 15, 16. 

Ver. 16. wav patrov wpaypa: 
this sums up the matter; cf. John iit. 20, 
was yap 6 hatha mpdcowv piel TO 
$s, and with this one might compare 
again the words in our Epistle, i. 17, 
maga Sdéo1s ayali) .. - avwbév éotiv 
kataPatvov ard Tod TaTpds THY hwTwy. 
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hil. 5 5 ane Ser , A A 3: of 
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Tim, v. 

22) air et. 

113520 

Jn. iii. 3. 
1 Heb. xii. 11. 
p Rom. xii. 9. als 
a2 Tim. ii. 23; Tit. ill. 9. 


m Phil. iv. 5. 


1 Dei ff. 


n Gal. v. 22; cf. Luke vi. 36. 
q Is. xxxii. 17; Am. vi. 12; Gal. vi. 8; Phil. i. 11; Heb. xii. 11. 


IV. 1. MNOOEN ® *wddepor kat Wd0ev* pdxat év piv; odK evTed- 


0 ii. 4; cf. 2 Cor. v. 16. 
t Matt. v. 9. 


2 4+ Bonis consentiens Vulg. (om. Vulg4). 


3 Pr. kat KL, curss., Thl., Oec., rec.; pr. inreprehensibilis /f. 


4Pr.oN. 
7Om. KL, curss., Vulg., rec. 


Ver. 17, 4 8@ Gvwbev codia: 
the divine character of wisdom is beauti- 
fully expressed in Wisd. vii. 25, apis 
yap éori Tis TOU Ocod Suvdpews, Kal 
Gréppota TiS TOU TavToKpaTopos Sdéns 
etAkpwys.— a. y v4: in Wisd. ix. Io, the 
prayer is uttered that God would send 
forth wisdom “out of the holy heavens 
...”3 of that which is thus holy the 
first characteristic would be purity, the 
two ideas are inseparable; it is also pos- 
sible that in the mind of the writer there 
was the thought of the contrast between 
purity and the sin which he knew some 
of his hearers to be guilty of (see above, 
the notes on i. 12 ff., iv. 3, 4).—etpnv- 
ux%; only elsewhere ‘in the N.T. in 
Heb. xii. 11; cf. Prov. iii. 17, where it is 
said of wisdom that ‘all her paths are 
peace”. The word is evidently chosen 
to emphasise the stvife referred to in an 
earlier verse.—é mueuKys: the word is 
meant as a contrast to unfair, unreason- 
able argument, cf. Pss. of Sol. v. 14.— 
evmer@xs: this word, again, implies a 
contrast to the unbending attitude of self- 
centred controversialists; it does not oc- 
cur elsewhere in the N.T.—peory 
éLéovs kal kapwav ayaGy: the 
exact reverse of the cursing and bitterness 
of which some had already been con- 
victed; in Wisd, vii. 22, 23, wisdom is 
spoken of as having a spirit which is: 
girdyabov . . . diAdvOpwrwv.—é § i- 
axputos: Cf. Saxpivopar above (i. 6, 
ii. 4) which, as Mayor points out, makes 
it probable that we must understand the 
adjective here in the sense of ‘ single- 
minded”; perhaps one might say that 
here it means almost ‘‘ generous,” in con- 
trast to the unfair imputations which 
might be made in acrimonious discus- 
sion; the word occurs here only in the 
N.T.—avuméxpitos: Cf. 1 Pet. i. 


> Pr. tns K, Oec. 


6 Pr, ets. 


22; “genuine,” as contrasted with the 
spurious “ earthly ” wisdom. 

Ver. 18. The keynote of this verse is 
peace, as contrasted with the jealousy, 
faction and confusion mentioned above ; 
peace and righteousness belong together, 
they are the result of true wisdom, the 
wisdom that is from above ; on the other 
hand, strife and “ every vile deed” belong 
together, and they are the result of the 
wisdom that is “‘ earthly, puxixy, demoni- 
acal”. 

CHAPTER IV.—Vv. 1 ff. These verses 
reveal an appalling state of moral de- 
pravity in these Diaspora congregations ; 
strife, self-indulgence, lust, murder, covet- 
ousness, adultery, envy, pride and slander 
are rife; the conception of the nature of 
prayer seems to have been altogether 
wrong among these people, and they ap- 
pear to be given over wholly to a life of 
pleasure. It must have been terrible for 
the writer to contemplate such a sink of 
iniquity. On the assumption, therefore, 
of unity of authorship for this Epistle, it 
is absolutely incomprehensible how, in 
view of such an awful state of affairs, the 
writer could commence his Epistle with 
the words: ‘“‘ Count it all joy, my brethren, 
when ye fall into manifold temptations”’. 
It is held by some that the writer is, in 
part, using figurative language; thus, 
Mayor and Knowling do not think that 
the adultery referred to is meant literally ; 
but in view of the mention of the ‘“ plea- 
sures that war in your members,” and of 
the injunctions ‘‘Cleanse your hands,” 
“ Purify your hearts,” it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the writer is speaking figura- 
tively. Is one to regard the words in 
ii. rr (‘‘ For he that saith, Do not commit 
adultery, said also Do not kill . . .”) as 
figurative also? And i. 14, 15? Cf. 
Acts xv. 20, 29. Moreover, it is one of 
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1 Habebitis ff. 


cf. Rom. vi. 13. 


Vile 230 T 
Pet. ii. 117 


dv. 6, er Cor, xii. 31. 


2 hovevere. kav WH (altérn. reading); Ooverre kar Erasmus. 


3 kau ovx ex. SYP, curss., Latt., Syrr., Arm., Aeth., Thl., Oec., Ti.; add Se rec. 


[From here to end of Ep. C is wanting.] 


the characteristics of the writer that he 
speaks straight tothe point. Itis true that 
in the O.T. adultery is sometimes used 
in a figurative sense, meaning unfaith- 
fulness to Jahwe; but it is well to re- 
member that such a use is quite excep- 
tional; out of the thirty-one passages in 
which adultery is spoken of, in only five 
is a figurative sense found. In the N.T. 
there are only two possible cases of a 
figurative use apart from the verse before 
us (Matt. xii. 39 = xvi. 4, Mark viii. 
38). The word “to commit fornication ” 


(>5}) occurs oftener, in the O.T.,in a 
figurative sense ; but in comparison with 
the vastly larger instances of a literal 
sense, the former must be regarded as 
exceptional, But even granting that this 
particular word is figuratively used, there 
is still a terrible list of other sins, the 
meaning of which cannot be explained 
away; these are more than sufficient to 
bear witness to the truly awful moral con- 
dition of those to whom the Epistle is 
addressed. On the assumption of an 
early date for our Epistle, the low state 
of morals here depicted is extremely diffi- 
cult to account for. In a community 
which had recently received and accepted 
the new faith, with its very high ideals, 
one would naturally look for some signs 
of new-born zeal, some conception of 
the meaning of Christianity, some reflex 
of the example of the Founder; religious 
strife, owing to a mistaken zeal, one can 
understand; isolated cases of moral de- 
linquency are almost to be expected; 
but the collective wickedness of a new- 
born Christian community,—this would 
be quite incomprehensible; and it is 
clear from the verses before us that the 
writer is not singling out exceptions. In 
a second or third generation the com- 
munity living among heathen surround- 
ings might conceivably become so con- 
taminated as to have lost its genuinely 
Christian character; with the lapse of 
years there is an inevitable tendency to 
deteriorate, until a new spirit of discipline 
is infused. It seems more in accord- 
ance with known facts, and with common- 


sense, to regard the people to whom this 
Epistle (or part of it) was addressed as 
those who had deteriorated from the high 
ideal set by their fathers and grand- 
fathers, and to see in the writer one who 
sought to inspire a new sense of discip- 
line and morals into the hearts of his 
Jewish-Christian brethren.— Vv. 1-10 
form a self-contained whole, dealing with 
the general state of moral depravity in 
the community (presumably the writer 
has more particularly one community in 
view), and ending with a call to repent- 
ance. Vy. II, 12 form another indepen- 
dent section, belonging in substance to 
ii. I-13. Vv. 13-17 form again a separate 
section without any reference to what 
precedes or follows. 

Ver. 1. wméXEpot kat payar: 
the former refers to the permanent state 
of enmity, which every now and then 
breaks out into the latter; like war and 
battles. —€v tptv: comprehensive.— 
évrev@ev: lays special stress on the 
place of origin, which is seen in the 
following words: ék tav 7Sovav 
tpa@v: Sovat is sometimes used of the 
lusts of the flesh, ¢.g., in the Letter of 
Aristeas (Swete, Intro. to O.T. in Greek, 
p. 567), in answer to the question : ‘‘ Why 
do not the majority of men take pos- 
session of virtue”? it is said: “°Ore 
voikGs daavtes akpateis kal éwl Tas 
HSovas tpewéopevor yeydvaciv. Cf. 4 
Macc. vi. 35; Luke viii. 14; Tit. iti. 3; 
2 Pet. ii. 133,—T@v oTpatevopéevav 
év rots péAeouv bpav: the same 
thought is found in 1 Pet. ii. 11, mapa- 
KAAG améxer0ar TOV TapKiKay émLOupLav 
aitives oTpatevovrar KaTa TAS Wuxis, 
cf. Rom. vii. 23; 1 Cor. ix. 7. 

Vv. 2, 3. éwrOupettre kat ovK 
éxete...: It must be confessed that 
these verses are very difficult to under- 
stand; we have, on the one hand, lusting 
and coveting, murdering and fighting ; 
and, on the other hand, praying. Mur- 
dering and fighting are the means used 
in order to obtain that which is coveted; 
yet in the same breath it is said that the 
reason why the coveted things are not 
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26; cf. 1 


A A A - ma 2 5 
Jn.v. 14. olSate Ste H gidia Tod “ kéopou? }éxOpa Tod Oeod eoriv*; Os edv 


h Matt. vii. 
7. 

i Matt. xii. 
39. 

k Matt. vi. 
24; Luke 


vi. 26; 1 Jn. ii. 15. 
D ii, 23. 


1 Rom, viii. 7; Eph. ii. 15. 


odv © BoudnOA didos elvar Tod Kdcpou, éxOpds * Tod Ocod Kabiorarat.” 
5. 4 Soxeire 8ri Kevas H “ypadyh A€yet’ mods POdvov® emimobet 7d 


m—m Jn. xv. 19: xvii. 14; Gal. i. 10. 


Lxatadatavnonrte $9!; Samavycete B, Weiss. 
2 Pr. porxor kat N°KLP, curss.; potxor Latt. (exc. ff), Pesh., Copt., Aeth., Arm. 
3rov Koopov TouTov Sy, 68, Vulg., Pesh., Arm., Aeth. 


4 cori Tw Oew KN, Copt., Ti. 


5 Om. os §§; 0s av KPAKL, curss., Thl., Oec., Treg. 


6 Om. L, curss. 7 ex Opa Ni}, 7. 
obtained is because they are not asked 
for! Is it intended to be understood 
that this lust (in the sense, of course, 
of desiring) and covetousness are not 
gratified only because they had not been 
prayed for, or not properly prayed for? 
This is what the words mean as they 
stand; but can it ever be justifiable to 
pray for what is evil? There is some- 
thing extraordinarily incongruous in the 
whole passage, which defies explanation 
if the words are to be taken in their 
obvious meaning. Only one thing seems 
clear, and that is a moral condition which 
is hopelessly chaotic.—Carr says that 
“these two verses are among the ex- 
amples of poetical form in this Epistle” ; 
perhaps this gives the key to the solution 
of the problem. It may be that we have 
in the whole of these verses 1-10 a string 
of quotations, not very skilfully strung 
together—a kind of “‘ Stromateis ”—taken 
from a variety of authorities, in order to 
make this protest against a disgraceful 
state of affairs more emphatic and authori- 
tative.—g ovevere: the reading pOovei- 
te cannot be entertained if any regard is 
to be paid to MS. authority; even if ac- 
cepted it would not really simplify matters 
much.—f»Aovre : refers rather to per- 
sons, émiOupetre to things. 

Ver. 3. aitretre...airetade: 
There does not seem to be any difference 
in meaning between the active and middle 
here: “Ifthe middle is really the stronger 
word, we can understand its being brought 
in just where an effect of contrast can be 
secured, while in ordinary passages the 
active would carry as much weight as 
was needed” (Moulton, of. cit., p. 160) ; 
cf. Mark vi. 22-25, x. 35-38; 1 John v. 15. 
—Samravyonrte: Cf. Luke xv. 14, 30; 
Acts xxi. 24. 


8 Xeyer pos 8. A, curss., Arm. 


Ver. 4. porxadtSes: the weight 
of evidence is strongly in favour of this 
reading as against potxot Kat potya- 
Ses. The depraved state of morals to 
which the whole section bears witness 
must in part at least have been due to 
the wickedness and co-operation of the 
women, so that there is nothing strange 
in their being specifically mentioned in 
connection with that form of sin with 
which they would be more particularly 
associated. —otvxK otSatTe... ka 0- 
toratat: what seems to be in the 
mind of the writer is John xv. 18 ff... . 
ei ék Tov Kéopov Fre, 6 Kédcpos ay Td 
(Srov epider+ Ste Se ex TOU kéopos dv ovK 
éoté, GAN’ ey efedeEduny tas ex rod 
xéopov, S14 TotTo picet tpas 6 Kéopos 
.- —KaOlotatar; “is constituted”; 
cf. the Vulgate constituitur. 


Ver. 5. Hh ypadh Adyet wpds 
6O0dvov...: this attributing of person- 
ality to Scripture is paralleled, as Light- 
foot points out (Gal. iii. 8), by the not 
uncommon Jewish formula of reference 


MS TWD “ Quid vidit”. According 
to Lightfoot the singular ypad} in the 
N.T. ‘always means a particular passage 
of Scripture; where the reference is 
clearly to the sacred writings as a whole, 
as in the expressions, ‘ searching the 
Scriptures,’ ‘learned in the Scriptures,’ 
etc., the plural ypadaf is universally 
found, e.g., Acts xvii. I1, xviii. 24, 28. 
. . . ‘H ypagy is most frequently used 
in introducing a particular quotation, and 
in the very few instances where the quo- 
tation is not actually given, it is for 
the most part easy to fix the passage 
referred to. The biblical usage is fol- 
lowed also by the earliest fathers. The 
transition from the ‘Scriptures’ to the 
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TOAMWELVOLS Vi. 5, viii 
A ? Ps x 255 um, 
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q—q Quoted 
from 


Prov. iii. 34( Sept.) ; cf. Matt. xiii. 12; Job xxii. 29; Ps. cxxxviii.6; Prov. xxix. 23; Matt. xxiii. 


12, Luke i. 52; 1 Pet. v. 5. 


1 katwKnoev KLP, curss., Latt., Syrr., Copt., Thl., Oec., rec. 


2 mtv, Ti., vobis ff. 


Savritaccere B. 


3—3 Om. LP, curss, 
6 Om. ovv ff. 


4 Add kuptos 5, 16. 


7 Om. Se KLP, curss., Thl., Oec., rec. 


“Scripture’ is analogous to the transition 
from ra BiBAta to the ‘Bible’” (sbid., 
pp. 147 f.). In the present instance the 
“ Scripture ”’ is nowhere to be found in the 
-O.T.; it is, however, reflected in some 
Pauline passages, Gal. v. 17, 21, and ef. 
Rom. viii. 6,8; 1 Cor. iii, 16: 4 yap 
oapé eribupet kata Tod mvediparos, TO 
82 wvedpa Kata Tis capKds (Gal. v.17); 
7d Tvetpa TOV Oeod oiket év Div (x Cor, 
aii. 16). It is difficult not to see a Pauline 
influence in our passage; and what is 
certainly noteworthy is the fact that the 
two Agrapha which the Epistle contains 
4i. 12 and the one before us) are both 
closely connected with St. Paul, i. 12 = 
2ebima ivenotv.n5 = (Gal. Veet7. But 
that which is conclusive against the 
‘Scripture ” here referring to the O.T. is 
the fact that the doctrine of the Spirit is 
not found there in the developed form in 
which it is represented here; the pro- 
nounced personality of the Spirit as here 
used is never found in the O.T. The 
-reference here must be to the N.T., and 
this is one of the many indications which 
point to the late date of our Epistle, or 
‘parts of it, As early a document as the 
Epistle of Polycarp (110 A.D.) refers once 
‘to the N.T. quotations as ‘Scripture ” ; 
and in the Epistle of Barnabas (about 
g8 A.D. according to Lightfoot, but re- 
garded as later by most scholars) a 
N.T. quotation is prefaced by the for- 
‘mula ‘It is written”.—mw pos Pbdvov 
ém.mwo0et...: on this very difficult 
text see, for a variety of interpretations, 
Mayor’s elaborate note; the best render- 
ing seems to be that of the R.V. mar- 
gin: “That Spirit which he made to 
-dwell in us yearneth for us even unto 
jealous envy”. The words witness to 
the truth that the third Person of the 
Holy Trinity abides in our hearts striving 
to acquire the same love for Him on our 
part which He bears for us. It is a most 
striking passage which tells of the love 
-of the Holy Spirit, as (in one sense) dis- 


tinct from that of the Father or that of 
the Son; in connection with it should be 
read Rom. viii. 26-28; Eph. iv. 30; 1 
Thess, v. Ig. 

Ver. 6. petlLova 8e SiSworv 
X@&pev: these words further emphasise 
the developed doctrine of the Spirit re- 
ferred to above; they point to the nature 
of divine grace, which is almost illimitable. 
These verses, 5, 6, witness in a striking 
way to the Christian doctrine of grace, 
and herein breathe a different spirit from 
that found in most of the Epistle.—é 
©cds... xapuv: Cf Sir. x. 7, 12, 
18; Pss. of Sol. ii. 25, iv. 28; the quota- 
tion is also found in 1 Pet. v. 5; taken 
with the preceding it teaches the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit. Ephrem Syrus quotes 
this as a saying of Christ’s (Of#. iit. 93 
E., ed. Assemani; quoted by Resch, of. 
cét., p. 199). 

Ver. 7. twoTrayntre ov Te 
eo: Cf. Heb. xii. 9, o8 wodAd paddAov 
trotaynodpeba TO watpl TOv wveupd- 
tev Kal Cyocopev. It is not a question of 
subjection either to God or the devil, but 
rather one of the choice between self-will 
and God’s will; it is the proud spirit that 
has to be curbed—dvriornre 82 
7G StaPdsrg, Kat pevEerar ad’ 
ipa@v: the two ideas contained in these 
words are very Jewish; in the first place, 
the withstanding of the devil is repre- 
sented as being within the competence of 
man ; the more specifically Christian way 
of putting the matter is best seen by 
comparing the words before us with the 
two following passages: Luke x. 17, 
‘Yaréorpepav Sé... Aéyovres* KUpte, 
kal Ta Satpdvia Urotdocoerar Hiv év 
7G dvépaTtt oov. And the passage 
in 1 Pet. v. 6 ff. which is parallel to the 
one before us, is prefaced by the words, 
‘‘Casting all your anxiety upon Him, 
because He careth for you,” and 
followed by the words, “And the God 
of all grace . shall Himself per- 
fect, stablish, strengthen you”. The 
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difference between the Jewish and 


Christian doctrines of grace and free- 
will here cannot fail to be observed. 
It is useless to cite the words, ‘‘ Be sub- 
ject unto God,” as indicating divine 
assistance in withstanding the devil, be- 
cause the subject of thought in either 
passage is quite independent; the mean- 
ing is not that ability to withstand the 
devil is the result of being subject to 
God; but two courses of action are en- 
joined, in each of which man is repre- 
sented as able to take the initiative——In 
the second place, the representation of 
Satan (the devil) here is altogether 
Jewish; the Hebrew root from which 


“Satan” comes (*yAj7)) means “to op- 


pose,” or “‘to act as an adversary”; the 
idea is very clearly brought out in Num, 
xxii. 22, where the noun is used: And the 
Angel of Fahwe placed himself in the 
way for an adversary (literally ‘for a 
Satan”). This is precisely the picture 
represented in the words before us; the 
ancient Hebrew idea of something in the 
way is to some extent present in the 
Greek 6 8:dBodos, from SaBdéddXw “to 
throw across,” 7.¢., the pathway is im- 
peded (cf. Eph. iv. 27, vi. 11). Jewish 
demonology was full of intensely material- 
istic conceptions ; the presence of demons 
in various guise, or else invisible, was 
always feared; primarily it was bodily 
harm that they did; the idea of spiritual 
evil, as in the passage before us, was later, 
though both conceptions existed side by 
side. The words under consideration 
are possibly an inexact quotation from 
Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, Naphth. 
vili. 4, ‘‘If ye work that which is good 
my children . . . and the devil shall flee 
from you”. Knowling quotes an inter- 
esting parallel in Hermas, Mand., xii. 5, 2, 
where in connection with the devil it is 
said, “If ye resist him he will be van- 
quished, and will flee from you dis- 
graced”’. 

Ver. 8 éyyloate TO O€9, Kat 
éyytoe. tpiv: here, again, we have 
what to Christian ears sounds rather like 
a reversal of the order of things; we 


should expect the order to be that ex- 
pressed in such words as, “Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you ” (John xv. 16). 
The words before us seem to be a quota-- 
tion (inexact) from Hos. xii. 6 (Sept.), 
. . « yyile wpds Tov Cedv cov Sia mav- 


és. The Hebrew phrase “98 Wd 
is a technical term for approaching God 
for the purpose of worship, ¢.g., Exod.. 
xix. 22; Jer. xxx. 21; Ezek. xliv. 13. 
There is an extraordinary passage in 
Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, Dan. vi. 
I, 2 which runs, ‘‘And now, fear the 
Lord, my children, and beware of Satan 
and his spirits. Draw near unto God 
and to the angel that intercedeth for you, 
for he is a mediator between God and 
man” (the latter part here is not a Chris- 
tian interpolation). — kaOapicate 
xetpas: Cf. Ps. xxiv. 4, 40d0s xepot 
Kal Kalapds TH Kapdia . ..; in Hos, i. 
16 we have, Aovoacbe, kabapol yéverOe,. 
and in Sir. xxxviii. 10, awéotyoov wAnp- 
pedtav Kat eV@uvov xetpas, Kal ad. 
Téons Gnaptias kabdpicov Kapdiav. In 
each case it is a metaphorical use of 
language which otherwise expressed the 
literal ritual washing; the former, taken 
from the latter, was in use at least as 
early as exilic times—éa&paptwdAot: 
the close connection with this word and 
the 8hpvxor which follows almost imme- 
diately recalls the language in Sir. v. 9, 
+. + OVTwS 6 GpapT@dds 6 SiyAwooos. 
ayvicate kapdias: the thought 
of these, as well as of the preceding 
words, is an adaptation of Ps. Ixxii. (Ixxiii.)) 
13, "Apa patatws éStkalwoa Thy kapdlav 
pov, kal évupdapny év dbdiots Tas Xetpas: 
pov. Theverb éyvile (yinpnn) means 
originally to sanctify oneself preparatory 
to appearing before the Lord by separat- 
ing oneself from everything that might 
cause uncleanness; the idea of separating 
oneself is still present in the passage 
before us, because mourning implied tem-. 
porary withdrawal from the world and 
its doings. Mayor quotes in connection 
with this verse, Hermas, Mand., ix. 7, 
KaQdpurov Thy Kapdlay cov ards THS 
Supuxlas.—d (uyor: Cf. Hos. x. 2,, 
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1 Add vestra ff. 
4Om. Ti. 


20m. ff. 


LA 


; xvii. 4. 
évituov Kuptou® kal dydcery x Pet. v. 
6 


21 Pet, il. 
1; Eph. 
iv. 31. 

a Matt. vii. 
Tse 


3 Miseri ff. 
5 Om, kat kAavoare 15, curss., Pesh. 


° peraotpadyte SAKL, curss., Oec., Ti, Treg., WH (altern. reading). 


7 Add ovv §, 56. 
9—9 adeAgor pov adAndov A, curss. 


and in addition to the passages referred 
to above, i. 8, cf. Barnabas xix. 5, ob ph 
Supuxyoys, woTepov éorar 4 ov, and the 
identical words in Did. iv. 4. 

Ver. 9. tatatwopyoate: an 
dey. in N.T. cf. Mic. ii, 43 Jer. iv. 13; 
“undergo hardship”; it was a recog- 
nised tenet in Jewish theology that self- 
inflicted punishment of any kind was a 
means of reconciliation, e.g., in Mechilta, 
76a, the words of Ps. Ixxxix. 32 (33 in 
Heb.), I will visit their transgression 
with the vod, and their iniquity with 
stripes, are interpreted to mean that the 
pain suffered under liberal chastisement 
is one of the means of reconciliation 
with God; for instances of how chastise- 
ment has reconciled men to God, see 
Baba mezia, 84ab.—wevO@yoaTe kat 
«xAXavoare: these words are found to- 
gether in 2 Esdras xviii. 9 (= Neh. viii. 
g); and in Luke vi. 25 we have, ovat tpiv 
ot yeA@vrTes viv, Sti mwevOyoeTe Kal 


«Adavoere. Repentance (Aawn) was, 
according to Jewish teaching, also in 
itself another of the means of reconcilia- 
tion—6 yéAos tpa@yv cis wév0os 
PeETATPAWHTw: peTaTpam. dr. dey. 
in. N.T.; cf. Am. viii. 10, kal petaotpepo 
Tas éoptas tpav eis wévOos.—Kkat 7 
yapaeis katydetav: Cf. Jer. xvi. 
g; Prov. xiv. 13; the words express the 
contrast between the loud unseemly 
gaiety of the pleasure-seeker, and the 
subdued mien and downcast look of the 
penitent. Katyjevav occurs only here in 
the N.T.; it is often found in Philo. 
Verto. rawervd0nte évemiov 
Kuptov kat tpadoer thas: Cf. 
Sir. ii. 17, of doBovpevor Kuprov éroup- 
dgovar kapdias avTGyv kal évaTiov avTov 
TaTeworovgr Tas Wuyds avTav, and cf. 
iii. 18; in the Test. of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, Jos. xviii. 1, we read, ‘‘If ye also, 
therefore, walk in the commandments of 


8Pr. rou D, curss., Weiss. 
10 Frater. ff. 


11 kat KL, curss., rec. et ff. 


the Lord, my children, He will exalt you 
there (z.¢., on high), and will bless you 
with good things for ever and ever”, 
Although the actual word is not men- 
tioned in these vv. 7-10, it is obvious that 
they constitute a call to repentance. 
Both as establishing a proper relation- 
ship towards God, and as a means of 
bringing about that relationship, the need 
of repentance had always been greatly 
insisted on by Jewish teachers ; in Pirge 
Aboth, ¢.g., iv. 15, it is said, ‘‘ Repent- 
ance and good works are asa shield against 
punishment”; and Taylor quotes Bera- 
choth, 17a, ‘‘It was a commonplace in 
the mouth of Raba that, The perfection 
of wisdom is repentance,” cf. Bereshith 
Rabba, \xv.; Nedarim, 32), etc., etc. 


Vv.11,12. The subject o: these verses, 
speaking against and judging others, 
is the same as that of the section ii. 
I-13; they follow on quite naturally 
after vv. 12, 13 of that chapter, while 
they have nothing to do with the con- 
text in which they now stand. They 
constitute a weaving together of several 
quotations, much after the style of the 
section which precedes. 


Ver. 11. My katradadette ah- 
AyjrA@v, 48eAPot, etc.: this speaking 
against one another must be taken to- 
gether with the judging of one another ; 
it is a question of deciding who is and 
who is not observing the Torah; some of 
the brethren were evidently arrogating to 
themselves the right of settling what did 
and what did not constitute obedience to 
the Torah, and those who, according to 
the idea of the former, were not keeping 
the Tovah, were denounced and spoken 
against. Difficulties of this kind were 
bound to be constantly arising in a com- 
munity of Jewish-Christians; if unnum- 
bered differences of opinion with regard 
to legal observances was characteristic, 
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1ouxetu KP, curss. 
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h Prov. xxvii. 1; Luke xii. 18-20. 


i Matt. xx. 12. k 2 Pet. ii. 3. 


2 Pr. o $SAKL, curss., Ti., Treg., WH mg. 
4Om. Se Sah., Arm., Oec., rec. 
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7 Jam ff. 
9 ropevowpeda AKL, curss., Thl. 


110m. A, 13, Cyr. 


as we know it to have been, of Rabbin- 
ism, it was the most natural thing in the 
world for Jewish-Christians to differ upon 
the extent to which they held the Torah 
to be binding. The writer of the Epistle 
is finding fault on two counts; firstly, 
the fact of the brethren speaking against 
one another at all, and secondly, their 
presuming to decide what was and what 
was not Torah - observance. —kata- 
Aadet vépov kal kpiver vopov: 
the reason why speaking against and 
judging a brother is equivalent to doing 
the same to the Law is because the Law 
has been misinterpreted and misapplied ; 
the Law had, in fact, been maligned; it 
had been made out to be something that 
it was not. It is not a general principle, 
therefore, which is being laid down here, 
viz.: that speaking against a brother or 
judging a brother is always necessarily 
speaking against and judging the Law; 
these things are breaches of the Law, but 
not necessarily for that reason denuncia- 
tion of it; the point here, as already re- 
marked, is a maligning of the Law by 
making it out to be something that it was 
not. It is not a general principle, but a 
specific case, which is referred to here.— 
ei 88 vépov Kplvets, ovK EL ToLN- 
THS «+. kKpuTys: here again it is a 
specific case which is referred to; as a 
general principle the statement would be 
contrary to fact, for it is possible to give 
a judgment upon the Law, in the sense of 
criticising it, or even to denounce it, and 
yet obey it; the Rabbis were constantly 
discussing and giving their judgments on 
points of the Law, and were nevertheless 
earnest observers of its precepts. When 
a man misinterpreted the Law, and then 


8 xa. AKLP, curss., Cyr., Thl., Oec., rec. 
10 qrounowpev SAKL, curss., Treg. 
12 Add eva AKL, curss., Syrr., Arm., Cyr., Thl., Oec., rec. 


acted upon that misinterpretation, and de- 
nounced others who did not do likewise, 
then he was truly not a doer of the Law, 
but a judge,—and a very bad one too. 

Ver. 12. efs éotiv vopoéTns 
kat «xpttHs; the words are intended 
to show the arrogant impertinence of 
those who were judging their neighbours 
on a misinterpretation of the Law. The 
word vopoGérns does not occur elsewhere 
in the N.T., though vopo8eréw and vopo- 
Oeoia do; cf. Ps. xxvii. 11.—6 Svuv- 
dpevos cGoar Kat amohécar: 
Cf. Matt. x. 28, Tov Suvdpevoy kat Wuxhy 
Kal oGpa arodéoat év yeevvy, and Luke 
vi. 9.—od 8é tis et 6 kpivev Tov 
awXyolov: we find very similar words 
in Rom, xiv. 4, ov tis et 6 Kptvwv ad- 
Adtpiov oikérnv; In Pirge Aboth, i. 7, 
we read, ‘“ Judge every man in the scale 
of merit,” ¢.e., Give every man the bene- 
fit of the doubt (Taylor); cf. Shabbath, 
127b, ‘‘He who thus judges others will 
thus himself be judged”. 

Vv. 13-17 form an independent section 
entirely unconnected with what precedes 
or follows. The section is very interest- 
ing as giving a picture of the commercial 
Diaspora-Jew. The Jews of the Disper- 
sion had, from the outset, to give up agri- 
cultural pursuits ; since for the most part 
they congregated in the cities it was 
commerce in which they engaged chiefly. 
A good instance of the Diaspora-Jew 
going from city to city occurs in Josephus, 
Antiq., xii. 2-5 (160-185), though the 
period dealt with is far anterior to that 
of our Epistle. Egypt was, of course, 
the greatest centre of attraction, and 
many wealthy Jews were to be numbered 
among the large Jewish population of 
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Alexandria; Philo speaks of Jewish ship- 
owners and merchants in this city (In 
Flaccum, viii.) When such Jews em- 
braced Christianity there would be, ob- 
viously, no reason for them to give up 
their calling. It must, however, be con- 
fessed that both this section and the 
following read far more naturally as ad- 
dressed to Jews than to Jewish-Chris- 
tians. 

Ver. 13.—Aye: this expression of dis- 
approval occurs only here and in v. 1 in 
the N.T.; although it is used here and 
there in the Septuagint, it is the render- 
ing of different Hebrew words; one may 
compare, though it is not the equivalent 
of aye, the Aramaic expression of disap- 


proval we) S59 (“Ah you!” literally 


“Woe unto you”). “Aye is used with 
either a singular or a plural subject, cf. 
Jud. xix. 6; 2 Kings iv. 24.—oypepov 
 atprov wopevodpeOa: Cf. Prov. 
XXVii. I, pt] KAVXO TA eis atiprov, od yap 
ywookers th TéEerar 4 emiovoa. There 
is a Rabbinical saying, in Sanhed., toob, 
which runs: “Care not for the morrow, 
for ye know not what a day may bring 
forth. Perhaps he may not be [alive] on 
the morrow, and so have cared for a world 
that does not exist for him” (quoted by 
Edersheim, Life and Times, ii. 539); ¢f. 
Luke xii. 16 ff.; xili. 32, 33.—ép7wo- 
pevodpeda: 2 Pet. ii. 3 is the only 
other passage in the N.T. in which this 
word occurs; it means primarily ‘‘to 
travel,” then to travel for the purpose of 
trading, and finally “to trade” simply.— 
kepSyoopev: a rare form; “the At- 
tic is Kepdavé, with aorist éxépdava, 
Ton. and late Attic kepSyjoopo1, aorist 
éxépSyoa; the latter occurs often in the 
N.T.” (Mayor). 

Ver. 14. ottives ovn éwiota- 


o0e rd THS a¥pLov: “Ye are they 
that know not ...”3 it is the contrast 
between the ignorance of men, with the 
consequent incertitude of all that the 
morrow may bring forth, and the know- 
ledge of God in accordance with Whose 
will (cf. éav 6 k¥ptos OeAyjorg in the next 
verse) all things come to pass.— ola j 
Coy tpav; “Of what kind is your 
life”? The reference here is not to the 
life of the wicked, but to the uncertainty 
of human life in general ; the thought of 
the ungodly being cut off is, it is true, 
often expressed in the Bible, but that is 
not what is here referred to; it is evi- 
dently not conscious sin, but thoughtless- 
ness which the writer is rebuking here.— 
atts ydp éore: the reading éore, 
in preference to éore or éotat, makes the 
address more personal; atpis is often 
used for “smoke,” e.g., Acts ii. 17; cf. 
Ps. cii. 3 (4), é&€Avrov a@oel kamvds at 
jpepar pov; the word only occurs here 
in the N.T., in Acts ii. 19 it is a quota- 
tion from Joel ii. 30 (Sept.) iii. 3 (Heb.). 
In Job vii. 7 we have pvyjoOyre Ste tvev- 
pa pov 4 Con, cf. Wisd. ii. 4; the ren- 
dering ‘“‘breath” instead of “vapour” 
does not commend itself on account of 
the former being invisible, and the point 
of the words is that man does appear for 
a little time (pds dAtyov hatvopévy) and 
then disappears, cf. Wisd. xvi. 6.—- 
&davilLonévy: the word occurs, 
though in a different connection, in Sir. 
xlv. 26. 


Ver.15. avTt Tod A€yeuv twas: 
‘A classical writer would rather have 
said Séov éyew or ottiwes BéATiov dv 
elrov” (Mayor).—éav 6 evpios Oe- 
ARog: Cf. Berachoth, 17a, “It is re- 
vealed and known before Thee that our 
will is todo Thy will” (quoted by Taylor, 
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op. cit., p. 29); of. John vii. 17, édv tis 
@2dA\y TO O€Anpa adTod Totetv, yydooeTaL 
- «+ In the Hebrew commentary on a 
curious little work called The Book of the 
Alphabet of Ben Sira there occur the 


words OY) WI ON, ze, “If the 
Name (= God) wills”; and it is said 
that this formula should never be omitted 
when a man is about to undertake any- 
thing. This passage occurs in the com- 
ment on the eleventh proverb of the 
“‘ Alphabet,” which runs: “The bride 
enters the bridal chamber and, neverthe- 
less, knows not what will befall her”. 
The formula, “If the Name wills,” is, 
according to Ginsberg, of Mohammedan 
origin, “for the use of formulas was in- 
troduced to the Jews by the Moham- 
medans”. The formula is, of course, not 
Ben Sira’s, as it forms no part of the 
work ascribed to him; the commentary 
in which it occurs belongs to about the 
year 1000 probably (see Fewish Encycl., 
li, 678 f.). Cf., further, Acts xviii. 21, Tod 
Qed P€ovTos, I Cor. iv. 19, éav 6 KUpLOS 
BeAjoy; and in Pirvge Aboth, ii. 4 occur 
the words of Rabban Gamliel (middle of 
third century A.D.), “Do His will as if 
it were thy will, that He may do thy will 
as if it were His will. Annul thy will 
before His will, that He may annul the 
will of others before thy will” (Taylor). 
—kat Cyoopev kat... both life 
and action depend upon God’s will. 

Ver. 16. vdv 8é: “but now,” z.e., as 
things are; cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 6, viv 8é, 
GdeApot, édv Ow. . ._kavyaabe 
év tats dGdAaloviars vpSv: those 
vauntings were, of course, not on account 
of following out their own will in despite 
of the divine will, but because of the 
thoughtlessness which did not take God’s 
will into account, and therefore boasted 
of the ability of following one’s own 


9 Scientibus autem ff. 


5 Totum comma deest s. 


7 adaloverars B?K, Treg., Weiss; superbia ff. 


10 Facientibus ff. 11 [lis ff. 
bent. Both are bad, but conscious op- 
position to the will of God would, of 
the two, be worse. *Adafoviats comes 
from a@\alev which is literally a ‘‘ wan- 
derer,” then it comes to mean one who 
makes pretensions. Cf. Prov. xxvii. I, pH 
KavxX@® TG eis apLoy, ov yap yivdoxKets 
tt réferar 4 émtote7a: the word occurs 
only here and in 1 John ii. 16 (h aAaLoveta 
tov Biov) in the N.T.—waoa kav x7- 
ois ToOLavTH..-: boasting ofthis 
kind must be evil because it forgets God, 
and unduly exalts self. 


Ver. 17. Although this verse may be 
regarded as standing independent of what 
has preceded, and as being in the form of 
a more or less inexact quotation, it is 
quite permissible to take it with what has 
gone before. Those to whom the words 
have been addressed had, to some extent, 
erred through thoughtlessness ; now that 
things have been made quite plain to 
them, they are in a position to know how 
to act; if, therefore, in spite of knowing 
now how to act aright, the proper course 
is neglected, then it is sinful. This 
seems to be the point of the words of this 
verse.—The words are perhaps an echo ot 
Luke xii. 47, éxetvos 5& 6 SodA0s.6 yvovs 
76 O€Anpa Tot Kupiov adTod Kal ph EroL- 
pdcas 7 woujoas wpds Td O€Anpa avTod 
Sapyoera: modAds. With xadév aroreiv 
cf. Gal. vi. 9, Td 8 Kahdv morotvTes ph 
evkakGpnev.—GpapTia avtTe éortiv: 
for the converse of this, namely, doing 
what is wrong in ignorance—in which 
case it is excusable—see Acts iii. 17, 
‘And now, brethren, I wot that in ignor- 
ance ye did it, as did also your rulers”; 
rt Tim. i 13, “. . . howbeit, I obtained 
mercy, because I did it ignorantly in un- 
belief”.—It is, however, quite possible 
that we have in these words the enuncia- 
tion of the principle that sins of omission 
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are as sinful as those of commission; 
when our Lord says, “. . . these things 
ought ye to have done, and not to have 
left the other undone” (Matt. xxiii. 23), 
it is clear that the sins of omission are 
regarded as wilful sin equally with those 
of commission, cf. Matt. xxv. 41-45. 
There is always a tendency to reckon the 
things which are left undone as less 
serious than actually committed sin; this 
was certainly, though not wholly so, in 
Judaism. It is exceptional when we read, 
for example, in 1 Sam. xii. 23, “ God for- 
bid that I should sin against the Lord in 
ceasing to pray for you”; asarule sins 
of omission are regarded as venial, ac- 
cording to the Jewish doctrine, and are 
not punishable. The conception of sin 
according to Rabbinical ideas is well seen 
in what is called the ‘Al Chét (i.e., “ For 
the sin,” from the opening words of each 
sentence in the great Widdui [“ Confes- 
sion ”] said on Yom Kippur [‘‘ the Day of 
Atonement”); in the long list of sins 
here, mention is made only of committed 
sins. In the Jerusalem Talmud (Yoma, 
viii. 6) it is said that the Day of Atone- 
ment brings atonement, even without 
repentance, for sins of omission; in 
Pesikta, 7b the words in Zeph. i. 12, “I 
will search Jerusalem with candles, and 
I will punish the men. . .,” are com- 
mented on by saying, ‘“‘ not by daylight, 
nor with the torch, but with candles, so 
as not to detect venial sins,” among these 
being, of course, included sins of omis- 
sion. Although this is, in the main, the 
traditional teaching, there are some ex- 
ceptions to be found, e.g., Shabbath, 
54) ; ‘** Whosoever is in a position to 
prevent sins being committed by the 
members of his household, but refrains 
from doing so, becomes liable for their 
sins.’ The same rule applies to the 
govenour of a town, or even of a whole 
country” (see Fewish Encycl., xi. 378). 
Having regard to the very Jewish char- 
acter of our Epistle, it is quite possible 
that in the verse before us the reference 
is to this subject of sins of omission. 
CuapTEeR V.—Chap. V. contains five 
distinct sections; of great interest is the 
fact that the first two—t1-6, 7-11—deal 
respectively with Jewish and Christian 
Eschatology; this subject will be dealt 
with presently ; ver. 12 is a short section 
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containing an adaptation of some words 
from the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount”; 
13-18 deals with the subject of the visita- 
tion of the sick in the early Church; 
while vv. 19, 20 bring the Epistle to an 
abrupt termination with a very pro- 
nounced utterance upon the Jewish doc- 
trine of works. Each of these sections 
is self-contained, and it would be im- 
possible to have a clearer or more pointed 
illustration than this chapter offers of the 
‘“* patchwork ” character of our Epistle. 

It will not be necessary, in dealing with 
the very large subject of Jewish Eschat- 
ology, to do more than indicate very 
briefly its connection with the section 
vv. 1-6 of this chapter; at the same time, 
a slight reference to its leading ideas is 
essential, as some of these are referred 
in this passage; one of these is the 
punishment about to overtake the wicked 
—who are often identified with the rich 
—in the “‘last days”. Jewish Eschato- 
logy, or the ‘‘ Doctrine of the last things,” 
is based on the teaching of the O.T. 
prophets regarding the ‘‘Day of the 
Lord,” or, as the phrase runs, ‘ the last 
day,” or ‘“‘last time”; another formula 
which occurs frequently is ‘‘in those 
days”. ‘‘ By the time of the New Testa- 
ment period Judaism was in possession 
of most, if not all, of its eschatological 
ideas. These had been developed during 
the two eventful centuries that immedi- 
ately preceded the rise of Christianity. 
It was these centuries which saw the 
rise of the Apocalyptic Movement with 
its vast eschatological developments that 
were essentially bound up with the doc- 
trine of a future life, and a belief in 
a judgment after death, with rewards and 
punishments” (Oesterley and Box, of. 
cit., p. 211). The four outstanding sub- 
jects that the doctrine of the last things 
comprises are: (1) The signs of the ap- 
proach of the ‘Messianic Era’”—this 
latter took the place of the “‘ Day of the 
Lord” in the development of eschato- 
logical thought, (2) the actual advent of 
the Messiah, together with the great 
events that should then come to pass, 
viz., the ingathering of Israel and the 
resurrection of the dead; (3) The judg- 
ment upon the wicked; (4) The blessed- 
ness of the righteous (Cf. the writer’s 
The Doctrine of the Last Things). In 
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the passage before us (vv. 1-6) three of the 
above are referred to, viz., the Messianic 
Era; the punishment of the wicked, and 
(implicitly) the blessedness of the righ- 
teous. In ver. 3 the phrase év éoydrats 
jpépars points indubitably to the times 
of the Messiah; the language is that of 
Fewish Eschatology based on prophetic 
teaching (cf. Isa. ii. 2; Mic, iv. 1; Hos. 
iid. Soe) Oek it. 2s Amy avill, Lt, 1k. ERs 
Zech. viii. 23). In vv. 1, 3 the punish- 
ment of the wicked is referred in the 
words, kAavoate d\oAVLovtes él Tais 
Tahattwplats tuav Taig émepxopévars : 
+++ KaLO t0s avTav .. . payeTar Tas 
cdpkas tpav as wip; as illustrating this 
cf. Book of Enoch xcvi. 8, ‘‘ Woe unto 
you mighty who violently oppress the 
righteous, for the day of your destruction 
will come; in that time many happy 
days will come for the righteous, then 
shall ye be condemned”; xciv. 7, 8, 9, 
‘‘Woe to those that build their houses 
with sin ...; and those who acquire 
gold and silver will perish in judgment 
suddenly. Woe to you, ye rich, for ye 
have trusted in your riches... . Ye have 
committed blasphemy and unrighteous- 
ness, and have become ready for the day 
of slaughter and the day of darkness and 
the day of the great judgment”; xcv. 7, 
“Woe to you sinners, for ye persecute 
the righteous . . .; xcvi, 4, ‘‘ Woe unto 
you, ye sinners, for your riches make you 
appear like the righteous . . . and this 
word shall be a testimony against you” ; 
many other similar quotations could be 
given, the striking resemblance in thought 
and language with our passage cannot 
fail to be observed; see further below, 
ver. 1. And lastly, in ver. 6, there is an 
implicit reference to the happiness of the 
righteous, in the words, katedicdoarte, 
épovetoate Tov Sikatov’ ovK avTiTdac- 
wetau viv; that is to say, the righteous 
can afford to suffer such ill-treatment 
because he knows that the time of 
blessedness is coming for him; this is 
also frequently referred to in the Book of 
Enoch, eg., xcvi. 1, “Be hopeful, ye 
righteous ; for suddenly will the sinners 
perish before you, and ye will have lord- 
ship over them according to your desires ; 
3, Wherefore, fear not, ye that suffer ; for 
healing will be your portion”. The non- 
mention in our passage of the actual 


advent of the Messiah by name was 
characteristic of Jewish usage at certain 
periods, and is significant here. On the 
other hand, the section comprising vv. 
7-11 is wholly Christian; the utterly 
different tone and language of this, as 
compared with the section vv.1-6, cannot 
be accounted for by saying that the one 
is addressed to the wicked, the other to 
the righteous; because in the latter there 
is a distinct reference to those who are in 
danger of being judged on account of 
murmuring against one another (ver. 9). 
But there are one or two points whereby 
the respectively Jewish and Christian 
form ot Eschatology may be clearly dis- 
cerned, (1) The language on which 
Jewish eschatological ideas are based is 
that of the prophets; the section vv. 1-6 
is steeped in O.T. phraseology; on the 
other hand, the actual references to the 
Advent in vv. 7-11 are in N.T. language ; 
the O.T. references in this section have 
nothing to do with the Advent. (2) It is 
characteristic of Jewish Eschatology that, 
generally speaking, there is indefinite- 
ness as to when the Messianic Era will 
be inaugurated; it differs herein some- 
what from the prophetical teaching, 
owing, as a matter of fact, to the rise 
of apocalyptic conceptions: on the other 
hand, the Christian, like the prophetical, 
view of the Advent is that it will take 
place in the very near future (‘‘... 
behold the judge standeth at the door”). 
(3) In Jewish pre-Christian eschatological 
literature the Messianic Era is frequently 
depicted without any reference to the 
personality of the Messiah; on the other 
hand, in the N.T., it is the rule that 
when the second Advent is referred to 
Christ is mentioned under the titles of 
the ‘“‘Son of Man” or the “ Lord” (cf. 
Matt. x. 23, xili. 41, 42, xvi. 27, 28, xix. 
28, xxv. 31-33, etc., Phil. iv. 5, 6 KUptos 
éyyvs, I Cor. xvi. 22, papav a0, and 
see Didache, x. 6, et tig Gyids éotw, 
épxévOw + ef Tis ovK eorti, peTavociTe ¢ 
papav a0d. dyyv). (4) Besides there be- 
ing no reference to the personality of the 
Messiah in the Jewish eschatological 
section there is the further contrast be- 
tween it and the Christian section that in 
the latter the distinctively Christian ex- 
pression 4% mapovota tod Kuptov twice 
occurs; against this the Jewish section. 
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makes use of the distinctively Jewish title 
for God, the “ Lord of Sabaoth”. 

It is thus difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that we have here, in the section 
vy. I-6, a passage which did not origin- 
ally belong to the Epistle at all, but was 
taken or adapted from some Jewish 
eschatological work; it will be generally 
acknowledged that this section has 
absolutely nothing specifically Christian 
about it. That the writer (compiler ?) 
should have incorporated this in his 
Epistle is quite natural, seeing that he 
was writing to Jews; equally as natural 
is it that he should, as a Christian writ- 
ing to (Jewish-) Christians, add the de- 
veloped Christian form of the same sub- 
ject, interspersing it with O.T. references 
for the sake of his hearers [see further, 
Bk. of Fubilees, i. 29, v. 12, xxiii. 26-30; 
Enoch, x. 13, xvi. 1; Ass. of Moses, i. 18, 
x. 13; Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Reuben, vi. 8; Apoc. Bar. xxvii. 15, xxix. 
8, lvi. 2; 4 Esdr. ix. 5]. 

Ver. 1. “Aye viv: See above iv. 13. 
—kArAavoare drXoAVLovTES Eri 
Tats TatattTwptiaris tay Tats 
éwepxopevars: according to the 
original prophetic conception these 
“(miseries ”” which were to overtake the 
wicked, were to come to pass in the 
“ Day of the Lord,” z.e., during the Mes- 
sianic Era; this belief became extended 
during the development of ideas which 
took place during the two centuries pre- 
ceding the Christian Era. Whatever the 
reasons were which brought about the 
belief, it is certain that the expression 
‘those days” came to be applied to a 
certain period which was immediately to 
precede the coming of the Messiah ; with- 
out doubt a number of prophetical pas- 
sages were regarded as suggesting this 
(see below). 
these “days,” which are to foretell the 
advent of the Messiah, belong to apo- 
calyptic conceptions; in their general 
outline the ‘‘ signs” of these times are 
identical. Prophetical passages such as 
the following laid the foundation : “The 
iniquity of Ephraim is bound up; his sin 
is laid up in store. The sorrows of a 
travailing woman shall come upon him 
. ..”3 then, on the other hand, “I will 
ransom them from the power of the 


The descriptions given of 


grave; I will redeem them from death 
Mee (t4OS.) Xiligt2-54)\, again) se. 

The day of thy watchmen, even thy visi- 
tation, is come; now shall be their per- 
plexity. Trust ye not in a friend, put ye 
not confidence in a guide... for the 
son dishonoureth the father, the daughter 
riseth up against her mother ... a man’s 
enemies are the men of his own house” 
(Mic. vii. 4-6); another characteristic 
which played a great part in the later 
apocalypse is contained in Joel ii. ro ff., 
‘the earth quaketh before them; the 
heavens tremble; the sun and the moon 
are darkened, and the stars withdraw their 
shining. .. . Cf. Zech. xiv. 6 ff.; Dan. 
xii. I, etc., etc. Throughout the immense 
domain of apocalyptic literature these 
themes are developed to an enormous 
extent; they are familiar to us from the 
Gospels, Matt. xxiv., xxv.; Mark xiii. 14- 
27; Luke xxi. 9-19. In Jewish literature 
references to them also occur with fre- 
quency ; this period is called the time of 
“travail,” and more specifically, the 
“birth-pangs,’ or “sufferings” of the 
Messiah—Cheble ha-Meshiach, or Cheblo 
shel Mashiach, see Pesikta rab., xxi. 34; 
Shabbath, 118a; Sanhedrin, 96b, 97a, 
etc., etc. See further Oesterley, The 
Doctrine of the Last Things, chap. vii. 
The great diffusion and immense popu- 
larity which the apocalyptic literature 
enjoyed makes it certain that the writer 
of our Epistle was familiar with the sub- 
ject; the “miseries,” therefore, referred 
to in the passage before us may quite 
possibly have reference to the sufferings 
which were to take place in the time of 
travail preceding the actual coming of 
the Messiah.—dXoAVLovres: only 
here in the N.T., but fairly frequent in 
the Septuagint, Isa. xiii, 6; Joel i. 5, 
13; Jer. iv. 8, etc.; in the first of these 
passages the connection is the same as 
here, . . . éyyts yap jpépa Kupiov, and 
see Luke vi. 24, ‘‘Woe unto you rich 

. ..’ which is strongly reminiscent of 
the verse before us. 

Ver. 2. The use of the Hebraic pro- 
phetic perfects in this passage is another 
mark of Jewish authorship. 6 rhodrTos 
ip@v: this cannot refer to wealth in 
the abstract because this would be out of 
harmony with the rest of the verse which 
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h Cf. Prov. éorau 2 


XVi. 27. 
i Rom. ii.5; TATE 
cf. Mic. 
vi. 10; 
Matt. vi. 


19. 
k Cf. v. 8, 9. 
Luke xxi. 21. 


Tov GunodvTwy Tas ™ xwpas 


1 Om-s. 
4 Add o Aeth., Thl. 


Smpepats exxatars A. OPEyeu ye 


[AKQBOY 


kal odyerat? tas odpkas Spay as 
> év * éoxdras *mépars. 


1 Lev.-xix.. 13; Job xxiv. 10, 11; Jer. xxii. 13; Sir. iv. 1, xxxiv. 22. 


2 darverte SO}. 
5 Add vobis iram Vulg. (om. s, om. iram Vulg®). 


Ve 


lol i , 
3B rip.t *€0noaupti- 


6 4. i8007 6 *prsbds® tov épyatay 


Spav 6 dpuotepnpévos® dg’ upav'? 
m Cf. 
3 Pr. o vos APO, curss. 


8 Mercedes ff. 


® amweorepnpevos ABSP, curss,; atroorepnpevos KL; quod abnegastis ff. 


10 Om. ad vpov ff. 


speaks of literal destruction; we have 
here precisely the same idea, as to actual 
destruction, as that which occurs in the 
eschatological passage Enoch, xcviii. 1 
ff.. where in reference to foolish men 
“in royalty, and in grandeur, and in 
power, and in silver and in gold, and in 
purple . . .,” it says that “they will per- 
ish thereby together with their posses- 
sions and with all their glory and their 
splendour ”.—oéoynmev: Gm. ey. in 
N.T., cf. Sir. xiv. 19, wav Epyov onmdpe. 
vov éxAel(rer.—o ny TOBpwta: aa. dey’ 
in N.T., cf. Job xiii. 28, madavotdrar 
Somep ipatiov ontéBpwrov; Sir. xlii. 13, 
G76 yap inatiwy exmopevetar ons. For 
the form of the word cf. cxwAnkdBpwros 
in Acts xii. 23. 

Ver. 3. wkatiwrat: in Sir. xii. 11 
we have nat yvdon Str ovx eis tédos 
katiwoev in reference to a mirror; the 
Hebrew, which is followed by the Syriac, 


is corrupt, but evidently read ssn, 
which is the same word used in the pre- 
ceding verse (iotra.); the Hebrew word 
may perhaps be used in the sense of 
“filth” (see Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, 
s.v.}, and possibly this more general 
term is what was originally intended in 
the verse before us, since gold cannot 
strictly be said to rust. The word occurs 
in one other passage viz., in Sir., xxix. 
10, but unfortunately the Hebrew for this 
is wanting. The force of the kara is in- 
tensive.—6 tog: used in iii, 8 of the 
poison of the tongue, in a figurative sense ; 
the meaning “rust” is secondary.—eis 
paptUptov Upiv éorar: this meta- 
phor is quite in the Hebrew style; Jy 
( = paptupioy), though generally used of 
persons, is in a Jair number of instances 
used of inanimate things in the O.T.; cf. 
in the N.T. Mark vi. 11; Luke ix. 5.— 
@ayerat; a Hellenistic form, unclas- 
sical, cf. Sir. xxxiii, 23 (Sept.) wav Bpdpa 
dyeror kowWla, cf. xi. 19, xlv. 21 (Sept.). 


—Tas odpkas tpov: “The plural 
odpxes is used for the fleshy parts of the 
body both in classical and later writers 
. . . while the singular odp€ is used for 
the whole body” (Mayor); in the S<p- 
tuagint we meet with a similar phrase in 
a number of cases, e¢.g., Mic. itl. 3. 
.. » KaTépayov Tas odpKkas TOU Aaov 
pov; 2 Kings ix. 36; in these and other 
instances the Hebrew 3 ( = odp&) 
is always in the singular (unlike “ blood,” 
which is often used in the plural).—os 
awtp: this comparison must probably 
have been suggested by the fact that fire, 
in a literal sense, often figures in apo- 
calyptic pictures, cf., e.g., Enoch, Cii. 1, 
“And in those days when He brings a 
grievous fire upon you, whither will ye 
flee, and where will ye find deliver- 
ance?” xcviii. 3, where mention is made 
of ‘‘ the furnace of fire,” x. 13, ‘‘ the abyss 
of fire”; this idea arose originally be- 
cause “ Gehenna”’ was conceived of as 
the place of torment, and a fire in the 
literal sense was constantly burning in 
the valley of Hinnom ; the fire in the place 
of torment is referred to in Matt. xxv. 41 
76 TUp Td aidviov, Mark ix. 44 Srov 6 
oxddy§ aitayv od TeXevTa kal TO wip ov 
aBévvuTar, Jude 7 wupds aiwviov... 
See Carr’s interesting note on @s wup. 
eéOyoavpicate.—év €oxatars pe 
pats: see prefatory note to this chapter. 

Ver. 4. t8o0%: this interjection, though 
good Attic, is used by some N.T. writers 
with a frequency which is unclassical, 
(Mayor) e.g., in this short Epistle it occurs 
six times, while on the other hand St. Paul 
uses it only nine times (once in a quota- 
tion) in the whole of his writings; its 
frequent occurrence is a mark of Jewish 
authorship, as Jews were accustomed to 
the constant use of an equivalent inter- 


jection (==) in their own tongue. 
—é6 prcbds Tdv epyatav: piobds 
occurs several times in Sir, in the sense 


4—5. 
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1 Leathe Neen 
kpdafe.,! kat ai ™ Boat ray Oepiodvtwv eis TA Gta Kupiou °aa-n Deut. 


é t A ban Set pace XXiv. 14, 
BadO civehydudar.? 5. ’erpuphoare emt ris yas Kal? 4éomata- 15: 1e.v-9; 
Anoat a é0, é ‘ Ly Se ade , 5 8 Px Job XXXi. 

noate, “eUpepare tas Kapdias undv év4 fpepa® *ohayqs. 3840; of. 
Exod. ii. 
; 23. 
p Cf. Job xxi..13; Luke xvi. 19, 25; 2 Pet. ii. 13. q hos Vi. 4 


o Rom, ix. 29; Rev. xviii. 5. 
(Sept.) ; cf. Tim. v. 6. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 3. 


1 Clamabunt ff. 


r Luke xxi. 34. 


s Quoted from Jer. xii. 3; cf. 1 Sam. ix, 12, 13; 


? eoednrAvOacw SKL, curss.; evreAnAvOev A; evoeAnAvOeioay 2, 


3 Om. nat A, 73, Copt. 


of reward, but not in that of wages due; 
in the same book épyarns occurs twice 
(xix. 1, xl. 18), but in neither case with the 
meaning ‘agricultural labourer,’? which 
is its usual meaning in the N.T., cf. Matt. 
ix. 37, but on the other hand Luke. x 7, 
A > LA ~ ~ ~ 

Geos & Epydtys Tod picbod abtrod.— 
TOV apHodVTOV: Gm. dey. in N.T.; 
whatever difference of meaning there 
may have been originally between apav 
and @epifew they are used as synonyms 
in the Septuagint, and the same is true, 
according to Mayor, of classical Greek. 
—TasS x®pas tpGv: often, as here, 
used in the restricted sense of “ fields,”’ 
cf. for the variety of meaning which it 
can bear the three instances of its occur- 
rence in Sir. x. 16, xliii. 3, xlvii. 17; for 
its meaning of “fields,” both in singular 
and plural, see Luke xii. 16, xxi. 21; 
John iv. 35.—6 advotepynpeéevos 
ad’ tp@v; “which is kept back by 
you,’ ‘fon your part,” or as Mayor ren- 
ders as an alternative, “comes too late 
from you’’; the ad’ tpav is not really 
required, it is omitted by ff. The with- 
holding of wages due was evidently a sin 
of frequent occurrence, see Lev. xix. 13 ; 
Deut. xxiv. 14, 15; Job xxiv. 10; Mic. 
Wi Lone fets XX 13%, Prov. ill. 27, -28 
Mal. iii. 5; Sir. xxxi. (xxxiv.) 22; Tob. 
iv. 14.—agdvor. only here in N.T.— 
wpdfleuv: a thoroughly Hebraic idea 
which occurs several times in the O.T., 
cf. for the “crying out” of inanimate 
things, Gen. iv. 10; Job xxiv. 12; Ps, 
Ixxxiv. 2; Prov. viii. 1; Lam. ii. 18; 
Hab. ii. 11.—at Boat: only here in 
N.T., cf. Exod, xi. 23.—ets Ta Ota 
kuptlov oaBad@: quoted from Isa. 
y. 9; one of the many marks in this sec- 
tion, vv. 1-6, which suggest that it did not 
originally belong to the N.T.; it is cer- 
(ainly extraordinary that the usual Septu- 


4 ws ev N2AKLO, curss. 


5 qpepas A. 


agint rendering, K¥ptos wavroxpatwp or 
6 Kuptos tov Suvdpewv, is not used here; 
though it is true gaBad0 is sometimes 
transliterated, it is nevertheless excep- 
tional. ‘‘Jahwe Sabaoth” was the an- 
cient Israelite name of Jehovah as war- 
god. 

Ver.5. étpudyoare: am. ey. in 
N.T.; it occurs in Sir. xiv. 4 for the 
Hebrew Samia which means “to revel,” 


followed by 5. Luther translates: Ihr 
habt wohlgelebet, ‘‘ Ye have lived well” ; 
but the German word “schwelgen”’ so 
exactly describes the Greek that one 
wonders why he did not adopt it; the 
English “to revel’? comes nearest to it, 
and this is the R.V. rendering of the 
word in the Sir. passage referred to. 
tpudayv with its compounds is used in a 
good as well as in a bad sense; for the 
former see Ps. xxxvii. 4, 113; Isa. lv. 2, 
Ixvi. 11; Neh. ix. 25.—é€wt ths yqsS: 
the contrast is between their enjoyment 
of the good things of the earth and what 
their lot is to be hereafter; cf. Luke 
xvi. 25, ‘Remember that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things, and 
Lazarus in like manner evil things; but 
now he is comforted, and thou art in 
anguish”.—éomwataryoarte; only 
elsewhere in N.T. in 1 Tim. v. 6; it 
occurs in Ezek. xvi. 49 of the women of 
Jerusalem who are compared to those of 
Sodom; see also Sir. xxi. 15; the com- 
pound kataom. occurs in Am. vi. 4; 
Prov. xxix. 21; neither the word itself 
nor its compound is used in a good sense, 
expressing as it does the living of a life 
of wanton self-indulgence.—é 9 péparte 
Tas kapdSflas tpov: this use of kap- 
Sia is thoroughly Hebraic, 4°95 being 
used in a very wide sense in Hebrew, 
Cie SOV ats woud ee anderbread 


*This is not biblical Hebrew, which would be J33)VFq (Isa. Ixvi. 11), or 
pynt (Neh. ix. 25); 3/5] occurs in the Targums, but means there “ to shout 


for joy”’. 


ad oY 


nS sora got 


( betes. 
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Ve 


: t 
tHos.i.6 6. katedixdoate,! epovedaate tov Sikatov?+ od * dvtitdoceTar 


(Sept.). 3 

u Luke xxi, UjLuy. 
19; Heb. 
x. 36. 

vi Thess, 
ii. 19. 

w Matt. 
XXi. 33. 

x Sir. vi. 19. 


1 Add et ff. 


Kuptou. 


28iucacov. WH. 


that strengtheneth man’s heart” (q45 
which does not differ from “5 in mean- 
ing), cf. Jud. xix. 5.—év jpépg ooa- 
y,7s: there is something extremely signi- 
ficant in this quotation from Jer. xii. 3, 
because Jeremiah uses this expression 


(9977 D4) as the day of judgment ; 
and not.only so, but this prophet had also 


coined a new word for Gehenna, v2z., 
“‘ Geharégah” = “the valley of slaugh- 
ter” (Jer. vii. 32. xix. 6). These expres- 
sions—“ day of slaughter” and “valley 
of slaughter’? — belong to Jeremiah 
(Enoch, xvi. 1 quotes the expression kat 
Grd Hpépas Katpov oayis), and in using 
the words “day of slaughter’’ the writer 
of our Epistle is undoubtedly giving them 
the meaning that they had originally ; 
the passage before us probably means 
that these luxurious livers will be revel- 
ling in self-indulgence on the very day 
of judgment, cf. our Lord’s words in 
Luke xvii. 27 ff., ‘They ate, they drank 

. and the flood came and destroyed 
them all... after the same manner 
shall it be in the day that the Son of 
man is revealed”. The tense eOpéWare 
is in accordance with Hebrew usage of 
regarding a thing in the future as having 
already taken place; it is wholly in the 
prophetic style. 

Ver. 6. katedSixdoarte, épover- 
gate Tov Sixatov: this expresses 
what must often have taken place; the 
prophetical books often refer to like 
things; there is no reason for regarding 
this as some specific case of judicial 
murder. Cf. Am. ii. 6,7, v. 12; Wisd. ii. 
10 ff. The antithesis between the pyTs 
(“righteous ”) and yyyjn,_ (‘‘ wicked”) is 
a commonplace in Jewish theology.— 
ovK GvTitdooetat piv: the 
statement of fact here, instead of the 
interrogative as read by some authorities, 
is more natural, and more in accordance 
with the prophetical style which is so 
characteristic of this whole passage. This 
picture of patient acquiescence in ill- 
treatment is really a very vivid touch, for 
it shows, on the one hand, that the 


7. “MaxpoOupyoare obv,* ddedpoi, gws Tis " wapoucias Too 
iS0d 6 " yewpyds * éxddxerar Tov Tipoy Kapmdy THs yis 


Fup; WHme, 4 Om. ovy s. 
down-trodden realised the futility of 
resistance ; on the other, that their hopes 
were centred on the time to come. 

With the whole of this section cf. 
the words in The first book of Clement, 
which is called The Testament of our 
Lord Fesus Christ, 12; ‘‘ The harvest is 
come, that the guilty may be reaped and 
the Judge appear suddenly and confront 
them with their works’’. 

Vv. 7-11. The section 7-11 is a Chris- 
tian adaptation of the earlier Jewish con- 
ception of the Messianic Era; in place 
of ai éoxarar jpepat there is f rapovota 
tov Kvuptov, the one a specifically Jew- 
ish, the other a specifically Christian ex- 
pression; the two expressions, which re- 
present, as it were, the titles of Jewish 
and Christian Eschatology respectively, 
are sufficient to show the difference of 
venue regarding these two sections. It 
is characteristic of one type of apo- 
calyptic literature that the central figure 
of the Messiah is not mentioned, while 
another type lays great emphasis on the 
Messianic Personality; vv. I-6 represents 
the former of these; that it contains no 
trace of Christian interpolation is the 
more remarkable in that it is utilised by a 
Jewish-Christian writer and is incorpor- 
ated in Christian literature. The fact is 
additional evidence in favour of its being 
a quotation,—one of several which our 
Epistle contains. It is christianised by 
the addition to it of vv. 7-11, which, 
though interspersed with O.T. reminis- 
cences, is specifically Christian. A 
similar christianising of Jewish material 
by adding to it is found, though on a 
much smaller scale, in Rev. xxii. 20, 
*Aprjy épxov Kupte “Inaod, which forms a 
response to the preceding vat, épxomar 
taxv. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy (in Encycl. 
Brit., art. ‘‘Midrash”’) discovered that 
the Hebrew.equivalent of the words *Auyjv 


Epxov (= NO yo) indicated acros- 
tically a primitive hymn, which still ap- 
pears in all the Jewish prayer books, and 
is known from its opening words as ’En 
Kelohenu (“ There is none like our God”’; 
see Singer’s The Authorised Daily Prayer 
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y a >? >A , os : vas 
paxpodupay én adtG! ws? AdBy? “ap diporv! cat Spipoy.°y Sir. xviii. 


8. paxpobupijoare® kal speis, *ormpigate tas kapSias Upav, Sr A 
Q. ph otevdtete, &dedpoi,’ 


d ’ a 
Tapougta Tod Kupiou ijyyrKey. 


Jer. v. 24; Joel ii. 23; Zech, x. 1, 
cf. Rom. ide 86 


at Thess, ii, 16, iii. 13. 


11; Luke 
viii. 15, 
> Xvili. 17, 
KQT z Deut. xi. 
14; Job 
XXIX, 23; 
b Heb. x. 25; 1 Pet. iv. 7; 


lavrov KL, curss., Thl.; om. Vulg., Arm. 


2 Add av NP, 13, rec. ; add ov curss. 


* Add verov AKLP, curss., Pesh., rec.; add kapmov N° (xaptov Tov 8’), Copt. 


4 arpo.pov B?KL, curss. 


5 Add fructum /f. 


6 Add ovw NL, 9. 


7 Add pov Al, 13, pon post; adAndwv NL, Syrr., Thl., Oec., Ti.; om. K, 15, 16. 


Book, p. 167). This hymn consists of five 
verses of four lines each; the first word 
of each line in the first verse begins with 


NX> of the second verse with Y, of the 
third with 9, of the fourth with 4, and of 
the fifth with }y, thus making a four-fold 
repetition of the formula 4 JAS 


(= “Amen, Come”). This formula is 
the short title of the hymn referred to 
and ‘‘is actually written instead of the 
hymn in the place where it is to be used 
after the Additional Service for the New 
Year, and again towards the conclusion 
of the additional service for the eighth 
day of Solemn Assembly ..., at the 
end of the Feast of Tabernacles ’’ (Taylor, 
The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
pp. 78 ff., and see Box in Church and 
Synagogue, iii., pp. 41 ff.). The formula 
“Amen Bo” belonged to Jewish Es- 
chatology, and possibly took its origin 


from the phrase QAI OD WY (= “ The 


age to come,” a common expression for 
the Messianic Era); it is christianised 
by the Jewish-Christian writer in the 
Apocalypse by the addition of xvpte 
*Inood, just as in the passage before us 
the second, obviously Christian, section 
vv. 7-11, is added on to the former, quite 
as obviously Jewish, in order to make the 
whole Christian. 


Ver. 7. MaxpoOvpyoate otv: 
the verb, as well as the adjective, is used 
both of God and man, e.g., Rom. ii. 4; 
2 Cor, vi. 6; it expresses the attitude of 
mind which is content to wait; when 
used of God it refers to His long-suffering 
towards men (¢.g., Sir. xviii. 11); it is 
possible that in the present connection 
this is also implied in view of ver. 9.— 
Perhaps ovy was added in order to join 
it on to the preceding section; it is 
omitted by the OL MS. s.—€ws Tis 
mwmapovgcias tov Kuplov: see above, 
introductory words to this section. Ma- 


povoia does not occur in the Septuagint, 
being (with tod Kvuptov) specifically 
Christian ; but with rot Qeod, instead of 
tov Kvpfov, it occurs in Test. of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, Jud. xxii. 2, &ws 
mapovoias Tov Ocod Tis Suxaroovwyns 
(the words are omitted in the Armenian 
Version).—6 yewpyés: Cf. Sir. vi. 18; 
Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, Issach. 
v. 3 fi—kapadv: used in the sense of 
“produce of the soil”.—€ws AdBy: 
the context shows that the subject must 
be ‘‘the earth,” not “the fruit,” for the 
simple reason that the fruit is not in 
existence when the ‘‘former” rains des- 
cend; the great importance of the 


‘“‘former”’ rains (called both FAVS and 


=) was that they moistened the 
earth (commencing about the month of 
October) after it had been hardened by 
the blazing’ summer sun, and thus en- 
abled it to receive the seed; without the 
‘former ’’ rains to moisten the earth one 
might as well sow seed on rocks. The 
subject might possibly be ‘‘ the husband- 
man” as‘he may be said in a certain 
sense to receive the rain, but the most 
obvious subject, and that upon which 
the meaning of the verse most naturally 
depends, is the earth—wpdétpov kat 


éWunpov: Cf. Deut. xi. 14, and often, 
wip) TAI 
Wert 8. iornpigare Tas Kapdt- 


as: a Hebrew idiom, 29 JYD; in 
the O.T. mostly of strengthening the 
body with food—y wapovola rod 
Kuptov jyytKev: see above; cf. 
Matt, iii. 2; Luke xxi. 28; Phil. iv. 6; 
1 Pet. iv. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 
15; 1 Johni. 18. 

Ver.9. py otevalerve: “A streng- 
thened expression for ph karadadeire 
iv. 11” (Carr); it refers to the inward 
feeling of grudge against another. The 
word shows that it is not only the righ- 
teous who are addressed in this section.— 
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c2 (4) Esdr. &AAHAwv iva pay KpLOfire} + i80d 6 °KpuThs mpd Tay *OupHv? eoTyKev. 
lol A ~ 

10. °umdderypat AdBere,© aBSeApoi,® ris Kaxowabelas’ Kat Tis 

t waxpoOupias® rods “mpodrras, ot *ékddnoay év? 7G) dvdpate 


viii, 18; 
cf. 1 Pet. 
iv.5; Rev. 
XXii. 12, 

d Matt. 
xxiv. 33: 
Mark xiii. 
29; cf. 1 
Cor. iv. 5. ¢ 


#t.67. “Ol: SI,22° 
IT- te 


TAKQBOY ¥s 


3 


5 : ke ld 
Kupiou.. 11. “i800 ‘pakapiLoper Tobs “UTOpPEtVay- 


. , mn 1 
Tagi)2 - thy dmopovhy 1B hKodcare, Kal Td TéXos !8 Kupiou eidere,* 


x > 
eJohn xii,6Tt “wodtomAayxvds éotiv 6 Kdptos! nat *oik- 


15; Heb. 
iv. II; 2 


12. 

h 2 Pet. i. 21. 

1 Job i. az, 22, li. ro. 
v. 34°37; cf. Mal. iii. 5; Heb. vi. 16. 


4 Januam ff. 


i-i Cf. Dan. xii. r2. 


lkarakprOyte 2: 


5 aBere . 
AaBere A, 13, Acth. 


6 Add pov NKL, 133, rec. 
8 Add exere $°A, 13, Aeth. 
10 Om.tw &X, Chrys. 


See Matt. v. ro. 
m—m Ps. ciii, 8, cxi. 4; cf. Num. xiv. 18. 


3 ul 
Tippov.™ 12. Mpd wdvtwy 8é,)" &dedpot ° pou,!® wh durdere, pyte 
. lol ‘ ers ‘ 
‘ Tov odpavdy pyre Thy yay pate GANov tivd Spxov: ATw Sé!? Upay 1d 


k Matt. x. 22; Col. i. 11. 
n Luke vi. 36. o—o Matt. 


3 Stat f. 4 Add 8 2- 


.. KL THS paKpobupLas exere (lectio ex duabus confusa) 1; om. 


7 xakowaSias BIP, WH; xadoxayabias N. 
2 Om. ev AKLO, curss. 
11 Pr, rou . 


12 yrowevovtas KL oO, curss., Copt., Arm., Aeth., Thl., Oec., rec. 


13 eNeos 27, 29. 


14 Were AB®LP, curss. 


15 godvevomAayxvos curss., Thi. 


16 Om. o Kvptos KL, curss.; om. o B, WHmg, Weiss. 


17 pvy $&; om. K, curss. 
19 Add o Noyos $*, 8, Copt., Aeth. 


6 KpiTyHSs Wpd TOV OVpPev EorTn- 
xev: Cf. Rey. iii. 20, For the idea of 
the Judge standing at the door see Matt. 
XXIV. 33, .. . yov@oKere Sti eyyts éotiv 
éml Ovpats, xxv. Io ff. (the parable of the 
Ten Virgins). In its origin the idea 
is antique; cf. the following from the 
Mishna (Ab. iv. 16): “This world is as 
if it were a vestibule to the future world; 
prepare thyself in the vestibule, that thou 
mayest enter the reception-room” ; this 
saying is one of Jacob of Korsha’s who 
lived in the second century a.D.—é€oT y- 
«ev: for the tense see above. 

Ver. 10. tmdSerypa: Cf. Sir. xliv. 
16 and especially John xiii. 15, tdd. 
woxa tpiv .. . of our Lord—rfs 
kakomwa0cias: am. Ney.in N.T. cf. 4 
Macc. ix. 8. It means ‘‘ endurance”’ rather 
than the R.V. ‘‘suffering”; this goes 
better with parxpoOuplas, ‘ patience”. 
The rendering ‘‘endurance’’ has support 
from the papyri, see Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelst., pp. ot f—év T@ dvéparu: 
although this use of the phrase is paral- 
leled by its use in the papyri (see Deiss- 
mann, Bibelst., pp. 143-5: Neue Bibelst., 
pp- 25, 26), it is more probable that in this 
case it comes through the Septuagint 


from the Hebrew OUt)2) 3 cf. above ii. 7. 


18 Om. pov pale 


Ver. Il. pakaptfopev: Cf. 4 
Macc. xviii. 13, used in reference to 
Daniel—I@B: Job occupies a high 
place of honour in post-biblical Jewish 
literature, cf. the pseudepigraphic work 
“The Testament of Job”.—7r6 tédos 
Kvuptov: the final purpose of Jehovah 
with regard to Job; it could not refer to 
Christ, for the whole passage is dealing 
with O.T. examples.—mw oh¥o wAayyx- 
vos: Gm. dey. in N.T.—oiktippov: 
only elsewhere in N.T. in Luke vi. 36; 
cf. Sir. ii, 1m and often in the Septuagint. 


Ver. 12. Npdé wavrwv...: The 
most natural way of understanding these 
words would be to take them in connec- 
tion with something that immediately 
preceded, but as there is not the remotest 
connection between this verse and the 
section that has gone just before, this is im- 
possible here ; the verse must be regarded 
as the fragment of some larger piece; it 
is not the only instance in this Epistle of 
a quotation which has been incorporated, 
only in this case the fragmentary char- 
acter is more than usually evident. That 
it is not a quotation from the Gospel, as 
we now have it (Matt. v. 33-37), must be 
obvious, for if it were this, it would 
unquestionably approximate more closely 
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p \ \ eer. wy ¢ a fe 
val vat, kat Td of od, iva PA) Ud Kplow! wéonte.° 13. 1 Kakomabel p 2 Cor. i. 


7, 18. 
10s; 


a cia x T . 
Tis év Upiv; mpookaderdcOw tods *npecButépous ris exkAnolas,* 9; 1 Cor. 
ode 5 Xiv. 15; 

Kat mpoceugdabwoay én’ adtdv > * ddeipavtes ® eXalw év dvdpare Tod Eph.v.19 ; 


16 


s Acts xi. 30. t Mark vi. 13; cf. xvi. 18, 


deus vroxpiow KLP, curss., rec. (ed. Steph.). 2Ex ff. 


SPreetyy 


4Om. ts exxAnoas ff. 


5 avrous Ni}. 


6 Add avrov AKL, curss., Treg. 


‘to the original; on the other hand, its 
general similarity to the Gospel passage 
proves that there must be a relationship 
-of some kind between the two. Pro- 
_ bably both trace their origin to a saying 

-of our Lord’s which became modified 
in transmission, assuming various forms 
‘while retaining the essential point. An 
example of a similar kind can be seen by 
‘comparing together Matt. x. 26; Luke 
viii. 17 and the fourth of the New Oxy- 
rhynchus Sayings : Aéyet *Inoots Nav ro 
pH EpmrpoGey THS Weds gov Kal Td 
Kexpuppevov Grd cod amroxadudbycerat. 
ov ydp éoti KkpuTTév 6 ov davepdv 
yevyoetar Kal tefappévov & ov« éyep- 
“Ojoerat (Grenfell and Hunt’s restora- 
tion). In any case the verse before us 
must originally have been preceded by a 
“context which contained various precepts 
-of which this was regarded as the most 
important, on account of the words mpd 
wavTov.—phy OpviveTte...: this was 
a precept enjoined by many of the more 
-devout Jews; Pharisees avoided oaths 
as much as possible, the Essenes never 
swore; a very good pre-Christian ex- 
-ample of the same precept is contained 
in Sir. xxiii. 9-11, “Opk@m ph eOfons rd 
-ordpa cov, kal dvonaciq Tod aylouv p7) 
ovvebtc Os - . . avijp wodvopKos wAn- 
oPycerat dvopias...—iy Tw: Cf. rt Cor. 
xvi. 22, the only other occurrence of this 
form in the N.T. 


Ver. 13. kakoma0et: See note on 
v. 10; it refers perhaps rather to mental 
worry or distress, while adoOevet refers to 
some specific bodily ailment.—evO@upet: 
-only found elsewhere in Acts xxvii. 22, 25 
in the N.T.—baAAérw: refers both 
to playing on a stringed instrument (Sir. 
ix. 4) and to singing (Eph. v. 19), and is 
also used of singing with the spirit (x Cor. 
xiv. 15). 
Ver. 14. G@o@Oevet... wpocKka- 
heoda Ou, etc.: Cf. Sir. xxxviil. 14, kat 
“yap avtot Kupiov Senrjorovrat, tva evo- 
S607 aitois avdravow Kat tac ydpiv 


épBideews. In regard to the practice of 
primitive Christianity in the matter of 
caring for the sick Harnack says: ‘‘ Even 
from the fragments of our extant litera- 
ture, although that literature was not 
written with any such intention, we can 
still recognise the careful attention paid 
to works of mercy. At the outset we 
meet with directions everywhere to care 
for sick people, 1 Thess. v..14. ... In 
the prayer of the Church, preserved in 
the first epistle of Clement, supplications 
are expressly offered for those who are 
sick in soul and body (z Clem. lix., rots 
aoBevets tacat ... efavaornoov Tots 
aobevotvras, mapakdderov Tots dAtyo- 
Wuxotvras). ... Epistle of Polycarp, 
Vin t> Justin, Martyr, Ixvii..). . "23 he 
also quotes Lactantius, Div. Inst., vi. 12: 
“ Aegros quoque quibus defuerit qui ad- 
sistat, curandos fovendosque suscipere 
summae humanitatis et magnae opera- 
tionis est” (Expansion .. . i. 147 f. first 
English ed.). A like care was character- 
istic of the Rabbis, who declared it to be 
a duty incumbent upon every Jew to visit 
and relieve the sick whether they were 
Jews or Gentiles (Git., 61 a, Sotah, 14 a) ; 
“the Haberim, or Hasidic associations, 
made the performance of this duty a 
special obligation” (fewish Encycl., xi. 
327).—_Tovs wmpeoButrépovs THs 
éx«AXnaolas: both the words ‘ presby- 
ters” (= “ priest”) and “ ecclesia” were 
taken over from the Jews, being the 


Greek equivalents for D937} and Tp: 


While, however, the word wpexBurepos 
was, without question, in the Christian 


Church taken over from the jy in the 


Jewish Church, it is well to recall the 
extended use which attached to it accord- 
ing to the evidence of the papyri. The 
phrase 6 wpeoBUtepos THs Kops Occurs 
on a papyrus belonging to the time of 
the Ptolemies, and is evidently an official 
title of some kind; ot mpeoBurepor is 
found together with iepets of an idola- 
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~ 4 
uCf. Acts Kupiou.! 15. kat 4 dx? tis “miotews “ odoer Tov KdpvovTa, Kat 


ix. 40, , 


a UZ 
xxviii. 8, éyepet adtov 6 Kiptos: Kav dpaptias 7 ® “memounkds, ddeOjoetar * 


and see 
Matt.ix.2. 
v Matt. ix. 21, 22. 


w Is. xxxiii. 24; Mark ii. 5; Luke v. 20; cf.1 Jn. v. 16. 


1 Om. tov Kupiov BA, Orig., Tregmz; tv xu €. WH place it in brackets. 


3 ov De 


trous worship (c. 40 B.c.); and in the 
second century A.D. ot mpeoBuvrepor 
occurs in reference to “elders” of villages 
in Egypt. The Septuagint translators 
were therefore probably using in this case 
a word which had a well-known technical 
sense. Deissmann believes it possible, 
therefore, that the Christian congrega- 
tions of Asia Minor got the title of rpeo- 
Burepos from the minor officials who 
were so called, and not necessarily from 
the Jewish prototype (Of. cit., pp. 153 
f.). This might well be the case in vari- 
ous centres, though not all (as for ex- 
ample, Babylonia), of the Diaspora, but 
not in Palestine. It is, of course, an 
open question as to whether our Epistle 
was written from Palestine or not; see, 
further, Deissmann (Neue Bibelst. pp. 
60 ff.). As regards éxkAnota, Harnack 
remarks that ‘‘originally it was beyond 
question a collective term (t.e., mp); 
it was the most solemn expression of the 
Jews for their worship as a collective 
body, and as such it was taken over by 
the Christians. But ere long it was ap- 
plied to the individual communities, and 
then again to the general meeting for 
worship. ... Its acquisition rendered 
the capture of the term ‘synagogue’ a 
superfluity, and once the inner cleavage 
had taken place, the very neglect of the 
latter title served to distinguish Christians 
sharply from Judaism and its religious 
gatherings even in terminology. . 

Most important of all, however, was 
the fact that éxxAnota was conceived of, 
in the first instance, not simply as an 
earthly but as a heavenly and transcen- 
dental entity ” (of. cit., pp. 11 ff.); 


ee (usually rendered éxxAnota in 
LXX) ‘denotes the community in relation 
to God, and consequently is more sacred 


than the profaner Fy] (regularly trans- 
lated by ovvaywyy in the LXX).... 
Among the Jews éxxAynola lagged far 
behind ocvvaywy in practical use, and 
this was all in favour of the Christians 
and their adoption of the term” (bid.). 
In the verse before us it is the combina- 
tion of these two terms, of mpeoPitepor 
THs éxxAnolas which points to a de- 


2 epomevxy P, curss. 


4 adeOnaovrat P, 7. 


veloped organisation among the com- 
munities of the Diaspora, and therefore 
to a late date for this part of the Epistle. 
—aretwavtes €Xalw: a common 
Jewish usage, see Isa. i. 6; Mark vi. 
13; Luke x. 34. As oil was believed to: 
have the effect of curing bodily sick- 
ness, so it became customary to use it 
preparatory to Baptism, possibly with the 
idea of its healing, sacramentally, the 
disease of sin; that it was joined to 
Baptism as an integral part of the sacra- 
ment is certain. Prayer was, of course, 
an indispensable accompaniment. — év 
évépatt...: Cf. Mark xvi. 17; 
Luke x. 17; Acts ili. 6, 16, iv. 10, xvi. 
18; and on the formula, the note above,. 
il. 17. : 
Ver. 15. Hh €VX THS TWloTEws: 
Cf. Matt. xxi. 22.0 @oet: for this 
sense cf. Matt. ix. 22; Mark v. 23; John: 
xi. 12,—xdpvovta: in this sense only 
here in the N.T., though it is used in a 
somewhat similar sense in Hebrew xii. 3.. 
—éyepet: it seems most natural to take 
this as referring to the sick man being 
raised up from his bed of sickness, though 
the use of kdpvetv in Heb. xii. 3 suggests. 
the possibility of spiritual comfort being 
also included—é Kdpros: this must 
probably refer to Christ, though the O.T.. 
reference in the context would justify the 
contention that Jahwe is meant.—K av > 
Cf. Mark xvi. 18; Luke xiii. 9, as show- 
ing that this does not necessarily mean 
“even if’. —Gpapttas 7 wemot- 
Neos GhPeOnoetart atta: Cf. Sir. 
XXXvili, 9, 10, Téxvoy, év appwoTypart. 
gov pi wapaBAeme, GAN’ evéar Kuple, 
Kal avtés laceral oe * ddoTyoov wAnp- 
pedfay «at ev@vvov yetpas, Kal dard 
Tdaons Gpaptias Kabdpicov Kapdlav ; 
The Jewish belief on this subject 
may be illustrated by the following: 
in Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Simeon, ii, rz ff., because Simeon 
continued wrathful against Reuben, he 
says, ‘‘ But the Lord restrained me, and 
withheld from me the power,}of my 
hands; for my right hand was half 
withered for seven days”; in Gad. v. g ff. 
the patriarch confesses that owing to his. 
hatred against Joseph God brought upon. 
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* €opodoyetabe ody! AAAHAoLs TAS GpapTtias,? Kal mpoo- x Sir. iv. 26. 


y Matt. xiii. 


TONY ioxder Sénors Steious 15; Luke 
iv. I 


dvOpwiros 7 Hl dpororraby}s (ee Kat res xii. 


Tpoveuyx’h [ mpomqdsaro Tod pi) Bpégar, Kal odk éBpesey éml THs vis 22 Gor. i.6; 


x ‘lim. ii. 


€viautods °tpeis Kat pijvas €&: 18. Kat® mddwy “mpoontéato, kat 6 1; of. 


odpavds vetov ESwxev’ Kal 4 yh EBAdotnoev Tov KapTov adTis. 


24; I Pet. iii. 12. 
15; Rev. xi. 6. 


ai Kgs. xvii. 1, xviii. 1; 
c Luke iv. 25. 


Acts xiv. 15.° 
dx Kgs. xviii. 42, 45; 2 (4) Esdr. vii. 39. 


Gen. xviii. 
23-32; Jn. 
IXons 

Acts viii. 
b Cf. Sir. xlviii. 2, 3; Luke xxii. 


10m. L, curss., ff, Arm., Aeth. ; Se 107, Pesh. 


270 wapartwopata KL, curss., Pesh., Orig., Thl., Occ. ; 


Vulg., Syrr., Copt., Aeth. 


; add UP@v L, 69, a,c, ea 


3 evyeoOe SKLP, curss., Thl., Oec., Treg., Ti., WH (altern. reading). 


4 Ut remittatur vobis 7. 
6 Sed ff. 


him a disease of the liver, ‘and had not 
the prayers of Jacob my father succoured 
me, it had hardly failed but my spirit had 
departed”. That sin brings disease was, 
likewise in the later Jewish literature, an 
article of faith, indeed here one finds speci- 
fied what are the particular sicknesses 
that particular sins bring in their train. 
According to Rabbinical teaching there 
are four signs by means of which it is 
possible to recognise the sin of which a 
man has been guilty: dropsy is the sign 
that the sin of fornication has been com- 
mitted, jaundice that of unquenchable 
hatred, poverty and humiliation that of 


pride, liver complaint (?) (A5DN) 
that of back-biting. In Shabbath, 55 a, 
it says : ‘No death without sin, no chas- 
tisement without evil-doing,” and in 
Nedarim, 41 a it says: “No recovery 
without forgiveness”. Leprosy may be 
due to one of eleven sins, but most pro- 
bably to that of an evil tongue (see 
Weber, Fiidische Theologie, pp. 245 f.). 
Ver. 16. é€foporoyetobe... 
Gpaptias: see critical note above. 
Confession of sins has always played an 
important part in Judaism ; the a 


word for confession of sins is =a," 
the later term, which denotes more par- 
ticularly the liturgical form of confession, 


is SY"). Private as well as public con- 
fession was enjoined, and many forms of 
confession, both general and opm 
exist, among others one for the sick ; 
was the duty of the Rabbis to urge the 
sick person to confess his sins, Confes- 
sion is regarded as a meritorious act: 


7 edwxev vero A, 13, 73, Latt., 


5 HAvas S8AB°KLP, curss. 


Treg., Ti., WHmg,; €8. tov ver. N. 


according to Sanhedrin, 103 a, it has the 
effect of enabling the worst sinners to 
inherit everlasting life (see, among other 
authorities, Hamburger’s Realencycl. des 
Fudent, article ‘‘Siindenbekenntniss ”’.). 
For the custom of the early Church of. 
Didache, iv. 14, xiv. I1—mwpowev xe 
oGeimep GAHAov: the need of in- 
tercessory prayer is strongly emphasised 
in O.T., N.T. and the later Jewish litera- 
ture, see above and the next note.— 
mohkt ioxver Senos SiKxatov 
évepyoupévy: one is reminded of the 
well-known instance of Rabbi Johanan 
ben Zakkai (end of first century, A.D.) 
who, when in need of the prayers of a 
righteous man on behalf of his sick child, 
said, ‘‘ Although I am greater in learning 
than Chaninah, he is more efficacious in 
prayer; I am, indeed, the Prince, but he 
is the steward who has constant access 
to the King ” (Berachoth, 346). A curious 
saying of Rabbi Isaac is contained in 
Febamoth, 64a: “The prayer of the 
righteous is comparable to a pitchfork ; 
as the pitchfork changes the position of 
the wheat so the prayer changes the dis- 
position of God from wrath to mercy” 
tin in Fewish Encycl., x. 169). With 
uxatov cf. Slkavov in ver. 6. On évep- 
youpévn see Mayor’s elaborate note. 

Ver. 17. ‘Hdetas: Elijah plays an 
immense part in the later Jewish litera- 
ture, see Hamburger, of. cit., article 
“Elias”. With his mention here cf. 
Sir. xlviii, 1 ffm powevy ™pognv- 
ato: Hebraism cf. Luke xxii, 15; 
John iii. 29, etc., etc. 

Ver. 18. With this and the preceding 


*This word is sometimes used as meaning praise given to God by the act of 
confession of sins, cf. Ryle, Ezra... ., p. 132. 
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e—eC.Gal. 19. °ABdeAdot pou,! edv Tis ev Spiv whavnOy dd Tis? GAnOelas Kat 
vi. I. £2 , > . p : 8 gg , é ‘ rd 

f Matt. emotpey Tis adTdy,® 20. ywwdoKere Stu® 6 * émotpEpas dpaptwhov 
xviii, 15. a we se < 

g Pel. rs ék mAdvys 6800 abrod +t *adaer> 1% uxhy adtod éx Oavdrou® Kai 
15 in 
Heb .); 
Mal. ii. 6; 
cf. Prov. 
xi. 30. h Rom. xi. 14; cf. xiii. 9. 
see Ps, xxxii. 1, Ixxxv. 2; Rom. iv, 7. 


Kkahtwer™ mrqos duaptiav.® 


i Acts xxvii. 37. k Cf. Prov. x. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8, and 
10m. L, curss., Did., Oec., rec. _2 Add o80v Tns $8, 5, Pesh., Copt. 
3 yuwwokerw ort SSAKLP, Treg., Ti., WHmg; om. ff, Sah. 
4Om. ff. 5 Salvat ff, Orig.; salvavit Vulg?. 
6-—6 env puxnv A, 73, Arm.; om. avrov KL, curss., Sah., Orig., Thl., Oec., Treg.; 
pon avrov post Oay. B, ff, Aeth., Weiss, WHme. 
Txadvumret Vulg., Orig., Dam. 8 Peccati ff; add apny 4o. 


Subscr. taxwBov B; emioroAyn vaxwBov SQ; takwBov emiaroAn A, 40, 67, 177; 
taxwBov amooroXov eriaToAn KaoAuKy P, 63; TeAos Tov aytov arogrohou taxwBou 
emioro\y Kafodikn L; redos Ts emioToAns Tov aytov atogToov takwBov Tov 
adeAbobeou 38; explicit epistola Jacobi filii Zaebedei #7; most MSS. have no subscr. 


verse cf. Ta‘anith, 24 b, where we are 
told of how Rabbi Chaninah, on being 
caught in a shower of rain, prayed: 
‘Master of the Universe, the whole 
world is pleased, while Chaninah alone 
is annoyed”’; then the rain immediately 
ceased. On arriving home he prayed: 
“Master of the Universe, shall all the 
world be grieved while Chaninah enjoys 
his comfort?” Whereupon the rain 
came down again (see F¥ewish Encycl., 
vi. 215). 

Ver. 19. whkavnOq: “ The passive 
aorist is used with a middle force in 
classical writers, as well as in the LXX, 
Deut. xxxii. 1; Ps. cxix. 176; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 4” (Mayor).—am6 trHs aAn- 
@elas: Cf. Mark xii. 14, ... er 
GdnOelas thy dSdv Tod Oeod SidSdoxets, 
this seems to be the way in which 
GAnGela is here used, cf. John iii. 21, v. 
33; Vii. 32.2 wiotpéwy: excepting 


here (and in the next verse) and Luke i. 
16, 17 this word is always used intrans- 
itively in the N.T. (cf. however Acts 
xxvi. 18). 

Ver. 20. ytvoonwere: taking this 
as an indicative one may regard the 
words that follow as a quotation, a course 
which commends itself owing to the com- 
paratively large number of quotations 
with which the Epistle abounds; at the 
same time it must be remembered that the 
weight of MS. evidence is in favour of 
ywooKkero.— kaXtuwpet... (Hebrew 


355) cf. x Pet. iv. 8, one of the strongest 
of the many marks of Jewish authorship 
which the Epistle contains; according to 
Jewish doctrine good works balance evil 
ones; the good work of converting a 
sinner is reckoned here as one of the 
most efficacious in obliterating evil 
deeds; on the whole subject see Intro- 
duction IV., § 2. 
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